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PREFACE. 


Since the commencement of the present century, 
this work has been the constant object of imy study ; 
and when I review the great progress which pharma- 
cological knowledge has made in this country during 
that period, I feel gratified in thinking, that it has been, 
in some degree, owing to the information which the 
Edinburgh New Dispensatory has been the means of 
disseminating through all classes of the profession. __ 
_ Dr Lewis published the first edition of his New 
_Dispensatory in 1754. Tt consisted principally of a 
commentary upon the London and Edinburgh Pharma- 
copeeias, of both of which it contained a complete trans- 
lation. A concise system of the Theory and Practice. 
of Pharmacy was prefixed as an introduction ; and di- 
rections for extemporaneous prescription, with many 
elegant examples, and a collection of efficacious, but 
cheap remedies, for the use of the poor, were added as 
an appendix. 

The manner in which the whole was executed, 
placed Dr Lewis at the head of the reformers of Che- 
mical Pharmacy ; for he contributed more than any of 
- his predecessors to improve that science, both by the 
judicious criticism with which he combated the érroie- 
ous opinions then prevalent, and by the actual and im- 
portant additions he made to that branch of our know- 
ledge. He merited and received the decided appro- 
bation of the public. During his lifetime many edi- 
_ tions were published, with such improvements as the 
advancement of the sciences connected with Pharmacy 
suggested. | 
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After the death of Dr Lewis, an Edinburgh New 
Dispensatory was published with great improvements, 
rendered necessary by new editions of the Pharmaco- 
peeias, and increased knowledge of the natural history 
and chemistry of drugs. . It was edited first. by the 
late Dr Wuxsster, and afterwards by Dr AENGaN 
senior, and Dr RoruEeraM, m succession. 

_ When the Edinburgh College were preparing to 
publish a new edition of their Pharmacopceia in 1800, 
the booksellers who purchased the copy-right of that 
work were desirous that it. should be accompanied by a 
corresponding Dispensatory. ‘I’his seemed. to me abso- 
lutely necessary, not only in. consequence of the pro- 
gress of the sciences connected with medicine, but. to 
revive the study of the chemistry of drugs. 

During the latter period of the preceding century, 
Vegetable Chemistry had been very much neglected 
in this country ; and the attention of chemists was 
directed almost exclusively to the discoveries of Buacx, 
Priestiy, and Cavenpisu, and to the controversy be- 
tween the adherents of the theory of Phlogiston, and 
those who espoused the opinions of Lavoisier. 

Among physicians, Vegetable Chemistry was neglect- 
ed, partly on account. of the imperfect; state of vegeta- 
ble analysis, but more an consequence of the dogma- 
tism of the Brunonian School, and. the professional 
scepticism of CULLEN, who-represented. the, chemical 
analysis of drugs as of no. use.|in explaining or ascer- 
taining the. virtues. of medicines, and. as unworthy of 
being studied by rational practitioners...It appeared to 
me that a very different. view of the subject: was more 
correct. Although the reaction, excited by medicines 
in organs endowed with life is purely vital, and not to 
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be explained by physical or chemical laws, yet medicines 
themselves are dead matters, and can only act in con- 
sequence of their physical or chemical properties. I 
therefore conceived, that. the peculiar virtues of medi- 
cines must depend upon their chemical constitution, and 
that it was only by investigating the nature of the 
proximate principles of which they consist, and acquir- 
ing a knowledge of their properties, that we could Ya- 
tionally expect to make progress in Pharmacology. 

Before becoming an author on these subjects, I con- 
sidered it tobe my duty to select, from the older writers, 
Georrroy, RovEL.e, and especially NEumMANN, what- 
ever appeared to be still of value, and to ascertain, by 
actual experiments, many points, in regard to which, I 
was either unable to find satisfactory information, or 
met with contradictory statements. Although these ex- 
periments would now be considered rude, I have rea- 
son to believe, that they not only added to our infor- 
mation on the subject, but that from them, taken in con- 
junction with the facts collected from others, the early 
editions of the Edinburgh Dispensatory had some share 
in directing the attention of chemists to a field which 
had long lain fallow, but promised to reward the la- 
bour of cultivation. 

In the second edition of Dr Tuomas THomson’s 
very valuable System of Chemistry, published in 1804, 
he entered much more fully into the subject of Vege- 
table Chemistry than he had done in 1802, and enrich- 
ed it with the results of many origimal experiments made 
by himself. Since that time it has received a due de- 
gree of attention from every systematic writer on che- 
mistry ; and great additions have been made to. our 
knowledge of facts, especially by the Germans and 
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French, and in our own country by Sir H. Davy, Mr 
Cuenevix, Mr Hatcuertt, and others. 

It was also in 1804 that the late Dr Jouw Murray 
published the first edition of his deservedly popular 
System of Materia Medica, which, by the perspicuity 
of its language, and the simplicity of its views, contri- 
buted not a little to raise the study in the estimation 
of the profession. 

The promulgation of a new London Pharmacopeia 
in 1809, gave rise to a whole host of translators, 
commentators, and epitomizers, who executed their 
several plans more or less ably. Of these it will be 
sufficient to particularize Dr PowrLx, who published 
the authorised translation of the Pharmacopeeia, with 
an explanation of the pharmaceutic processes; Mr A. 
T. THomson, now M. D., who published, in the first 
place, a Conspectus, and afterwards, in 1811, the Lon- 
don Dispensatory, a work replete with mformation, and 
corresponding in its plan with the Edinburgh Dispen- 
satory ; Dr Paris, whose popular Pharmacology first 
appeared in 1812; Mr R. Puitxures, who has most 
ably performed the duty of commentator on the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeeia of 1825, an office which, on former 
occasions, was undertaken by a collegiate translator ; 
and, lastly, Mr Branpr, who has, on the same oeca- 
sion, favoured the world with a Manual of Pharmacy. 

During all this period, the Edinburgh Dispensatory 
has continued to receive the patronage of the profes- 
sion. it has even been laid under heavy contribution, 
or rather been reprinted, without permission, in the 
London Medical Dictionary, and in the Family Her- 
bal of Dr J. R. Tuornron ; and, with the addition 
of an account of the indigenous plants of the United 
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States, it constituted the American Dispensatory of Dr 
Coxe, (1806), and the New American Dispensatory of 
Mr TuacueEr, (1810); and was nevertheless avowed- 
ly reprinted i 1818 by Dr Dycxman, in a manner 
flattering to me, and creditable to himself. 

The continued success of the Dispensatory, notwith- 
standing the publication of many able works of a simi- 
lar nature, has been, in a great measure, owing to the 
numerous alterations and improvements made in each 
succeeding edition, so that it has not been allowed to 
fall behind the state of the science. I have not taken 
advantage of the productions of my competitors so of- 
ten as I might have done; not from underrating their 
works, but because I thought it more advantageous to 
make generally known in this country the informa- 
tion on the subjects of pharmacology and pharmacy, 
which was published in Germany in the writings of 
Gren, GOoETTLING, TROMMSDORFF, SERTUERNER, 
- Bucuner, Branpes and VoGeL; and in France by 
Fourcroy, VAUQUELIN, SEGUIN, PELLETIER, CAVEN- 
tou, Henri, Braconnot and CHEVREUL. 

In the present edition of the Dispensatory, the alte- 
rations and improvements_are more numerous and im- 
portant than on any preceding occasion. ‘To make 
room for additional information upon the proper ob- 
jects of the volume, I have altogether omitted the Epi- 
tome of Chemistry, which, however useful when first 
published, is now superseded by excellent publications 
appropriated to the subject ; and although I have ex- 
punged every thing that I judged might be dispensed 
with, yet the size of the volume has been considerably 
increased. 

I have considerably extended the Principles of Phar- 
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macy, as being a subject of primary importance ; and I 
have added many Tables connected with Pharmaceutie 
Chemistry, which I hope will be found useful. And 
here I must acknowledge my great obligations to the 
First Principles of Chemistry recently published by Dr 
‘Tuomas THomson. The new act regulating the 
weights and measures of the empire, which will soon 
come into operation, has caused the calculation of new 
tables in relation to the measures, which are consider- 
ably altered. 

The part of the work devoted to Materia Medica 
has been increased by the few articles now first intro- 
duced into the last London Pharmacopeeia ; but it has 
been still more improved in consequence of our increa- 
sed knowledge of the natural history of drugs already 
officinal ; and to those belonging to the vegetable king- 
dom, I have added to the natural orders of Linnamus 
those of Jussieu, which have become the more impor- 
tant on account of the excellent works of DECANDOLLE | 
and RIcHARD. 

The Chemical History of Simples-has been =alpied 
by the introduction of the recent analyses of the more 
active vegetable substances ; and their medical history 
has received. many corrections and modifications from 
the clinical observations of myself, as well as of other 
practitioners. 

In the Third Part of the work, the new London 
Pharmacopecia has necessarily caused many alterations ; 
and I have endeavoured to avail myself of the progress 
of chemical knowledge, so far as it was applicable to the 
processes of pharmacy. In this department I have de- 
rived much advantage from the observations of Mr 
PHILLIPS. 
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PART LI. 


ELEMENTS OF PHARMACY. 


4. Tae object of Pharmacy * is to provide those substances 


which may be employed for the prevention or cure of dis- 
ease. 

2. To obtain this object completely, an acquaintance with 
the physical and chemical properties of these bodies is ne- 
cessary. ‘This niay be termed the Science of Pharmacy. 

3. Few substances are found in nature in a state fit for 
their exhibition in medicine. ‘The various preparations 
which they previously undergo constitute the Art of Phar- 
macy. 

4, As a Science, Pharmacy is identical with Chemistry ; 
but as an Art, it has a limited object; and for its successful 
practice, an intimate acquaintance with the peculiar applica- 
tion of its principles is necessary. 

5. The practice of pharmacy consists in, 

a. The collection and preservation of simples. 
6. The performance of the processes to which it is often 
necessary to subject them. 


* Pharmacy is from @eeuexov, a drug, poison, or pigment. ~Pharmacopolist 
is from Pugeaxorwans, a seller of drugs. Asodnxy, from which apothecary is de.. 
rived, literally means a storehouse, in which substances are collected and pre- 
served for use. Herbalist, druggist, distiller, chemist, and manufacturing che- 
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mist, are denominations given to those who practise particular branches of the art. 
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18 Elements of Pharmacy. Paxt. 1. 


6. A complete pharmaceutical establishment includes va- 
rious departments, for carrying on which a suite of apart- 
ments is necessary. 

a. The shop. 

b. The store. 

c. The laboratory. 

“. The shop is where the medicines are dispensed and 
sold, prescriptions are compounded, and a sufficient quanti- 
ty of each of the officinal simples .and preparations is kept 
in readiness for immediate use. 

8. An apothecary’s shop should be roomy, well lighted, 
remarkably clean, even elegant, and well arranged. 

9. In the arrangement, the chief objects are to diminish 
Jabour, to prevent mistakes and accidents, and to be easily 
understood by new assistants. | | 

10. The store must consist of different apartments, of two 
kinds. 

a. One adapted for substances which sustain the ordi- 
nary changes of the temperature of the atmosphere 
without suffermg any material change, but which are 
soon spoiled by damp,—the herbarium, herb-loft, 
drug warerooms. , 

b. Another for substances which are injured by great 
heat or cold, and for which a moderate or cool, but 
uniform temperature, between 32° and 55°, is suited, 
—the cellar, or aquarium. 

11. The laboratory also requires several apartments. 

a. The proper chemical laboratory. 

b. ‘The powdering room. 

c. The drying room. : 

12, The laboratory should be lofty, spacious, well lighted, 
with good flues and open chimneys, and an arched fire- 
proof roof, well supplied with water, and haye a good 
sink and drain. It should have all the fixed chemical ap- 
paratus properly disposed, as furnaces, sand-bath, steam 
apparatus, &c. There should be proper and well-secured 
shelves and racks for the moveable apparatus, as all kinds 
of glass vessels, crucibles, kettles, pans, ladles, mortars, &c. 

13. The process of powdering, when on a considerable 
scale, must be carried on in a separate apartment, on ac- 
count of the dust and noise, and the space required for the 
machinery. ' 

14, A drying room, in which a constant temperature of 
from 100° to 120° is kept up by heated air or a sand bath, 
is a great advantage, for the drying quickly of vegetable and 
other simples, the digestion of tinctures, and slow evapora- 
tion. 
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15. The articles to be provided by the apothecary have 
been divided by the editors of pharmacopceias, but not very 
correctly, into, 

a. Materia Medica, or Simples. 
b. Composita and Preparata. 

16. Many substances commonly enumerated among the 
Materia Medica are in reality prepared, but supposed to be 
purchased by the apothecary in their prepared state, and 
others in the same list require from him the most careful 
preparation. 

17. Many articles, for the preparation of which formule 
are given in the pharmacopceias, are never prepared by the 
apothecary himself, but purchased from manufacturing 
chemists. 

18. The articles used in medicine, whether simple or pre- 
pared, are, either, 

a. Foreign, or 
b. Indigenous. 

19. The foreign articles are purchased from wholesale 
druggists or merchants who import them, and much know- 
ledge is requisite to judge of their genuineness and quality. 
Wlaarenkunve of the Germans. 

20. Indigenous articles are either collected by the apo- 
thecary himself, or purchased from persons who make a 
trade of collecting them. | 


CCLLECTION AND PRESERVATION OF SIMPLES. 


21. Eacu of the kingdoms of nature furnishes substances 
which are employed in medicine, either in their natural state, 
or after they have been prepared by the art of pharmacy. 
_ 22. In collecting these, attention must be paid to get such 
as are genuine, to select such as are most sound and perfect, 
to separate from them whatever is injured or decayed, and 
to free them from all foreign matters. | 
23. Those precautions must be taken which are best fitted 
for preserving them. They must, in general, be defended 
from the effects of moisture, too great heat or cold, and con- 
fined air. | 
24, When their activity depends on volatile principles, 
they must be preserved from the contact of the air as much 
_as possible. | 
25. When they are acted upon by light, so as to have 
their sensible qualities altered, and their virtues impaired, 
they must be carefully protected against its influence. 
B2 . 
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26. Medicinal ‘substances differ so much in their nature, 
that special directions are required for each kind. © 

27. Vegetable simples.—As the vegetable kingdom presents 
us with the greatest number of simples, and the substances 
belonging to it are the least constant in their properties, and 
most subject to decay, it becomes necessary to give a few ge- 
neral rules for their collection and preservation. 

28. Vegetable matters should be collected in the countries 
where they are indigenous *; and those which grow wild, in 
dry soils and high situations, fully exposed to the air and 
sun, are in general to be preferred to those which are culti- 
vated, or which grow in moist, low, shady, or confined 


places +. 


29. Roots—Annual and biennial roots are either fibrous, 


‘merely to nourish the plant, or fleshy, as a useful product of 


vegetation. Annual or biennial fibrous roots are rarely used ; 
but the fleshy roots are sometimes used in medicine, and of- 
ten as food, as the carrot and turnip. These roots are perfect 
before they shoot up the flower stem, after which they become 
stringy and sapless.. The annual tubers of the potatoe are 
now an indispensable article of food. 

30. Perennial roots should also be collected during win- 
ter; because they then abound with the proper juices ela- 
borated by the leaves of the preceding season, laid up in the 
roots to feed the shoots of next spring; and because roots 
are apt to bleed when wounded after the vegetation has 
commenced. 

31. Bulbous roots should be collected after the new bulb | 
is perfected, and before it has begun to vegetate, or after 
the leaves of the season have decayed, in consequence of 
having performed their functions. 

32. Roots of herbaceous perennial plants should be col- 
lected in autumn after the stem drops, and is still attached ; or 
the places where they grow, and even fine plants, should be 
marked during the preceding summer. At any rate, great 
knowledge of their habitats is necessary to prevent mistakes. 

33. Ligneous roots of shrubs and trees, as mezereon, are 
to be gathered during winter, when vegetation is dormant. 

34. All roots which are worm-eaten, or are decayed, are 
to be rejected. ‘The others are immediately to be cleaned 
with a brush and cold water, letting them lie in it as short a 


* Some vegetable drugs are greatly improved by cultivation, as all the fruits ; 
and others are not to be otherwise procured, as the cerealia, or not in sufficient 
quantity, as many aromatics, flowers and plants. 

¢ Some plants grow only in the shade; and succulent plants, which grow in 
exposed situations, furnish little juice. But no plant should be at all etiolated. 
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time as possible ; and the fibres and little roots, when not 
essential, are to be cut away. 

35. Roots which consist principally of fibres, and have 
but a small tap, may be immediately dried. If they be juicy, 
and not aromatic, this may be done by heat, not exceeding 
100° of Fahrenheit; but if aromatic, by simply exposing 
them, and frequently turning them in a current of dry air; 
if very thick and strong, they are to be split or cut into slices, 
and strung upon threads ; if covered with a tough bark, they 
may be peeled fresh, and then dried. Farinaceous roots are 
to be dipt in boiling water before they are dried. Such as 
lose their virtues by drying, or are directed to be preserved 
in a fresh state, are to be kept buried in dry sand, or as po- 
tatoes. Ginger is peeled, and preserved in syrup. 

36. Leaves.—The proper period for gathering leaves de- 
pends upon their nature. All leaves are unfolded, reach their 
full size, and decay within a certain space of time. Young 
leaves are more tender and succulent, and contain more water 
and common sap. In full-grown leaves the proper juices are 
most. perfect. Some leaves, especially articles of aliment, 
are preferred when young and delicate, as sorrel, spinach; 
others of a middle growth, as tea, because the flavour is 
evolved, but still delicate; and others when full grown, as 
then most powerful. 

37. Herbs whose stem is annual are gathered as leaves. 
Aromatic herbs after the flower-buds are formed, or when 
in flower, for till then they do not acquire their full flavour. 

38. Leaves and herbs are to.be gathered in dry weather, 
after the dew is off them, or in the evening before it falls, 
and are to be freed from decayed or foreign leaves. They 
are usually tied in bundles, and hung up in a shady, warm, 
and airy place, or spread upon the floor, and frequently 
turned. If very juicy, they are laid upon a sieve, and dried 
by a gentle degree of artificial warmth. 

39. Sprouts and buds are collected in spring before the 
leaves expand. : 

40. Stalks and twigs are gathered in autumn. 

41. Barks and woods are collected in spring or in autumn, 
when the most active parts of the vegetables are concentrated 
inthem. Spring is preferred for resmous barks, and autumn 
for the others which are not resinous, but rather gummy. 
Barks should be taken from trees of moderate age, and freed 
from epidermis, decayed parts, and all impurities. 

42. ‘The same rules are to be followed in collecting woods. 
Among the resinous woods, the heaviest, which sink in wa- 


ter, are selected. The alburnum sap-wood or splint is to be 
rejected. 
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43. lowers and flower buds are to be collected in clear 
dry weather, before noon, but after the dew is off, either when 
they are just about to open, or immediately after they. have 
opened. Of some, the petals only are preserved, and the 
colourless claws are even cut away; of others, whose calyx 
is odorous, the whole flower is kept. Flowers which are too 
small to be pulled singly, are dried with part of the stalk; 
these are called heads or tops. 

44, Flowers are to be dried nearly in the same manner 
as leaves, but more quickly, and with more attention. As 
they must not be exposed to the sun, it is best done by a slight 
degree of artificial warmth; and in some cases they should 
be put up in paper bags. When they lose their colour and 
smell, they are unfit for use. 

45. Fruits, unless when otherwise desired, are to be ga- 
thered when fully ripe, but before they fall spontaneously. 

46. Some pulpy fruits are freed from their core and seeds, 
strung upon thread, and dried artificially, by exposing them 
repeatedly to the heat of a stove. ‘They are in general best 
preserved in their natural coverings, although some, as the 
colocynth, are peeled, and others, as the tamarind, immer- 
sed in syrup. 

47, Seeds are gathered fully ripe. Many fruits and seeds 
are apt to spoil, or become rancid; and as they are then 
no longer fit for medical use, no very large quant of them 
should be collected at a time. 

48. The mucilaginous and farinaceous seeds are to. be 
dried by artificial heat, but the oily and emulsive have their 
disposition to rancidity increased by very slight elevations 
of temperature, and must therefore be dried in a very airy 
cool place. 

49, Mosses, lichens and fungi are gathered after their 
full development, and require particular care in cleaning 
them from foreign and other matters; and some of the 
JSungi must be dried very rapidly. 

50. Resins, gum-resins, balsams, turpentines and gums, 
are all foreign productions, and their preservation requires 
little attention. | 

51. The proper drying of vegetable substances is of the 
greatest importance. It is often directed to be done in the 
shade, and slowly, that the volatile and active particles may 
not be dissipated by too great heat; but this is an error ; for 
they always lose infinitely more by slow than by quick dry- 
ing. When, on account of the colour, they cannot be ex- 
posed to the sun, and the warmth of the atmosphere i is insuf- 
ficient, they should be dried by an artificial warmth, less than 
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100° Fahrenheit, and exposed to a free current of air.. When 
perfectly dry and friable, they have little smell; but after be- 
ing kept some time, they attract moisture from the air, and 
regain their proper odour. 

52. ‘The boxes and drawers in which vegetable substances 
are kept, should not impart to them any smell or taste; and: 
more certainly to avoid this, they should be lined with white 
paper. Such as are volatile, of a delicate texture, or subject 
to suffer from insects, must be kept in well-covered glasses. 

53. Fruits, oily seeds, odorous plants, and those con- 
taining volatile principles, should be collected fresh every 
year ; others, whose properties are more permanent, and not 
subject to decay, will keep for several years. 

54. Vegetables collected in a moist and rainy season are 
in general watery, and apt to spoil. In a dry season, on the 
contrary, they contain more oily and resinous par ticles, are 
more active, and keep much better. 

55. Notwithstanding the most careful preparation and 
preservation, vegetable substances undergo a gradual de- 
composition, indicated by change of colour, loss of smell 
and virtue, or becoming musty or rancid, and therefore they 
should be frequently examined and rejected when these 
changes appear. 

56. Few animal substances are used in medicine, none 
collected by the apothecary in this country. 

5%. Fats become rancid by keeping; and insects are de- 
stroyed by insects. 

58. Castor, musk, isinglass, crabs’ eyes, oyster shells and 
hartshorn, keep any length of time. 

59. Mineral substances require only to be kept from dust 
and foreign matters. 


MECHANICAL OPERATIONS OF PHARMACY. 


a. The determination of the weight and bulk of bodies.. 
b. The division of bodies into more minute particles. 
c. The separation of their integrant parts by mechani- 
cal means. 
_d, Their mixture when not attended by any chemical 
action. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


60. The quantities of substances employed in pharmaceu- 
tical operations are most accurately determined by the pro- 
cess called weighing, 
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61. The instruments for determining weights are, 
a. Balances. 
b. Steelyards, on the principle of the lever. 
c. Steelyards with a compressible spring. : 

62. The last is convenient from the facility with which it is 
used. ‘The second is used chiefly for great weights. But the 
first is the only instrument fit for pharmaceutical purposes, 
as it is the most accurate, and may be made to check itself, 
by reversing the position of the weight and of the substance 
weighed. 

63. There should be sets of beams and seales of different 
sizes; and it would be advisable to have a double set, one 
for ordinary use, and another for occasions when greater ac- 
curacy is necessary. A good beam should. remain in equili- 
brium both by itself and when the seales are suspended, one 
to either end indifferently ; and it should turn sensibly with 
a very small proportion of the weight with which it is load- 
ed. Balances should be defended as much as possible from 
acid and other corrosive vapours, and should not be over- 
loaded, or left suspended longer than is necessary, as their 
delicacy is thereby very much impaired. It is unfortunate- 
ly not unnecessary to mention, that the scales and weights, 
as well as measures, funnels, mortars, &c. should be kept 
extremely clean. Some nice apothecaries have their scales 
made of glass, ivory, or tortoise shell; but in some shops 
the common brass scales are disgustingly filthy, and covered 
with verdegris. 

64. The weights themselves are pieces of metal previous- 
ly adjusted by a public officer. ‘Those for grains, scruples, — 
drachms and ounces are made of brass; those for fractions 
of grains, and for chemical purposes, of silver wire; and 
those for pounds and larger weights of cast-iron or lead. 
They are made of various forms. ‘The grains are generally 
flat, to give them sufficient extension, with an edge turned 
up and marked with the number of ae they weigh. The 
scruples, drachms and ounces are of various forms, square, 
discs, or cup-shaped, constituting piles or sets. 

65. The want of uniformity of weights is attended with 
many mconveniences. In this country, druggists and gro- 
cers have been accustomed to sell by avoirdupois weight ; 
and the apothecaries are directed to sell by troy weight, al- 
though, in fact, they seldom use the troy weight for more 
than two drachms. But as the troy pound is less than the 
avoirdupois, and the ounce and drachm greater, numerous 
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and culpable errors must have arisen *. Comparative tables 
of the value of weights are given in the Appendix. 

66. The errors arising from the promiscuous use of weights 
and measures have induced the Edinburgh College to reject 
the use of measures entirely, and to direct that the quantity 
of every fluid, as well as solid, shall be determined. by troy 
weight: But as the London and Dublin colleges sanction 
the use of measures, and as, from the much greater facility 
of their employment, apothecaries will always use them, ta- 
bles of measures are also inserted in the Appendix. 

67. For measuring fluids, the graduated glass measures 
are always to be preferred: they should be of different sizes 
according to the quantities they are intended to measure. 
Elastic fluids are also measured in glass tubes and jars, gra- 
duated by inches and their decimals. 

_ 68. The practice of administering active fluids by drops is 
very inaccurate. Not only do the drops of different fluids 
from the same vessel, and of the same fluids from different 
vessels, differ much in size; but it. appears that the drops of 
the same fluid differ, even to the extent of a third, from diffe- 
rent parts of the lip of the same vessel. The custom of 
dropping active fluids should, therefore, be abolished entire- 
ly and, as weighing is too troublesome and difficult for ge- 
neral use, we must have recourse to small measures accu- 
rately graduated, in the manner of Lane’s drop measure, and 
the grain measure recommended by the Edinburgh college; 
but we must not be misled by their names; for they are 
measures of bulk, not of drops or of grains. , | 

69. In old times, pharmaceutists were contented with 
very rude methods of measuring some substances; such as,, 
mampulus, a handful, and pugillus, a pinch, or as much as 
could be taken up by the thumb and two fore-fingers. 


, 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


10. Specific gravity is the comparative weight of equal 
bulks of different bodies. As a standard of comparison, dis- 
tilled water ata certain temperature (62° Fahrenheit) has 
been generally assumed as unity. 

‘tl. The specific gravity of any solid heavier than water 
is ascertained, by comparing the weight of the body in the 
air with its weight when suspended in water. ‘The quotient , 


* This evil will in future be obviated, when the act for establishing uniformi- 


ty of weights and measures comes into operation, which enjoins that the troy 
weight shall be the only weight used. 
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obtained by dividing its weight in air, by the difference be- 
tween its weight in air and its weight in water, is its specific 
gravity. 

72. When a solid is lighter than water, it must be render- 
ed heavier by attaching to it a heavy solid. From the loss 
of weight which when united they sustain on being immer- 
sed in water, the loss of weight of the heavier alone is sub- 
tracted; the remainder expresses the loss of weight sustain- 
ed by the lighter ; and by dividing by this its weight in air, 
the quotient is its specific gravity. | 

73. ‘The specific gravity of fluids may be ascertained by 
comparing the loss of weight of a solid body, such as a piece 
of crystal, when immersed in distilled water, with its loss of 
weight when immersed in the fluid we wish to examine; by 
dividing its loss of weight in the fluid by its loss of weight in’ 
the water, the quotient is the specific gravity of the fluid: A 
balance adapted for this purpose is called a hydrostatic ba- 
lance. Another method is by means of a small phial, called 
a weighing bottle; and by dividing its increase of weight 
when filled with the fluid to be examined, by its increase of 
weight when filled with distilled water, the specific gravity 
of the fluid is ascertained. | 

74. The specific gravity of gases and vapours is also as- 
certained by the weighing bottle, but is an operation of the 
greatest difficulty, and never performed for pharmaceutical 
purposes. Ha 

%5. Although these are the only general principles by 
which specific gravities are ascertained, yet as the manipu- 
lation is a work of great nicety, various ingenious instru- 
ments have been contrived to render the process and cal- 
culation easy, under the various appellations of hydrometers, 
gravimeters, alcoholimeters, saccharometers, &c., and sets of 
a series of beads adjusted to remain in equilibrio in fluids of 
different specific gravities, as made by M. Lovi, shew the 
weight of any fluid under trial by mere inspection. 

76. The result is always influenced by the state of the 
thermometer and barometer at the time of the experiments ; 
a standard for these is therefore assumed, and corrections 
must be made for any deviation from it at the time of making 
the experiment. ; 

77. It would be of material consequence to science and 
the arts, if specific gravities were always indicated by the 
numerical term expressing their relation to the specific gra- 
vity of distilled water. This, however, is unfortunately not 
the case. The excise in this country collect the duties paid . 
by spirituous liquors, by estimating the proportion which. 
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they contain of a standard spirit, about 0.933 in specific gra~ 
vity, which they call hydrometer proof; and they express 
the relation which spirits of a different strength have to the 
standard spirit, by mentioning how many degrees they are 
above or under hydrometer proof. 

78. The only other mode of expressing specific gravities 
which it is necessary to notice, is that of Baumé’s areometer, 
as it is often used in the writings of the French chemists, and 
is little understood in this country. For substances heavier 
than water, he assumes the specific gravity of distilled water | 
as zero, and graduates the stem of his instrument downwards, 
each degree being supposed by him to express the number 
of parts of muriate of soda contained ina given solution; 
which, however, is not at all the case. For substances light- 
er than water the tube is graduated upwards, and this zero 
is afforded by a solution of 1 of salt in 9 water.. In the 
Appendix, tables are given of the specific gravities, corre- 
sponding with the degrees of both of these areometers. 

79. ‘The specific gravity of the gases and vapours differs 
so much from that of water, that it cannot be used as unity 
in regard to this class of substances; but philosophic che- 
mists unfortunately have differed in their selection of a pro- 
per standard, some preferring atmospheric air, others hydro- 
gen, and others oxygen. 


MECHANICAL DIVISION. 


80. Mechanical division is necessary on many occasions ; 
a. To admit of certain definite quantities being taken 
from the whole. 
b. 'To promote chemical and therapeutical action. 
c. To give an appropriate form. 

81. It is performed in different ways, and by different 
means, according to the different forms of aggregation and 
the end in view. 

82. The forms of aggregation are, 

a. Solid, in which the attraction of cohesion resists rela- 
tive motion among the particles, more or less perfect- 
ly, and the fragments are angular, and do not reunite 
on being placed in contact. 

The chief varieties of this form of aggregation are, 

aa. Hard, affording sparks with steel. 

; bb. Semihard, giving no sparks with steel. 
cc» Soft, easily cut by the knife. 
dd. Very soft, yielding to the nail. 
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b. Semifluid or semisolid, intermediate between solid 
and fluid ; admitting of a certain degree of relative 
motion among the particles; fragments scarcely an- | 
gular, and easily reunited by pressure. 
aa. Plastic, as chalk and oil. 
bb. Short, as chalk and water. 

c. Fluid, which admits of relative motion among the 
particles, with greater or less facility, and small por- 
tions have a tendency to assume a globular form, and 
readily reunite on coming into contact. 
aa. ‘Thin or limpid. 
bb. Thick or viscid. 

d. Gaseous, in which the particles repel each other. 

83. Other physical properties influence the mechanical di- 
vision of bodies, as tenacity, frangibility, and flexibility. 

84. Frangibility is not the opposite of hardness. Glass is . 
hard, and horn comparatively soft, but the former is much 
more frangible than the latter. The degrees of frangibility 
are expressed by common epithets; as very difficultly fran- 
gible, as horn, nux vomica; and very easily frangible, as 
chalk. | 

85. Tenacity depends upon the degree of cohesion among 
the particles. In this point of view, bodies are, 

a. Ductile, or may be expanded under the hammer, or 
drawn into wire. ; 

b. Sectile or mild; may be cut with a knife, without 
emitting a grating sound, or particles flying off. 

c. Brittle; particles entirely immoveable, and on cut- 
ting emit a grating sound, and fine particles fly off. 

86. Hexibility is possessed by those bodies which bend 
without breaking. Its kinds are, | 

a. Common flexibility, when the body remains in what- 
ever position is given to it. | 

b, Elasticity, when, after being bent, it recovers its ori- 
ginal position. | 

c. Elastic extensibility, as observed in caoutchouc. 

8%. The modes of overcoming the force of aggregation are 
very various. 

a. Cutting with a sharp edge. 

aa. Slicing with a knife, as liquorice root. 

bb. Shaving with a plane, as hartshorn. 

ec. Turning on a lath, as ivory, guaiac wood. 

dd. Clipping with scissars, or a knife and board. 

ee. Splitting by wedges. ) 

b. Tearing into small fragments by a succession of 
wedges. 


\ 
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. aa, Sawing,—marble, ivory, horn. — 
bb. Rasping, filing,—wood, iron, 
ec. Grinding,—meal, flour. : 
dd. Friction on a sieve,—magnesia, carbonate of lead. 
c. Bruising or crushing. 
aa. Trituration in flat mortars of glass, agate, or 
; other hard materials, by giving a rotatory motion 
to the pestle, for dry, friable substances of an oily 
or resinous nature, which are apt to heat and sof- 
_ ten by contusion. OMG tetas 
6b. Porphyrization upon a slab of porphyry or other 
hard stone, by means of a muller of the same na- 
ture. The substance is always previously powder- 
ed and moistened with water or other fluid, so as to 
form a soft paste; and the object, which is to re- 
duce it to an impalpable powder, is known to be 
complete, when a little rubbed between the fingers 
enters into the pores of the skin, and ‘is not easily 
removed. -- 9 -. 
ec. Crushing beneath a heavy cylinder, rolled over 
the substance to be crushed, laid upon a hard floor 
or bed. ibis o 
dd. Crushing between a pair of rollers, which may be 
either plain, as those for extending metal plates, 
or fluted, for crushing soft substances, as fruits. 
ee. Bursting by mere compression with the hands, 
arms, feet, or machinery, chiefly used for obtain- 
ing the juice of fruits and berries, as grapes. 
d. Comminution by contusion is employed, 
aa. To separate the fibres of very fibrous substances, 
as flax. 
bb. To beat soft substances, as hemlock leaves or 
roots, to a pulp. 
cc. To reduce to powder all substances sufficiently 
brittle which do not cake under the pestle. 
88. Pulverization is performed, either, 
a. By machinery, as in stamping-mills for powdering 
mineral ores, or for vegetable powders, bark mills; or, 
, 5. By the hand, sometimes assisted by machinery. For 
this purpose a pestle and mortar are employed, and 
the process is performed by repeated strokes of the 
pestle on the substance to be powdered, laid upon the 
bottom of the mortar. 
89. The materials of which the pestles and mortars are 
formed, should resist both the mechanical and chemical ac- 
tion of the substances for which they are used. Wood, iron, 
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marble, siliceous stones, porcelain, and glass, are all em- 
ployed ; but copper, and metals containing copper, are to be 
avoided. In the selection of materials, the general rule is, 
that they be sufficiently hard, and are not acted upon by the 
substances for which they are used. 

90. The general form of a mortar is also various; deep, 
shallow, or flat. Of deep mortars, the bottom should be 
concave; and their sides should neither be so inclined as 
not to allow the substance operated on to fall to the bottom 
between each stroke of the pestle, nor so perpendicular as 
to collect it too much together, and thus to retard the ope- 

ration. 
_ 91. Mortars generally should be provided with covers; 

a. To prevent loss, from the finest and lightest parts 
escaping ; and, 

b. To defend the operator from the effects of disagree- 
able or noxious substances. But these ends are 
more completely attained, by tying a piece of pliable 
leather round the pestle, and round the mouth of the 
mortar. It must be closely applied, and at the same 
time so large, as to permit the free motion of the 
pestle. — 

92. In some instances, it will be even necessary for the 
operator to cover his mouth and nostrils with a wet cloth, 
or Gosse’s sponge mask, and to stand with his back to a cur- 
rent of air, that the very acrid particles which arise may be 
carried from him. 

93. The addition of a little water or spirit of wine, or of 
a few almonds, to very light and dry substances, will prevent 
their flying off. But almonds are apt to induce rancidity, 
and powders are always injured, by the drying which is ne- 

‘cessary when they have been moistened. Water must ne- 
ver be added to substances which absorb it, or are rendered 
cohesive by it. | 

94. There are various means by which the process of pul- _ 
verization may be facilitated. ; 

a. By operating on a proper quantity at a time; too 
little causes a great waste of labour; too much very 
greatly retards the operation. The separation from 
time to time, by means of a sieve, of what is suffi- 
ciently powdered, also facilitates the pulverization of 
what remains. 

b. By previous preparation ; woods, roots, barks, should 
be previously cut, split, chipped, or rasped. Fibrous 
woods and roots should be finely shaved after their 

bark is removed, for otherwise their powders will be 
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full of hair-like filaments, which can scarcely be se- 
parated. | | 

c. By attention to the temperature. 
aa. Some metals, ductile at ordinary temperatures, be- 

come pulverizable at high temperatures. Zinc is 
pulverizable at 400°; but very malleable at 212°, 
and slightly so at 60°. 
bb. Some earthy minerals crack and splinter and be- 
come pulverizable on being heated. 
cc. Some substances are more frangible at an in- 
creased temperature, as tragacanth, nux vomica. 
dd. Some become pulverizable at a low temperature, 
as resins, gum-resins, wax. 
ee. All substances which contain water become pul- 
verizable on being frozen, as muscular flesh. 
c. By state of moisture. 
aa. Some substances have their tenacity reduced by 
being soaked in water; but they scarcely become 
friable, but may be bruised. 

bb. All organic substances become more frangible by 

_ perfect exsiccation. 

cc. All salts which contain much water of crystalliza- 
tion become more frangible by having it driven 
off. 

d. By means of certain additions. 
aa. Alcohol, as to camphor. 
bb. Water, some orchis roots are first wetted and 

then dried. 
cc. Tragacanth mucilage, squill, colocynth and viper’s 
flesh, may be powdered after being soaked in this, 
and again dried. 
dd. Some dry meagre powders; vanille is rubbed to 
powder with sugar. ° 
95. In general all impurities and inert parts having been 
previously separated, the operation must be continued and 
repeated upon vegetable substances till no residuum is left. 
The powders obtained at different times must then be inti- 
mately mixed together, so as to bring the whole to a state 
of perfect uniformity. But in some instances a preference 
is given to the powder obtained at different periods of the 
process, though upon doubtful grounds. 

a. Of cinchona and cascarilla, the first portion obtained 
is directed to be rejected, as furnished by the epider- 
mis and lichens adhering to it, and the last is prefer- 
red as being more resinous, 


¥ 
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b. Of liquorice and althzea root, the first portion is pre- 
ferred, and the last rejected as being too fibrous. 

c. Of jalap, rhubarb, gentian, elecampane, cinnamon and 
Winter’s bark, the whole is preserved. 

96. Granulation is employed for the mechanical division of 
some fusible substances. It is performed by agitating the | 
substance in its passage from a fluid to a solid state ; 

a. By stirring with a rod, as sub-carbonate of potass, 
sugar. 

b. By shaking along with a substance to keep the grains 
divided,—phosphorus, tin. 

c. By pouring through a cullender, into water, or from 
a great height,—common and patent shot. 

97. Pulverization is sometimes effected by chemical means. 

a. By the addition of water, as in the slaking of lime. 

b. By the abstraction of water, as in the efflorescent 
salts. . 


MECHANICAL MIXTURE. 


98. Mechanical mixture is often employed to mingle bo- 
dies of all forms of aggregation with others of the same form 
or of different forms. 

a. Of dry powders with each other, by stirring and tri- 
turation. 

b. Of dry with soft substances, as in the formation of 
pill masses with extracts, by beating and kneading. 

c. Of soft substances with each other, by beating and 
kneading. 

d. Of dry with fluid—diffusion and suspension, by gra- 
dually adding the fluid and rubbing. 

e. Of soft with fluid, by adding the fluid gradually and 
rubbing. 


f. Of fluid with fluid, by agitation in a phial. 


MECHANICAL COMBINATION. 


99. Mechanical combination is when, by mechanical 
means, substances are made to act chemically on each other; 
as when sulphate of copper is triturated with carbonate of. 
ammonia, or acetate of lead with sulphate of zinc. 


MECHANICAL SEPARATION. 


100. By mechanical means we are often enabled to sepa- 
rate from each other substances only mechanically mingled. 
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Solids are separated from solids in various ways. 
a. Finer from coarser powder of the same kind.  Sift- 
ings tamisation. 
b. Round from ill-shaped grains ; ; as in lead shot. 
c. Lighter from heavier peerien of different kinds : 
1. Winnowing.. 
2. Separation of metallic from earthy particles 
3. Elutriation.  — 
d. Iron-filings from other metallic powders by means 

_... of a magnet. 

101. Sifting. —Powders of different degrees of fineness are 
separated, - 

a. For the sake of the finer Coudont in most instances ; 

_ b. For. the sake of the coarser Ronse: as in the making 

of Species. 

102, It is performed. by a a sieve; the finer powder being 
made to pass through its interstices, while the coarser pow- 
der is retained. « 

- 403. The materials of which sieves are cocst Rae Teay 
various. 

a. Metals; iron, copper, brass, silver. 
b. Wood, chip, split cane, hempen cloth, linen or cotton. 
c. Split whalebone, hair-cloth, silk, (tamis ). 

104. Sieves are of various degrees of fineness, according to 

the purpose for which they are used. 
a. Coarse; called screens, riddles. 
6. Fine; sieves, searces, bolters. 

105. A sieve consists essentially of the sifting material, at- 
tached to a frame, which determines its form. The ae is 
sometimes square, but most commonly a cylindrical hoop, 
over one end of which the sifting material is stretched. In 


bolting mills it is wrapped around an open. cylindrical 


frame. | 

106. Compound sieves have a close lid and receiver, so 
that nothing, either valuable or deleterious, can escape. 

107. Dusting bags are formed of the sifting material, 
and are generally inclosed in a very close box, which serves 


| as a receiver for the fine powder which i is shaken through 
| the bag. 


108. The manipulation by which the fine powder is made 
to pass through the sieve is various: The sieve itself is either 
shaken gently, or struck upon a hard body * ; or if the sieve 


be cylindrical, it is either whirled round upon its axis, or it 


is left at rest, and the fine powder forced through by means 
of brushes carried round upon an axis. 


* This is objected to by Cayentou, as forcing through a coarser powder. 
C 
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109. Elutriationis performed on substances upon which 
water has no action. 

a. For the sake of the heavy powder, for freeing it from 
all lighter foreign particles and impurities ; in which 

_ case it is said to be washed; used for preparing gra- 
- nulated tin, and often in metallurgy. 
b. For the sake of the impalpable powder obtained by 
trituration and levigation, by freeing it from the 
coarser particles; used for all prepared powders, ei- 
ther earthy, as chalk,—or metallic, as sulphuret of 
antimony, carbonate ork iron, &c. 
110. The process of elutriation depends on the property 
that very fine or light powders have of remaining for some 
time suspended in water; and is performed by diffusing the 
powder or paste formed by levigation through much wa- 
ter, letting it stand a sufficient time, until the coarser parti- 
cles settle at the bottom, and then pouring off the liquid in 
which the finer or lighter particles are suspended. Fresh 
water’may be poured on the residuum, and the operation re- 
peated ; or the coarser particles which fall to the bottom 
may be previously levigated a second time. ‘The fine pow- 
der which is washed over with the water is separated from 
it, by allowing it to subside completely, and by decanting 
off the water very carefully. 
111. Solids are separated from fluids by 
a. Deposition, or allowing them to subside, which can — 
only be employed when there is no tendency to de- 
composition, ‘The supernatant fluid is then separated 
by 
aa. Decantation, which is very frequently made use of 
for separating the clear from the turbid part of a 
fluid, and for separating fluids from solids which 
are specifically heavier, especially when the quanti- 
ty is very large, or the solid so subtile as to pass 
through the pores of most substances employed’ 
for filtration, or the liquid so acrid as to corrode 
them. 

db. By drawing it off by a syringe or pump. 

cc. By drawing it off by a syphon, which may be ei- 
ther simple or compound. 

dd. By capillary threads, which is a species of filtra- 

| tion per ascensum. 

6. By filtration, which is Lea, when. the powder 
either does not subside at all, or too slowly uhh im- 
perfectly for decantation. 
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112. There are two kinds of filtration : Hey 

a. Per descensum ; the common method, in which the 
fluid passes downwards through the filter, and of 
course through the powder deposited upon it. 

b. Per ascensum ; when the fluid and the powder are 
made to take opposite directions. | | 

113. In regard to filters, strainers and drainers, the circum- 
stances to be attended to are the materials, form, size, weight 
and support. 

114. The materials of which filters are made, should, as 
much as possible, , , 

a. Resist the chemical action of the substances for which 
they are to be used ; , 

b. Be sufficiently porous to allow the fluid to pass rea- 
dily, and yet sufficiently close to retain the finest 
powder ; | 

c. Be not spongy to absorp much of the fluid. | 

115. Metallic filters or strainers are made of iron, tin- 
plate, copper, brass or silver, either plates pierced with 
smal] holes, or wire woven into cloth. ‘They are not close 
in the pores, and are apt to be acted upon by acids, but they | 
do not absorb. | , 

116. Earthy materials are also used. Strainers are made 
of Wedgwood’s ware; but sand, porous stone and artificial 
oon will serve as filters. ‘They are porous, and apt to get 

oul, 

11%. Many vegetable substances are used. Wood is used 
for mercury. Fats, resin and wax are strained through 
straw, hemp or flax. Linen, hemp and cotton cloth or 
muslin are very frequently employed ; but for obtaining very 
limpid fluids, unsized colourless paper must be used. 

118. Animal substances are also employed. Hair, wool, 
silk, commonly woven into cloth; also leather and sponge 
are adapted to some cases. 

119. The form of filters is either more or less flat and 
stretched ; or a conical bag, often called Hippocrates’s sleeve. 
| Paper is folded so as to form a cone, and, as much as pos- 
| sible, a ribbed cone, of equal thickness in every part. 

_ 120. The size must be adapted to the quantity to be fil- 
| tered. When large, they absorb too much, and are apt 
to burst by the weight of the liquid put into them. Large 
uantities must be filtered by repetitions of the process. 
hen very small, the operation is tedious, as a certain 
weight of fluid is required to force the pores. 

121. In very accurate experiments, it is necessary to as- 

c2 
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certain exactly the wrcigi of the filter, before commencing 
the process. 

122. In most cases a frame and support are necessary. 
Cloth and leather filters are often attached to a hoop or 
square frame, or they may be put into a wicker cone., Pa- 
per is placed in a funnel, or spread on the inside of a flannel 
bag. Ribbed funnels ae the operation, or glass rods 
may be placed between the paper and funnel. In some. 
cases inconvenience arises from the capillary attraction of 
the paper, especially when it does not reach to the edge of 
the funnel. ‘This may be obviated by dipping the edge of 
the paper in melted tallow. 

123. What passes first is seldom fine enough, and must 
be poured back again, until by the swelling of the fibres of 
the filter, or filling up of its pores, the fluid acquires the re- 
quisite degree of limpidity. The filter is sometimes covered 
with chateaail powder, which is a useful addition to muddy | 
and deep coloured liquors. The filtration of some viscid 
substances is much assisted by heat. 

124, Stands for suspending the funnels and filters are ne-’ 
cessary, as, when full, they are easily overturned, and, in 
many cases, covers are required, not merely to keep out the 
dust, but to prevent the access of the air. 

125. Many compound and complicated filtering appara- 
tuses have been invented. 

126. Expression is a species of filtration, proc es by me- 
chanical force. It is employed, 

a. For the sake of the fluid expressed ; 
aa. Recent vegetable juices. 
‘bb. Fixed oils linseed, almond, castor, croton, oils, 
tallow, lard. 
c:. Volatile oils; lemon, bergamot. 
dd. Infusions, decoctions, chemical solutions. 
b. For the sake of the residuum. 
aa. To dry spongy precipitates, as in preparing sul- 
phate of quina. 
bb. Elaterium, cheese. 

127. Some preliminary operations are commonly neces- | 

sary for expression to succeed. 
a. Mechanical comminution, by cutting, rasping, burst- 
ing, crushing, to open the cells in which fluids are — 
contained. — 
b. A certain degree of heat to render fixed oils more _ 
fluid. For unctuous seeds iron plates are used ; and 
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it is customary not only to heat the plates, but to 
warm the bruised seeds ina kettle over the fire, after 
they have been sprinkled with water, as by these 
means the product is increased, and the oil obtained 
is more limpid. But as the oils procured in this way 
are more disposed to rancidity, this process should 
either be laid aside altogether, or changed to expo- 
sing the bruised seeds, indbased)s ina bag, sto the steam 

\ of hot water. 

128. Vegetables intended for this operation should be per- 
fectly fresh, and freed from all impurities. In general they 
should be expressed as soon as they are bruised, for they 
are then disposed to ferment; but subacid fruits give a lar- 
ger quantity of juice, and of finer quality, when they are al- 
lowed to stand some daysin a wooden or earthen vessel af- 
ter they are bruised. ‘To some vegetables which are not 
juicy enough, the addition of a little ‘water is necessary; but 

it is said to alter the nature of the extracts thus obtained. 
Lemons and oranges must be peeled or pared, as their skins 
contain a great deal of essential oil, which would mix with 
the juice. 

129. Except some fruits, especially those of bonsidéraplt 
size, such as lemons and oranges, of which the juice may 
be squeezed directly from the skins or husks, vegetable pulps 
are inclosed in a bag, through which the juice is to be 
“squeezed by the action of a press. ‘I'he bags should be of 
hair-cloth, or canvas inclosed in hair-cloth. . Hempen and 
woollen bags are apt to give vegetable juices a disagreeable 
taste. 

130. The mechanical force: ie for expression may be, 

a. Merely manual, as we express the oil from lemon 
peel, or the juice from grapes and various berries. 
b. Manual aided by a simple instrument, asin the hin- 
ged and conical. lemon squeezers. 
_¢. By more powerful machinery. 
aa. The common screw-press, with plates of wood, 
iron or tin. : 
bb. Box screw-press. 
cc. Ruthven’s eccentric wheel press. 
dd. Hydrostatic press. Bramalh’ s, Real’s, Romershau- 
sen’s. 
In ‘all these cases the pressure should be gentle at 
first, and increased very gradually. 
ee. By wedees to give sudden pressure, as in the oil 
press. 
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131. Clarification is a species of filtration. It is perform- 
ed, 

a. Without addition, when the liquor contains a prin- 
ciple coagulable by heat. This, on heating the li- 
quid sufficiently, separates and carries up all im- 
purities with it, in the form of scum. 

b. By adding coagulable substances, as by mixing with 

the liquor, when cold, white of egg well beaten with 
a little water. ‘This also on being heated coagulates, 
and rises to the surface, carrying with it all the im- 
purities. ‘The liquor may now be filtered with ease, 
or may be skimmed with a perforated laddle. 

Spiritous liquors are clarified, without the assistance of 
heat, by means of isinglass dissolved in water, or of 
any albuminous fluid, as milk, which coagulates with 
the action of alcohol. | 

Some expressed juices, as those of the antiscorbutic 
plants, are instantly clarified by the addition of any 
vegetable acid, as the juice of bitter oranges, which 
throws down coagulable matter. 

132. Fluids can be separated from each other only when 
they have no tendency to combine, and when they differ in 
specific gravity. The separation may be effected by skim- 
ming off the lighter fluid with a silver or glass spoon; or by 
drawing it off by a syringe or syphon; or by means of a 
glass separatory, which is an instrument having a projecting 
tube rising from the bottom, and terminating in a very slen- 
der point, through which the heavier fluid alone is permitted 
to run; or by means of the capillary attraction of a spongy 
woollen thread, previously soaked with the lighter fluid, for 
no fluid will enter a substance whose pores are filled by an- 
other, for which it has no attraction; and, lastly, upon the 
same principle, by means of a filter of unsized paper, previ- 
ously soaked in the heavier fluid, which in this way readily 
passes through it, while the lighter remains behind. 


APPARATUS. 


133. Before entering on the chemical operations, it will be 
necessary to make a few remarks on the instruments employ- 
ed in performing them. They may be divided into, 

a. The vessels in which the effects are performed ; 

b. Fuel, or the means of producing heat; and 

c. The means of applying and regulating the heat; or 
lamps and furnaces. 
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VESSELS. 


134, The vessels, according to the purposes for which they 
are intended, vary, | 

a. In form; and 

b. In materials. 

135. The ingenuity of chemists has been exercised in mul- 
tiplying the forms of their apparatus, which are often very 
complex. But the elementary forms are not numerous, al- 
though they are not often employed without some modifica- 
tion. ‘They may be divided into, 

a. Solid ; 

1. Spheroid ; ; shot, ball ; often attached as knobs to 
jars; also the heads of pestles ; 

2. Cylinder; rod or wire of different diameters and 
lengths, of all materials, in very frequent use; 

3. Cones, of different degrees of acuteness ; mullers, 
conical stoppers ; 

4. Prisms, with parallel and converging sides ; ; 

o Discs, plates, either circular or prismatic, often 

used as the covers or forming the bottoms of con- 
_ taining vessels. 

b. Hollow : 

1, Spheroidal or globular ; seldom used complete and 
simple, but often in segments, as evaporating 
dishes, and in combination. 

2. Tubular, which may be, 
aa. Straight ; 
bb. Bent, as the syphon; _ 
ec. Sigmoid, as the bent tube. 
‘The tube may have either both ends open, or one 
end closed, as in test tubes. 

c. Cylindrical, which is only a wide tube, generally with 

one end closed by a flat or spherical surface; jars. 

d. Conical, of very various degrees of acuteness, com- 
monly riuneatedk: round crucibles, solution glasses, 
dishes, pans. 

e. Prismatic; triangular crucibles. 

136. The primary combinations of these shapes are, 

a. The spheroido-tubular, the common ballon or re- 
ceiver, of which the bottom is sometimes plane or in- 
dented. 

The spheroido-cylindrical, the boiler ; 
C. Spheroido-conical, the mattrass ; 3 


> 
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d. 'Tubo-cylindrical, or tubo-prismatic, the common me- 
dicinal phial, generally furnished with a reflected lip. 

e. Tubo-conical, the funnel, 

f. Cylindro-conical, the champaigne bottle. | 

137. No substance possesses properties which render it 
proper to be employed as a material in every instance. We 
are therefore obliged to select those substances which pos- 
_ sess the properties more especially required in the particu- 
lar operations for which they are intended. 

138. The properties most generally required rh eM ti 

a. The power of resisting chemical agents. No sub- 
stance possesses it absolutely: Glass is acted upon 
by strong caustic ley and fluoric acid ; and if it con- 
tain same lead it becomes ver foul and: the lead 
is reduced by great heat. The glazing of common 
earthen ware is acted upon by acids, Iron is acted 
upon by most acids and many saline solutions. Cop- 
per and brass are dangerous. 

b. ‘Transparency, possessed only by glass. 

c; Compactness ; possessed by metals, glass, and fine 
porcelain; defective in unglazed and coarse earthen 
ware, and.in wood. 

“d. Strength ; possessed by metals and thick porcelain ; 
defective in glass and soft earthen ware. 

e: Incombustibility ; ; possessed by earthen ware and 
most metals; copper and brass oxidize and scale by 


heat. ” 
J. Fixity; possessed by all metals, earthen ware and 
glass. 


g. Infusibility ; possessed by earthen ware, unless acted 
upon by chemical agents, green glass, platinum, 1 iron, 
gold, silver, copper; defective in lead, tin, pewter. 
h. And the power of bearing sudden yariations of tem- 
perature without breaking; defective in metals. 

139. The metals in general possess the last six properties 
in considerable perfection, but they are all opaque. Iron-and 
copper are apt to be corroded by chemical agents, and the 
use of the latter is often attended with dangerous conse- 
quences. ‘These objections are In some. measure, but not 
entirely removed by tinning them. in and lead.are too 
fusible. Platinum, gold, and silver, resist most of the che- 
mical agents, but their expense is an insurmountable objec- 
tion to their general use., 

140. Good earthen ware resists the greatest intensity of 
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heat, but is opaque and deficient in strength. The basis of 
all kinds of earthen ware is clay, which possesses the valua- 
ble quality of being very plastic when wrought with water, 
and of becoming extremely hard when burnt with an intense 
heat. But it contracts so much by heat, that it is extreme- 
ly apt to crack and split, on being exposed to sudden 
changes of temperature; it is therefore necessary to add 
some substances which may counteract this property. Sili- 
-ceous sand, clay burnt with an intense heat, and then redu- 
ced to powder, and plumbago, are occasienally used. ‘These 
additions, however, are attended with other inconveniences ; 
plumbago, especially, is liable to combustion, ‘and sand di- 
minishes the compactness, so that it becomes necessary to 
glaze most kinds of earthen ware ; but the glazes commonly 
employed are acted upon by chemical agents. ‘The vessels 
manufactured of Wedgwood’s mortar-ware are the best of 
this description, except those of porcelam, which are very 
expensive. | | 
141. Glass possesses the three first qualities in an eminent 
degree, and may be heated red hot without melting. Its 
greatest imperfection is its disposition to crack, or break in 
pieces, when suddenly heated or cooled. As this is occa- 
sioned by its unequal expansion or contraction, glass vessels 
should be made very thin, and of a round, form. They 
should also be well annealed, that is, cooled very slowly, 
by placing. them immediately in a heated oven, while they are 
yet in a soft state after being blown. When ill annealed, or 
cooled suddenly, glass is apt to fly in pieces on the slightest 
change of temperature, or touch of a sharp point. We some- 
times take advantage of this imperfection; for by means of 
a red-hot wire, charcoal, or bit of a tobacco pipe, glass-ves- 
sels may be cut into any shape. When there is not a crack 
already in the glass, the point of the wire is applied near the 
edge, a crack is formed, or the crack may be begun by 
scratching the surface with a sharp file, which is afterwards 
easily led in any direction. ' la 
142, Reaumur’s porcelain is glass, which has been ex- 
posed to an intense heat, surrounded with hot sand, and 
allowed to cool so slowly, that it assumes a‘ crystalline tex- 
ture, which destroys its transparency, but imparts to it eve- 
ry other quality wished for in chemical vessels. The coar- 
ser kinds of glass are commonly used in making it; but as 


S e e 5 
_ there is no manufacture of this valuable article, its employ- 


ment is very limited. | 
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LUTES. 


143. Lutes are a necessary part of chemical apparatus. 
They are used for various purposes : 

a. For the temporary union of vessels, to prevent the 
escape of vapour, and exclude air. Lutes. 

b. For the permanent union of vessels, and mending fis- 
sures. Cements. : 

c. For protecting glass vessels against the inconvenient 
effects of heat. Coatings. 

d. For lining furnaces. 

144, Lutes in general should possess the following pro- 
perties : 

a. Viscidity, plasticity, cohesion, and gk nigh F gatas ; 

b. The power of resisting acrid vapours ; 

c. The power of resisting certain degrees of heat. 

d. In many cases facility of removal. 

These properties are possessed in very different de- 
grees by the several materials commonly used for 
making lutes, as potter’s clay, lime, chalk, linseed 
meal, flour, wax, oil, paper, linen, tow, bladder, &c. 

145. Lutes may be considered as, 

a. Unctuous or resinous ; 

6. Mucilaginous ; ! 

c. Earthy. | 

146. Unctuous lutes possess the two first class of proper- 
ties in an eminent degree; but they are in general so fusible, 
that they cannot be employed when they are exposed even 
to very low degrees of heat, and they will not adhere to any 
substance that is at all moist.. Examples, 

a. Hight parts of yellow wax, melted with one of oil of 
turpentine, with or without the addition of resinous 
substances, according to the degree of pliability and 
consistence required. Lavoisier’s lute. 

b. Four parts of wax, melted with two of aves * and 
one of oil. Saussure’s lute. 

c. Caoutchouc dissolved in melted neuron: 

d. Mastiche dissolved in the smallest quantity of alco- 
hol, incorporated with a strong spiritous solution of 
glue, with which some bits of galbanum or gum am- 
moniac have been triturated. 


* Made by melting yellow amber in an iron laddle, and mixing with linseed 
oil. : ete 8 
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e. Tincture of shell lac mixed with solution of isinglass 
in proof spirit. eit | 

J: Three parts of finely powdered clay, beat into a 
paste, with one of drying oil *, or, what is better, am- 
ber varnish. Fat lute. 

g- Chalk and drying oil, or glazier’s putty, is well fitted 

_ for luting tubes permanently into glass vessels, for it 

_ becomes so hard that it cannot be easily removed. 

h. Equal parts of litharge, quicklime, and powdered 
clay, worked into a paste with oil varnish, is some- 
times applied over the cracks in glass vessels, so as 

. to fit them for some purposes. . 

t. Melted pitch and brick dust. ; 

k. Four parts of rosin melted with one of yellow wax, 
with one part of fine brick-dust stirred into it. 

147. Mucilaginous substances, such as flour, gum, and 
glue, mixed with water, and albuminous substances, as white 
of egg, are sufficiently adhesive, are dried by moderate de- 
grees of heat, and are easily removed after the operation, 
by moistening them with water, but a high temperature de- 
stroys them, and they do not resist corrosive vapours. The 
addition of an insoluble powder is often necessary to give 
them a sufficient degree of consistency. Examples. 

a. Slips of bladder softened in water, and applied with 
the inside next the vessels. They are apt, however, 
from their great contraction in drying, to break weak 
vessels. 

6. One part of gum-arabic with six or eight of chalk, 
formed into a paste with water. 

ce. Flour worked into a paste with powdered clay or 
chalk. | : 

d. Almond or linseed meal formed into a paste with 
mucilage or water. | " 

é. Quicklime in fine powder, hastily mixed with white 
of egg, and instantly applied, sets very quickly, but 

_ becomes so hard that it can scarcely be removed. 

J: Slaked lime in fine powder, with glue, does not set so 
quickly as the former. 

g- The cracks of glass vessels may be cemented by 
daubing them and a suitable piece of linen with white 
of egs, strewing both over with finely powdered 
quicklime, and instantly applying the linen closely 
and evenly. 


bee Drying oil is prepared by boiling 22.5 parts of litharge in 16 of linseed 
‘oil until it be dissolved. ; ‘ 
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148. Earthy lutes resist very high temperatures, but they 
become so hard that they can scarcely be removed, and of- 
ten harden so quickly after they are mixed up, that. they 
must be applied immediately. Examples. 

a. Quicklime well incorporated with a sixth part of mu- 
riate of soda, applied on slips of linen. 

b. Burnt gypsum, made up with water, sets quickly. 

c. One ounce of borax dissolved in a pound of boiling 
water, mixed with a sufficient quantity of powdered 
clay. Mr Watt’s fire lute. 

d. One part of clay with four of sand, formed into a 
paste with water. This is also used for coating 
glass vessels, in order to render them stronger, and 
capable of resisting intense heat. It is then made 
into a very thin mass mixed with chopt hair, and 
applied in successive layers, taking care that. each 
coat be perfectly dry before another be laid on. 

e. Six parts of clay, with one of iron-filings, made into 
a paste with oil. , 

149. The lutes for lining furnaces will be described when 
treating of furnaces. 

150. In the selection of lutes, attention must be paid to 
the chemical nature of the vapour to be confined. 

a. Aqueous vapour is confined by resinous, waxy, and 

oily lutes, but not by lutes whose viscidity depends 
on mucilage, or other substances soluble in water. 

b. For the vapour of alcohol, ether, and the volatile 
and empyreumatic oils, the mucilaginous and earthy 
lutes are fit; the resinous unfit. 

c. For acid vapours, the resinous, waxy and oily are 
fit; the earthy unfit. 

d. For ammoniacal vapour, the earthy are fit; organic 
matter unfit. 

151. The junctures of vessels which are to be luted to each 
other should previously be accurately and firmly fitted, by 
introducing between them, when necessary, short pieces of 
wood or cork, or, ifthe disproportion be very great, by means 
of a cork fitted to the one vessel, having a circular hole bored — 
through it, through which the neck of the other vessel or 
tube may pass, or by wrapping wet tow around it. 

152. After being thus fitted, the lute is either applied very 
thin, by spreading it on slips of linen or paper, and securing | 
it with thread ; or if it is a paste lute, it is formed into small 
cylinders, which are successively applied to the junctures, 
taking care that each piece be made to adliere firmly and per- 
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fectly close in every part before another is put on. — Lastly, 
the whole is secured by slips of linen or bladder. — 

153. Inmany cases, to permit the escape of elastic vapours, 
a small hole is made through the lute with a pin, or the lute 
is perforated by a small quill, fitted with a stopper. 

154. There are other modes of rendering the junctures 
of vessels tight, besides covering them with lute. On 
many occasions this is effected by grinding the neck of the 
one into that of the other, and also very frequently by im- 
mersing the mouth or orifice into water or mercury, the co- 
lumn of which must be overconie before any communication 
can take place between the contents of the vessels and the 
atmosphere. 


HEAT AND FUEL. 


155. As caloric is an agent of the most extensive aBility 
in the chemical operations of pharmacy, it is necessary that 
we should be acquainted with the means of employing it in 
the most economical and efficient manner. 

156. The rays of the sun are used in the drying of many 
vegetable substances; and the only attentions necessary are 
to expose as large a surface as possible, to allow the vapour 
to escape readily, and to turn them frequently, that every 
part may be dried alike. They are also sometimes used for 
_ promoting spontaneous evaporation. 
| 157. Combustion is a much more powerful and certain 
source of heat. Alcohol, oil, tallow, wood, turf, coal, char- 
coal, and: coke, are all occasionally employed. 

158. The combustion of fuel is the common source of 
heat for pharmaceutical purposes. 

159. Fuel is either, 

a. Gaseous,—hydrogen and carburetted hydrogen. 
b. Fluid. 
aa. Volatile without decomposition, alcohol, isis 
tha, volatile oil. 
bb. Fixed,—vegetable oil, fish oil. 
ce. Solid. 
aa. Fusible,—spermaceti, wax, tallow. 
' 6b infusible, inflammable, wood, turf, ¢oal. 
uninflammable, @arredt WOR: turf, coal. 
160. The combustible principles in all these fuels is hy- 
_ drogen and carbon. When they contain little hydro- 
‘gen, they burn without flame or smoke, becoming merely 
incandescent, as charcoal, coke, blind coal. For the pro- 
duction of flame, the fuel must be in the state of gas OF ya~ 
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pour, and smoke and soot are owing to the imperfect com- 
bustion of carbonaceous particles. 

161. Hydrogen gas burns with a blue flame, giving out 
little light, but a very intense heat, especially if burnt with 
oxygen, as in Newmann’s blowpipe. 

162. Carburetted hydrogen, whether the lighter variety, 
coal gas, or the heavier variety, oil gas, are now in common 
use for the production of heat and light, the former yielding 
proportionally more heat, the latter more light. 

163. It has not been as yet ascertained what is the most 

advantageous method of burning gas as a source of heat. 
But from some experiments made by myself, the heat gene- 
rated seemed to be the same, whether it was burnt in the 
usual method, or upon a wire-gauze burner, after being 
mixed with atmospheric air. At any rate, in the latter me- 
thod, the heat was more diffused. 

164. As a fuel, gas possesses some peculiar advantages, 
especially for processes on a small scale. 

a. It may be conveyed to any situation by means of 
pipes. 

b. It may be continued any length of time very steadi- 
ly, at any degree between its minimum and maximum. 

165. Its defects are, 

a. Want of intensity for certain purposes, or rather of 
quantity for operations on a considerable scale. 

b. Its being too much concentrated, so that vessels of 
some size exposed to it are very unequally heated. 
This inconvenience may in some measure be reme- 
died by using a number of single jets, or burning up- 
on a wire-gauze burner. : 

166. Fluid combustibles, such as alcohol, naphtha, oil, 
and melted wax, spermaceti, and tallow, can only be burnt 
on porous wicks, which draw up a portion of the fluid to be 
volatilized and inflamed. Fluid inflammables are therefore 
burnt in lamps of various constructions, and solid but fusi- 
ble inflammables may be made into candles. But although 
¢ommonly used to produce light, they also afford an uniform, 
but not high temperature. This may however be increased 

ly increasing the number and size of the wicks.. Alcohol 
and naphtha produce a steady heat, no soot, and, if strong, — 
leave no residuum. Oil gives a higher temperature, but 
oh a common wick produces much smoke and soot. These 
are diminished, and the light and heat increased, by 
making the surface of the flame bear a large proportion to 
the centre; which is best done by a cylindrical wick, so con- 

| 
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trived that the air has free access both to the outside and 
inside of the cylinder, as in Argand’s lamp, invented by Mr 
Bolton of Birmingham. In this way, oil may be made to 
produce a considerable temperature, of great uniformity, 
and without the inconvenience of smoke. 

_ 16%. Wicks have the inconvenience of being charred by 
the high temperature to which they are subjected, and be- 
coming so clogged as to prevent the fluid from rising in 
them. They must then be trimmed; but this is seldomer 
necessary with alcohol and fine oils than with the coarser 
oils. Incombustible wicks, made of asbestus or spun glass, 
have been lately introduced for alcohol ornaphtha. Lamps - 
are also improved by adding a chimney to them. It must 
admit the free access of air‘to the flame, and then it increases 
the current, confines the heat, and steadies the flame. The’ 
intensity of the temperature of flame may be greatly increa- 
sed by forcing a small current of hot air through it, as by 
the blowpipe. oe sit 
168. Wood, turf, coal, charcoal, and coke, solid combus- 
tibles, are burnt in grates and furnaces. . 

169. Wood has the advantage of kindling readily, but 
affords a very unsteady temperature, is inconvenient from 
its flame, smoke, and soot, and requires much attendance. 
The heavy and: dense woods give the greatest heat, burn 
longest, and leave a dense charcoal. 

170. Dry turf gives a steady heat, and does not require 
so much attention as wood; but it consumes fast, its smoke 
is copious and penetrating, and the empyreumatic smell 
which it imparts to every thing with which it comes in con- 
tact, adheres to them with great obstinacy. The heavy turf 
of marshes is preferable to the light surface turf. 

171. Coal.is the fuel most commonly used in this.coun- 
try. Its heat is considerable, and sufficiently permanent, but 
most kinds of it produce much flame and smoke. 

172. Charcoal, especially of the dense woods, is a very 
convenient and excellent fuel. It burns without flame or 
smoke, and gives a strong, uniform, and permanent heat, 
which may be easily regulated, especially when it is not in 
too large pieces, and’is a little damp. But it is costly, and 
burns quickly. : 3 
_ 173. Coke, or charred coal, possesses similar properties 
with charcoal; it is less easily kindled, but is capable of 
producing a higher temperature, and burns more slowly. 

_ 174, An open grate will serve for many pharmaceutical 
operations. Digestion may be performed on the hod of a 
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Bath stove, and decoction over an open fire, but this should 
be furnished with cranes or trivets to support the vessels, 
that they may not be overturned by the burning away of 
the fuel. Hot closets and boilers are easily and often at- 
tached to open grates. 

175, For small operations and experiments, gas burners, 
and spirit, oil or tallow lamps will serve. The chaufter 
with parallel sides, which is in fact the body of a furnace, is 
very convenient on many occasions, and its power may be 
greatly increased by ss it with a dome and chimney. 


FURNACES. 


176. In all furnaces, the principal objects are, to phodade 
a sufficient degree of heat, with little consumption of fuel, 
and. to be able to regulate the degree of heat. 

177. An unnecessary waste of fuel is prevented by fortn-: 
’ ing the sides of the furnace of very imperfect conductors of 
caloric, and by constructing it so that the subject operated 
on may be exposed to the full action of the fire. | : 

178, The degree of heat is regulated by the quantity of 
air which comes in contact with the burning fuel. ‘The quan- 
tity of air is in the compound ratio of the size of the aper-) 
ture through which it enters, and its velocity. The velocity: 
may be increased by mechanical means, as by bellows, or 
by increasing the height and width of the ChB ESE: 

179. The essential parts of a furnace are, 

a. A body for the fuel to burn in ; 

b. A grate for it to burn upon ; 

C. An ash-pit to admit air and receive the ashes ; ; 

d. A chimney for carrying off the smoke and vapours. 

180. The ash-pit should be perfectly close, except the 
door, which should be furnished with a register-plate, to re~ 
culate the quantity of air admitted. 

' 181. The bars of the grate should be square or triangu- 
Jar, and placed with an angle pointed downwards, and not 
above half an inch distant. The arate should be wien on 
the outside of the body. 

182. The body may be cylindrical or elliptical, sie aper- 
tures for introducing the fuel and the subjects of the opera- 
tion, and for conveying away the smoke and vapours. 

183. The forms of furnaces have been infinitely varied, 
either by the caprice of chemists, or to adapt them to cer- 
tain specific pur poses, or ‘to suit them to many ane 
which generally injures them for all. 
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a When the combustion is supported by the current 
of air naturally excited by the pening of the fuel, it 
is called a wind furnace; | 

b. When it is accelerated by increasing the velocity of 
the current by bellows, it forms a blast-furnace ; 

c. When the body of the furnace is covered with a 
dome; which terminates in the chimney, it constitutes 
a reverberatory furnace. 

184. Furnaces are either fixed, and built of Jeanie or 
are portable, and fabricated of plumbago, earthen ware, plate- 
iron. When of iron, they must be lined with some badly 
conducting and refractory substance, both to prevent the 
dissipation of heat, and to defend the iron against the action 
of the fire. Dr Black employed two different coatings. 
Next to the iron, he applied a composition of three parts by 
weight of charcoal, and one of fine clay, first mixed im the 
state of fine powder, and then worked up with as much wa- 
ter as permitted the mass to be formed into balls, which were 
applied to the sides of the furnace, and beat very firm and 
compact with the face of a broad hammer, to the thickness 
of about one inch and a half in general, but so as. to give an 
elliptical form to the cavity. Over-this, another lute, com- 
posed of six or seven parts of sand, and one of clay; was ap- 
plied, in the same manner, to the thickness of about half an 
inch. These lutes must be allowed to become perfectly dry 
before the furnace is heated, which should at first be done 
gradually. A mixture of scales of iron and powdered, tiles, 
worked up with blood, hair, and clay, is much recommend- 
ed; and Professor Hagen says, that it is less apt to split 
and crack when exposed at once to a violent heat than when 
dried gradually, according to the common directions. ‘They 
may also be lined with fire bricks of a proper form, accu- 
rately fitted and well-cemented together before the Fepapiete 
is screwed on. 

185. The general fault of furnaces is, that they. adee too 
much air, which prevent us from regulatiug the tempera- 
ture. The fire either becomes too violent and upmanage- 
able, or, when more cold air is admitted than what is neces- 
sary for supporting the combustion, the heat is carried off, 
and the temperature cannot be raised sufficiently. The su- 
perior merit of Dr Black’s furnace consists in the facility 
with which the admission of air is regulated ; and every at- 
‘tempt hitherto made to improve it, by i increasing the num- 
ber of its apertures, have in reality injured it. 

D 
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186. Heat may be applied to vessels employed in chemi- 


cal operations, 
a. Directly, as in the open fire and sepebereines fur- 
nace ; 
b. Or through the medium of sand; the sand-bath:; 
c. Of water ; the water-bath ; 
d. Of steam; the vapour-bath ; ; steam apparatus ; 
_e. Of air; as in the muffle; hot closet. 


CHEMICAL OPERATIONS. 


187. Although, in all chemical operations, combination 
takes place, and there are very few of them in which de- . 
composition does not also occur; yet, for the sake of me- 
thod, we shall consider them as principally intended to pro- 
duce 

_a. Change in the form of aggregation * ; 

6. Combination ; 

c. Decomposition. | 
188. The form of aggregation may be altered by, . 
- a. Fusion; | 

_ 6. Vaporization ; 

c. Condensation ; 

_ d. Congelation ; 

e. Coagulation. | 

189. Liquefaction is commonly used to express the melt- 

ing of substances, as tallow, wax, resin, &c. which pass* 
through intermediate states of softness before they become 
fluid. It is employed in the preparation of most of the 
plasters and ointments. 
_. 190. Fusion is the melting of substances which pass im- 
mediately from the solid to the fluid state, as many salts and 
most of the metals. Substances differ very much in fusibility ; 
some, as water and mercury, existing as fluids in the ordi- 
nary temperatures of the atmosphere; while others, as the 
pure earths, are scarcely fusible. Fusion is exemplified in 
sulphur, acetate of potass, alum, and various metallic pre- 
parations. | | 


_ ™ The change of the form of aggregation is commonly preceded by expan- 
sion or contraction. Bodies differ very much in the degree of gradual expan- 
sion, which equal increments of temperature produce in them. Gases and va- ~ 
pours are more expansible than fluids, fluids than solids... The individuals of the 
two last forms of ‘aggregation also exhibit considerable differences. All gases 
and vapours expand alike... MB be 
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191. When a substance acquires by fusion a degree of 
transparency, a dense uniform texture, and great brittleness, 
and exhibits a conchoidal fracture, with a specular surface, 
and the edges of the fragments very sharp, it is said to be vi- 
trified. ‘example, Glass of antimony. 

192. During fusion and vaporization, caloric is imparted 
to the body melted or vaporized; and as the temperature is 
not increased at the same time, the caloric is said to become 
latent. During condensation and evaporation, caloric is ab- 
stracted or evolved, and becomes: sensible. 

193. ‘These changes take place at certain determinate de- 
grees of temperature *, which are called the freezing or melt- 
ing points, or boiling points, of each substance. Of these, 
tables are inserted in the Appendix. 

194. In general, simple substances are less fusible than 
- compounds ; thus, the simple earths cannot be melted singly, 
_but when mixed are easily fused. Metallic mixtures melt 
more readily than the simple metals, not only than the mean 
of the whole, but sometimes than the most t fusible. On this 
depends the utility of solders. : 

195. The additions which are sometimes niaae to ieEvais- 
tory substances to promote their fusion, are termed fluzes. 

196. ‘These fluxes are generally saline bodies. 

a. The alkalies, potass, and soda, promote powerfully 

’ the fusion of siliceous stones ; but hey are only used 

for accurate experiments. 

The white flux is a mixture of a little potass with car- 

bonate of potass, and is prepared by deflagrating to- 
gether equal parts of nitrate of potass and ip oy ll 
trate of potass. 

When an oxide is at the same time to be ifncad! the 
black flux is to be preferred, which is produced: by 
the deflagration of two parts of supertartrate of po- 

_ tass and one of nitrate of potass. It differs fr om the 
former only in containing a little charcoal. 

Soap promotes fusion by being converted by the fire 
into carbonate of soda and charcoal. ) 

6, Aluminous stones have their fusion greatly ener 
by the addition of sub-borate of soda. 

c. Muriate of soda, the mixed phosphate of soda and 
ammonia, and other salts, are also poner em- 
ployed. . 





_* Temperature is that state of any body, by which it excites the sensation of 
heat or of cold, and produces the other effects which depend on the excess or de- 
ficiency of caloric. 


D2 
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197%. The vessels in which fusion is performed, must re- 
sist the heat necessary for the operation. In many pharma- 
ceutical purposes, an open fire is sufficient ; and an iron or 
copper ladle or pot may be used. . 

198. In other cases, the heat of a furnace is required, and 
the fusion is performed in crucibles. 

199. Crucibles are of various sizes, forms and materials. 

200. The large crucibles are generally conical, with a small 
spout for the convenience of pouring out: the small ones 
are truncated triangular pyramids, and are oe sold 
in nests. 

201. The Hessian crucibles are composed of clay and 
sand, and when good will support an intense heat many 
eine without softening or melting; but they are disposed 
to crack when suddenly heated or cooled. This inconveni- 
ence may be on many occasions avoided, by using a double 
crucible, and filling up the interstice with sand, or by co- 
vering the crucible with a lute of clay and sand, by which 
means the heat is transmitted more gradually and equally. 
Those which give a clear sound when struck, and are of an 
uniform thickness, and have a sioiilichetlitiadeel colour: with- 
- out black spots, are reckoned the best. 

202. Wedgwood’s crucibles are made of clay ee with 
baked clay finely pounded, and are in every respect sagt 
to the Hessian, but they are expensive. 

203. The black lead crucibles, formed of clay dad plum- 
bago, are very durable, resist sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, and may be repeatedly used; but they are destroyed 


when saline suystances are melted im them, and suffer com- 


bustion when exposed red-hot,to a current of air. 

204. When placed ina furnace, crucibles should never be 
set upon the bars of the grate, but always upon a suppott. 
Dr Kennedy found the hottest part of a furnace to be about 
an inch above the grate. They may be covered, to prevent 
the fuel or ashes from falling into them, with a lid of the 
same materials, or with another crucible inverted overthem. 
- 205. When the fusion is completed, the substance may be 

‘either permitted to cool in the crucible, or poured out upon 
a slab, or into a heated mould anointed with tallow, never 


with oil, or, what is still better, covered with a thin coating — 


of chalk, which is applied by laying it over with a mixture — 


of chalk diffused in water, and then evaporating the water 


completely by heat. To prevent the crucible from being — 
broken, by cooling too rapidly, it should be either harm in 
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the furnace, to cool gradually with it, or covered with some 
vessel, to prevent its being exposed immediately to the air. 

206. Fusion is performed with the intentions, 

a. Of weakening the attraction of aggregation, 
1. To facilitate mechanical division, as in the canbe 
lation of tin or phosphorus ; — 
2. ‘To produce mechanical union, as in soldertengs 
3. To promote chemical action, as in forming plas- 
ters, alloys, running a's and combining sul- 
phur and metals, 
b. Of separating from each other substances of different 
degrees of fusibility, as metals from their scoriz. 

207. Vaporization, in its most general sense, is the con- 
version of a solid or fiuid into vapour by the agency of ca- 
loric, whether accompanied by decomposition or not. 

208. Some solids, unless subjected to very great pressure, 
are at once converted into vapour, although “most of them. 
pass through the intermediate state of fluidity. 

209. Vaporization is employed, 

a. ‘Yo separate substances differing in volatility. 
b. 'To promote chemical action, by disaggregating them. 

210. When employed with either of these views, either 

a. No regard is paid to the substances volatilized, 
1. From fluids, as in evaporization ; ~ 
2. From solids, as in ustulation and charring ; 
b. Or the substances vaporized are condensed in pro- 
per vessels, 
1. In a liquid form, as in distillation ; 
2. In a solid form, as in sublimation; 
c. Or the substances disengaged are permanently elas- 
tic, and are collected in their gaseous form, in a 
pneumatic apparatus. 
|. 211. Vaporability is merely a relative term, and from ana- 
| logy it may be concluded that all bodies may be converted 
into vapour at a very high temperature, and vice versa, that 
all gases may be condensed by very great abstraction of ca- 
loric. 

212. Substances are however said to be permanently elas- 
tic, when they exist in the form of air at ordinary tempera- 
tures; to be vaporizable, when they can be converted into 
the form of an elastic fluid at an increased temperature; to 
be volatile, when a slight increase is sufficient for the pur- 
pose ; and to be fixed, when it requir es a great increase, or 
cannot be effected. 

213.. Vaporization is much retarded by increase of pres- 
sure, and facilitated by its diminution, insomuch, that some 
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substances ‘which, wiles the, ordinary pressure of the at- 
mosphere, seem to pass at once from the state of solid to 
that of vapour, may, by the application of sufficient pressure, 
be made to assume the intermediate state of fluidity ; ; while, 
on the contrary, all fluids which have been hitherto tried, 
begin in a vacuum to boil and to emit vapour, when their 
temperature is lower, by 120° at least, than their vaporific 
point, at the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. | 

214, Evaporation is the conversion into steam of any li- 
quid, whether it be pure or nearly so, or contain in solution 
any substance, as salts or vegetable matters. ‘There is no 
formation of any new substance; and when the evaporated 
fluid contains any substance in solution, it is merely the sol- 
vent, or a part of it, that is removed, and the dissolved mat- 
ter remains either solid or in concentrated solution. 

215. Spontaneous evaporation is when, without the applica- 
tion of heat, it takes place quietly, with an imperceptible 
waste of the fluid evaporated. It is most commonly observed 
when a large surface is exposed to the action of the atmos- _ 
phere ; and it was formerly supposed to be a mere solution — 
of vapour in the air. But that this is not the case, appears 
from spontaneous evaporation taking place more rapidly 
when the air is removed, as under the exhausted receiver of 
an air pump. ‘The acceleration of spontaneous evaporation 
by a current of air blowing over the surface of a fluid, is 
owing to the removal of the vapour lying on its: yerenane; 
which, by its pressure, prevents the formation of more. 

216. Ebullition is when, in consequence of the application 
of heat, evaporation is rapidly performed, with the formation | 
of bubbles of vapour which pass through the fluid, and burst 
on-its surface. _Of some viscid fluids the bubbles do not 
burst rapidly, but accumulate and boil over the vessel; to 
prevent which, it is necessary sometimes to pour a little oil 
on the surface, or to break the bubbles by stirring. When 
vapour is rapidly formed at the bottom of the fluid before 
the whole has been heated to the boiling point, violent suc- 
cussions take place, in consequence of its rapid condensation, 
as it rises in the colder fluid.. This is prevented by insert- 
ing a coil of metallic wire in the fluid, to be evaporated by | 
ebullition. 

217. It is performed in open, shallow, or hemispherical 
vessels of silver, tinned copper or iron, earthen-ware. or 
glass. The necessary caloric may be furnished by means of 
“an open fire, a lamp or afurnace, and applied either direct- 
ly, or by the intervention of sand, water, or vapour. ‘The 
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degree of heat must be regulated by the nature of the. sub- 
stance operated on. In general, it should not be greater, 
than what is absolutely necessary. It is promoted by reduc- 
tion of atmospheric pressure, and removal of the steam as it 
is formed. : i “3 
218. Evaporation may be, 
a. Partial: . 
1. From saline fluids, Concentration ;_. 
2. From viscid fluids, Inspissation. 
_ 6. Total, Exsiccation. 
219. Concentration is employed, , 
a. To lessen the quantity of diluting fluids; as in sul- 
phuric acid and saline fluids in general. 
b, As a preliminary step to crystallization; as in the 
manufacture of sea salt. : | 

220. Inspissation is almost confined to animal and vegeta- 
ble substances; and as these are apt to be partially decom- 
posed by heat, or to become empyreumatic, the process. 
should always be performed, especially towards the end, in 
a water or vapour bath. 

221. Easiccation is the total expulsion of moisture from 
any body. by means of caloris. The exsiccation of com- 
pound oxides should always be performed in the water 
bath. ' 

222. Exsiccation may be also performed without increased 
temperature, by confining the substance to be dried under 
a vessel, or, what is more powerful, under an exhausted. re- 
ceiver, along with a substance having a. strong affinity for 
water, as sulphuric acid, lime, &c. , i 
_. 223. Exsiccation is performed. on saline bodies, to. render. 
them more acrid or pulverulent, or to. prepare them for che- 
mical operations. Animal and vegetable substances are ex- 
siccated to give them a solid form, and to prevent their fer~ 
mentation. fay 
_ 224, Salts are deprived of their water of crystallization by 
exposing them to the action of heat in a glass vessel or iron 
ladle. Sometimes they first dissolve in their water of crys- 
tallization (or undergo what is called the watery fusion, ) and, 
are afterwards converted into a dry mass by its total expul- 
sion; as in the calcination of borax, or burning, so. called,. 
of alum. ? 

225. The sudden. exsiccation of some salts is attended 
with a crackling noise, and splitting of the salt, as in mu-. 
“riate of soda, which is termed decrepitation, and is perform- 
ed by throwing into a heated iron vessel, small quantities of 
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the salt at a time, covering it up, and waiting until the de- 
crepitation be’ over, before a fresh quantity is thrown in. 

226. Ustulation is almost entirely a metallurgic operation, 
and is employed to expel the sulphur and arsenic contained 
in some metallic ores. ‘The reverberatory furnace is com- 
monly employed for roasting, and the heat is at first very 
gentle, and slowly raised to Tedness: The process is aecele- 
rated by exposing as large a surface of the substance to be 
roasted as possible, and by stirring it frequently, so as to 
prevent any ag gelutination, and’ to bring every part in suc- 
cession to the ‘surface. It is performed on small quantities 
im tests placed within a muffle. ‘Tests are shallow vessels — 
made of bone ashes, or baked clay. Muffles are vessels of 
baked clay, of a semi-cylindrical form, the flat side forming 
the floor, and the arched portion the roof and sides. The 
end and sides,are perforated with holes for the free trans- 
mission of the heated air, and the open extremity is placed 
at the door of the furnace, for the oes and manipula- | 
tion of the process. 

22%. Charring may be He fan on any af the compound 
oxides, animal or vegetable, by subjecting them to a degree — 
of heat sufficient to expel all their hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen, while the carbon, being a fixed principle, partly re- 
mains behind in the state of charcoal. ‘The temperature above 
212 necessary for the operation, may be produced either by 
the combustion of other substances, or by the partial com- 
bustion of the substance to be charred. In the former case, 
the operation may be performed in any vessel which ex- _ 
cludes the air while it permits the escape of the gases or 
vapours formed. In the latter, the access of air must be re- 
gulated in such a manner, that it may be suppressed when- 
ever the combustion has reached the requisite degree ; for if 
continued to be admitted, the charcoal itself would be dissi- 
pated in the form of nares acid gas, and nothing would 
remain but the alkaline and earthy matter, which these sub- 
stances always contain. When combustion is carried this 
length, the process is termed Incineration. The vapours 
which arise in the operation of charring are sometimes 
condensed, as in the manufacture of tar. Chardoal’3 is some- 
times obtained as a bye product in other processes, as in 
the distillation of tar and pyrolignic acid. 

228. Condensation is the reverse of expansion, and is pro- 
duced either, 

a. Gradually, by mechanical pressure forcing out the 
caloric in a sensible form, as water is squeezed out 
of a sponge; or, 
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bs Suddenly, by the chemical abstraction of caloric, 
which is followed by an approximation of the parti- 

_» cles of the substance. 

229, Gradual condensation is rarely attended by any 


| change in the form of aggregation, but generally consists in 
| a mere diminution of volume or in contraction. 


- 230. It may, however, be performed so rapidly, as toibe 


| etbeahcl bid with an obvious disengagement of heat and light; 
as in the inflammation of tinder in the compressing syringe. 


231. Many of the gases hitherto considered as permanent- 


| ly elastic have also been condensed into a fluid form by Mr 
| Faraday, by the compression excited by their own vapour 


| highly expanded by heat. 


232. Compression is used occasionally to promote chemi- 


| cal action, and to favour the union of gaseous bodies with 
each other or with fluids; as when we compress carbonic 
| acid into water or alkaline solutions. 


233. Sudden condensation only occurs when subbstaditiens 
naturally liquid or solid have been converted into the state 


| of vapour, by heat or reduction of pressure, or by other ad- 
| ventitious circumstances, and takes place whenever these cir- 
| cumstances are removed. It is therefore always preceded 
| by vaporization, and comprehends those operations in which 
the substances vaporized are condensed in proper vessels. 
When the product is a fluid, it is termed distillation; when 
solid, sublimation. . 


. 234, Distillation is said to be performed, 
_a. Via humida, when a fiuid is subjected to the opera- 
tion ; 
b. Via sicca, when solids are subjected to the operation, 
and the fluid product arises from decomposition, and 
a new arrangement of the constituent elements. 
235. The distinction seems sufficiently obvious ; yet there 


| are cases of which it is doubtful to which of them they be- 


long. Via humida we distil water, aromatic waters, volatile 
oils, spirits, ethers, agua ammonie by the old process, am- 
moniated spirits, distilled vinegar. Via sicca we distil em- 


pyreumatic oils, spirit of hartshorn, ot lope Soot acid, mineral 
acids, chlorine. 


236. The objects bf distillation are, 

a. 'To separate more volatile fluids from less volatile 
fluids or solids; as spirit from water, ether from spi- 
rit, volatile oil from vegetables. 

b. To promote the union of different substances ; as wa- 
ter or spirit with a oils. 
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c. ‘To generate new products by the action of fire; for- 
pili of ether, all distillations via sicca. 

237. In all distillations the heat applied should not - 
greater than what is necessary for the formation of the va- 
pour, and even to this degree it should be gradually raised. | 
The vessels also in which the distillation is performed should 
never be filled above one-half, and sometimes not above one- 
fourth, lest the mohair ates contained in them should boil 
over. 

238. In distillation we have to consider 

a. ‘The apparatus ; 
6. The management of the heat. 

239. As distillation is a combination of evaporation ind 
condensation, the apparatus consists of two principal parts ; 

a. The vessels in which the vapours are formed ; 
b. ‘The vessels in which they are condensed. 

240. ‘The vessels employed for both purposes are various- 
ly shaped, according to the manner, in which the operation 
is conducted. ‘The first difference depends on the direction: 
of the vapour after its formation. It either. 

a. Descends ; distillation per descensum ; : 

6. Ascends; distillation per ascensum ; i 
c. Or passes off by the side; distillation ad latus. 

241. Distillation per descensum is obsolete as apharmaceutic 
process, but is used in the arts when the vapour is very heav 
and cannot be made to ascend. ‘The matter to be distilled is 
supported over the condensing chamber or vessel, and the 
heat is applied around and above the matter to be distilled. 
In this way volatile metals, as mercury and zinc, are distilled ° 
from their ores. Organic substances are also treated in 
this way; but the product is of a mixed nature, as in the 
manufacture of tar, which is a mixture of empyreumatic oil 
and pyrolignic acid, distilled products, with melted rosin. 

242. On a small scale, a perforated plate, generally of 
tinned iron, is fixed within any convenient vessel, so as to’ 
leave a space beneath it. ‘The subject of the operation is.’ 
laid on this plate, and is covered by another, accurately fit- 
ting the vessel, and sufficiently strong to support the fuel. 
which is burnt upon it. Thus ‘the heat is applied from 
above, and the vapour is forced to descend into the inferior 
cavity, where it is condensed. In this way the oil of cloves 
was said to be prepared. But it is evident that the applica- 
tion of the heat was very uneconomical, 
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|» 243. Distillation per ascensum and ad latus are but) modi- 
| fications of each other. In the former, the vapour is made 
| to ascend into an upper vessel, and is there condensed. In 
| the latter, the vapour, after ascending a little way, is carried 
| off laterally before it is condensed.- But in the distillation 
| per ascensum, there is always a lateral condensing apparatus, 
| as the whole vapour can scarcely be condensed in is upper 
| vessel. | 

244. The purest example of distillation per ascensum.is 
| where the cucurbit and alembic are used, or the apparatus 
| called the cold still, the {flobrenkopfe of the Germans.) 

245. The vessel most commonly employed for the distil- 
| lation of waters and spirits is the common copper-still, which 
| consists of a body for containing the materials, and a head 
into which the vapour ascends. From the middle of the 
| head a tube arises a short way, and is then reflected down- 
| wards, through which the steam passes to be condensed. 

| . 246.. Another kind of head, rising to a great height be- 
| fore. it is reflected, is sometimes used for separating fluids, 
| which differ ale in volatility, as it. was supposed that the 
| less volatile vapours would be condensed, and fall back into 
the still, while only the more volatile vapours would arise 
| to the top, so as to pass to the refrigeratory. The same ob- 
| ject may be more conveniently and economically attained by 
managing the fire with caution and address. 

247. ‘The greater the surface exposed, and the less the 
) height the vapours have to ascend, the more rapidly does the 
distillation, proceed; and so well are these principles under- 
| stood, by the Scotch distillers, that they de not take more 
than three minutes to discharge a still containing 50. gallons 
of fluid. 

_ 248, ‘Phe condensing apparatus used with the common still 
| is very. sumple. ‘The tube in which the head terminates is 
inserted into the upper end of a pipe, which is kept cool by 
passing through a vessel filled with water, called the Refri- 
geratory. This pipe is commonly made of a serpentine 
form; but as this renders it difficult to be cleaned, Dr Black 
| recommends a sigmoid pipe. The refriger atory may be fur- 
| nished with a stop- -cock, that when the Water it. contains be- 
| comes too: hot, and does not condense all the vapour par, 
duced, it may be changed for cold water. 

249. A. very convenient condensing apparatus, now mueh 
used, is along straight pipe, which is surrounded by another 
tube consider: ably wider, which acts as a Refrigeratory, by a 
stream of water being made to pass through it, entering cold 
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at the remote or lower end, aie issuing heated at the. upper 
or near end. In all cases, the product of the distillation 
drops from the lower end of the pipe into the vessel destined 
to receive it; and we may observe, that when any vapour 
issues along with it, we should either diminish the power of 
the fire, or change the water in the refrigeratory. 

250. Circulation was a process formerly in use. It is a distil- 
lation per ascensum, and consisted in arranging the apparatus 
so, that the vapours were no sooner condensed into a fluid 
form, than this fluid returned back into the distilling ves- 
sels, to be again vaporized ; and was effected by distilling in 
a glass vessel, with so long a. neck that the vapours were 
condensed before they escaped at the upper extremity, or by 
inverting one matrass within another. 

251. The distillation ad latus is performed in a retort, or 
pear-shaped vessel, having the neck bent to one side. ‘The 
body of a good retort is all rounded, uniform in its appear- 
ance, with a thin bottom, and of an equal thickness, and the 
neck is sufficiently bent to allow the vapours, when conden- 
sed, to run freely away, but not so much as to render the 
application of the receiver inconvenient, or to bring it too 
near the furnace. ‘The passage from the body to the neck 
must be perfectly free and sufficiently wide, otherwise the 
vapours produced in the retort circulate long in its body, 
without passing over into the receiver. 

252. The condensing apparatus used with the retort is 
commonly a receiver. ‘These are of many shapes, 

a. Simple, which may be either a ballon or a bottle ; 

_b. Tubulated, having a tubulature, which may be either 
‘closed with a stopper, or connected with other appa- 
ratus by a bent tube; 

c. Spout, having a spout issuing from the lower side, 
by which means the product of different periods of 
the process may be kept separate. 

d. Compound, consisting of a series of receivers, as the 
-alludels of the old chemists, or those used now in the 
distillation of nitric and muriatic acid ; or of a series 
of bottles, connected by tubes, as in Woulte Ss appa- 
ratus. 

253. The variety of forms given to Woulfe s apparatus is 
now very great. It essentially consists of a tubulated retort, 


adapted to a tubulated receiver. With the tubulature of | 


the receiver a three-necked bottle is connected by means of 
a bent tube, the further extremity of which is immersed, 
one or more inches, in some fluid contained in the botile: 


. 
See eee 
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A series of two or three similar bottles are connected with 
this first bottle in the same way. In the middle tubulature 
of each bottle, a glass tube is fixed, having its lower extre- 
mity immersed about a quarter of an inch in the fluid. The 
height of the tube above the surface of the fluid must be 
greater than the sum of the columns of fluid standing over 
the farther extremities of the connecting tubes, in all the 
bottles or vessels more remote from the retort. ‘Tubes so 
adjusted are termed Tubes of safety, for they prevent that 
reflux of fluid from the more remote into the nearer bottles, 
| and into the receiver itself, which would otherwise inevitably 
happen, on any condensation of vapour taking'place m the 
retort, receiver, or nearer bottles. The further tubulature 
of the last bottle is commonly connected with a pneumatic 
apparatus, by means of a bent tube. , When the whole is 
properly adjusted, air blown into the retort should pass 
through the receiver, rise in bubbles through the fluids con- 
| tained in each of the bottles, and at last escape by the bent 
| tube. In the receiver, those products of distillation are col- 
| lected, which are condensable by cold alone. The first 
| bottle is commonly filled with water, and the others with al- 
| kaline solutions, or other active fluids; and as the perma- 
| nently elastic fluids produced are successively subjected to 
‘the action of all these, only those gases will escape by the 
- bent tube which are not absorbable by any of them. 
| 254. Connection and adjustment of parts.—In the common 
| still, the tube of the head is fitted mto the condensing tube, 
or screwed to it by a joining screw, and it is rare that any 
lute is necessary. As the remote orifice is left open, all the 
joinings may be air tight. - b 

255. When a simple retort and receiver are used, the 
neck of the retort should reach into the body of the receiver. 
A lute will be necessary to close the juncture, even if their 
necks be adapted by grinding. | | | 

256. A double conical tube of glass or earthen-ware, call- 
ed an Adopter, is always advantageously interposed be- 
tween the retort and receiver, receiving the neck of the 
former, and entering into the body of the latter. The join- 
ing of the adopter and receiver must be accurately luted ; 
| that between the retort and adopter may be left without 
| lute, as it soon gets closed by a little condensed vapour, and 
| it acts as a safety valve, only giving way when the internal 
pressure would endanger the bursting of the apparatus. 

257. It is never advisable to have a retort and receiver . 
made perfectly air-tight ; because, the air in the vessel by its 
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éxpansion when heated, causes great pressure on the sur- 
face of the distilling fluid, and thus retards the process, | 
There ts also much ‘danger either of the lute giving way, or 
the vessels themselves bursting from the expansion of the 
contained air. If permanently elastic fluids be extricated 
during the process, one of these consequences is inevitable. 
In such cases it is necessary to provide a way by which these 
gases may escape. We are commonly directed to pierce a 
hole through the lute, or to insert a piece of quill’ or glass 
tube between the necks of the retort and receiver communi- 
cating with the body of the latter, but this renders the fitting 
difficult, and is otherwise incorivenient,’ VIt ig much better 
to use a tubulated receiver, and to connect the tube with a 
Woulfe’s apparatus, or merely to insert it nto a cup with ~ 
mercury, which will act as a safety valve, allowing gas or © 
excess of vapour easily to escape, while by its play in the 
tube the mercury prevents any unequal ebullition of the 
fluid in the retort. By elongating the tube to 30 inches, I 
have been enabled to use it as an apparatus for distilling in 
vacuo. 

258. The materials to be operated upon are, in many in- 
stances, put into the body of the still, or introduced into the 
body of the retort before the coridensine apparatus is con- 
nected with it; in other instances, not pits after the con- 
nection is made. 

259. In the former case, there is no difficulty with ne 
common still pot; but with the simple retort, a funnel, with | 
a long tube, either straight or bent at right angles, called a _ 
Retort funnel, is necessary, to prevent the neck of the retort 
being soiled by the fluid to be poured in. 

260. When the apparatus is previously mounted, fluids 
may be poured into the body of the still by a funnel-mouth- 
ed tube reaching nearly to the bottom, through which fluid 
may be poured | in, but vapour cannot escape. “The same 
end is obtained in retorts by a long-tubed funnel introduced 
through a cork fitted in the tubulature, by which contrivance 
I have prepared large quantities of nitric ether with’ perfect 
ease and safety; or a funnel with a double bent tube ( Wal- 
ter’s tube of safety) may be adapted to the tubulature. 

261. From the common still the residuum of the process 
may be drawn off by a stop-cock, without dismounting the 
apparatus; from a retort it can only be done by a syphon 
or long-tubed syringe. | 

262. The body of the still or retort should never be filled 
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above one-half, sometimes not above one-fourth, to prevent 
the possibility of boiling or spirting over. 

263. The modes of applying heat have been already no- 
ticed under evaporation, but its management varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the process. 

264. When the liquid to be distilled over already. exists in 
the material distilled, and especially when it is to be dissolved 


| out of a solid by the action of a volatile menstruum, as in 
| the distilled waters and spirits, the heat should be gradual- 
| ly raised, that the action may be complete, and that no vo- 
| latile matter be forced over unimpregnated. 


265. When, however, a volatile fluid is to have its nature 


| changed by the chemical action of another substance, as in) 
the formation of ether, the heat must be raised quickly, as 
otherwise part of the spirit will rise unchanged, not etheri- 


fied. 


_266. Means must also be used to prevent the receiver 


| from being heated by the caloric evolved during the con- 
| densation of the vapours. It may either be immersed i in 
cold water, or covered with snow or pounded ice ; or a con- 
| stant evaporation may be supported from its surface, by co- 
| vering it with a cloth, kept moist by means of the descent 
| of water, from a nese placed above it, through minute sy- 
| phons or spongy worsted threads. But aS, during the pro- 
cess of distillation, permanently elastic fluids are often pro- 
duced, which would endanger the breaking of the vessels, 
| these are permitted to escape, either through a tubulature, 
or hole in the side of the receiver, or rather. through a hole 


made in the luting. 
267. In most apparatuses for distillation, sonsideralil waste 


| of heat and time is sustained by a portion of the vapour be- 


ing condensed in the upper part of the still or retort, and 


| running back into its body, to be distilled over and over 
|} again. Therefore this part of the apparatus should never 


be cooled, as is often done, but kept hot, that as little va- 
pour as possible be condensed, until it reaches the th aa 


a ser. 


268. During the condensation of vapour, there is necessa- 


rily a great deal of heat communicated to surrounding bodies, 
| first te the vessel, and from it to substances in coutact with 
it. This heat may be economically used, 


1. To heat water, in which the condensérid® common- 
ly immersed. 
2, To heat the next charge of the still. 
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3. To gin) at the same time another more volatile 
flui 
4. 'To distil the same fiuid under diminished pressure. 
269. Distillation is greatly facilitated, and performed at a 
much reduced temperature, by removing or counteracting 
causes impeding the formation. of vapour. ‘These are, 
a. The pressure of the atmosphere. 
6. The pressure of the vapour already formed. 
270. The pressure of the vapour is removed by conden- 
sing it as quickly and as completely as possible. 
2'71. Many contrivances have been used for taking off the 
pressure of the atmosphere on distilling in vacuo. The air of 
the apparatuses may be removed, either by means of an ex- - 


hausting syringe, or by filling the whole apparatus with — 


steam, and thus to expel the air. 

272. The pressure of the atmosphere is then kept off, ei- 

ther, 
a. By stop-cocks, or 
b. The barometric mercurial valve. 

273. The former method has been tised by Mr Teopient: 
Mr Tritton and Mr Barry ; the latter first by myself. It con- 
sists in connecting with the condenser a tube thirty inches 
long, the lower end of which dips into a shallow dish, con- 
taining a sufficient quantity of mercury to fillit. ‘The boiler 
is then heated until the whole air be expelled through the 
tube, and vapour begins to escape; and upon condensing the 
vapour in the condenser, the mercury rises in the tube, effec- 
tually precluding the pressure of the atmosphere; and the 


distillation may now be completed at a greatly reduced tem- 


perature. 

274. Some inconveniences occasionally occur in distilla- 
tion, which it is necessary to guard against. — 

275. Boiling or spirting over is prevented by means ; ofa 

little soap or oil on the surface of the fluid, or by breaking 
and bursting the bubbles by an agitator, as in the large 
whisky stills. 

276. Burning is prevented by regulating the heat, by sus- 
pending the solid subject of the distillation in a basket ex- 
posed: to the action of the vapour in the head of the still, 
and by mechanical contrivances for scraping the bottom ‘of 
the still. " 

277%. The bursting of the apparatus is guarded against by 
valves and safety tubes. | 
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278. Abstraction is the drawing off, by distillation, of a 
| fluid, or a part of it, from a solid substance to which it has 
been added. Examples: the distilled waters and spirits. 

2'79. Cohobation is when a fluid, already distilled from any 
| substance, is redistilled from a fresh quantity of the same 
substance, to impregnate it more strongly with its virtues ; 
} as in double-distilled lavender water. | . 

280: Dephlegmation is when, by means of distillation, we 
render a more volatile fluid stronger, and leave a portion of 
the water undistilled ; as in rectifying spirituous liquors. In 
/some instances, dephlegmation can be effected without dis- 
tillation, by adding a substance which has a strong affinity 
| for water, and none for the fluid to be dephlegmated ; as 
when we dissolve subcarbonate of potass in spirituous liquors. 

281. Rectification is the repeated distillation of any fluid, 
| already distilled, to refine it and separate it more complete- 
| ly from foreign impregnations. Commonly in the second 
| distillation some substances are added, which retain or de- 
| stroy these impregnations; and it is likewise performed 
| more carefully, and with a lower temperature. 
| 282. Rectification is sometimes performed in a single pro- 
| cess, without dismounting the apparatus, by redistilling the 
| product into a second receiver from the first, into which the 
| material to assist the rectification has been previously put. 
It is only necessary to discontinue the application of cold, 
by which the condensation of the product has been effected 
| in the first receiver, and to substitute the application of a 
| sufficient degree of heat, to drive it over into the second. 
There are many examples of rectification in the Pharma- 
copeeia; spirits, ether, acids, volatile and empyreumatic oils, 
ammonia. 

283. Sublimation differs from distillation only in the form 
| of the product. When it is compact, it is termed a Subli- 
| mate; when loose and spongy, it formerly had the improper 

appellation of Flowers. The heat, if the open fire be not 
used, is most commonly applied through the medium of a 
sand-bath ; and the degree of heat, and the depth to which 


the vessel is inserted in it, are regulated by the nature of the 
| subiimate. 


284. Sublimation is performed, 

a. ‘Yo purify a volatile solid, as sulphur, benzoic acid, 
carbonate of ammonia, calomel, camphor. 

b. ‘To procure new combinations, as carbonate of am- 
monia, muriate of ammonia, muriate of ammonia and 
iron, calomel, corrosive sublimate, cinnabar. 

E 
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285. ‘The vessels employed for subliming are crucibles, 
cucurbits, jars, matrasses with wide necks, or retorts with 
short and wide necks; and the condensing vessels are an 
alembic, a second jar, crucible, or the upper half of the ma- 
trass, or a second matrass inverted over the first. Some- 
times a paper cone will suffice. : | 

286. When there is a narrow orifice between the subli- 
ming and condensing vessel, it is in danger of being choked ; 
and it is sometimes difficult to know, in opaque vessels, when 
the process is finished. 

287. ‘The great importance of the elastic fluids in modern 
chemistry has rendered an acquaintance with the means of 
collecting and preserving them indispensable. 

_ 288. When a gas is produced by any means, it may be re- 
ceived either, 
a. Into vessels absolutely empty; or 
b. Into vessels filled with some fluid, on which it exerts 
no action. 

289. The first mode of collecting gases may be practised | 
by-means of a bladder, moistened sufliciently to make it per- 
fectly pliable, and then compressed so as to empty it entire- 
ly. In this state it may be easily filled with any gas. An 
oiled silk-bag will answer the same purpose, and is more 
convenient in some respects, as it may be made of any size 
or form. 

290. Glass or metallic vessels, such as balloons, may also 
be emptied for the purpose of receiving gases, by fitting 
them with a stop-cock, and exhausting the air from them by _ 
means of an air-pump. 

291. But the second mode of collecting gases is the most 
convenient and common. 

292. The vessels may be filled previously either, 

a. With a fluid lighter; or 
b. Heavier than the gas to be received into it. 

293. The former method is seldom employed ; but if we 
conduct a stream of any gas heavier than atmospheric air, 
such as carbonic acid gas, muriatic acid gas, &c. to the bot- 
tom of any vessel, it will gradually displace the air, and fill 
the vessel. 

294. On the contrary, a gas lighter than the atmospheric — 
air, such as hydrogen, may be collected in an inverted ves- — 
sel, by conducting a stream of it to the top. re) 

295. But gases are most commonly collected by conduct- 
ing the stream of gas into an inverted glass jar, or any other 
vessel filled with water or mercury. The gas ascends to 
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| the upper part of the vessel, and displaces the fluid. In 
§ this way gas may be kept a very long time, provided a small 
quantity of the fluid be left in the vessel, which prevents 
1 both the escape of the gas, and the admission of atmosphe- 
f ricair. Large quantities of gas are kept in various appa- 
ratus constructed for the purpose called Gas-holders, or, 
| when furnished with the means of measuring the quantity, 
Gasometers. 7 ) 

296. The vessels may be of various shapes; but the most 
# commonly employed are cylindrical. They may be either 
| open only at one extremity, or furnished at the other with a 
} stop-cock. ) 

29%. The manner of filling these vessels with fluid, is to 
immerse them completely in it, with the open extremity di- 
§ rected a little upwards, so that the whole air may escape 
| from them, and then inverting them with their mouths down- 
} wards. , | 
| 298. For filling them with convenience, a trough or cis-| 
# tern is commonly used. This either should be hollowed out 
of a solid block of wood or marble ; or it may be constructed 
§ of wood, which should be weil painted, or lined with lead 
| or tinned copper, or it may be made of tin-plate well paint- 
| ed or japanned. Its size may vary very much; but it should 
| contain a sufficient depth of fiuid to cover the largest trans- 
| verse diameter of the vessels to be filled in it. At one end 
q or side, there should be a shelf for holding the vessels after 
§ they are filled. ‘This shelf should be placed about an inch 
@ or half an inch below the surface of the fluid. It may be 
fixed or moveable, and should be perforated with several 
holes, forming the apices of corresponding conical excava- 


co) 
tions on the lower side, through which, as through inverted 


} funnels, gaseous fluids may be more easily introduced into 
§ the vessels placed over them. In general, the vessels used 
| with .a mercurial apparatus should be stronger and smaller 
than those for a water-cistern. 

299. We should also have a variety of glass and elastic 
tubes for conveying the gases from the vessels in which they 
# are formed to the funnels under the shelf. 

300. Congelation is the reduction of a fluid into a solid 
§ form, in consequence of the abstraction of caloric. The 
means employed for abstracting caloric are, | 
a. The contact of cold bodies, which abstract a propor- 
tion of the heat; 
b, The evaporation of volatile fluids.. The evaporation 
of some fluids is so rapid, that the remaining portion 
E 2 
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is frozen. This may be assisted by removing the 
pressure of the atmosphere, as in the Cryophorus, 
and in Professor Leslie’s process for freezing. 

c. The liquefaction of solids, during which the caloric 
necessary to effect it becomes latent; 

d. The solution of saline bodies. In this process also 
heat becomes latent, and it is the most powerful means 
of producing cold which we possess. 

301. Congelation is much used in chemical experiments; 
and cooling, so essential in many pharmaceutic processes, de- 
pends upon the same principles. 

302. Coagulation is the conversion of a fluid into a solid of 
greater or less consistence, merely in consequence of a new 
arrangement of its particles, as during the process there is 
no separation of caloric or any other substance. ‘The means 
of producing coagulation are, increase of temperature, and 
the addition of certain substances, as alcohol, acids and run- 
nets. 

303: Coagulation is a property almost peculiar to animal 
substances, and especially to fibrine and albumen ; and the 
coagulation of these substances is permanent, which cannot 
be rendered again fiuid without decomposition, 

304. Coagulation is used in pharmacy for clarification. 

305. Gelatinization is the concretion of a fiuid into a soft 
solid, which may be again liquefied by a slight increase of 
heat, as the gelatinization of animal jelly, of vegetable jelly, 
of starch and of soap. 

306. The processes of pharmacy may be arranged into 
those of combination, and those of decomposition *. 





* 'The classification of the processes of pharmacy into those of combination 
and decomposition is convenient, but not correct, as chemical combination rare- 
ly occurs without some degree of decomposition. Buchner assumes two de. 
grees of combination and decomposition. If quicklime be dissolved in water, 
the solution is transparent, and they cannot be separated by mechanical means ; 
but the specific properties of the water and the lime are not altered ; the lime is 
still caustic, and the water transparent, fluid, and vaporizable. ‘This he calls a 
combination of the first degree. But if quicklime be dissolved in yinegar in 
certain proportions, the peculiar properties of each disappear, the lime is no long- 
er caustic, nor the vinegar acid, and a new substance, a neutral salt, is pro- 
duced. This is a combination of the second degree, which might also be called 
Union, as they have become one substance. In like manner, there are two 
degrees of decomposition. If we expose a solution of lime in vinegar to heat, 
the water is expelled, and a dry salt remains, both the water and salt re- 
taining their peculiar properties. This is an instance of separation of the first 
degree. But if sulphuric acid be poured upon this salt, the acetic acid will be 
evolved, having properties quite different from those it possessed in the salt, 
This is a decomposition of the second degree. 
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COMBINATION. 


307. Bodies are either simple or compound. 
4} 308. Asimple substance is a mass of elementary particles, 
} and therefore all necessarily homogeneous. 
309. A compound substance contains heterogeneous par- 
ticles, and then is composed of more elements than one. 
310. Compound bodies, may be divided into 
_ a. Primary compounds, consisting of simple substances 
combined with each other. ‘These may be subdivi- 
ded into binary, ternary, quaternary, &c. according to 
the number of their constituents. 
b. Secondary compounds, consisting of compound bodies 
combined with simple bodies, or with each other. 
311. This division is convenient, but arbitrary, as we are 
in fact ignorant of what are really simple bodies, and can- 





BUCHNER’S CLASSIFICATION OF FORMS OF MEDICINES PROCURED BY OPERATIONS 
OF THE FIRST DEGREE. 


Combination. Separation. 
Solutions. Infusions. 
Mucilages. Deeoctions. 
Emulsions. Infused Decoctions. 
Mixtures. Boiled Infusions. 
Drops. Tinctures. 
Draughts. Essences. 
Tinctures. Elixirs. 
Juleps. Wines. 
Gargles. Vinegars. 
Eye-waters. Solutions in Oil. 
Fomentations.. Distilled Waters and Spirits. 
Washes. Robs. 

‘ Injections. Extracts. 
Honeys, Pulps. 
Syrups, Jellies. 
Salves. Resins. 
Cerates. Volatile Oils. 
Balsams. 
Liniments. 
Plasters. 
Soaps. 


OPERATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 
Via humida. 


Solution— Deliquescence—Mixture—Neutralization—Evaporation—Distilla- 
tion—Evolution of gas—Rectification—Crystallization—Precipitation—Coagu- 
- lation—Congelation—Efflorescence—Fermentation, 


Via sicca. 


Trituration—Incandescence — Fusion — Detonation — Sublimation —Ustula- 
tion—Charring—Dry distillation—Incineration, 
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not ascertain the manner of combination in bodies com- 
pounded of three or more elements. 

312. The most minute particles into which any substance 
can be divided, similar to each other, and to the substance 
of which they are portions, are termed its Integrant particles. 

313. The integrant particles, 

a, OF simple. substances are also their elementary parti- 


b. 


C. 


cles ; 

Of primary compounds are composed of elementary 
particles ; 

Of secondary compounds are composed of interme- 
diate particles. 


314. Chemical combination is the intimate union of hete- 
rogeneous particles. It results from the exertion of the at- 
traction of affinity, and is therefore subjected to all the laws — 
of affinity. 
~315. Affinity is one of the species of attraction, and is re- 
oulated -by the following laws: 
a. Tt does not act at sensible distances. 


b. 


It is exerted only between particles of different spe- 
cles. 


Hy | ens al aie by different bodies, with different de- 


grees of force; and hence it was called Elective At- 
ee 


. It unites bodies in definite proportions; and when bo- 


dies combine in more proportions than one, these are 
multiples of each other. 


. It unites a first proportion of one body with another, 
‘more strongly than a second ; a second than a third, 


and so on; and hence it is in the inverse ratio of sa- 
turation * 


Jf Itis influenced by cane as, specific gravity, elastici- 


ty and temperature. 
g. It is often accompanied by a change of temperature. 


i. Substances chemically combined acquire new pro- 


a 


perties +. 
Substances chemically combined cannot be separated 
by mechanical means. 


k. The action produced by different affinities, existing 


im one substance, is called the Resulting affinity. 


316. The neutralizing power of all bodies has a certain 


* When a body refuses to combine with an additional proportion of another 
body, it is said to be saturated with it. 

+ When they reciprocally suspend their original properties, they are said to 
neutralize each other. 
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determinate proportion, to discover which the efforts of mo- 
dern chemists is directed. Upon this principle the doctrine 
of chemical equivalents is founded, of which tables have been 
constructed, supposed to represent also the ratio of the 
weights of their integrant particles or their atomic weights. 
Some chemists have assumed as unity Hydrogen, as being the 
least atomic weight among material substances, and others 
Oxygen, which is preferable, both on account of the impor- 
| tance of its agency in chemical operations, and that the re- 
| lation of the representative numbers is more easily perceived. 
} Upon the same principle Dr Wollaston has constructed a 
} logometric sliding scale, which is of great practical use. 
317. Affinity is 

a. Simple, when two bodies unite, in consequence of 
their mutual attraction, whether these bodies be them- 
selves simple, as oxygen and hydrogen, or compound, 
as sulphuric acid and potash, and even although, in 
the latter case, it be attended with decomposition, as 
when sulphuric acid unites with the potash of salt of 
tartar ; : 

6. Compound, when there is more than one new combina- 
tion, and when the new arrangement would not have 
taken place, in consequence of the attractions tending 
to produce either combination singly, as when solu- 
lutions of muriate of lime and carbonate of ammonia 
decompose each other mutually ; 

c. Disposing, when bodies unite not merely in conse- 
quence of the affinity they possess for each other ; 
but of the affinity which the compound they are 
about to form has for another substance present, with 
which it immediately combines; thus iodine added to 
a solution of potash decomposes the water to form 
iodic and hydriodic acids. 

318..‘The attractions which tend to preserve the original 
arrangement of bodies presented to each other are denomi- 
nated Quiescent attractions ; those which tend to destroy the 
} original, and to form a new arrangement, are termed Divel- 
§ lent attractions. 
| 319. It is evident that no new arrangement can take 
place, unless the divellent be more powerful than the quies- 
cent attractions. 

320. To produce the chemical union of any bodies, it is 
necessary, 

1. That they possess affinity for each other ; 

2. That their particles be placed into actual contact ; 
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3. That the strength of the affinity be greater than any 
counteracting causes which may be present. 

321. The principal counteracting causes of chemical union 
are, | 

1. The attraction of aggregation ; 

2. Gaseous repulsion of particles ; 

3. Affinities for other substances. 
aie, The attraction of aggregation is overcome by means 
a) 

1. Mechanical division. 
2. The action of caloric. 

323. ‘The gaseous repulsion of particles is prevented from 
operating, by presenting the bodies to each other before 
they have assumed the form of gas, or, as it is called, in 
their nascent state, or by flame, the electic spark or sudden | 
compression, which probably operate by forcing the parti- 
cles within the sphere of attraction. 

324. The means to be employed for overcoming the action 
of other affinities will be treated of under Decomposition. 

325. Combination is facilitated by increasing the points of* 
actual contact, or by rendering them closer, : 

1. By mechanical agitation ; 
2. By condensation; compression. 

326, The processes employed for producing combination 
may be considered, 

1. With regard to the nature of the substances combi- 
ned; and, . 
2. To the nature of the compound produced. 

32%. There are many instances of bodies of all forms of 
aggregation entering into chemical union with other bodies 
of the same form, or of different forms, and producing com- - 
pounds of various forms of aggregation. 

328. The combination of gases with each other, in some 
instances, takes place when simply mixed together: thus ni- 
trous and oxygen gases combine as soon as they come into | 
contact; in other instances, it is necessary to elevate their 
temperature to a degree sufficient for their inflammation, ei- 
ther by means of the electric spark, or the contact of an ig- 
nited body, as in the combination of oxygen gas with hydro- 
gen gas, or by an equivalent degree of pressure. 

329. When gases combine with each other, there is ge- 
nerally a considerable diminution of bulk, and not unfre- 
quently they are condensed into a liquid or solid form. But — 
when the combination is effected by ignition, a violent ex- 
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pansion previously takes place, in consequence of the in- 
crease of temperature. 

330. When gases combine with gases, the resulting « com- 
pound is either, 

a. Gaseous; as nitrous oxide, ammonia and muriatic 
acid ; 

b. Liquid; as water ; 

c. Solid ; as carbonate and muriate of ammonia. 

331. When gases retain the gaseous form after their com- 
bination with each other, they ‘either 

a. Retain their ageregate volume; as in atmospheric 
air, nitrous gas and muriatic acid ; 

6. Or are condensed to one-half; as in the formation of 
ammonia ; 

c. Or to one-third; as in nitrous acid gas. 

332. Gases dissolve liquids, or seem to dissolve them, as 
} in all cases of spontaneous evaporation. ‘The volume of the 
| gas is not altered in consequence of such solution. 

333. Gases dissolve solids, and in consequence of the 
combination undergo either 

a. Expansion. ‘The expansion is a multiple of the ori- 
ginal volume ; as carbonic oxide, which is twice the 
volume of the oxygen it contains; 

b. No change ; as carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas ; 

e. Condensation. The condensation is a multiple of the 
original volume, as bihydroguret of phosphorus, . 
which is half the volume of the hydrogen. 

334. Gases are absorbed by fluids, which either 

a. Remain fluid after saturation, as water saturated. 
with ammonia, muriatic acid, carbonic acid, &c. 

b. Or become solid, as mercury, various melted metals, 
by the absorption of oxygen. 

c. Or dissolved substances are precipitated by the ab- 
sorption of gas, as carbonate of lime is precipitated 
from lime-water. 

} 335. The maximum volume of each gas absorbable by 
} any fluid is always determinate ; but the proportion increases 
with the lowness of temperature and the degree of pressure. 
The volume of the liquid is always increased by the absorp- 


tion, as in the saturation of water with ammonia or mu-~ 
-Ylatic acid. 


336. Fluids, 
1. Are dissolved in Sases ; 
2. Or absorb them; 
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3. Combine with fluids ; 

4. Dissolve solids ; 

5. Or are rendered solid by them. 

7%. The proofs of the combination of fluids are, 

1. Their apparently perfect union ; as evinced by their 
remaining transparent ; their not separating accord - 
ing to their specific gravity, and their not being se- 
parable by mechanical means ; as when dilute alcohol 
or acid is added to water. 

2. Condensation, and evolution of heat, as in strong 
sulphuric acid or alcohol with water. ; 

3. Change of properties, as the union of alkaline with 

acid solutions. 

4. Change of form of aggregation, ‘either precipitation, 
as from sulphuric acid with lime-water ; or efferves- 
cence, as from solution of a carbonated alkali with an 
acid. 

338. Solids are, 

1. Dissolved in gases, when they either do not dilter 
their volume, but increase their specific gravity, or 
alter their volume always in a multiple ratio. 

2. Absorb gas. 

3. Are dissolved in fluids—Solution. 

4, Solidify fluids; as in the slaking of lime and the set- 
ting of plaster of Paris. 

5. Act upon solids; rarely, unless promoted by mecha- 
nical means, as friction or percussion ; or by heat. 

339. Solution is the diminution of aggregation in any so- 

lid or fluid substance, in consequence of its entering into 

chemical combination. ‘The substance, whether solid, as 

sugar, OF fluid, as volatile oil, whose aggregation is ieee 

dag is termed the Solvend ; sind the substance, by whose a- 

gency the solution is effected, is often called the Menstruum 

or Solvent, as water or aiéoliols 

340. Solution is said to be performed via humida, when 
the natural form of the solvent is fluid; but when the agency 
of heat is necessary to give the solvent its fluid form, the 
solution is said to be performed via sicca. 

341. Many of the pharmaceutical preparations are in- 
stances of solution in various menstrua. ‘They are attended 
either, 

a. With no change of property. 

Water affords syrups, mucilages, emulsions, saline 
solutions. 
Aleohol, tinctures, spirits, elixirs, liqueurs. 
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Ether, medicated ethers: dissolves caoutchouc. 
Acetic acid, medicated vinegars. 
Volatile oil dissolves resins. 
Fixed oil dissolves resins, fats, and oxide of lead. 
Mercury forms amalgams by dissolving other me- 
tals. 
b. With change of property. 
Acid liquors dissolve dry alkalies, earths, and me- 
tallic oxides. 
Alkaline liquors dissolve solid acids, resins, solid 
fats, animal substances. 
342. Solutions via sicca are rare in pharmacy. The sol- 
vents are, i ate 
Sulphur. 
Phosphorus. 
Metals. 
| 343. The dissolving power of each menstruum is limited, 
4 and is determinate with regard to each solvend. The solu- 
9 bility of bodies is also limited and determinate with regard 
¥ to each menstruum. 
| 344. When any menstruum has dissolved the greatest pos- 
| sible quantity of any solvend, it is said to be saturated with 
|it. Saturation is here employed in a different sense from what 
| it is in regard to saturation between substances of opposite che- 
/mical qualities. ‘To the latter, neutralization would be more 
‘J appropriate. In some cases, a menstruum, although satu- 
j rated with one substance, is still capable of dissolving others. 
Thus a saturated solution of muriate of soda will dissolve a 
4 certain quantity of nitrate of potass, and after that a portion 
4 of muriate of ammonia. 
§ 345. The dissolving power of solvents, and consequently 
§ the solubility of solvends, is generally increased by increase 
§ of temperature ; and conversely, this power is diminished by 
| diminution of temperature; so that, from a saturated solu- 
tion, a separation of a portion of the solvend generally. takes 
§ place on any reduction of temperature. ‘This property be- 
q comes extremely useful in many chemical operations, espe- 
§ cially in crystallization. 
9 346. Some substances, as lime and magnesia, are rather 
# more soluble in cold than in hot water; the solubility of 
others is not affected by temperature, and in some there ap- 
pears a singular and inexplicable anomaly, by which they 
are more soluble, less soluble, and again more soluble by 
| progressive increments of heat, as in sulphate of soda and 
§ Muriate and nitrate of baryta. | 
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347. Particular terms have been applied to particular cases 
of solution. 

348. The apparent solution of a fluid in the atmosphere 
is. termed Spontaneous evaporation. It is promoted by ex- 
posing a large surface, by frequently renewing the air in con- 
tact with the surface, and by increase of temperature. 

349. The quickness with which fluids evaporate is in pro- 
portion to the elasticity of their vapour, and this is sometimes 
so great as to be a source of much inconvenience. It ap- 
pears that the nature of the covering by which they are at- 
tempted to be confined has considerable influence, and that 
it allows those vapours to pass most me through it with 
which it has affinity. 

350. Some salts have so strong an affinity for water, 
that they attract it from the atmosphere in sufficient quanti- 
ty to dissolve them. ‘They are said to deliquesce. 

351. In old pharmacy, deliquescence was used as the 


means of obtaining a strong solution of some saline bodies; — 


and, according to the Dublin Pharmacopeeia of 1807, the 


Aqua subcarbonatis kali is still made in this fortuitous way; 


which, from its oiliness, was formerly called Oleum tariart 
per deliquium. 

352. Deliquescent salts must be kept ma warm dry place ; 
some, as muriate of lime, attract moisture from the driest 
air, and must be kept in very closely stopped bottles. Ad- 
vantage is taken of this property in some pharmaceutic pro- 
cesses ; as in the rectification of alcohol or ether. 

353. Other salts, on the contrary, retain their water of 
crystallization with so weak a force, that the atmosphere at- 


tracts it from them, so that they crumble into powder. © 


These are said to effloresce. Efilorescence, in this case, is 
owing to the evaporation of the water of crystallization, 
and hence it has been proposed to term it Deaquescence, to 
distinguish it from another kind of efflorescence, which takes 
place in iron-clay-slate, and on new plastered walls, which 
is owing to the shooting of acicular crystals from the absorp- 
tion of water of crystallization. 
354. Deaquescence is employed as a pharmaceutical pro- 
cess in the preparation of the sulphas sod@ siccatum, and it 
is promoted by exposing a large surface, and by a free cur- 
rent of warm dry air. 
355. Solution is either total or partial. Total solution 
takes place when the solvend is of a homogeneous nature, 
and is entirely dissolved if the menstruum be used in sufti- 
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cient quantity. Many examples of total solution occur in 
pharmacy. 

Saline solutions of all kinds, acid, alkaline, neutral, 

earthy, metallic. 

Mucilages; solutions of gum in water. 

Syrups; solutions of sugar in water. 

Tincture of pure resins and camphor in alcohol. 

Solution of camphor in oil. 

Solution of resin in oil, 

356. Partial solution is when the body acted upon is of a 
heterogeneous nature, consisting of some principle or prin- 
ciples soluble, and of others insoluble in the menstruum em- 
ployed ; e. g. bone, from which, by means of boiling water, 
we can dissolve the gelatin, and leave the earthy phosphates ; 
or, by means of weak acid, we can dissolve the earthy salt, 
and leave the gelatin. 

357. Solution is therefore employed to separate substances 
(for example, saline bodies,) which are soluble in the men- 
struum, from others which are not. 

358. In some cases, our object is to obtain the soluble 
substance in a state of purity: the operation is termed Jizi- 
viation. In this as small a quantity of the menstruum as is 
sufficient is used, in order that there may be less solution of 
heterogeneous matter, and less trouble is concentrating the 
solution. It is by lixiviation that the alkaline salts are ex- 
tracted from the ashes of vegetable matters, and their solu- 
tions are termed Leys; Lizivia. , 

359. In other cases, solution is employed to free an in- 
soluble substance from soluble impurities. Itis termed Edul- 
coration, which is best performed by using a very large quan- 
tity of the menstruum applied in successive quantities. The 
term edulcoration implies that the insoluble substance is to 
be washed with successive quantities of water, until it comes 
off insipid. Sometimes the taste is not trusted to; and a 
chemical test is employed, to ascertain that the water comes 
off unimpregnated. 

360. Organic products being generally composed of hete- 
rogeneous substances, are only partially soluble in the dif- 
ferent menstrua. To the solution of any of these substances, 
while the others remain undissolved, the term Zatraction is 
applied; and when, by evaporation, the substance extracted 
is reduced to a consistent form, it is termed an Extract. 
‘The proper preparation of Extracts, so as to obtain ina 
small bulk the active principles of medicinal substances, is a 
very important process in pharmacy, 
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361. In the extraction of the active principles of organic 


substances, the menstruum is either applied cold, or is as- 


sisted by heat, and different titles have been given to the 
processes. 
Cold extraction, includes infusion and maceration. 
Hot extraction, digestion and decoction. 

362. Extracts get the, title of Aard ox sofé according to the 
consistence to which they are reduced by evaporation, and 
are called watery or spirituous according to the menstruum 
employed. 

363. Infusion is employed to extract the virtues of aroma- 
tic and volatile substances, which would be dissipated by de- 
coction, and injured by maceration, and to separate sub- 
stances of easy solution from others which are less soluble. 
The process consists in pouring the menstruum upon the 
substances to be infused, placed in a proper vessel, covering 
it up, agitating it fr equently, and after a due time straining 
or decanting off the liquor, which is then termed the Infu- 
sion, if water be the menstruum employed. 

364, Watery infusions are extremely apt to spoil, and are 
commonly extemporaneous preparations. Sometimes a pro- 
portion of spirit, or tincture is added to make them keep 
longer. 

365. Infusions are sometimes directed to be made with 
cold, sometimes with boilmg water. ‘The latter is more 
active, and on some occasions seems necessary for extracting 
the active principle, as in making common tea. In other 
cases the use of boiling water is inadmissible, in conse- 
quence of its either dissipating the specific aroma or other 
volatile matter, or its taking up some principle while hot, 
which it deposits on cooling : thus the cold infusion of cin- 
‘chona remains transparent, while the hot infusion becomes 
turbid, and hence in the Pharmacopceia there are distinct 
ane for each. 

366. Some substances yield their soluble matter slowly, 
‘and must be left a considerable time in contact with the 
menstruum. This is the case with substances whose cuticle 
is entire, as tea leaves; or their texture dense, as guaiac 
wood, or are somewhat resinous, as cinchona bark. 

367. Others yield their soluble matter so readily, that 
when the menstruum is added in successive portions, the 
first is strong, the last weak, and it is necessary to mix them, 
This is daily observed in the preparation of coffee in the 
common coffee biggin. 

368. Various means have been proposed and employed 
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to assist the action of the menstruum. Count de la Garaye 
employed long trituration, and Real and Romershausen 
strong compression ; but the advantages of neither are equal 
to the expense. 

369. Maceration differs from infusion, it being continued 
for a longer time, and can only be employed for substances 
which do not easily ferment or spoil. Most of the officinal in- 
fusions are directed to be macerated for a greater or shorter 
length of time. By protracting maceration too long, the 
preparation often turns out less elegant, as the coarser and 
mucilaginous principles are not so quickly dissolved as the 
finer aromatic bitters. ae 

370. Digestion differs from maceration only in the acti- 
vity of the menstruum being promoted by a gentle degree 
of heat, from 60° to 90° Fahrenheit. It is commonly per- 
4 formed in a glass matrass, which should only be filled one- 
} third, and covered with a piece of wet bladder, pierced with 
| one or more small holes, so that the evaporation of the men- 
} struum may be prevented as much as possible, without risk 
4 of bursting the vessel. The vessel may be heated, either 


9} by means of the sun’s rays, of a common fire, or of the sand- 


} bath; and when the last is employed, the vessel should not 


@ be sunk deeper in the sand than the portion that is filled. 


| Sometimes, when the menstruum employed is valuable, a 


4 distilling apparatus is used to prevent waste. At other 
4 times, a blind capital is luted on, or a smaller matrass is in- 


| verted over a larger one ; and as the vapour is condensed in 


4 it, and runs back into the larger matrass, the process in 





7 this form has got the name of Circulation. 
§ 371. Decoction is performed by subjecting the substances 
operated on to a degree of heat, which is sufficient to boil 
the menstruum, and can only be employed with advantage 
| for extracting principles which are not volatile, and from 
4 substances whose texture is so dense and compact as to re- 
§ sist the less active methods of solution. When the men- 
struum is valuable, that portion of it which is converted into 
vapour is generally saved by condensing, it in a distilling 
9 apparatus. Many decoctions, as those of all astringent sub- 
] stances, become turbid on cooling; and it is of importance 
j to know the chemical nature of the deposit, as it is some- 
j times directed to be removed, and at other times to be pre- 
# served, often without any principle. Sometimes the action 
| of the menstruum is increased by raising its temperature 
above its boiling point by means of compression, as in Pa- 
pin’s digester. 
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DECOMPOSITION. 


372. Decomposition is the separation of bodies which were 
chemically combined. 

373. It can only be effected by the agency of substances 
possessing a stronger affinity for one or more of the consti- 
tuents of the compound, than these possess for each other, 
or when the divellent are more powerful than the quiescent 
_ affinities. 

3'74. Decomposition has acquired various appellations, 
according to the phenomena which accompany it. 

375. Dissolution differs from solution in being accom- 
panied by the decomposition, or a change in the nature of 
the substance dissolved. ‘Thus, we correctly say, a solution 
of lime in muriatic acid, and a dissolution of chalk in mu- 
riatic acid. 

376. Sometimes a gas is separated during the action of 
bodies on each other. When this escapes with considerable 
violence and agitation of the fluid, it is termed effervescence. 
If the gas be very soluble in water, as carbonic acid or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, the effervescence is most considerable 
towards the end of the process, after the water has become 
saturated with it. 

377. The gas is very frequently allowed to escape into 
the atmosphere, but at other times is either collected in a 
pneumatic apparatus, or made to enter into some new com- 
bination.—The vessels in which an effervescing mixture is 
made, should be high and sufficiently large, to “prevent any 
loss of the Pnatemiels from their running over; and in some 
cases the mixture must be made slowly and gradually. 

378. Precipitation is the reverse of solution. It compre- 
hends all those processes in which a solid is obtained by 
the decomposition of a solution. ‘The substance separated 
is termed a Precipitate, if it sink to the bottom of the fluid, 
as Inthe earths or oxides; or a Cream, if it swim above it, as 

camphor. Precipitates occur in a great variety of forms, 
crystallized, amorphous, powdery, flaky, grumous, loose, 
adhesive. Precipitation, like solution, is performed, either 
via humida, or via sicca. 

379. The objects of precipitation are, 

1. The separation of substances from solutions in which 
they are contained ; 
2. The purification of solutions from precipitable impu- | 
rities : 
The formation of new combinations. 
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380. Precipitation is effected, 

1. By lessening the quantity of the solvent by evapora- 
tion ; Crystallization, Deposition ; 

2. By diminishing its solvent power ; 

a. By reduction of temperature ; Congelation. 

6. By dilution, as in the precipitation “of the submu- 
riate of antimony, and subnitrate of bismuth. 

3. Or by the addition of some chemical agent, which, 

from its more powerful affinities, 

a, Either combines with the solvent, and precipitates 
the solvend, as metallic oxides by alkalies, 

6. Or forms an insoluble compound with some con- 
stituent of the solution, as baryta by sulphuric 
acid. 

c. By double affinity, as when muriate of lime is de- 
composed by sulphate of potass. 

| 381. The two first means of precipitation have been al- 
ready noticed. Indeed they are rarely considered as in- 
Jstances of precipitation, as the effect is gradual, and the pre- 
} cipitated matter often assumes determinate figures. 

} 382. In performing it in the last manner, we may observe 
FV the following rules : 

| 1. The solution and precipitant must possess the requi- 
site degree of purity. 

2. -The solution should be perfectly neutralized to avoid 

_ unnecessary consumption of the solvent or preci- 
pitant. 

3. The one is to be added slowly and gradually to the 
other. In some instances it is not immaterial 
whether the precipitant be added to the solution, 
or the solution to the precipitant, as in Mr Chene- 
vix’s mode of preparing James’s powder. 

4, After each addition, they are to be thoroughly mix- 
ed by agitation. 

5. We must allow the mixture to settle, after we think 
that enough of the precipitant has been added, and 
try a little of the clear solution, by adding to it 
some of the precipitant: if any precipitation takes 
place, we have not added enough of the precipi- 
tant. ‘This precaution is necessary, not only to 
avoid loss, but, in many instances, the precipitant, 
if added in excess, redissolves, or combines with 
the precipitate. 

383. After the precipitation is completed, the precipitate 
F | 
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is to be separated from the supernatant fluid, by some of the 
means already noticed, as decantation or filtr ation. 

384. When the precipitate is the chief object of our pro- 
cess, and when it is not soluble in water, it is often advisable 

to dilute, to a considerable degree, both the solution and 
precipitant, before performing the operation, When it is 
only difficultly soluble, we must content ourselves with wash- 
ing the precipitate, after it is separated, by filtration. In some 
cases, the separation of the precipitate is much assisted by a 
gentle heat. 

385. Crystallization is a species of precipitation, in which 
the integrant particles of the solvend, on separating from the 
solution, assume certain determinate forms, generally pris- 
matic or pyramidal. 

386. The conditions necessary for crystallization are, 

1. That the integrant particles of the substance have a 
tendency to arrange themselves in a determinate 
manner when acted on by the attraction of aggre- 
gation ; : 

2. That they be disaggregated, at least so far as to pos- 
sess sufficient mobility to assume their peculiar ar- 
rangement ; 

3. That the causes disaggregating them be slowly and 

! gradually removed. 

387. The means by which the particles of bodies are dis- 
ageregated, so as to admit of crystallization, are, solution, 
fusion, vaporization, or mechanical division and suspension 
in a fluid medium. 

388. The means by ot the disaggregating causes are 
removed, are, evaporation, reduction of temperature, and | 
rest. 

389. The crystallization of dissolved substances is effect- 
ed, | 

a. By diminishing the quantity of the solvend ; 

1. By adding a substance which has a strong attrac- 
tion for the menstruum or solvent. 

aa. By adding alcohol, which withdraws the wa- 

ter, crystals of sugar are obtained from syrup, 

and of ammoniaret of copper from its solution — 

in water. | 

bb. Metals, as silver or lead, may be crystallized — 

by slowly decomposing their solution in any a- © 

cid, by the addition of a metal having a strong — 

affinity for it. 

2. By evaporation. 
aa. Slow; favourable to regular crystallization, 
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and chiefly employed for salts nearly as soluble 
. in cold as in hot water. 
bb. Quick ; necessary for deliquescent salts; as mu- 
riate of lime. 

b. By diminishing the power of the solvent ; | 
J. By reduction of temperature. This is chiefly ef-» 
fective in regard to those salts whose solubility is 
increased by increase of temperature, and which 
are thus dissolved in greater quantity than the sol- 
vent can retain at a lower temperature. As this 
is reduced, the excessive portion of salt separates 
in the most minute state of division, and the inte-: 
grant molecules arrange themselves in their deter- 

minate form of crystallization. 

2. By dilution. This is very doubtful. 

c. By increasing the force of aggregation among the 
molecules of the dissolved body ; 

1, By the sudden admission of the pressure of the 
atmosphere. ‘This is only applicable when the ag- 
gregative force had been suspended by excluding 
the pressure of the atmosphere, as experimentally: 
shewn with a solution of sulphate of soda. 

2. By agitation or tremor, which brings the mole- 
cules into closer contact. . 

3. By the introduction of a nucleus, upon the angles | 
and edges of which the crystallization begins. 

390. When a crystal is about to be formed in a solution, 

it is supposed that a single integrant molecule first sepa- 

|rates, and that around this, as a nucleus, other molecules ar- . 
j range themselves in successive layers. 

} 391. Crystals extend more horizontally than vertically, He 

WJ cause the molecules of salts are heavier than their solutions. 
i 392. Some salts, as muriate of ammonia and diabetic su- : 
§igar, when crystallized by slow evaporation, are apt. to ve- 

Wgetate and rise over the edges of the vessel in which they. 
Fare crystallized, in consequence of the rising of the solution 

¥ by capillary attraction through the ring of crystals formed 

} around the upper surface ; and in this way a succession of 
| crystallizations shoot above those just formed. It is observed 

§ that vegetating crystals shoot towards the light, as if attract- : 
Jed by it. The vegetation of crystals is often troublesome, 
§ and is prevented by greasing the edge of the vessel. 

} 393. Many substances, on crystallizing, retain a portion 
of water combined with them, which is essential to their ex- 
jistence as crystals, and is therefore denominated water of 
F 2 
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crystallization. Its quantity varies very much in different 
erystallized substances, and is determinate in regard to each. 
Other crystals contain no water, and are called anhydrous. 

394, The liquid which remains after the crystals have se- 
parated from it is called the mother-water, and it is some- 
times merely too dilute to furnish more crystals without far- 
_ ther concentration by evaporation ; or it contains impurities, 
which prevent the crystallization of the last portion; or it 
contains only substances of a different nature, more soluble 
in water, or not. crystallizable. Mother-waters are often 
turned to good-.account; thus, iodine is prepared from a 
mother-water got by the soap-makers from kelp, and formerly 
wasted. 

395. Crystals are either perfect or imperfect, regular or 

irregular, distinct or confused. 
_ . 396. The beauty and size of the crystals depend upon the 
purity of the solution, its quantity, and the mode of conduct- 
ing the evaporation and cooling. 

397. Perfect crystals consist of integrant molecules of one 
kind with or without water of crystallization. The mole- 
cules attract each other, and have a tendency to exclude all 
other matters, whether crystallizable or not. 

398. But crystals from impure solutions are seldom per- 
fect at the first crystallization. The presence of foreign 
matter impedes the free motion and arrangement ef the par- 
ticles. An excessive number of nuclei are formed; the 
erystals are small, soft and spongy, and retain among ‘their 
molecules portions of the fluid from which they have sepa- 
rated. Such crystals are purified by repeated solution and 
crystallization. 

399. Some crystallizable substances, especially of a very 
compound nature, have a great affinity for colourmg matter, 
and obstinately retain it; as in brown sugar-candy. 

400. In general the presence of colouring matter prevents 
regular crystallization, and it is necessary to remove it, el- 
ther by a solvent, as alcohol, which does not act upon the 
crystals; or more perfectly by animal charcoal, as in the 
purification of sulphate of quinia. — 

401. We may be assured of the purity of a substance 
whose crystals are hard, finely formed, and free from colour. 

402. Confused crystallization takes place, 

a. From large crystals penetrating each other in conse- 
-quence of the nuclei being formed too near to each 
other; exemplified in fluor spar, sugar and alum ; 

b, From the crystallization being conducted too rapidly, 
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so that too many nuclei are formed, and the mole- 
cules have not time to arrange themselves ; 

c. From the whole fluid mass crystallizing into one com- 
pact mass; as in crystallization by fusion and subli- 
mation. ! 

403. Crystalline texture in compact crystalline masses 


| may be rendered manifest, 


a. By immersion in water, which dissolves first those 
crystals last formed, and filling up the spaces among 
the more perfect crystals ; 

b. By washing over metallic surfaces, as tin-plate, with a 
weak acid, which acts in the same way. i 

404. The means by which bodies, which have been disag- 


j gregated by solution in a menstruum, are made to crystal- 
j lize more regularly, vary according to the habitudes of the 
§ bodies with their solvents and caloric. 


405. When the salt is not more soluble in hot than in cold 


f water, a succession of pellicles is formed, by means of gen- 
j tle evaporation on the top of the solution, which either are 
} removed, or permitted to sink to the bottom by their own 
} weight; and the evaporation is continued until the crystalli- 
} zation be completed. ‘These salts commonly contain little 
| water of crystallization. 


406. But when the salt is more soluble in boiling than in 


| cold water, the evaporation is only continued until a drop of 
i the solution, placed upon some cold body, shews a disposi- 

_ tion to crystallize, or at farthest only until the first appear- 
§ ance of a pellicle. The solution is then covered up, and set 


aside to cool; and the more slowly it cools, the more regu- 
lar are the crystals, which commonly contain much water of 
crystallization. cer 

407. When very large and beautiful crystals are wanted, 
they may be obtained by laying well-formed crystals in a sa- 
turated solution of the ‘same salt, and turning them every 


| day. In this way their size may be considerably increased, 


though not without limitation ; for after a certain time, they 
lese the sharpness of their angles and edges, and grow 
smaller instead of larger. : 

408. When bodies are merely suspended in a state of ex- 
treme mechanical division, their crystallization is effected by 
rest and drying ; as in starch and basaltes. 

409. When they are disaggregated by fusion or vaporiza- 
tion, the regularity of their crystals depends on the slowness 


with which their temperature is reduced; for if cooled too 


quickly, their particles have not time to arrange themselves, 
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and are converted at once into a confused or uniform solid 
mass. ‘Thus glass, which, when cooled quickly, is so per- 
fectly uniform in its appearance, when cooled slowly, has a 
crystalline texture. But in order to obtain crystals by means 
of fusion, it is often necessary, after the substance has begun 
to crystallize, to remove the part, which remains fluid; for 
otherwise it would fill up the interstices among the crystals 
first formed, and give the whole the appearance of one solid 
mass. ‘Thus, after a crust has formed on the top of melted 
sulphur, by drawing out the still fluid part, we obtain regu- 
lar crystals. 

410. As a process in pharmacy, crystallization is of great 
utility. 

a. As a means of purifying saline. substances. 

b. As presenting crystallizable substances in an uni- 
form state as to composition and concentration. 

c. As enabling us, by mere inspection or slight exa- 
mination, to recognise the nature of saline bodies 
and their degree of purity. 

411. All substances in the act of crystallizing have a ten- 
dency to exclude foreign matters, whether crystallizable or 
not. 

412. When the foreign matter is not crystallizable, it re- 
_ mains chiefly in the mother-water; but when its proportion 
is considerable, it has a tendency to prevent the separation 
of the crystalline substance, which is to be counteracted by 
rest and the insertion of a nucleus. Another inconvenience 
arising from the presence of uncrystallizable foreign matter, 
is that a portion of it remains interposed among the mole- 
cules of the crystals. From this they may be freed by re- 
peated solution and crystallization. | 

413. Crystallizable substances, which are blended in the 
same solution, may be separated from each other, 

a. By their different solubility in water at 60°. On slow 

‘evaporation the salts are deposited in succession, each 
separate, and the solution is to be poured off from 
those first formed as soon as the second salt begins 
to appear ; 

b. By difference of solubility at 212° and 60°. By boil- 
ing, that salt whose solubility is not much greater in 
boiling than in cold water, separates, and may be re- 
moved by skimming or raking out, until the solution 
become nearly saturated with the salt much more so- 
luble in boiling than in cold water, and which there- 
fore crystallizes alone on the solution being allowed 
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to cool. Thus carbonate of soda is separated from 
muriate of potass ; , ) 

c. By suspending the crystallization of one salt until the 
other be separated. Thus, in the manufacture of alum 
and copperas, the latter is allowed to crystallize, and 
is removed before the portion of alkali is added, 
which is necessary for the crystallization of the alum ; 

d. By their different forms. Salts in general retain their 
distinctive form sufficiently to enable them to be se- 
parated, even when crystallized together from the 

same solution. 

414. The uniformity of the constitution of substances well 
crystallized is so great, that there is no difficulty of making | 
a solution of them of any degree of strength. The great ad- 
vantage this affords in pharmacy may be strikingly illustra- 
ted by the difficulty of obtaining and preserving the pre- 
parations of uncrystallizable substances of uniform strength, 
and of recognising their actual strength. 

415. Crystallized substances are often easily recognised 
by their external characters of 

a. Form. ‘To a scientific crystallographer, this is of 
itself sufficient; for, by a knowledge of the primary 
forms and their possible modifications, his skill in 
enucleating, by cleavage, the primary form from any 
modification, and the accurate admeasurement of an- 
gles, he can determine, almost with certainty, every 
species. By experience also, without a knowledge of 
scientific crystallography, most crystals are easily 
determined by their form alone. | 

6. Size. This character is not so decisive; yet there 
are some crystals which never exceed a certain size. 

c. Grouping. ‘This is also sometimes distinctive. Some 
crystals often occur distinct; others shoot in bundles 
from a common centre; others occur massive, either 
radiated or foliated; some loose and spongy, and 

_ others plumose. 

d. Colour. Many crystals are in themselves pellucid 
or semipellucid; others white and almost epaque ; 
some are necessarily coloured, blue, as sulphate of 
copper; green, as sulphate of iron. 

e. Smell. Most salts are without odour, except the car- 

bonate of ammonia, unless they be decomposed by 
heat, an acid or an alkali. 

f. Taste; is a very common means of distinguishing si- 
milar salts; the salts of each metal may be almost 
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recognised by the taste, and the whole have a variety 
of that taste called metallic; the salts of magnesia, 
lime, potass, soda, are bitter; of alumina, astrin- 
gent, and of ammonia, pungent; of the vegetable al- 
kaloids, intensely bitter; of alkalis, soapy; of acid 
salts, sour. 

g- Hardness. Some salts are hard and brittle; others 
hard and elastic, as muriate of ammonia; some al- 
most flexible, as benzoic acid. 

h. Volatility. This property also characterises some 
salts, as the ammoniacal salts, oxide of arsenic. 

2. Combustibility. By this test we are at once able to 
determine whether the salt under examination con- 
tains carbon in either its acid or alkali. 

j. Solubility. Salts generally resembling each other 
often differ considerably in their solubility, either in 
water at different temperatures, or in alkohol. 

k. Chemical tests. These, when necessary, are the 
most decisive of all characters, and whole treatises 
have been written on their application; but crystals 
will generally be known without them. 

416. The variety of crystalline forms is almost infinite ; 
yet each crystallizable substance assumes only a certain class 
of them, and never appears in forms belonging to other 
classes. 

417. It is probable, however, that the integrant molecules 
of each species of crystallizable matter is always of the same 
form, and that the varied forms under which the same sub- 
stance appears is owing to accidental causes, which interrupt 
the regular aggregation of the integrant molecules; and much 
ingenuity has been exercised to shew how these various mo- 
difications may be produced. 

418. But natural crystals are easily divided into a number 
of smaller crystals, and, by analogy, these are supposed to be 
composed of integrant homogeneous molecules, which admit 
of no further subdivision. 

419. In some instances, the form of the resulting aggregate 
crystals corresponds with. the supposed form of the mole- 
cule; thus sea salt crystallizes often in cubes, which, when 
broken or split into fragments, always exhibits a cubical 
form; and it is evident, that by an aggregation of small 
cubes a large cube is easily produced. 

420. In many instances, the form of the aggregate crys- 
tal differs from that of the integrant molecule, and this dit 
ference admits commonly of certain varieties, all of which, 
however, may be derived as modifications arising from the 
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regular aggregation of the integrant particles being impe- 
| ded according to certain laws. 

| 421. It is evident, that in very rare cases only the increment 
| of crystals can take place equally on all sides. If the nu- 
| cleus attach itself to the bottom or sides of the containing 
| vessel, one side remains without increment, and hence crys- 
| tals extend more laterally than vertically. If it form at the 
| surface of the solution, the increment will take place chiefly 
| on the lower surface of the crystal and around it, as may 
| be seen in the slow crystallization of sea salt, which thus of- 
| ten forms hollow rectangular pyramids. 

| 422. But very frequently the modifying cause is less evident, 
| and the resulting form is modified in consequence of no ad- 
| dition of molecules attaching themselves to certain angles 
| or edges of the nucleus, or of the crystal after it has ac- 
quired a certain size. ‘To this omission of accretion, the 
| term of decrement has been given, and various modes or 
| laws of decrement have been pointed out. 

| 423. In consequence of such decrement, an edge may not 
| be completed, and it may be replaced by a plane, when it is 
| said to be truncated, and if the plane incline equally to the 
| two adjacent primary planes, it is a tangent plane; and if 
| the edge be replaced by two planes, it is bevelled. 

| 424. In like manner, the decrement may take place upon 
.a solid angle, which may be replaced by a single plane, 
_which is also called tangent when it inclines equally to the 
_adjacent primary planes, or by three or other number of 
j new planes. 

} 425. By various combinations of such decrements, a num- 
j ber of resulting forms arise, in all of which, however, the 
3 form of the elementary molecule may be traced. 

§ 426. The form of the elementary molecule may, in many 
} cases, be extracted by means of the property which crystals 
§ have of being cut or split in certain directions more readily 
§ than in others ; and a crystal is said to have a triple, four- 
fold, or sixfold cleavage, according to the number of di- 
j rections in which they can be split. 

j 427. Crystals are symmetrical solids, bounded by at least 
four surfaces, connected by at least six edges, and termi- 
} nating in at least four solid angles. 

j 428. The surfaces of crystals, as they present themselves, 
Fare called their natural planes, in contradistinction to its 
j cleavage planes, which are produced by splitting or cracking 
} the natural crystal. The external surfaces are sometimes 
#smooth, sometimes streaked. ) 
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429. The general forms of crystals are, 
Pyramidal, 
Prismatic, 
Polyhedral. | 

430. ‘The pyramidal have an angular base, and the edges, 
uniting their lateral faces, incline towards each other, and 
meet in a point or summit. 

431. Pyramids are either single or double, consisting of 
two similar and equal pyramids united base to base. 

432. Pyramids are distinguished by the number of the — 
angles of the base, or of the lateral faces, 3, 4, 5, 6 sided 
pyramids, and differ as to the acuteness or obtuseness of the 
summit angle of these faces, acute and obtuse pyramids. 

433. The prismatic crystals have an angular base, and 
the edges uniting their lateral faces are parallel, and are 
terminated by a plane parallel and similar to the base. 

434, Prisms are either right, placed perpendicularly up- 
on the base ; or oblique, inclining from the perpendicular.. 

435. Prisms are distinguished by the number of lateral 
faces, 3, 4, 5, 6,8 sided prisms ; the measurement of the an- 
gles of the base, and the proportionate height of the crystal 
to its base; tabular and long crystals. 

436. Polyhedral crystals have not any proper base, but 
consist of a number of sides whose angles are indented be- 
tween those of the contiguous sides, and which are arran- 
ged symmetrically around a centre. 

437. ‘They are distinguished by the number of the sides, — 
their forms, and their angles. i 

438. Crystals are sometimes named from the total number 
of their sides, as tetrahedron, hexahedron, octahedron, dode- - 
_cahedron, icosahedron, triacontahedron, enneacontahedron, 
when the number of sides is 4, 6, 8, 12, 20, 30, 90. 

439. Crystals are also often named from the number of — 
the edges, as trigonal, tetragonal, pentagonal, hexagonal, 
when the number of such edges is 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. 

440. Hauy admits only three forms of integrant mole- 
cules ; 

1. The parallelopiped ; 
2. The triangular prism ; 
3. The regular tetrahedron. | 

441, He also reduces the primitive resulting forms to six ; 

1. The parallelopiped ; 

2. The regular octohedron; 

3. The octohedron with triangular faces ; 
A, The six-sided prism ; 
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5. The dodecahedron with rhomboid faces ; 
6. The dodecahedron with isosceles triangular faces! 
442, The following table shews Mr Brooke’s enumeration 
of the primary forms, and of the integrant molecules from 
which he derives them : 


Primary forms. _ Molecules. 
Cube. 
Regular tetrahedron. 


Regular octahedron. pure. 
Rhombic dodecahedron. 
Quadrangular prisms. Similar prisms. 
Octahedron with a square base. Square prism. 
Octahedron with a rectangular base. Rectangular prism. 
| Octahedron with a rhombic base. Rhombic prism. 
| Rhomboid. Similar rhomboid. 
Hexagonal prism. Equilateral triangular prism. 


443. ‘The most common regular forms are arranged be- 
low. 


PYRAMIDAL FORMS. 


LTetrahedral. 
1. Base and sides equilateral triangles. Regular tetra- 
hedron. 
Octahedral. 


2. Square base with equilateral triangular faces. Re- 
gular octahedron. 

3. Square base with isosceles triangular faces. Octa- 
hedron with square base. 

4, Rectangular base with unequal isosceles triangular 
faces. Octahedron with rectangular base. 

5. Rhombic base with equal scalene faces. Octahedron 
with rhombic base. 

Dodecahedral. 
6. Sides, twelve equal rhombs. Rhombic dodecahedron. 


PRISMATIC FORMS. 
Quadrangular base—right angled. 
v. Base and faces all square. Cube. 
8. Base square, sides rectangular. Right prism with a 
square base. 
9. Base and sides rectangular. Right rectangular prism. 


Quadrangular base—oblique angled. 
10. Rhombic base and sides. Rhomboid. - 
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11. Rhombic base, and square, or rectangular sides. 
fight rhombic prism. 

12. Rhombic base, and sides oblique angled parallelo- 
grams. Oblique rhombic prism. 

13. Base an oblique angled parallelogram ; sides rec- 
tangular. Right oblique angled prism. 

14. Base and sides oblique angled parallelograms. 
Doubly oblique prism. 


Hexangular base. 
15. Base a regular hexagon; sides rectangular Or 
square. ILtegular hexagonal prism. 


OXYGENIZEMENT, 


AAA, Oxygenizement, in its most general sense, expresses 
the Hee of any substance, simple or compound, with 
oxygen *, whatever may be the chemical nature of the pro- 
duct. . 

44.5. The combination of oxygen is the object of many 
chemical and pharmaceutical processes, 

AAG. Oxygenizement is an example of chemical union, and 
is subjected to all the laws of affinity. It requires the pre- 
sence and contact of oxygen, and of another substance pos- 
sessing affinity for it. 

447, By its union with oxygenizable substances, oxygen 
undergoes various changes in its properties. In many instan- 
ces the compounds of oxygen are fluid or solid, opaque, co- 
loured, incapable of supporting inflammegion, and delete- 


rious to animal or vegetable life. The changes which the 


oxygenizable bases undergo, are no less conspicuous. Their 


* Oxygen is the principle on which most of the chemical qualities of atmos- 
pheric air depend. Its tendency to combination is so strong, that it has never 
been procured in a separate state. Oxygen gas, or the combination of oxygen 
with. caleric, is its most simple form. This is permanently elastic, transparent, 
inodorous, and insipid. 100 cubical inches at 60° Fahrenheit, and 30 inches 
mercurial pressure, weigh 33.195 grains. Its specific gravity in relation to wa- 
ter is 0.00135; and in relation to ‘hydrogen, its specific gravity is 16 to 1; its 
power of refracting light 1958, hydrogen being 1000 ; and its capacity for Iheat 
4.6, water being assumed. as unity. It eminently supports inflammation, is ne- 
cessary for respiration and vegetation, and is decomposed i in all these pr QCeSSeS § 4 
it constitutes 0.20 of the bulk of atmospheric air. Water at 60° takes up 5'; of 
its bulk of the gas. Oxygen is also a constituent in water, in all acids and me- 
tallic oxides, and in almost all animal and vegetable substances. It is separated 
from many of its combinations by the rays of ‘the sun, especially the most refran- 
gible ; and in electric decomposition it is always attracted by the positive pole, 
and ie in fact, the most electro-negative of substances. 
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form, colour, taste, odour, density, permeability to light and 
electricity, specific caloric, and, finally, their affinities, are 
often totally altered. | i 

448. The bases capable of uniting with oxygen, are either 
simple undecomposed substances, yielding simple oxides 
and acids, as carbonic oxide and carbonic acid ; or are com- 
pound bodies, which yield either compound oxides and acids, 
or more than one oxide or aeid. ‘Thus, vegetable substan- 
ces have carbon and hydrogen for a base; and animal sub- 
stances, carbon, hydrogen, and azote; vinegar and marga- 
ric acid are compound acids ; but, by more vivid oxygenize- 
ment, they may be converted into two or three binary com- 
pounds, one of which is always carbonic acid. 

449. ‘The simple substances, and prebably also the com- 
pound bases, unite with definite proportions of oxygen, and 
they are named accordingly Protoxide, Deutoxide, Tritox- 
ide, Quadroxide, as containing with each proportion of the 
radical 1, 2, 3 or 4 proportions of oxygen. When it is uni- 
ted with the maximum of oxygen, it is called a Peroxide; 
and when two proportions of the radical are united with 
one of oxygen, it is a Suboxide. bs 

450. The oxides present a great variety of characters, 
some classes of which are distinguished by names. Water, 
the Alkalies, Earths, Metallic Oxides, and vegetable and 
animal substances are all oxides. 7 

451. The same simple base also furnishes different acids 
according to the proportion of oxygen with which it is uni- 
ted, and chemists have endeavoured to distinguish them by 
terminations or prefixed particles. A less degree of acidity 
is indicated by the termination ous, as sulphurous; and a 
larger by zc, as sulphuric. Sometimes Oxy is prefixed, and 
sometimes with the addition of Hyper, to indicate an addi- 
tional proportion of oxygen, as formerly Oxymuriatic acid 
and Hyperoxymuriaticacid. Per is sometimes prefixed to in- 
dicate saturation with oxygen in an acid, as Perchloric acid ; 
and Hypo is prefixed to denote a less proportion of oxygen, 
as Hyposulphurous and Hyposulphuric acid. 

452. Oxygenizable bases attract oxygen with very diffe- 
rent degrees of force. ‘This attraction is much influenced by 
temperature. Thus charcoal, which at ordinary tempera- 
tures seems to possess no attraction for oxygen, unites with 
it rapidly and almost inseparably, when heated to ignition. 
} 453. In many instances, oxygenizement is so strongly op- 
4 posed by cohesion, that it does not take place unless assist~ 
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ed by a degree of heat sufficient to melt or vaporise the oxy- 
genizable base. 

454, With regard to the phenomena of combination, the 
oxygenizement may take place, either, 

a. Without the production of heat and light, as, for ex- 
ample, in the rusting of iron, the oxygenation of sul- 
phurets and chlorides, to express which there is no 
other than the generic term oxygenizement ; or, 

b. With the production of heat and light; combustion. 

1. In substances which remain fixed at the tempe- 
rature necessary for their combustion, there is 
no other more specific term ; 

2. In substances which exist as gases, or are pre- 
viously reduced to the state of vapour by the 
temperature necessary, it is termed inflamma- 
tion ; and if it proceed with very great violence 
and rapidity, deflagration. 

455. Oxygenizement is often accompanied by the extri- 
cation of caloric and light in a very conspicuous degree. To 
these the term combustion should be confined; and only 
such oxygenizable bases as are capable of exhibiting these 
phenomena are combustible. ‘These phenomena depend up- 
on the new compound having a weaker affinity or less capa- 
city than its constituents for light and caloric, which are 
therefore extricated. 

456. If the combustible body be vaporized, flame is pro- 
duced, and the process is then denominated inflammation. 

457. Deflagration, from its violence, must always be per- 
formed with caution. The common mode of conducting this 
process is, to introduce the substances to be deflagrated toge- 
ther into any convenient vessel, commonly an iron-pot, or 
crucible, heated to redness. But to obviate any inconve-: 
nience, and to insure the success of the process, they are 
previously made perfectly dry, reduced to powder, and 
thoroughly mixed together. ‘The compound is then defla-. 
grated gradually, generally by spoonfuls; but we must take 
care always to examine the spoon, lest a spark should ad- 
here to it, which might set fire to the whole mass. During 
the process, the portion introduced should be frequently 
stirred. Polychrest salt of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia 
is prepared by deflagration, and it is also employed to pro- 
cure the protoxide of antimony for the preparation of tartar- 
emetic. Oxide of zinc is another example. 

458. The oxygen necessary for the process of oxygenation ' 
may be derived from various sources. 


| 
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1. Atmospheric air, | 

a. By mere exposure some metals, as potassium, get 

covered with a coating of oxide; and in many 

other processes, as in the acetous fermentation, 
oxygen is absorbed. ‘The oxygen of the atmos- 
phere is instantly absorbed by nitrous gas. 

b. Some substances spontaneously absorb oxygen 
more rapidly with the phenomena of combustion 
and inflammation, or take fire on exposure to the 
atmosphere, as phosphuretted hydrogen gas and 
phosphorus. 

c. Many substances exhibit the same phenomena 
when kindled, as alcohol, ether, wood, and inflam- 
mables generally, and are enabled, by the heat 
produced, to continue the process. 

d, Other substances require the temperature to be 
artificially kept up to a certain degree to be oxi- 
dized in the open air. 

2. Oxygen gas. In this the action in all the preceding 
cases Is more energetic, and substances, which do not 
burn in the atmosphere, undergo combustion, as iron- 
wire, or inflammation, as zinc-wire. 

3. Atmospheric air, assisted by the presence of water. 
In this way the peroxide of iron is formed, and the 
rusting of some other metals occur. 

4, Oxides. 

a. Water alone. In this case hydrogen gas is evolved. 
If a piece of potassium be immersed under wa- 
ter, an effervescence of hydrogen gas takes place; 
if it be thrown upon the water, the hydrogen is 
kindled and inflamed. Sodium, and the bases of 
the earths, also decompose water. 

b. Water, assisted by an acid. In this case, also, 
hydrogen gas is evolved. ‘Thus, iron and zinc are 
oxygenized by dilute sulphuric acid, and iron by 
muriatic acid; copper and lead by vinegar. 

c. Water, assisted by chlorine. In this case no hy- 
drogen is evolved, but muriatic acid is formed at 
the same time with the oxide. 

d. Metallic oxides, assisted by heat. In this way or- 
ganic substances are now commonly analysed by 
mixture with peroxide of copper, which furnishes 
the necessary oxygen for the perfect oxygenation 
of their elements. | 

5. Acids, with evolution of the decomposed acid. 
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a. Sulphuric acid, in the preparation of the sulphate 
of mercury. 

4. Nitric or nitrous, one of the most common means 
of oxidizing metals, as mercury, &c. 

ce. Nitromuriatic acid, or aqua regia; in this case the 
oxygen is furnished bythe nitric acid, and the oxide 
is dissolved in the muriatic. This compound acid 
is used for metals which cannot decompose water, 
and whose oxides are soluble only in muriatic a- 
cid, as gold and platinum. 

6. Nitrates. ‘The oxygen is in these instances furnish- 
ed by the decomposition of the nitric acid ; and for 
this purpose, a degree of heat sufficient to produce 
deflagration is necessary. 

7. Chlorates act in the same way as the nitrates; but 
they are too expensive for common use. ( 

459. The different modes of oxygenizement are intended, 
either, 

a. To produce heat and light ; 

b. To obtain an oxygenized product ; 

1. An oxide, when the process may be termed 
Oxidizement. 
2. An acid, Acidification. 

c. To remove an oxygenizable substance. 

460. Hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, are never, unless 
for experiment, oxygenized as simple substances. 

461. Sulphur is converted into sulphuric acid by burning 
it in leaden chambers, or by deflagrating it with nitrate of 
potass; and phosphorus is acidified by inflammation in the 
atmosphere, or by nitric acid. 

462. Of all the simple oxygenizable substances, the me- 
tals are most frequently combined with oxygen; and, as in 
consequence of this combination, they lose their metallic 
appearance, they were formerly said to be calcined or cor- 
roded. 

463. The metals are susceptible of different degrees of 
oxygenixement, some of them even of acidification, and, in 
general, they are more oxygenized according to the rapidi- 
ty of the process. When proceeding too slowly, it may be 
accelerated by heat; when too violent, it must be checked 


by diminution of temperature, as by plunging the vessel in - 


which the operation is performed into cold water. 

464, When the degree of oxygenizement is not very great, 
the oxide formed generally enters into combination with the 
acid employed, and forms a metallic salt; but when carried 


to its highest degree, the oxide is often insoluble in acids. 
3 
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- PISOXYGENIZEMENT OF METALLIC OXIDES AND ACIDS. 


465. ‘This process was formerly termed reduction or revi- 
vification, from Its restoring the metals to their metallic 
Spine 

466. It is performed either via sicca or via humida. 

467%. The facility with which metals are reduced via sicca 
has been made the foundation of their classification. 


I. Metals whose oxides cannot be decomposed by heat 
without the addition of combustible matter. 


“a. Metals whose existence is inferred from analogy, 
but whose oxides have not been reduced. 


Silicium. Yttrium. 
Zirconium. : Glucinum. 
Aluminum. Magnesium. 


b Metals whose oxides are reducible by electricity, 
and by heat with certain combustibles. 


1. Metals which decompose water at 60°. 


Calcium. Lithium. 
Strontium. Sodium. 
Barium... Potassium. 


2. Metals which require to be heated to redness 
to enable them to decompose water. _ 


Manganese. | Tin. 
Zine. Cadmium. 
Iron. | 


3. Metals which are 2 incapable of decomposing 
water at any temperature. 


aa. Acidifiable, 


Arsenic. : Tungsten. 
Molybdenum. Columbium. 
‘Chrome. ie 


3b. Oxidizable, 


Antimony. Titanium. — 
Uranium. ‘Bismuth. 
Cerium. Copper. 


Cobalt. Tellurium. 


é 
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II. Metals whose oxides can be reduced by heat alone. 


1. Metals which are capable of absorbing oxygen from’ 
the atmosphere. 


Nickel. Mercury. 
Lead. : Osmium. 
2. Metals which never absorb oxygen pe the at~ 
mosphere. 
Silver. Platinum, . 
Palladium. Gold. 
Rhodium. _ Iridium. 


468. In pharmacy, those metallic oxides which part 
the action of heat alone, are reduced ,by melting them in 
contact with charcoal, or substances which may be charred, 

- such as oil, fat, resin, pitch, &c. Besides the charcoal, dif. 
ferent saline fluxes are also added to facilitate the fusion of 
the oxide, and to allow the globules. of the reduced metal to 
fall through them and unite into a mass. 

' 469. The oxide to be reduced is mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of any of these substances, and placed in the bot- 
tom of a crucible, which is afterwards filled up with char- 
coal powder, to prevent entirely the access of air. The 
crucible is then exposed for a length of time to a sufficiently 
high temperature, when a button of the metal will common- 
ly be found in the bottom. 

" 4'70. Upon the volatile metals, such as arsenic and zinc, 
this operation must be performed in a distilling or subliming 
apparatus, and the metal is condensed in the upper part, or 
distilled over. 

471. Some metals may be also reduced via humida from 
their solutions. 

a. By simple inflammables. If a piece of taffeta, mois- _ 

tened with a solution of gold or silver, be exposed to 
a stream of hydrogen, or sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
the metal is revived. If a slip of charcoal be im- 
mersed in a solution of gold, and exposed to the light 
of the sun, or heated to 212°, it gets covered with 
metallic gold. If a piece of phosphorus be immersed 
in a solution of sulphate of copper, it gets coated 
with copper. In all these cases the inflammable at- 
tracts and removes the oxygen. 

». By another metal having a greater affinity for oxy- 
gen. When a plate of tin is immersed in’a solution 
of nitro-muriate of gold, the gold is precipitated up- 
on the tin in the form of the } purple powder of Cas- 
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sius. Ifa little mercury be placed in a dilute solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, a beautiful arborescent crys- 
tallization of silver, called Arbor Diane, is gradually 
formed. If a piece of zinc be suspended in a solu- 
tion of sugar of lead, a fine foliated crystallization, 
called the Lead Tree, appears. | 

c. By a metallic protoxide having strong affinity for 
more oxygen. Gold is reduced from its solution by 
proto-sulphate of iron. 

d. By several vegetable acids, especially oxalic acid, 
or binoxalate of potass, when carbonic acid is evol- 
ved by the union of the oxalic acid with the oxygen 
of the oxide. 

e. By vegetable inflammables. Ether decomposes mu- 
riate of gold, and dissolves the metal. This solution 
is used for gilding steel. _ : 

J By animal substances. Ivory decomposes a solution 
of nitrate of silver; and the metal, which at first ap- 
pears black, becomes brilliant by rubbing. 

- 472. The compound oxides, (vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, ) may be further oxygenized, by treating them with 
nitric acid. In this way various oxides and acids are form- 
ed, according to the nature of the oxide operated on, the 
quantity of the acid, and the mode of conducting the pro- 
cess. : 

_ 473. These substances also undergo changes by gradually 

combining with the oxygen of the atmosphere. In some 

cases, this combination is attended with remarkable pheno- 
mena, which have been classed under the term fermentation. 

474, There are many species of fermentation, some of 

which have scarcely been noticed, and others have been 

named from the products they afford. 
1. The saccharine, which produces sugar. 
2. The vinous, which produces wine, beer, and similar 
fluids. | 
3. The panary, which produces bread. 
4. The acetous, which produces vinegar. 
5. The putrefactive, which produces ammonia. 

475. ‘The same substances are sometimes capable of under- 
going the first, second, fourth, and fifth ; or the third, fourth, 
and fifth, successively, but never in a retrograde order. 

476. The conditions necessary for most of them are, 

1. The presence of a sufficient quantity of fermentable . 
matter ; 


2. The presence of a certain proportion of water : 
G2 


~w 
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3. The contact of atmospheric air; and, 
4, A certain temperature. 

ATT. The saccharine fermentationThe seeds of barley, 
when moistened with a certain quantity of water, and ex- 
posed to the contact of the atmospheric air, at a tempera- 
ture of not less than 50°, swell, and shew marks of incipient 
vegetation, by pushing forth the radicle. If at this period 
the fermentation be checked, by exposing them to a con- 
siderable degree of heat, and drying them thoroughly, the 
insipid amylaceous matter, of which the seeds principally 
consisted, will be found to be changed in part into a sweet 
saccharine substance. ‘The oxygen of the air, in contact 
with the seeds, is at the same time converted into carbonic 
acid gas, by combining with part of the carbon of the seeds ; 
and there is a considerable increase of temperature in the 
fermenting mass, even to such a degree as sometimes to set 
it on fire. Similar phenomena occur in the maturation of 
fruits ; in the cookery of some roots and fruits, and “during 
the heating of hay, when put up too wet. Starch may be 
converted into sugar, by boiling it for a long time with di- 
Jute sulphuric acid. Su 

478. The vinous fermentation.—The conditions necessary 
for the vinous fermentation, are, the presence of proper 
proportions of sugar, ferment, and water, and a temperature 
of about 70°. The contact of air is not necessary. . When 
these circumstances exist, an intestine motion commences 
in the fluid; it becomes thick and muddy, it swells up, its 
temperature increases, and much carbonic acid gas is evol- 
ved. After a time the fermentation ceases, the feces rise to 
the top, or subside to the bottom, the liquor becomes clear, 
it has lost its saccharine taste, and assumed a new one, and 
its specific gravity is diminished. If the fermentation has 
been complete, the sugar is entirely decomposed, and the 
fermented liquor consists of a large proportion of water, of 
alcohol, of malic acid, of extract, of essential oil, and colour- 
ing matter. The substances most commonly subjected to 
this fermentation are must, which is the expressed juice of 
the grape, and which produces the best wines; the juice of 
the currant and gooseberry, which, with the addition of 
sugar, form our home-made wines; the juices of the apple 
and pear, which give cyder and perry; and an infusion of 
malt, which, when fermented with yeast, forms beer. ‘The 
_briskness and sparkling of some of these liquors depend on 

their being put into close vessels before the fermentation 1s 
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completed, by which means.a portion of carbonic acid gas 
is retained. ‘ 

419, The acetous fermentation.—All vinous liquors are sus- 
ceptible of the acetous fermentation, provided they be expo- 
sed to the action of the atmosphere in a temperature be- 
tween 70° and 90°. An intestine motion and hissing noise 
sensibly take place in the fluid; it becomes turbid, with fila- 
ments floating in it, and its temperature increases; it exhales 
a pungent acid smell, without any disengagement of carbonic 
acid gas. Gradually these phenomena cease; the tempera- 
ture decreases, the motion subsides, and the liquor becomes 
elear, having deposited a sediment and red glairy matter, 
which adheres to the sides of the vessel. During this pro- 
cess, the alcohol and malic acid disappear entirely, oxygen 
is absorbed, and acetous acid formed. 

480. The panary and colouring fermentation—is less under- 
stood than those already described. A paste of wheat-flour 
and water, exposed to a temperature of 65°, swells, emits a 
small quantity of gas, and acquires new properties. The glu- 
ten disappears, and the paste acquires a sour disagreeable 
taste. Ifa just proportion of this fermented paste or leaven, 
or, what is still better, if some barm, be formed into a paste 
with wheat-flour and water, the same fermentation is exci- 
ted, without the disagreeable taste being produced ; the gas 
evolved is prevented from escaping by the viscidity of the 
paste, which therefore swells, and if baked, forms light 
spongy bread. , 

481. The putrefactive fermentation—Although vegetable 
substances, when they are destroyed by spontaneous decom- 
position, are said to putrefy, we shall consider this fermen- 
tation as belonging exclusively to animal substances, or those 
which contain nitrogen as an elementary principle. The 
essential conditions of putrefaction are humidity, and a tem- 
perature between 45° and 110°. The presence of air, and 
the addition of ferments, are not essential, but accelerate its 
progress. ‘The smell is at first vapid and disagreeable, but 
afterwards insupportably fetid, although the fetor, for a 
time, is somewhat diminished by the mixture of an ammo- 
niacal odour. Liquids become turbid and flocculent. Soft 
substances melt down into a gelatinous mass, in which there 
} is a kind of gentle motion and swelling up, from the slow 
} and scanty formation of elastic fluids. Solids, beside the 
} general softening, exude a serosity of various colours, and. 
by degrees the whole mass dissolves, the swelling ceases, 

the matter settles, and its colour deepens; at last its odour 
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becomes somewhat aromatic, its elements are finally dissi- 
pated, and there remains only a kind of fat, viscid, and still 
fetid mould. ‘The products of putrefaction are carburetted, 
sulphuretted, and phosphuretted hydrogen gases, water, 
ammonia, azote, and carbonic acid. ‘These are all dissipa- 
ted in the form of gas or vapour. When in contact with air, 
oxygen is absorbed. Acetic acid, a fatty matter, a soap 
composed of this fat and ammonia, and often the nitric acid, 
fixed by a salifiable base, are also produced ; and the ulti- - 
mate remains, besides earthy salts, contain for a long time 
a portion of fat charry matter. : | 
482, Destructive distillation is a species of artificial fer- 
mentation, in which the tendency of the elements of orga- 
nic bodies, to form simpler modes of union, is promoted by 
a high temperature. Heth | 
483. When a vegetable substance is subjected to the de- 
structive distillation in a close vessel, we find remaining in the 
retort the earthy and saline constituents in small quantity, 
together with a considerable proportion of the charcoal. In 
the receiver are condensed water with empyreumatic oil and 
acetic acid, while a great quantity of carburetted hydrogen’ 
gas, impregnated with empyreumatic oil, is allowed to 
escape. ‘The explanation of the change is evident. The 
oxygen divides itself between the hydrogen and carbon to 
form water and carbonic acid, or unites with both in acetic 
acid; the hydrogen forms water, acetic acid, oil and inflam- 
mable gas, while the carbon forms carbonic and acetic acid, 
empyreumatic oil and inflammable gas, and what is more 
than sufficient for these purposes remains fixed in the retort. 
This process is employed for the preparation of charcoal, 
of pyrolignic acid, and vegetable empyreumatic oils. 
' 484. When animal substances containing much nitrogen 
is subjected to the same process, the products, on account of 
the difference of the elements, are somewhat different. ‘The 
animal charcoal left in the retort contains more earthy con- 
stituents, and the true carbonaceous matter is more attenua- 
ted: no acetic acid is formed; but the carbonic acid is sa- 
turated with ammonia, while the empyreumatic. oil is more 
fetid. In this way the greatest part of the ammonia tor phar- 
maceutical purposes is got from bones, and also animal em- 
pyreumatic oils of different kinds are prepared. 
485. In destructive distillation, without addition, and in 
common apparatus, the decomposition is not complete; some 
ternary combinations, as oil and acetic acid, are formed ; 
butias the quantities of these are variable according t@ ac- 
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- cidental circumstances, no certain information is afforded as 
to the ultimate constitution of the substances subjected to 
it; and the multiplied labours of Geoffroy, and the chemists 
of his school, are nearly useless. In modern times, however, 
by operating in well-contrived apparatus, exposing the sub- 
ject to a sufficient degree of heat, and adding chlorate of po- 
tass, or rather peroxide of copper, to afford enough of oxy- 
gen to saturate all the bases, the elements of many organic 
products have been determined with the greatest exactness ; 
as the only products that can be procured in this way are 
water, carbonic acid, and nitrogen, which may be separated 
by easy means, and dias furnish certain data. 
486. Gay Lussac and Thenard have concluded, that, 

a A vegetable substance, in which the oxygen exceeds 
the quantity necessary to unite with the hydrogen 
into water, is always acid ; 

b. When the proportion of oxygen is less than that suf- 
ficient to convert the hydrogen into water, it is ollys 
resinous or alcoholic ; 

c. When the proportions of oxygen and hydrogen are 
exactly those which form water, it is neither acid nor 
resinous. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


ENGLISH. 


' PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW IMPERIAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Tue Commissioners, appointed for the important object of introdu- 
cing uniformity of weights and measures in all parts of the empire, 
selected, from among the various standard measures in the custody of 
the Clerk of the House of Commons, one to be the only standard and 
unit measure of extension; and lest this should be lost, they ascer- 
tained its length im proportion to the length of a pendulum vibrating 
seconds of mean time in the latitude of London in a vacuum at the le- 
vel of the sea; and this proportion they found to be as 36 to 39.1393. 

A cubic inch of distilled water, weighed in air by brass weights at 
62° Fahr. and 30° Bar. is equal to 252.258 troy grains, of which 5760 
are the imperial troy pound, and 7000 the avoirdupois pound. 

A measure containing 10 avoirdupois pounds is the imperial stan- 
dard gallon for liquid and dry goods not heaped. 

For goods which may be sold heaped, the standard is a bushel, con- 
taining eighty pounds of water, being a cylindrical vessel, with a plain 
and even bottom, and 19 inches and a half from outside to outside, 
with the goods duly heaped in such bushel in the form of acone, such 
cone being at least six inches high, with the outside of the bushel as 
us extremity. Three such bushels are a sack; twelve sacks a. chal- 

ron. ‘ 


IMPERIAL STANDARD MEASURE. 


By 5. Geo. LV. cap. 74, it was enacted, That from and after the Ist 
day of May 1825, (afterwards postponed to 1826,) the unit and only 
standard measure of capacity shall be the Imperial Standard Gallon, 
containing ten pounds avoirdupois weight of distilled water, weighed 
in air at 62° Fahr. and 30 inches bar.; that the quart shall be the 
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fourth part of such gallon; the pint the eighth part; that two such 
gallons shall be a peck; eight a bushel; and eight bushels a quarter ; 
or 


Qr. Bush. Peck. Gall. Quart. Pint. Ce inches. Aver. lbs. Troy grs. 


1 = 8 = 32=64 —256 =—512 —17745.536 =640 
vee 455-8 sc $2 ==) 64 = 2216.0902 «= 780 
i= 2 6 = Gi . 504548 >= 720 
L=] AS. So. 277.274) = 107 = 70,000 
dt (2 = 69.3185 = 2.5 = 17,500 
Ls 34,65925=> (\L.25=— Sia0 


IMPERIAL STANDARD TROY WEIGHT. 


By 5. George IV. cap. 74, it is enacted, That from and after the 
Ist day of May 1825, afterwards postponed to 1826, that the stan- 
dard brass weight of One pound, Troy weight, made in 1758, and now 
in the custody of the Clerk of the House of Commons, shall be the 
unit and only standard measure of weight; and that one-twelfth part 
of it shall be an ounce ; one-twentieth part of such ounce a penny- 
weight ; and one twenty-fourth part of such pennyweight a grain, so 
that. five thousand seven hundred and sixty such grains shall be a 
pound ; and that seven thousand such grains shall be a pound avoir- 
dupois ; and one-sixteenth part of such pound avoirdupois an ounce 
avoirdupois ; and one-sixteenth of such ounce shall be a dram, or 


Gr. 
24. .= 4 Penn, yanigh ) 
480 = = Troy Ounce. | 
9760 = 210 Ee 12 = Troy Pound. 


It therefore appears, that by the act, the Apothecaries weight, al- 
ready in general use, and the Imperial Standard Troy weight, coincide 
exactly as to pounds, ounces and grains ; but that the Troy dram and 
scruple, so constantly employed by apothecaries, are not recognised by 
the Legislature ; while the Troy pennyweight is not employed by the 
apothecary ; but these slight deviations would lead to no inconveni- 
ence, if the Avoirdupois weight were entirely abolished, which does 
not seem to be the case, and therefore there are still two different. 
pounds and ounces ; and the only dram recognised by the Legislature 
is the Avoirdupois dram, very different from the Apothecaries dram. 

The pound Avoirdupois weight contains 7000 grains ; the Imperial 
Standard Troy and the Apothecaries weight 5760. 

The ounce Imperial Standard Troy and Apothecary contains 480 
grains ; Avoirdupois 437.5 

The dram Apothecary ebatainel 60 grains; Avordupois 27.34375. 


APP. Weights and Measures. 


APOTHECARIES WEIGHT. 
Pound. Ounces. | Drams. — Scruples. Grains. 


ib bec 12. = 96 = 288 — 5760 = 
Zvi: 9p. =z 24 =>. 480) = 
Ah SL = 32) i 60x35 
OL Te ese 20 += 
} gr. SF Soe 
AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

Pounds. Ounces. Drams. Troy Grains. 

1e0.0%=.. 6086 |, =.08 256: 0 = 7000 

i] a 16 = 437.5 

1 = 


27.343793 


Y Xo SCOTCH TROY WEIGHT. 
Standard Troy 
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Grammes. 


Grains. 
29.75. = Drop. 
AVGHE: = 16 = Ounce. 
“2076 h@AR. -= 0.256 = 16 = Pound. © 
b21886s0, == 14096 = | 206 = 16. 


3 SCOTCH TRON WEIGHT. 
Standard Troy 


ans. 
29.75 = Drop. 
A716. =winio i=) \Ounce: 
9520. == 320) = 20 = Pound. 
152320. =—moeetowt = “see 7 == 16 


372.96 
31.08 
3.885 
1.295 
0.06473 


Grammes. 
423.25 
28.32 
1.81 


1 Stone. 


1 Stone. 


Table for converting Ounces, Drams, and Grains Troy into Deci- 


mals of the Apothecaries Pound. 


Grains. lbs. Troy. |Drams. lbs. Troy. Oz. 
1 = .000173611 || 1 = .0104166 l 
2 = .000347222 2 = 0208333 2 

-3 = .000520833 3 = .0312500 3 
“4 = 000694444. 4 = .0416666 4, 
5 = .000868055 5 = .0520833 5 

6 = 001041666 || 6 = 0625000 6 

7 = 001215277 7 = .0729166 7 

8 = .001388888 8 

9 = .001562500 | 9 

10 


—— 
— 


lbs. Troy. 


.0833 
1666 
.2500 
3333 
4166 
5000 
.5833 
6666 
7500 
8333 
9166 
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Table for converting Decimals of the Apothecaries Pound into 
Apotheciries Ounces, Drams, and Grains. 


lb. Oz. driz gf lb. Gz. des gas. Ib. grains. 
beee ll: L: 36 01 = 0: 0: 546 001 = 5.76 
See ty 2: 3: 2 O02, —=, QP: ht on.2 .002 — 11.52 
aspesod + 4.::48 «) .03 — 0: 2: 528 .003 = 17.28 
A= 4:6: 24 04 — 0:3: 50.4 004 — 23.04 
o—= 6:0: -0 05 —0:4:48.0 | .005 — 28.80 
6= 7: 1: 36 06° — 0:5: 45.6 006 — 34.56 
7= 98: 3.212 07 — 026:43.2 |...007 — 40.32- 
(S'.22h.9 =4 2 48 08 = 0:7: 40.8 008 — 46.08 
WES 10 =6 : 26 09 = 0:8: 38:4 -009 — 51.84 


Table for converting. Avoirdupois Ounces into Decimals of the 
Avoirdupois Pound. . 


oz. Av. lbs. Av. oz, Av. Ibs. Av. 
25 = .015625 8.00 = .5000 
50 = .03125 : 9.00 = .5625 
1.00 = .0625 10.00 = .6250 
2.00 = .1250 11.00 — .6875 
3.00 = .1875 12.00 — .7500 
4.00 = .2500 13.00 =— .8125 
5.00 = .3125 14.00 = .8750. 
6.00 — .3750 15,00 = .937) 
7.00 — .4375 


o able for converting Decimals of the Avoirdupots Pound into 
Avoirdupois Ounces and Decimals. 


lbs. Av. oz. Av. Ibs. An ion Aes 
oi eee 4! Ba | Ol ==" "\.16 
2 3.2 02 — .32 
3 = 48 03 = ».48: 
4 = 6.4 - 04 =. .64 
5 = 8.0 - 05 = .80 
6 = 9.6 .06 = .96 
¢ = 11.2 07 ‘= 1.12 
8 = 12.8 08 = 1.28: 
9 = 14.44. 09 = 144 
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Table for converting Apothecaries Pounds into their equivalent 
Avoirdupois Pounds and Decimals. 


lbs. Avoirdup. 


lbs. Troy. 


Oo hm Wa He 


Table for converting Apoth 


0.822857 14 
1.64571428 
246857142 
3.29142857 
4.11428571 


| lbs. Troy. 
6 


7 
8 
9 


How ul 


lbs. Avowdup. 





493714285 
_5.76000000 
6.582857 14 

740571428 


ecaries Weight into Avoirdupois: 


AVOIRDUPOIS, 


Ie gr. 
10 : 26.5625 


4.53125 
9.84375 


17 : 15.15625 


Weight. 
TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. 
dee ars ear: dr. 
PSS 1S 5.3125 el 
2 = '4 s 10.625 6).13 
Sit 65 15.9875 Wee) DS 
4-= 8: 21.25 8s = 
TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. 
oz On80| OTs oz. 
Bese US 4925 Vian 3 
Bess U2: LBS. B= 
S342 Bi 12725 Ses 
Ari A: +) 70: 1 e= 61 
o = 6: 5 21235 pas ees] 
6 =: 66: 1-255: 10) BSG! 
TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. 
lb. lb. = oz. gr. lb. lo. 
= Qo hus 72.0 Ailsa ve) 
Bo ] 10. 145 18, =... 14 
s5= 2 a 2 UD a=; 
4p 3 4 ...290 20,4) AS 
ho 4: L ~.3625 30; =« 24 
6)= 4 jy4A 435 AQ, S51: 32 
i= 5 12 70 50,= 4d 
‘SoS 6 9 .~L425 60 = 49 
94= 7 Oi ee Le (On 5° 3g 
19,= 8 3 ...eoh 80 — 65 
ihe 8 0 360 90 — 74 
iz => 9 13 432.5 100.—= 82 
13 = 10 Il 67.5 200, —,, 164 
14 => 11 8 140 300, =, 246 
16¢— 1) 12 a ...c1Bekp AGO. = - 293 
lé,=c¢ 13 A, - ...285 500, =5 4:14 


AVOIRDUPOIS. 


02. 
Vik 
Sc: 
Or: 
0: 
Dak 
30: 


~ 


el 


gr. 
297.0 
340. 
382.9 
4:25. 
30. 
12.9 


AVOIRDUPOIS, 
02.) Aoi 
15° 359.5 
12 430 
10 65 
7 Weal bes fees 
10 425 
14. 275 
125 
412.5 
262.) 
| Ness 
400 
200 
62.9 
312.5 
125 


375 


bod 
TW WO HE SD WO SO Or 0D 
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Table for converting Avoirdupois Pounds into their equivalent 
Apothecaries Pounds and Decimals. 


lbs. Avoird. ‘Ibs. Troy. lbs. Avoird. lbs. Troy... 
PPA OIBO77 6 = 7.291666 
2 = 2430555 7 = § 8506944. 
3 = 3.645833 S§ = 9.722222 
4 = 4.061111 9 = 0.937500 
5 = 6.076388 Pe 


Table for converting Avoirdupois Weight into Apothecaries Weight. 


AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. 
dr. dr. OT. wire 02. oz. dr. gr. | 
1.= 0. 27.34375 [ieee gs) Uae AS Ue 
2 =. 0. 54.68750 2 craps Bo 
3 Se=.04: 2208125 S$ 2e= (23 See S20 
4 = 1 49.37500 4 = 3:5:10 
ae 2 0 dG. D9 = 4:4: 27.5 
6 = 2 44.06250 6 = 58:3: 55 
7 = 3 11.40625_ To Ses 62 Seo 
8 = 3 38.75000 8 ial due eee 
9 = 4 6.09375 9 My Sigs Sia 
10 — 4 33.43750 10 <= 9.:0's.50 
1] Aes oe 0078125 Il ==) 10.30 32235 
12° SY 28-13500 12 S10. F pa | 
13. _ 5 55.46875 13 = (91-216) s,00¢9 
14 _ 6 22.81250 14 2=142,:76 8 
15 ~— 6. 50.15625 15. = 13:5: 22.5 
1 — 7% 17.50000 16 = 14:4: 40 
AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. 
lb. lb. oz. dr.” gf. lb. lb. oz. dr. gr. 
Lis  eau4a ra Let siw20% 7 7 =20 
ENG) acca UA S a gh Meeyel 240, 1Si-= %21:10° A=06 
See es oa tO OO Pet O73" ay a 
4 = 410 2 40 2G es 324 CS oS ee 
See Oe OL ae 30% = 430 “Ss 4 Oe 
GO. aan. iby 4 oe AG SSeS ee ee 
Nu, ES 0.90: 0. -AO 50 ==, (G0 79 126 
oY Be, SIL Oe OB. pe AZO Gore 1°72, 1). 0 06 
Oe. es, LO AT 22800 a HO°r= BD CO 640 
10 = J2 "1" 6°" 40 Set at eS Oo ae 
1) oth I aia as al 90°°= 169 4°. 4°°06 
re 1 7” Ore Oo = 12] 6.275740 
3. = 1b. 9-440 200*' = 243 0! 5°20 
14 ete Ob 20 300 = 364 7: 0--00 
1d) StS ee" 6°" 00 400 = 486 1 2 40 
16 2, 19 wa 2 |) 20 900). =" GOT) Wao 20 


m2 3 = 4 =— 6 HB — IA = 252 
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‘LONG MEASURE. 


Metres. 
0.0085= . 1 Barleycorn. 
0.0254.— 3=—= 1 Inch. 
0.3048 = 36=> 12 1 Foot. 
0.9144— 108—= 36= 3 er 1 Yard. 


d0291= 594= 198—=° 164— “54=— 1 Pole or Perch. 
 201.1632—= 23760— 7920— 660 = 220 =40=—1 Furlong. 
1609.3059= 190080—63360=5280 —1760 —32=—8—1 Mile. 


COMPARISON OF MEASURES. 


Gallon, imperial standard, contains 10 lbs. avoirdupois of distilled 
water, or 70,000 troy grains, or 277.274 cubic inches; apothecaries 
and former wine measure 58,443 troy grains, or 231 cubic inches, the 
ratio being very nearly as 6 to 5, or, more accurately, as | to 0.833111. 

Pint, imperial standard, contains 17500 troy grains, or 34.65925 
‘cubic inches ; apothecaries measure 7305 troy grains, or 28.875 cu- 
bic inches, the ratio being the same as in the gallon. 


MEASURE, LONDON PHARMACOPGIA. 


al. Pints. Fluidoun. Fluidr. Minims. Troy Gr. Cub. Inch. Litres. 
1 =8 =128 = 1024 =61440 =58337.80 =231 =3.78515 
Ol = 16 = 128= 7680 = 7292.30= 28.875  =0.47398 
fsl= S= 480= 455.77 = 1.8047 =0.02957 
i41—= 60— |. 56.97 —1% 0.2256, 0.00396 
it, 1 0.95= 0.00374 —0.000066 


FORMER ENGLISH WINE MEASURE. 


Pipe er : 
.. Butt. Punch Hogsh. Tierce. Bar. Rundiet. Gallon. Quart. Pint. Quarterns. Cub. Inck. 
1008 = 2016 = 8064 == 58212 


l=h=2 =3 —4 = 7 =126 = 504= 1008 = 4032 = 29106 
‘iie= be 2 = 22 == 53=> 84. c= 336== 672 = 2688 — 19404 
L = lee? = a OS 252 = 504 = 2016 — 14553 
alt= ere 22 168, aon == 1344 = 9702 
js Ib shh = 7126 = 252 = 1008 = 7276.5 
l= 1 => 72=> M4=> 576— 4158. 
l= 4 = 8= 32= 231. 
l= 2= s= D775 
j= A= 28.875 


lcs 7.219 
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FORMER ENGLISH ALE MEASURE. 


Hogsh. Barrel. Kilderk. Firkin. Gallon. Quart. Pint. Cub. Inch. 


levy = 38 =) 6 = alas’ 204.2 408. s25)4g82 
Leos 80S 4n=134 -e ps6 272. ness 

l= 2=-> l7-=>. 68. = 1386 =~ A794 

Thy 8h.c50 34.562 682397 

Pies 4 = Sis 282 

loc 22 704 

Lee 354 


In London, 36 gallons were allowed to the barrel of beer, and 32 
gallons of ale. 





~ 


FORMER SCOTS LIQUID MEASURE. 


Bar. Gal. Quart. Pint. Choppin. Mutchkin. | Gills. Cub. Inch. 
18 = 82 pc 64. 6) 128 2065 e024): =, 6720 
Le aS 8 = 16> =) B2 ik eles | Ss 40 
iene ites "(Ay ee 8 c= SWS 2 thee 280 
iE vee Zioaayd ace 16 = 105 

Ao ih D ak es nia ae 52.5 

he a 26.25 

Let" OeaG 


Cubic Inches. Apothecaries Pint. Imperial Pint. 
1\b. Troy, - - 22:8ho7% | = 0.78987 = 40.6583 
1 Ib. Avoirdupois,. -...27.7274...=.. 0.95992 =. 0.7999 


Table for converting Apothecaries Pints of Water into their equiva- 
lent Apothecary Pounds and Decimals and Avoirdupois Decimals. . 


Pints. lbs. Troy. lbs. Troy. oz. dr. grs. lbs. Avowrdupois. 
] = 1.2659 = es Ee See een FL OALTo 
mene. eed LO ge Be Pee oe” (400.522 . 2.083d1 
& gic pad! OL9 om. = SS ule SOLO = \wouleoey 
A. oe =-+-- 'D.0689). see, 45, 20°56: 92 = 4.16728 
ee ser 16.32991,. — Oy tue 2: 4d. = i 20818 
Oca 875958) ies (saa Ls 13:8 | = v6. 2apar 
Yoh SOO S apes SO? 2): 46,1 ve. (9230 
Sasa TON 20 pean Ove: 4.3 ISA, ic Sea atOG 
De See NASD. eis) wake lode aa? Zo 


: 00.7 9.37581 


Cs) 
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Vable for converting Apothecary or Luglish Ale Gallons ints 
_ Imperial Standard Measure. 


-sdiniieamaed Imperial. Ale. °° Emperial. 
1000) = # 833.11 | 1000 = 1017.04 
2000 = 1666.22 | 2000 = 2034.09 
3000. = 2499.33 | 3000 = 3051.13 
4000 = 3332.44 4000 = 4968.15 
5000 — 4165.56 5000 =— 5085.22 
6000 = 4998.67 6000 = 6102.27 
7000 .= 5831.78 © 7000 = £7119.31 
8000 = 6664.89 | 8000 = } 8136.36 
9000 = 7498.00 | 9000 =  9153.40— 

10000 — 8331.11 10000 = °10170.45 


Examppe.—Suppose we wish to know how many Imperial Gallons 
are ae to 9643. Apothecary. 


9000 i 7498.00 
600 =e 499.867 
40 == 33.3244 
Bis = 2.49933 


Apothecary 9643 8033.69073 Imperial. 


i 


Table for converting Imperial Standard Measure into Apothecary. 


Imperial. Apothecary. | Imperial. Apothecary. 
1.2 10 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1 = a 12 
2 = . 2A 20... ., 24 
3 = 3.6 30 = 36 
Ap ORES B00 oe a : 
i elec. gh o1) 50 = @6 
4 iis irr OO rat Pe 
hahaa omnes a « FO SE 
a Oe ee SY nes) cos 
By RON AS 100— = «(108 





Table for converting Cubic Inches of Water (at 62° Fahr. and 
30. Bar.) into their equivalents in Apothecary Weight. 








as Inch of Water. Troy rs. oz. dram yrs. 
1 weighs 202.458 = 0:4: 12:458 
ve 004.916 = (1:0 24.916 
3 —— To7.374 =, 1:4: 37.874 
4 —— 1009.832 = 2:.0: 49.832 
5 ——. 1262.296 = 2:5 :, 2296 
6 ———— 1514.748 = 3:1 14.748 
7 — 1767.206 = 3: 5): 27.206 
8 — 2019.064. — 424: 39.664 
9 22d Qo 28 6 pk inh od) + 52428 
1728 (1 cub. foot) 436247.424 = 908: 6: 47,424 





H 
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Table for converting the Ounce Measure used by Dr Priestley 
anto Cubical Inches. | 


Ounce Measures. | French Cubical Inches. English Cubical Inches. 
} 1.567 1.898 
2 3.134 3.796 
3 4.701 0.694 
4 6.268 7.592 
2 7.839 9.490 
6 9.402 _ . 11.388 
7 10.969 13.286 
8 12.536 15.184 
~y 14.103 17.082 
10 15.670 18.980 
20 31.340 ; 37.960 
30 47.010 56.940 
40 62.680 79.920 
50 78.3590 94,900 
60 94.020 113.880 
70 109.690 132.860 
80 125.360 151.840 
90 141.030 170.820 
100 156.700 - 189.800 
1000 1567.000 1898.000 


Correspondence between English and Foreign Weights an 
Measures. 


FRENCH MERIDIONAL OR DECIMAL WEIGHT. 


‘ To employ, as the fundamental unity of all measures, a type taken 
‘ from nature itself, a type as unchangeable as the globe on which we 
“ dwell,—to propose a metrical system, of which all the parts are in- 
‘ timately connected together, and of which the multiples and subdi- 
‘ visions follow a natural progression, simple, and easy to comprehend : 
‘ —this is most assuredly a beautiful, great, and sublime idea, worthy 
‘ of the enlightened age in which we live.’ 

Such were the ideas which influenced the French National Insti- 
tute, when they chose, as the base of the whole metrical system, the 
fourth part of the terrestrial meridian, between the equator and the 
north pole. They adopted the ten millionth part of this are for the 
unity of measure, which they denominated metre, and applied it both 
to superficial and solid measure, taking for the unity of the former, are, 
the square of the decuple, and for that of the latter, ditre, the cube of 
the tenth part of the metre.. They chose for the unity of weight, 
gramme, the quantity. of distilled water which the same tube contains 
when reduced to a constant state presented by nature itself; and, 
lastly, they decided, that the multiples and submultiples of each kind 
of measure, whether of weight, capacity, or length, should be always 
taken in the decimal progression, as being the most simple, the most 
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natural, and the most easy for calculation, according to the system of 
numeration which all Europe has employed for centuries, and they 
used the prefixes, deca, hecto, kilo, and myria, taken from the Greek 
numerals, to express the multiplication of the integer by 10, 100, 
1000, and 10,000 respectively, and deci, centz, milli, taken from the La- 
tin numerals, to express its division. 

By a careful measurement of the arc between Dunkirk and Mount- 
joy, they found the length of the metre to be equal to 443.296 lines 
of the toise. The cubic decimetre of distilled water, taken at its 
maximum of density and weight 77 vacuo, that is, the unity of weight, 
was found to be 18827.15 grains of the pile of Charlemagne. 


Basis of Comparison between English and French Weights and 


Measures. 
The metre at 32° == 39.371 English inches at 62°. 
The square metre = 1550.075641 English square inches. 
The square decimetre = 15.50075 | English square inches. 


100 ares or square decametres = 2 English acres nearly. 


| ; Cub. feet. cub. inch. 
The cubic metre = 61028.028 English cubic inches = 355 + 48,028. 
The cubic decimetre, or litre = 61.028 English cubic inches.. 
Equal to the bulk of a kilogramme of water. 


Troy gr. 
The gramme or weight of a cubic centimetre of water = 15.444.02 *, 


MEASURES OF LENGTH: 


| The Metre being at 32°, and the foot at 62°. 


~ English inches. 


Millimetre = .03937 
Centimetre = 39371 
Decimetre = = 3.93710 Mil. Fur. Yards. Feet. Inch. 
Metre = 39.37100 = 0 0 l 0 3.7 
Decametre = 393.71000 = 0 0 10 2 9.7 
Hecatometre = 3937.10000 = 0 O 109 ] l 
Kilometre pa 39371.00000 = 0 Ast W243 l 10.2 
Myriametre = 393710.00000 —= 6 1 158 0 6 


* It is upon this basis that all the following tables have been constructed ; 
but it has been recently ascertained, at the London Mint, from attested standards 
sent by Mr Morier, our Consul-General at Paris, and by the agreement of se- 


_ veral other standards sent by other British Consuls in France, that the kilo- 


gramme is only 15,434, instead of 15,444 troy grains, and that the French weight 


| has been overrated ,,',,. I have retained the calculations formerly made ; but 


for the important effects of the error in regard to money transactions, the reader 
1s referred to page 14.0 of the first volume of Kelly’s Universal Cambist, edit. 1821. 
H 2 
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Metre. Eng. feet. Inches. Decimetre. Eng. inches. | 
lan Ssehuiis, ole by i= 5.1 8,003) 
Pal sreurt Ore Onde eR eo He TE 
4 = 13: 1.484 4 = 15.7484 
9 = 16: 4.855 59 = _ 19.6855 
6 = 19: 8.226 6. = 23.6226 
% = 22: 11.597 7 = 27.5597 
Sy Bis, (2.868, 8 =— 31.4968 
9. =),,29.; 6.339 9. =) B&4gag 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
English cubic inches. 
Millilitre =e 06103 = 16.3 m. 
Centilitre = Hl028 "=... 2.705 fdr. pani 
Decilitre = 6.10280 = 3.381 floz. Apothecary. 
Litre a= 61.02800 = 2.113 octar. : 
Decalitre = 610.28000 = 2.642 galls. 
Hecatolitre = 6102.80000 = 22.01 gallons. 
Kilolitre = 61028.00000 = 27.51 ht Imperial, 
Myrialitre = 610280.00000 = 34.39 quarters. 
Litre. Eng. cub. inch. Imperial pints. | Wine pints. Oz. Troy of water. 
Loe; 61.028, —... LIG08 ve. 211853) a On 
2 = 122.096 =" '.3.5216 =*) 4.22706 (22 eaniaiZ0s 
3. — | 183.084... 5.2822. 0-..G.34059""" 2) S6B12 
A = 244.112 = 17.0430 = 845412 = 128.416 
5 = 305.140 = 8.8038 = 10.56765 = 160.520 
6 = 366.168 = 10.5646 = 12.68118 = 192.624 
7 = 427.196 = 12.3253 = 14.79471 <= 224.728 
8 = 488.224 = 14.0861 = 16.90824 = 256.832 
9 = 549.252 = 15.8469 = 19.02177 = 288.936 
MEASURES OF WEIGHT. 
English grains. 
Milligramme = 154 
Centigramme = L544. 
Decigramme oe 1.5444. TROY. 
Gramme — 15.4440. Pounds. Oun. Dram. Grains. 
Decagramme = 154.4402 = 0 0 2 344 
Hecatogramme = 15444023. = 0 3 0 AAG. 
Kilogramme = 15444.0234 °= 2 8 1 oh 
Myriagramme = 154440.2344 = 26 9: 6. 0 
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! _ |Decas.  . Troy Hecto- a 
Gram. Troy gr. |gram. | dram. grss \gram. Troy oz». . Avoird. oz. 
J 


el 


ee AMA We cee), 2.5 B4eAd Te te BBLIB. =e 355279 
2 = 80.886.) 2 2. 5:,8.88}2 — 64350 = 7.0558 

= 46.332) 3. 2. 7548.32) 3. = 916525 2+ 10,5837 
4 = 61.7764. — 10: 17.76) 4. = 12.8700 = 14.1116 
5.j= , 17.220) 5. — 12: 5220) 5. = 16.0875. — 17.6395 
6. = 92.664] 6 — 15: 26.64) 6. — 19.3050 — 21.1674 
7. = 108.108]. 7. — 18: 1.08] 7. — 22.5295 — 24,6953 
8. = 123.552/ 8. 20: 35.52) 8. 25.7400 — 28.2232 
9. = 138.996 / 9. — 23: 9.96/9. = 28.9575 = 31.7511 


The ent progression 6f all the Fretich weights and measures 
renders) it only necessary to' change the decimal point in order to con- 
vert one into the equivalent of any other of the same species, and nu- 
merically the same, but of a\ different denomination. ‘Thus, as 9 litres 
are equal to. 15.5817 ale pints, 9 hectolitres will be equal to 1558.17 
ale pints; and’ so of the rest. 


Weights and Measwres\ used in France beforé the Revolition: 
DIVISION on FRENCH WEIGHTS. 


Pound. Oundas Gros. Deniers. Grains. Troy grs. 








Poide de Marc 1.2 = 16: — 128 — 384 = 9216 = 7565 
Apothecary 15 = 12 — 96 — 288 = 6912 = 56705 
Mares sSOd 1 =] 8S 84 = 142 = 4808 = 3780:5 
; “] t= 8 = 2e=> 576 = 47225 
}= OSes) 72 =. 45@1 
bh Sie 9.7 
oh= 0.8 

1 Troy graws. of ee 
The French pound = 7561 = 1.31268 Ib. troy. 
ounce = 472.5625 = 0:984504 oz. troy. 





gTOS —-§9.0703125 = 0.984504 dram. 
grain == 0:820421 av scoyorl 





The English roy pound of ks ounces = 702] - 


The Troy: ounce - = 585.083 
The drain of 60: grains: - = 73.135) it 
| The peitnyweight or denier of 4 _ 99,954" Paris-grams. 
| 24 grains | 
| The scruple of 20 grains - a= | 1) 24,378% 
| The grain - - = Lay 
| The avoirdupois pound of 16 — 8532.5 
ounces, or 7000 troy grains, Paris grains. 
The ounce - = - == 533.625 
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To reduce Paris grains to English grains, divide by 1.2189 
English grains to Paris grains, multiply by : 
Paris ounces to English troy ounces, divide by 1.015734 

English troy ounces to Paris ounces, multiply by M 
Pound (Poids de Marc) to troy pound, multiply by 7 31268 


Troy pound to pound Poids de Marc, divide by 


\ 
Table shewing the Comparison between English and French Weights 
(Poids de Mare.) 


_ English Grs. French Grrs. English Grs. French Gs. 
l = 1.2189 9 ame 10.9704 
2 = 2.4378 10 = 12.1890 
3 == 3.6568 20 = 24.378 
4, = 4.8757 30 = 36.568 
5 = 6.0947 40 = 48.757 
6 = 7.3136 50, = 60.947 
7 = 8.5325 60 oa 73.136 
French Grs. Troy Grs. French Gs. Troy Girs. 
l = 0.820421 10 = 8.20421 
2 — 1.640842 20 — 16.4084.2 
3 = 2.461263 30 =x 24.6 1263 
4 SS 3.281684 40 — 32.81684 
5 = 4.102105 (50* = 41.02105 - 
6 i 4.922526 60 = 4922526 
ia ca 5.742947 70 = 5742947 
8 = 6.563368 72 = 59.070312 
9 = 7.383789 
Gros. Drs. Grs. Gros. Drs. Grs. 
1 = ,0:59.07 |. Oo) = hs Oo.35 
2 = 1: 58.14 6 = 5: 54.42 
Bie, 23 157/21 7 = 6: 53.49 
4 = 3: 56.28 
Fr.oz. Troyoz. Drs. Gis. Fr.oz. Troyoz. Drs. Grs. 
AMO IOs 2 S286 9 = 8: 6: 53.04 
ane 1 2 4: RSAe 10 = 9: 6: 45.60. 
Brie 2 + eerie ll = 10: 6: 38.16 
Bie 3 2 hh /80.24 1 12 j= Deis 6' 3072 
5 = 4: 7: 22.80 13 = 12: 6 : 23.28 
Giiesli 5S: 7: 15.86 14 =13: 6: 15.84 
Fee 6G) 's Mi sh.ee Oe 15 = 14: 6 8.40 | 
8 = 7: 7; . 048 Ba Hi) 
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Fr. pounds. Tr.oz. dr. grs. Fr. pounds. Tr.oz. dr. grs. 
De) 15): Blegh aie sByigaes je OA: os 
2 a=) Shy digi, 2» ie LO 2 3 ak 
3°= 47:2: 3 8 = 126:0:8 
Aen == OB pudy.0)i a; A Vie ti ba O29 
9 = .78:6:5 , 





LONG MEASURE. . 


French Inches. 


, feet. inches. lines. English Inches. 
The French ell, Aune = 3 7 1.05 = 46.69 
The half toise — 38 = 38.355 
' English Foot. 
The foot = 1.0654167 = 12.785 
The inch = 1.0654 
The line 0.0888 
| French Foot. French Inches. 
The English foot = 0.9386 = 11.2632 
The inch : = 0.9386 
The line = 00.7823 


To reduce French feet or inches to English feet or inches, multi- 
ply by 1.0654167, or divide by 0.9386. 

To reduce English long measure to French, multiply by 0.9386, 
or divide by 1.0654167. 


Lables expressing the value of French feet and inches in 





English Measure. 
French feet. English inches. Fr. feet or in. : Eng. feet or in. 
1 a 12.785 r= 1.0654 amet 
2 = 25.970 2n0 = 2.1308 
Fee 38.355 5 3.1962 
a 51.140 4A 4.2616 
os 63.925 . = 5.3270 
Leliocaee 76.710 6 == 6.3925 
hin == 89.495 Go = 7.4579 
5 = 102.280 8s = 8.5233 
Ge 115.065 9 = 9.5887 
IOee 127.850 10 = 10.6541 
Wt =—_ 11.7195 
Pant rer 12.7850 
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FOREIGN WEIGHTS. 


It would be out of place here to: notice ail the varieties of weights 
and measures ‘used in other countries, which: also differ for different 
commodities. In general, the apothecaries weight: differs from that 
in common use, and is differently divided ; but in writings, which treat 
expressly of weights and measures, the apothecaries weight is not 
often specified. In many places of Germany, the apothecaries pound 
is two thirds of that in common use, and contains 12 ounces of the 
same weight, of which the civil weight contains 16. 

Most commonly the apothecaries weight is divided as our, troy 
weight, or the ounce contains 480, the dram 60, and the scruple 20, 
of the respective grains ; but in other cases, the ounce contains 576, 
the dram 72, and the scruple 24:.grains, as in the French Poids de 
Mare. This division is used in Spain, Portugal, and some states of 
Italy, and Switzerland, as wellas in France. This is to be attended to, 
because the proportions between the grains and the ounce, drachm, 
and scruple differ, which, on some occasions, leads to chemical errors. 
Thus, Coindet’s Tincture of Iodine, for which he orders 48 grains to 
be: dissolved in an ounce of -rectified spirit, can be prepared according 
to the. Poids de Marc, but not according to troy weight ; the iodine 
amounting to 7s of the spirit in the one case, and {5 in the. other, 
which is a larger proportion than it can dissolve. 


Number of Marcs or Pounds in common use, which, are 2 equivalent 
to 100 lbs. British ( Nelkenbrecher and Otto.) 





Avoirdupors. Imperial Troy. 

Berlin Weare, scuccn race he eee eee F 159.589 
Cologne mare, ..... oGaplenemaseiccte 159.555 
Vienna poids de mare, ..........++1 132.952 
Swedish: izon marc, ......ce.seeeee 133.336 109.720 
Breslau; pound, ........0cceroeceees 111.920 92.082 
PetegaPeds: 9.06... ssnmircie uo ayteosicat 110.890 91.234 
Dan tie «onic nay eeneraeron ses’ 104.160 85.698 
eis teats stitniie a vinnisne ae pabeh aescawic od 97.197 | 79.823 
Frankfort,.light, .......0.000,cesoees 96.931 79.75) 
Bertin nies «50 -n0cde0nsc88% aeidbariee « 96.785 

Pare, os. swede cet i's egele ons 2+ 93.640 77 043° 
PIR, , ont - cn cig cigs onto tare’ 92.358 75.988 
ADIGA Ay isos. occ c ee hie dege seine 91.819 75.544 
COpqpag any, .....cicen.rscsngege o seo 90.082 T4727 
Frankfort, heavy, .........cecsseeee 89.754 73.845 
NUFCMDELG, icocseccescevessee scenes 88.869 73.117 


Vienna ees iirc cere nan'e 80.98] 
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DIVISION OF COLOGNE CIVIL WEIGHT. 


Marc. Oz. Loth. Drs. | Pwts.  Hellers. As. Eschen, Girs. St. parts. 
Lm S= 16 = 64=— 256 = 512 =1792 —4352 —6144 —65536 
Lick 2=> 8 32= 64 — 224 = 544 = 768= 8192 
i i= ~T6= 32— 112 — 272 = 384— 4096 
4== S= 2. 68= 96-= 1024 
te 2= Toe R7 = VSt= B56 


I~ 
Heil ut 


citi of some Foreign Apothecaries weight from Meissner, Nel- 
henbrecher and wae im Milligrammes. 







: Botiad Ounce. |Drachm.\ Scruple. | Grain. 
Amsterdam wholesale,| 4:70401.00 
| retail,....| 369003.30/30750.27/3843.78) 1281.26] 64.06 
i Austrian, eis alauialigbidia ta Sil 402009.00)35000.75)4375.09|1458.36] 72.92 
MB  TGNGTIM, ©. le saccscocs ete 373135. |31094.61/3886.83/1295.61) 64.28 
} Bayarian since 1811,...| 360000. |30000. (3750. 1250. 62.5 | 


} — before 1811, | 357712.5 | 
i | German, Prussian, | |. g57¢63,9 lo9s05, 3213725.661 241.881 62.09 


| Russian, Danish, 

B Swedish, 27. 0... ..cesnc - 356318.70/29693.23/37 11.65|123'7.22! 61.96 
i] Spanish, .. spies »2e| 349027.60/28752.30/3594.04/1198.01| 59.90 
i. Venetian, Cectele aotaeials wee| 302025,31 25168.7'7131.46.09|1048.6 32.43 
| F 307514. + 

396658. 


339515. 
11275656. 



















B Bermes.cojdee scan 


NUREMBERG OR GERMAN. APOTHECARIES: WEIGHT... 


§ Pound. Ounces. Drachms.. Seruples: Grains: Troy-grs. Grammes: 
| 1 = 12 = 96 = 288 = 5760 = 5388 = 357664 
l= 8= 24— 480=> 4605 = 29805) 

L.= 0.96 = 62 
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Table shewing the Comparison between Grammes and Troy, French, 
and Nuremberg Apothecary G'rains. 


‘Gramme. Troy. ©’ Poids de Marc. Nuremberg. 
] oe 15.444 = 18.883 = 16.128 
2 = 30.888 = 37.766 = 32.256 

3 = 46.332 = 36.648 co 48.384 
t sts 61.776 = 75.030 ms 64.512 
5 = 77.220 = 94.413 = 80.641 
6 = 92.664 = 113.296 = 96.769 
4 — 108.108 = 132.179 = 112.897 
8 aa. 123.552 = 151.062 = 129.026 
7 = 138.996 = 169.944: = 145.154 

10 ans 154.440 © = 188.827 = 161.282 


Swedish Weights and Measures, used by Bergman and Scheele. 


The Swedish pound, which is divided like the English Apothe- 
cary, or troy pound, weighs 6556 grains troy. 

The kanne of pure water, according to Bergman, weighs 42250 
Swedish grains, and occupies 100 Swedish cubical inches. Hence 
the kanne of pure water weighs 48083.72 English troy grains, or is 
equal to 189.9413 English cubic inches ; and the Swedish longitudi- 
_ nal inch is equal to 1.24: English longitudinal inches. | 





Table of the Weights used by the Native Druggists in the Lower 
Hindoostan, (Dr Ainslie.) 


Grains of Paddy, Rice dried in the hiisk. 
i — 1 Gold Fanam. 
168= 103—= 1 Star Pagoda. 
1680= 105 = 10= 1 Pollam. 
42000— 2575 = 250=—= 25=—. 1 Seer. 
64320— 4020 = 400=—= 40> 1:= 1 Diss. 
514560 —32160 = 3200=— 320= 123= 8=.1 Maund. 

10291200 64320 =64000=6400=244 —160—20=—1 Parum. 


Two grains and a half of dried paddy are reckoned equal to one 

grain of troy weight; 5 grains troy to one gold fanam; and a star 

agoda to 2 scruples and 22 grains troy. A parum or candy weighs 
200 Ib. avoirdupois. 


Pid 
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ANCIENT ROMAN LIQUID MEASURE *. 


| Sexta- Aceta- Ligula or Sextans or 
§ Congius. vius. Hemina. bulum. Cyathus. Uncia Cochleure. Denarius.  Obolus. Chalcoi. 


l=16=12= 48 = 72 =96 =—288 = 720 = 4320 = 43200 


l= 2+ 8=12 =16 = 48= 120 = 720= 7200 
ln 4=6= 8 = 24= 60= 360= 3600 

l= Wj 2= 6. b= 9= 900 

i= i= 4.2 10= 60= 600 

12 op aie ag ago 

pet ibe" 150 

Lok * Gar 60 

l= 10 


| The sextarius is 36.94 English cubic inches ; ; the urna contains 4, 
the amphora 8, oe the dolium 160 congii. 


ANCIENT ROMAN WEIGHTS. 
Stlique. | 
3= 1 Simplium. 
6= 2= 1 Scrupulum. 
1I8— 6= 3 = 1 Denarius of Nero. 
21— T= 33=U= 1 Denarius of Papyrius. 
ee oe =li= 11 =1 Sextula. 
36= 12= 6 =2= 1g =1}= 1 Sicilicum. 
48— 16—, 8 == 2. =2 = k= | Duella. 
| it 425 24 — 8 7. 6S, 4m, 3= 1 Cneia. 
(9728 = 576 — 288 —96=84 =72=48 = 36 = 12= 1 Libra. 
_ Authors differ as to the comparison of these ancient and modern 
weights. The following numbers are troy grains : 


Den. Nero. Den. of Pap. Uncia. Libra. 
Arbuthnott, - 62.4 437.2 9246.4 
Christiani, Ole 415.1 4981.2 
Paucton, Bet 153.9 61.6 431.2 3174.4 





ANCIENT GREEK LIQUID MEASURES, 


Sie r i % 
FE BCL oii ie gull Nig Saw dias : 
ee ee Lain: geome 8 

1=2— 12=—72= 144=576=864 —1728—3456—4320 —8640 

l= 6=36= 72=—288—432. — 864—=1728—2160 = 4320 

l= 6= 12= 48= 72 — 144—> 288— 360 = 720 

’ I= 2 8= 12 — 24— 48— 60 = 120 

Ta) Oi sey DDT 84S 280 = 60 

{eon ell PE a 6—= 4= 15 

l= 2% 4. — fo LO 

{— 2— 25= oO 

iss 2 


f The keramion is equal to 35 French pints, or 87 apothecaries gallons. ~ 


; “ In the following tables much assistance has been derived from Mr Kelly’s 
excellent work, 
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ANCIENT GREEK WEIGHTS. 


Golz  Attie  Aitic Gold 
Talent. Talent. Mina. Statera. Didrachm. ~ Drachm. Obolus.. Chaicoi. 


[ = 10 = 660 = 3000 — 30,000 = 60,000 = 360,000 — 2,160,000 
1 = 60= 300— 3000— 6000— 36,000— 216,000 


i} ve 50= 100= 600 = 3600 
l= 10 — 20 = 120 => 720 

l= ME ia) Wy) 712 

waeg aN ida 163 

|= 6 


GREEK MEDICINAL WEIGHTS. 


Mina. Littra, Uncia. Drachma. Scrupulus. Obolus. Lupinus. Stliqua. ZEreoli. 


Pe S06 = 128 = 384 = 768 = 1152 = 2304 — 6144 
1 —12 = 96 = 288 = 576 = 864 = 1728 = 4680 
lee 8 = 2h = OS OT SS 1 Ses. 

| apenseay lbinpo: sete buy (= Moors 9= 18= ..48 

l =—Aeei Sy ee 6° 16 

i= Ii= 3§= 8 

Ls eo tae 

dose Pies 


There was also asmaller mina, containing 75 drachms. Authors dif- 
fer as to the comparison’ between the ancient Greek and modern 
weights. The following numbers are troy grains: 


Attic Drachm. Attic Mina. Smaller Mina. Medicinal Mina. 








Arbuthnott, -- O46 54.64: 6994, 
CTRIRTAIN reeetonntesne alg 01.89 3892 
Paucton, Be eT 9 i 69.00 
JEWISH WEIGHTS. 
Shekels. Maneh. Talent. Troy Weight. 
60 = 1 Ib. oz. dust. gr. 
300 = 150) Sey Gy 1B (10,1, 10 
EGYPTIAN WEIGHTS. 
Drachm. Mina. Talent. Troy Weight. 
160: =".1 Ib. oz. dwt. 
600% 2° GO a) A Se SO Prom 


The mina' was also divided into 16 ounces ; and another pound, lit- 3 
tra or ratel, was divided into 12; which may have been the origin of 
the two divisions of the European pound. 


FORTUITOUS OR APPROXIMATIVE MEASUREMENT. 


‘“¢ There are many substances in daily use,” says the editor of the 
last. Parisian Pharmacopeia, “ which we are accustomed to prescribe, 
not by weight, but by number, or by measures of various kinds, or by 


o 





| |- Tinctura benzoini alcoolica, 
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other means. But, in this way, their relative proportions to other 
substances is not known with sufficient accuracy, and there may be 
danger with medicines of considerable power and variable density, 
since often the same measure by no means corresponds with equal 
§ weights. Wehave therefore subjoined their true value, derived from 
} experiments, so that their quantity may be easily and certainly com- 
| pared with others of like nature.” 

“ Taquids, which are prescribed by drops, especially if they be very 
volatile, as alcohol, ether, &c. were measured by the following con- 
trivance, lest any error arise from their being easily dissipated. We 
filled with the liquid a phial having a narrow neck, and a flat lip 
(ostiolus) turned outwards. The weight of the phial and fluid toge- 
ther was then accurately ascertained, and, by inclining the phial, the 
liquor was allowed to drop slowly from the mouth, and the drops 
‘numbered; and, lastly, the phial, with the remaining liquor, was 
weighed. "By dividing the loss of weight by the number of the drops, 
the weight of each drop was obtained. We have drawn up the fol- 
lowing table in this way, in waneh is shewn the weight of twenty 
drops of each.” 

“ But as the weight of the drops depends upon Meir size, it arises 
much less from the specific gravity of the liquid, than from the cohe- 
sion and viscidity of its particles.” 

Of the following liquids 


Twenty drops weigh _ Fr. grams. grammes. 
_ AAther sulphuricus, sp. gr. 0.715, ...0....5.s0eees 7 0.35 
‘Ether sulph. alcoolisatus, or Lig, min. anod. H. 
Alcool purissimus, sp. gr. 0.847, .......0cceeees fl 9 0.45 
Alcoolatum melisse COMPOSItUM, .......eeeeeees 
Alcool potassa saturus, .........c.sceceseseceeceoers “ 
Oleum animale Dipelii, sentecessenesaseesceescneees 10 0.50 


eeseereorecseoeee eoeveenes 


‘Finetura castorei alcoolica, 


SCoCRDOKFOSCFOFG SEB SHH BOZO EOCAR 


Orrmmolivarani shoe es soe dees ccs leek 
Cleumramyedalinwmy i... ec leis .l see seeteesus \ a Ct 

_ Acidum aceticum densissimum, sp. gr. 1075, ... 12 0.60 — 
Acidum aceticum commune, or Acetum stillat. 13 0.65 
Oleum menthee volatile, ............ccceccccecesees \ ; thy 
Oleum de petroleo volatile, or Naphtha, ........ | 
Acidum sulphuricum alcoolisatum, ............... 14 0.70 
Aque simplices stillatitia, ...............eceeeeeee 
Laudanum liquidum Sydenhami, ................+. ‘15 0.75 
Oleum volatile de caryophyllis aromaticis, ...... 16 0.80 
Soda caustica liquida, sp. gr. 1321, ...........004. 18 
Aqua soluto magnesiz sulphate satura, ......... \ pnith?? 
Laudanum of Abbé Rousseau, .............0.s000 22 1.10 
Acidum hydrocyanicum, sp. gr. 900, ......006... 23 1.15 


Acidum sulphuricum, sp. gr. 184'7, .......0.0.08. 
Gummi Arabicum aqua solutum ad } totius, a a ai 
Syrupus de saccharo, sp. gr. 1321, .,........0000- 30 1.50 
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The practice of administering active fluids by drops has been long 
known to be inaccurate; but the extent of the evil was first ascer- 
tained by the accurate experiments of Mr Shuttleworth, surgeon, 
of Liverpool. Not only do the drops of different fluids from the 
same vessel, and of the same fluids from different vessels, differ much 
in size ; but it appears that the drops of the same fluid differ, even to 
the extent of a third, from different parts of the lip of the same ves- 
sel. The custom of dropping active fluids should, therefore, be abo- 
lished entirely ; and, as weighing is too troublesome and diffeult for 
general use, we must have recourse to small measures accurately gra- 
duated, in the manner of Lane's drop measure, and the grain mea- 
sure recommended by the Edinburgh college; but we must not be 
misled by their names ; for they are measures of bulk, not of drops 
or of grains. 

In the following table, the first column shews the weight, the se- 
cond the number of drops, and the third the weight, of the extract, 
in a measured drachm of several active fluids, in ecircumstanees as 
nearly similar as possible, as ascertained by Mr Shuttleworth ; the last 
column shews the number of drops in a drachm of different fluids, ac~ 
cording to Dr Niemann in the Pharmacopeeia Batava : 





| ; Grains. | Drops. Grains. Drops. 
Distilled water,.......... 60 60 60-80 
Solution of arsenic,....... 602 60 
White wine,..........0006 583 94 ) 
Ipecacuanha wine,......... 594 84 24 
Antimonial wine,......... 593 84 
Rectified spirits of wine,.| 513 1513 
Proof qpirtt, ...J...06-p0es% 544 140 
Landanumn,.. coisas. sseoccee 55 134 23 90-110 
Tincture of foxglove,...... 58 144 
Balsam of copaiva,........ 60-70 
SPLMe walters. :c0.% scep are 60-70 
Diluted mineral acid,.... 60-80 
Water of ammonia,....... 100-120 
Spirit of sulphuric ether, 120-140 
Tpretaress 6 140-180 
Ether 8) eee es 140-180 





Larger quantities are measured by spoons, drinking glasses, and 
cups. 

A tea-cup, commonly contains three or four ounces of an sso 
decoction, or mixture. 

A wine-glass, about an ounce and a half. 

A. table- -spoon, about half an ounce of watery fluids, and two or 
three drachms of alcoholic. 

A tea-spoon, from half a scruple to a scruple of a light. powder, such 


3 
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as magnesia, from half a drachm to two scruples of a heavier powder, 
as sulphur, and from one drachm to four scruples of a metallic oxide ; 
from one scruple to half a drachm of alcoholic fluids; from half a - 
drachm to two scruples of watery fluids; from two scruples to two 
drachms of tinctures and syrups, and from one to two drachms of 
electuaries. But all this is very uncertain. 

athe Paris Pharmacopeeia makes the following estimations :— 


Grammes. 
A wine glass contains more than 5 ounces = _ 160 
A table-spoon more than 5 drachms = == ~~ 20 
A tea-spoon about # of a drachm, or 5 


Herbs and simples were estimated by the quantity that could be 
lifted or carried with convenience. 

Manipulus, a handful which could be taken up in the hand, was 
generally reckoned equal to 

Pugillus, a pinch, which could be lifted between the thumb aia 
two first fingers. 

Fasciculus, a bundle which could be carried under the arms. 


. The following table is from the Paris Pharmacopeia : 





























Grammes. Oz. Dr. Scr. Gi: 

Manipulus seminum hordei ......... 101.40 or 3 24 0 0 

Lind... « dadapprecasile « 47.60 1; 0.0 ..0 

farinze de semine lini. ... 105.00 Spe eo 0 

foliorum malve siccorum 43.90 Loy Shay QiherO 

wen cichorei siccorum 30.60 Lex Orig Qaa 0 

—— florum tilie ............... 40.10 hiner Ol 450 

Pugillus florum anthemidis nobilis.. 7.80 O.. 2g Ogu 0 

arnicee montane ... 6.20 Oe, AeA: 

tussilaginis farfarz.. 6.20 Berl Wee i) 

—— althzeze officinalis ... 5.00 Onan Ty lier D 

WOGVEE fo sis dees sweets: 3.20 0-0) 808160 

seminum anethi feniculi . 7.00 0 1 0° 60 

—_——-- pimpinelle anisi 4.40 OGHiqg pe te O 

Other weights noticed in the Paris Pharmacopeia : 
A fresh ege of large size,— 
O25) dr.kans gram. 

the whole weighs 2 22 = (68'S 
Without the shell ne nnennnnnnncnen 2° O SLO SE 2 
The white weighs LL 2 STO SSP 3g 
WBheyokeGerUce 0, Tulse Sy 9 


Two ounces of almiouds (without their shells,) contain 53 almonds 
in number. 


: grams. “gram, 
Each weighs about ..... Ds aN 5 


When stripped of their pellicle. ccc 20 1 
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TABLES OF SPECIFIC GRAWITY. 
Inflammables, 8c. 


Sulphur’ voll, 2s Oe ee | 1.9907 
Tati vies ene) re SE SOE SOR PG tat ees 
Phosphaie,) 0 eo eae 
Diamond) (oe ee le eek ten oe, SAR th S658 
, Charcoal} 22d eed ee a BOW 18'O.440 
fodine, ee eh 2 te Re idee gat £4,948 
Pit coal, rn nwitorentet ancnians Me ont et ns eaten, ae I) nD 
Grapiite, a. ly dO ODetehah5 
A sphaltuim, a venromerennennnrinnn domennnennali Laos il Bee itor® BED 




















Metals. . 

Platinum, hammered, ... 21.314 Brass, ccnccwancene menirierienwae 8,006 
Gold, hammered, 19.361 Zinc, hammered, 210. 7.861 
Quicksilver, frozen, 1358! Steele Ue ee a 
distilled, --~- 14.11 Tin, hammered, cncconnncnnvne 10799 
Tread ens SOBER Soft tron, Hee Oe SS 
Silver, hammered, 10.622 © Antimony, Len BLIOR 

Bismuth, we VOBS2, - Bertin; - A ae 
Copper, hammered, .....-- 9:000 Potassium, 0.972 
0.865 


Cadmium, ncn 8.694 Sodium, US ie 
APBERMIC, Oe ater CSO8 ; 


a 


Saline Solids. 


\ 
Newton; Muschen.| Kirwan.} Hassen- 
i fratz. 


Potassa, - - - - 
carbonated, - - - 
sulphated, ° - . . 
nitrated, - - - 
tartrated, - - - 
supertartrate, = 7 

















Soda, - * 3 = - 
carbonated, - - - 
sulphated, - - - 
—— muriated, - - 
phosphated, : - 
subborate, - - 
acetate, = - - 
—— tartrate - - - 
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Newton .|Muschen-| Kirwan. fein 

: : . roe 

» Ammonia carbonated, - - 1.502611 82450. 9660 


§ Salt of hartshorn, - 1.496 






































f Sal ammoniac, - 1.42 to 1.453 , 
| Borris ; ; 4.000 |2.3740 
1 Cinhated, 4.4 to 4.5 fi 
. muriated, - 2 2.8257 
i Witherite, (carbonate), 4.3 to 4.338 | 
} Strontia, 2 -! - 1.647 
f Strontianite, = —- 3.6. to 3.9 lal 
} Lime, fn - - = - 2.0700)2.3908) 1.5233 
: - muriated, - - | 1 4 003 
§ Chalk, - 2.315 to 2.657 
i Limestone, - 2.6 to 2.7 
§ Marble, - 2.515 to 2.857 
| Spar, 2.693 to 2.718 
§ Gypsum, (sulphate), 2.274 to 2.322 
§ Anhydrite, 2.85 to 2.964 
| Apatite (phosphate), - 3.1 
} Magnesia, - - 2.3298)0.3460 
native, . - 2.13 ers 
carbonated, - - | 0.2940 
H sulphated, ~ - : 1.6603 
| Alumina, - - - 2.000 |0.8200 
: sulphate, - - - = | 1.714)1.726 | 1.7109 
| —— subsulphate, native, 1.669 
| Alum, - 1.714 to 1.85 
| Zinc, sulphated, —- - +? - wl oTal.900,, 1.9120 . 
§ White vitriol, - 1.912 
Iron, sulphated, - - - 1.88 1.8399 
acetated, - - - 1.398. 
_ Dantzic copperas, - 1.715 peer 
English ditto, 1.839 to 1.880 | | ) 
‘Copper, sulphated, - - - 2.23 |2.1943 
Blue vitriol, 2.194 to 2.23 |. | : 
Lead, acetated, - 2.395 to 2.745 2.3953 2.3450 
_ Mercury, muriate, = - : 15.1398 
—— submuriate, > - 7.1758 
Tartar emetic, - 2.246 ie 
Vegetable Substances. 
| Gum Arabic, | - - - - - 1.4523 
tragacanth, - - - - - 1.3161 
cherry, - - - - - 1.4817 
Asafeetida, = - - - Ru Were ks eee 
_ Ammoniac, gum, 2 - “ . 1.2071 
_ Scammony, Smyrna, - - ° . 1.2743 
3 Aleppo, i : - 1.2354 
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Galbanum, : 2 fb 
Sagapenum, = “ : i 
Opoponax, - - - - 
Bdellium, - . - e 


Myrrh, - - x li s 


Ivy gum, - - : - 
Gamboge, - . : or 
Euphorbium, - - - “ 
Olibanum, - - - 
Sarcocoll, - - - : 
Guaiac, - - - : 
Jalap resin, - - - 
Benzo, - - on i 
Sandarac, - - - 
Common yellow or white rosin, - “ 
Arcanson, - - - ; 
Galipot, - - - - 
Baras, - - - “ 
Frankincense, - = +e - = 
Storax, - f= . “ 

Pitch, - - - 3 2 
Copal, opaque, - Ee - : 
transparent, - - - 
Madagascar, - - “ 
Chinese, - - “ - 
Elemi, - - - 
Anime, oriental, - - - ~ 
occidental, - - : 
Labdanum, - - - 
Dragon's blood, ~ - - - - 
Gum lac, - - - - 2 
Tacamahac, - - - 
Alouchi (Drymis Wintéri), - e 
Caragna, - - - 
Acajou gum, - 5 “ hi 
Bassora gum, - - - 
Monbaris gum, - - - - 
Aloes, socotorine, a - 
hepatic, “ - - - 
Extract of liquorice, - - - 
acacia, - - E 
areca, - 
Catechu (mimosa), - =a “ 
Extract-of St John’s wort, : 2 























Mastiche, - - - 

Caoutchouc, - - - - 

Camphor, - - - 
Indigo, - - - 


Arnotto, . = 


APP. 


1.2120 
1.2008 
1.6226 
1.3717 
1.3600 
1.2948 
1.2216 
1.1244 
1.1732 
1.2654 
1.2289 
1.2185 
1.0924 
1.0920 
1.0727 
1.0857 
1.0819 
1.0441 
1.173 
1.1098 
1.15 

1.1398 
1.0452 
1.0600 
1.0628 
1.0182 
1.0284, 
1.0426 
1.1862 
1.2045 
1.139 © 
1.0463 
1.0604 
1.1244 
1.4456 
1.4346 
1.4206 
1.3795 
1.3586 
1.7228 
1.5153 
1.4573 
1.3980 
1.5263 
1.0742 
0.9335 
0.9887 
0.7690 
0.5956 
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Amber, - - - - 1.078 © 
Sugar, white, - - - ' 1.616 
Opium, li 5 Lae 1.3366 
Guaiac wood, ie - ~ 1.3330 
Cork, -- - ie - 0.2400 
Oak wood, - - - 1.1700 
Fir, - - - . ! 0.498 to 0.5500 
Sanders wood, yellow, | - - - 0.809 
red, - ere - 1.128 
a wiite, - - - 1.041 
Peruvian bark, - - : - 0.784 
Sassafras wood, - at - 0.482 
Campeachy wood, : - - 0.913 
‘Brazil wood, red, oe - _- 1.031 
Lignum vite, - - - - 1.327 
Barley, - - = - 1.279 
Rye, - ; - e 1.320 
Wheat, - = : ‘ 1.346 
Acorn, dry, - - - ; 0.755 


Ambergris, : St Ce a - 0.780 to 0.926 





Wax, yellow, - = 0.965 
white, = : - 0.968 
‘Ouarachi wax, - - - A) ROE 0.897 
| ‘Spermaceti, - - - 0.943 
} 6. Beef fat, = = on - 0.9232 
i §6Veal fat, : - - if 9,9342 
| .Mutton fat, - - - : 0.9235 
5 Hog’s fat, - a : H - 0.9368 
} ©Pearl, - = - 2.790 
5 @6©‘Coral, - - - - 2.690 

Crab’s eyes, - - - ‘ 1.89 
3~—sIvory, - ji = - 1.825 to 1.917 
} Human body, ee - aa L111 
| Mutton suet, - - - 0.9235 
Butter, Sue, - - 0.9423 
56 Tallow, - 5 - - - ~ 0.9419 

Hog’s lard, - - 0.9423 to 0.9568 


Saline Fluids. 





Sulphuric acid, purest of commerce, Dr Ure, - 1.84.52 
— —— concentrated, (1.930 Meissner), 11 WeBAQ 
—_—_——__—— real, - - ra 2.1250. 
9 Sulphurous acid, liquid, Bussy, = - 1.45 
_ Nitrous acid, fuming, (1.03 Meissner), ree 1.625 
Nitric acid, (1.43 Meissner), - - 1.5800 


Bue 
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Muriatic acid, fuming, - 2 1.205 
~ Muriatic acid, - - - - 1.1940 
Acetic acid, concentrated, - - 1.0626 
Vinegar, white, - - uae 1.014 
red, - - - 1.025 
— distilled, - ae - 1.005 
Carbonic acid, saturated solution, - - 1.0015 
Ammonia, saturated solution, - - 0.8070 
Hydrocyanic acid, (0.883 Meissner, ) - 0.7050 


Solutions of Salts at 42° Fahrenheit. Bisuor WATSON. 


Saturated. In 12 waters. 














Lime, - - - 1.001 
Arsenious acid, - ‘. - 1.005 
Borax, = io - 1.010 
Oxalate of ammonia, (Thomson, ) 1.0186 
Alum, - - - 1.033 
Sulphate of soda, - - 1.052 1.029 
Sulphate of potass, - - 1.054 3 
Muriate of ammonia, - - 1.072 - 1.026 
Carbonate of ditto, - - 1.077 
Nitrate of potass, - - 1.095 - 1.050 
Tartrate of potass and soda, - 1.114 
Arseniate of potass, - - 1.184 
Muriate of soda, - - 1.198 - 1.059 
Sulphate of copper, ies - 1.150 - 1.052 
iron, - . 1.157 - 1.043 
magnesia, - - 1.218 ! 
Zinc, - ” = - 1.386 = 1.045 
Subcarbonate of potass, - 1.534 


~ Fluids of various kinds. 





Water, (Ice 0.930), - > - 1.000 
Sea water, - - - 1.0263 
“Water from the Dead Sea, - - - 1.2403 
Alcohol, (Meissner 0.7 930,) - ~ 0.8293 
Brandy, - - = = 0.8371 
Tokay wine, - ai 5 1.054 
Madeira wine, - apy a - a8 1.0382 
Champagne, - -— 7 0.962 
Moselle, - - a - 0.916 
Sulphuric ether, (0.710 Meissner, 0.632 Lovitz, ) 0.7396 
Nitric ether, - - - 0.9088 
-Muriatic ether, (Meissner, ) - - 0.7296 
Acetic ether, (.915 Meissner,)  - - 0.8664 — 
“Mineral naphtha, - : - 0.708 — 
“Turpentine, liquid, E - Zz - 0.991 


Balsam of copaiva, - “ . 0.886 
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B Oil of Amber, - = is - - 0.886 
i Orange flowers, - - - 0.880 
Coriander, - - - iy 0.865 
Roman chamomile, - - 0.894 
i} Balm, - - - 0.881 
) —— Hyssop, i LC 0.889 to 0.968 
|| Sage, = - ~ =. 0.901 
| —— Cummin, 4 : = i 0.905 
ii Wormwood, - : if - 0.907 
Ss Pill ‘seed, a = z - 0.913 to 0.994: 
) ——— Juniper berries, -— : fi 0.858 
|} —— Turpentine, - - - 0.867 to 0.8697 
| — Lavender, - - - - 0.8938 
|; — Mint, - - - > 0.898 to 0.975 
| —— Thyme, - - - - : 0.902 
| Rosemary, - - - ary 16 0.906 
Peppermint, - - - - 0.920 
Fennel leaves, - - - - 0.929 
Tansy, 2 - BN ‘ 0.933 
Scurvy grass, = : ‘ - 0.943 
Star anise, . P L : 0.982 
Anise, - » - - - 0.987 
, Cloves, - - - - - 1.0363 
| —— Cinnamon, cient te - ~ 1.0439 
Fennel acid, - “ - - 1.098 
Sassafras, - - - 1.078 to 1.094 
_ Azeite de sassafras, native oil of laurel, - D. 0.871 
_ Fluid camphor of Borneo, - Sit ; D. 0.887 
Linseed oil, - - - - - - - 0.9403 
_ Poppy oil, - - - - 0.9288 
Almond ail (fxed)) - - . - 0.9170 
| Olive oil, “ - ~ - - - 0.9153 
Walnut oil : - " - - 0.923 
Hazle nut oil, > E i : 0.916 
Hemp seed, - - - : 0.926 
Cows butter, ls - 0 u | 0.8916 
Poppy seed, _ ¥ - 3 i 0.9288 
Beech mast, - - i - 0.9176 
| Train oil, 2 = “ = a Ore ae 0.9235 
Cows milk, a = = “ ‘| 1.0324 
Asses milk, - - - - - 1.0355 
Human milk, - > - - - 1.0203 
Mares milk, | - - - - 1.0346 
Goats milk, ba - P = FNC 1.0341 
Ewe milk, © oe 3 ian = - 1.0409 
Cows whey, : specu Her it 1.0193 
Blood (human), - " - : 1.045 
_Crassamentum, - 2 i 1.126 
Human urine, - “ eure 1.0106 


Honey, - - = ee - 1.450 
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Gases and Vapours chiefly according to Dr Thomson. 





100 cubic |. 
Air = | Water at |inchesweigh} 
1.000. |30°==1.000.lin grains 
0.0694 
0.4166 
0.5555 
0.5903 
0.6250 
0.6944 
‘| 0.8333 
0.9027 
0.9375 
0.9722 
0.9722 
0.9722 
0.9760 
1.0000 
1.0417 
L111) 
L111 
| 1.1805 
1.2847 
1.5277 
16277 

1.6133 
1.8055 
2.2190 
Deeeel 
eae mee 
2.2916 
2.3611 
2,444.4 
2.9000 
2.9860 
2.6388 
2.6388 
2.7083 
2. be 
Q511t 
2.8522 
2.9166 
3.1812 
3.4434 
3.4722 | 
3.6111 
3.7500 
4.4340 
5.0150 | 










































Hydrogen gas, - - - 
Carbon vapour, - - : 
Carburetted hydrogen, - - 
Ammonia, - : - - 
Steam, - : : 
Sabphosphuretted hy dese, . 
Phosphorous vapour, - = 
Phosphuretted hydrogen, - - 
Hydrocyanic acid, -. = 
Bihydroguret of phosphorus, - 
Azotic gas, - = 
Carbonic oxide, - - - 
Olefiant gas, (Henr eo - - 
Atmospheric air, = - 2 : 
Nitric oxide, - - - 
Oxygen, - - . - 
Sulphur vapour, - - - 
Sulphuretted hydr age - -% 
Muriatic acid, - - 
Carbonic acid, - - - 
Nitrous gas, 

Alcohol vapour, (Ga ay Lanssac,) 
Cyanogen, - 

Muriatic ether vapour, (Thenar, ) 
Tellurium vapour, - : 
Sulphurous acid, - - - 
Telluretted hydrogen, - - 
Fluoboric acid, - . - 
Protoxide of aati - 
Chlorine, - 
Sulphuric ether vapour, (Gay Lussat,) 
Arsenic vapour, . 

Bisulphuret of carbon, = - = 
Arseniated hydrogen, = fs os 
Sulphuric acid vapour, — - - 
Selenium vapour, - - - 
Selenietted hydrogen, —- - 
Naphtha vapour, - 
Nitrous acid, 

Chloric ether vapour, , (Gay Liussae,) 
Chlorocarbonic acid, 

Fluosilicic acid vapour, - - 
Nitric acid vapour, - - - 
Hydriodic acid, = - ; 

Oil of turpentine vapour, (Robiquet, ) 
Hydriodic oe repel (ick Lus- 


con \ 





— 29,6527 


0.00130 | 30.500 | 


33,915 | 


46.5972 


76.25 





5 ATA9 
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Table of enc Gravities indicated in the different British 








Pharmacopeias. — 
: Dublin. London. Edinburgh. 
# Sulphuric ether, ~ - - 765 
f Alcohol, . - - 815 ~ 
Rectified Spirit (alcohol Hanae 840 835 835 
Spirit of nitrous ether, : - 850 
Nitrous ether, s - 900 
Proof spirit (alcohol oe ys 930 930 935 
Solution of ammonia, = 936 960 
Oxymuriatic acid, 2 - 1003 
Distilled vinegar, - 1006 
Tincture of muriate of iron (red, ) 1050 
Acetic acid, = - - 1070 
Solution of oxymuriate of potass, - 1087 
- carbonate of ammonia, 1095 
potass, - : 1100 1050 
sulphuret of potass, “ 1120 
— carbonate of soda saturated, 1220 
Muriatic acid - i 1170 1160 1170 
amieea® - ae 1080 
Nitrous acid, - - 1500 1500 1520 
| diluted, - - 1280 
Sulphuric acid, : : 1845 1850 1845 
—_———— diluted, - i 1090 





Percentage Hydrometers. 


Many attempts have been made to divide the scales of hydrometers 
so as to indicate the percentage of the more active or valuable sub- 
stance in its various states of dilution with water; such as of absolute 
alcohol, ether, acid, alkali or salt. It is obvious that each substance 
will require a differently graduated hydrometer, according to the pe- 
culiarities of the substance mixed with the water ; and we must have 
one hydrometer for alcohol and another for ether, one for sulphuric 
and another for nitric acid. Besides, there are many other difficulties 
which attend attempts of this kind, of which a stronger proof cannot 
be, given than the following comparisons from Meissner’s pr ofound 
treatise on the subject of Areometry. 


The specific gravity of 0.920 corresponds with 


132 degree of Baumé’s Areometer, according to Gerstner’s computation. 
212 AY OSS TES SC Me according to Gilpin’s computation. 








144 of Bentley’s Areometer. 

121 — of the Dutch Areometer of 1805. 
133 of the Dutch Areometer of 1792. 
48 of Lowitz’s Alcoholmeter. 


48 —— of Richter’s Alcoholmeter. 
481} ———— of scale A of Meissner’s Alcoholmeter. 
D455 - of scale B of the same. 
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485 degree of scale A of Meissner’s most improved Alcoholmeter of 1815. 











5425 - of scale B of the same. 
06 — of Trales’s Alcoholmeter. 
571i — of the Alcoholmeter for the Austrian Pharmacopeia 1812. 


621 ——— of the Giconomical Alcoholmeter of 1812. 


Also supposing that we are told that a fluid corresponds with the 
_ 65 of the areometer, we find that this corresponds with different sp. 
gr. according to different observers. It is reckoned by 











Gerstner, aidedivannss LeaGOS 
Gilpin, 1.8245 
Bentley, drtorere NICD 
Dutch Areom, 1.823 





In such discrepancy, it becomes necessary to ascertain the place of 
residence of the author, and the kind of areometer he has used. 


In the chemical works in the neighbourhood of Glasgow and Paisley, an 
Areometer, a percentage hydrometer, called Twaddel’s Hydrometer, is used, 
which is very convenient on account of the facility with which the sp. gr. of the 
liquid tried by it is ascertained. As the scale requires to be extensive, in order 
to be adapted for general use, several instruments bearing different parts of the 
scale are sold together, accompanied by the following instructions: 

‘* In Twaddel’s Hydrometer every degree rises .005 decimal parts of a thou- 
sand, No. 0. in hydrometer No. 1. being unity, to which point the instrument 
will sink in distilled water at 56° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 

‘¢ To find the sp. gr. of any fluid, multiply the point it stands at by 5; if it be 
immersed in a fluid in which it stands 1'70° in hydrometer No. 6, then multiply 
by 5. P 
170 

5 


1.850 


** The integer 1. being added as above, shews the real sp. gr. compared to wa- 
‘ter, it being 1000, the fluid which points to 170 is as 1850 to 1000, and so on.”’ 





Table shewing the Weight i in Grains of various Measures of Fluids 
of different Specific Gravities. 7 


Sp.Gr.| Oct. | Floz. | Fldr.| tH 
Distilled water,........cccceseeeee41000 | 7305 | 456.5 | 57 | 0.9 
Sulphuric ether,...........cccccecss| 100 | SVD | Baa AL.5| 0.65. 
AICOROL, ..o20. ks cccesvadeceocvect GLO | GAO MO te Fost Ota 


Rectified spirit,......ccsecseee .....| 835 | 6100 | 380 47.9) 0.75 
Oil of Turpentine,................, 868 || 6340 | 396 || 49.5] 0.78 
Proof ‘spirit,.......... ssesseseesereel 9391 | Egon 425 .| 53,2] 0.84 


Solution of ammonia,..........,..| 936 
Solution of oe sue bsceammal HOO 1. LOUU' | aoe 63.2| 0.86 


Muriatic acid,... Boas Ua shistcp ese ol Lal 8600 | 535 63.2] 1.05 
SYIMUps)-cs-c: 6 Pee ch ewue chelates 1321 |. 9643 | 603 
Nitrous acid, .......0.. .stveveesuinp 1500 10957 654: 85.5} 1.35 


Sulphuric ee lea 13477 | 840 10.5| 1.65 
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Table of the Specific Gravities ised in the French Pharmaco- 


peia, also according to the Batavian and Baumé's Areometrical 
Scales. 


| The French generally express the specific gravities of bodies ac- 
} cording to the scale of Baumé, which had the singular inconvenience 
| of assuming distilled water as the zero of the descending scale, in re- 
B iation to all fluids heavier than itself, and ef assuming it as 10 in the 
| ascending scale, in relation to all fluids lighter than itself. But the 
| Batavian, and afterwards the French College consider it as an improve- 
} ment to assume distilled water as the zero both of the ascending and 
} descending series of numbers. ‘The specific gravities indicated in the 
| French Pharmacopeia are adapted to the height of mercury in the 
barometer, being a centimeter, and the temperature in general of 
14° Cent. or 19.5° of Reaumur, except in regard to the very volatile 
fluids, when it is estimated at 0°. 























els Fluids lighter than water. F S aS aces are 
Biel. | o A | water. 
6O || on <|@ 
Acidum hydrocyanicum purum, Aqua stillata vulga- 
(eo ; (violent aed ) Gray- Luss. 0 |1000 ee ar 
66|56|715 | Ether sulphuricus purissimus. 1 {1007 satan stillati- 
60|50|742 | Idem bone notz. 1009 ef tium. 
50/40|782 t 2 {1014 | Acetum vulgare. 
Ether sulphuricus alcoholisatus,||4 iy : 
} consisting of equal parts of al- at oe a rake Me 
cohol and ether. 5 |1056 | Acetas ammoniz. 
Tonia; purissimus, for pharma-|10 |1075 ( Acidum aceticum 
ceutical purposes. 12 |1091 } densius. 
Aleohol purus, naphtha. 20 {1161 | 
Alcohol venalis, (3.) 21 |1180 ( Acidum hydroclo- 
Lace terebinthinz volatile. 35 |1210 } ricum liquidum. 


O |1261 | Syrupus bulliens. 


Lie hydrocyanicum of Scheele; Syrupus refrigera- 


also the acidum hydrocyanicum 


35 11321 tus. 
purum of Robiquet, mixed with Acidum nitricum 
an equal quantity of water. vulgare. 


/Ether aceticus. 40 |1384 
41 1598 


eee nitricus. 45 |1454 


Acidum nitricum 
densius. 


Acidum phosphori- 


Ammonia liquida. 45 |1454 cum, for medical 


Oleum olivarum. 


——— muriaticus. 


use. 
Alcoholes aquosi, commonly called|50 |1532 
18|8 |948 aqua vite. 60 |1714 | 
980 66 |1847 ; pacer aaa 
cum densissimum. 
986 Nee f Burgundum. i 1éis 
Burdizgalense. amd phosphori- 
nye aie ay neriade cum densissimum, 


100 '1000 | Agia stillata vulgaris. 
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Comparison of the Degrees of Baumé’s and Beck's Hydrometer *, 


For Fluids lighter than Water. 
































Degree ot Specific Specific Degree ot Specific Specific 
Areome- Gravity of | Gravity of || Areome- Gravity of Gravity of 
ter. Baume. Beck. ter. Baumé. Beck. 
0 1.0000 32 0.8638 0.8415 
1 0.9941 33 0.8584 0.8374 
2 0.9883 34 | 0.8531 | 0.8333 
e 0.9826 35 | 0.8479 | 8.8292 
: boa Y 36 | 0.8428 | 0.8252 
: i ib 37 0.8378 0.8212 
" 0.9604 38 0.8329 0.8173 
8 0.9550 39 0.8281 0.8133 
9 0.9497 4.0 0.8233 0.8095. 
10 1.0000 0.94.44 Al 0.8186 0.8056 
1l 0.9930 0.9392 42 0.8139 0.8018 
12 0.9861 0.9340 43 0.8093 0.7981 
1B 0.9792 | 0.9289 4.4 0.8047 0.7943 
14 0.9724 0.9239 45 0.8001 0.7906 
15 0.9657 0.9189 46 0. 796 
16 0.9591 0.9139 47 OG 
17 0.9526 0.9090 48 0.'7866 
18 0.9462 0.9042 49 0.7821 
19 0.9399 0.8994 50 0.7777 
20 0.9336 0.8947 51 0.7733 
2] 0.9274 0.8900 52 0.7689 
22 0.9212 | 0.8854 58 0.7646 
23 0.9151 0.8808 54 0.7603 , 
24, 0.9091 0.8762 55 0.7560 
25 0.9032 0.8717 56 0.7518 
26 0.8974 | 0.8673 a7 | 0.7476 
27 0.8917 0.8629 58 0.'7435 
28 0.8860 | 0.8585 59 0.7394 
29 0.8804 0.8542 60 0.7354 
30 0.8748 | 0.8500 61 0.7314 
31 0.8693 0.8457 62 0.7251 


* Baumé’s hydrometer is used commonly in Franc 
the calculations in reference to the former are made by 
the latter ky Engelmann. The Tabl 


e, Beck’s in Germany ; 
Huss, and in regard to 


e is copied from Buchner’s Pharmacy, vol. 1. 
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| with the Specific Gravity. 





For Fluids heavier Hien Water. 























Areome- Gravity of Gravity of || Areome- Gravity of Gravity cf 
ier. Baumé. Beck. ter. Baumé. eck. 
0 1.0000 1.0000 Al 1.3947 1.3178 
1 1.0070 1.0059 42 | 1.4082 1.328] 
2 1.1041 1.0119 43 1.4219 1.3386 
3 1.0213 1.0180 4A, 1.4359 1.34.92 
4 1.0286 1.0241 45 1.4501 1.3600 
5 1.0360 | 1.0303 46 1.4645 1.3710 
6 | 1.0435 1.0366 AT 1.4792 1.382] | 
VE 1.0511 1.0429 48 (1.4942 1.3934 
8 1.0588 1.0494 49 1.5096 1.4050 
9 1.0666 1.0559 50 1.5253 1.4167 
10 1.0745 1.0625 51 1.5413 1.4286 
11 1.0825 1.0692 52 1.5576 1.4407 
12 1.0906 1.0759 | 53 1.51742 1.4530 
13 1.0988 1.0828 54 1.5912 1.4655 


14 1.1071 1.0897 55 1.6086 1.4783 
15 1.1155 1.0968 56 1.6264 1.4912 
16 1.1240 1.1039 57 1.64.46 1.5044: 
17 1.1326 1.1111 58 1.6632 1.5179 
18 1.1414 1.1184 59 1.6823 1.5315 
19 1.1504 .| 1.1258 60 1.7019 1.5454 
20 1.1596 1.1333 61 | 1.7220 1.5596 
21 1.1690 1.1409 62 1.7427 1.5741 
(29% |) lob785 ch 1.1486 3 1.7640 1.5888 
23 1.1882 1.1565, 64 1.7858 1.6038 — 
24, 1.1981 1.1644 65 1.8082 1.6190 : 
25 1.2082 1.1724 66 | 1.8312 1.6346 
26 1.2184. 1.1806 67 1.8548. | 1.6505 
24 1.2288 1.1888 68 1.8790 1.6667 

¢ 28 1.2394 1.1972 69 1.9038 1.6832 
29 1.2502 1.2057 70 1.9291 | 1.7000 
30 1.2612 1.2143 7 1.9548 1.7172 
3] 1.2724, 1.2230 "2 1.9809 1.7347 
32 1.2838 | 1.2319 73 2.0073 1.7526 
33 1.2954 1.24.09 74, 2.0340 1.7708 
34 1.3072 1.2500 15 2.0610 1.7895 





35 1.3190 1.2593 76 1.8085 
36 1.3311 1.2687 > 47 | 1.8280 
3%, |) Lstak 1 1.2782 || 78 1.8478 
38 1.3559. | 1.2879 79 1.8681 | 
39 1.3686 1.2977 80 1.8889 


40 1.3815 1.3077 


J 
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—40° 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32: 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 


23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
Vi 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 


— hal 
oO = 


HK OrnwPr anwron © 


+ 


Y Fakir, | Coen ecnenun. Boke Cote Pe ge. | Coun Ge 





24. 


—40° 


39.44 
38.89 
38.33 
37.78 
37.22 
36.67 
36.11 
35.56 
35 
34.44 
33.89 
33.33 
32.78 
32.22 
31.67 
Sl.11 
30.56 
30 
29.44 
28.89 
28.33 
27.78 
27.22 
26.67 
26.1] 
25.56 
25 
24,44: 
23.89 
23.33 
22.78 
22.22 
21.67 
21.11 
20.56 
20 
19.4.4 
18.89 
18.33 
17.78 
17.22 
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Centigr. \Reaumur. 


dee e 


. iH 
30.67 
30.22 
29.78 
29.33 
28.89 
28.44 
28 

27.56 
27. 1] 
26, 67 
26.22 
25.78 
25.33 
24.89 
24, 44 
24 

23.56 
23.11 
22.67 
22,22 
21.78 
21.33 
20.89 
20. 44 
20 

19.56 
19.1] 
18.67 
18.22 
17.78 
17.33 
16.89 
16.44 
16 

15.56 
15.11 
14.67 
14.22 
13.78 





Or iniile Centr Reaumur. || Fahr. Centigr. — 





10 
11 


13 


42 
3 
4, 
5 
6! 
7 
8 
9 


Comma Scale of Thermometers, 





6. 67 |—13.33 
16.11 | 12,89 
15.56 | 12.44 
15 ‘2 
14.44 | 11.56 
13.89 | 11.11 
13.33 | 10,67 
12.78 | 10.22 
12.22 9.78 
11.67 9.33 
11.11 8.89 
10.56 8.4.4: 
10 8 

9.44 7.56 
8.89 | 7.11 
8.33 6.67 
7.78 6.22 
7.22 5.78 
6.67 5.33 
6.11 4,89 
5.56 4, 4.4, 
4. 4.4 3.56 
3.89 3.11 
3.33 2.67 
2.78 2.22 
2,22 1.78 
1.67 1.33 
1.1] 0.89 
0.56 0.44 
0 0 
+ 0.56 | 40.44 
1.1] 0.89 
1.67 1.33 
2.22. 1.78 
2.78 2.22 
3.33 2.67 
3.89 3.11 
4, 44: 3.56 
5 4 
5.56 4.44, 
6.11 4.89 





44 
45 
46 
AT 
48 





-+ 6.67 
hagas 
7.78 
8.33 
8.89 
9.44 

10 

10.56 
11.11 
11.67 
12.22 
12.78 
13.33 
13.89 
14,44 
15 

15.56 
16.11. 
16.67 
17.22 
17.78 
18.33 
18.89 
19.44 
20 

20.56 
21.11 
21.67 
22.22 
22.78 


23.33" 


23.89 
24.44 
29 

25.56 


26.11 


26.67 
27.22 
27.78 
28.33 
28.89 


29.44: 
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16. 89 
17.33 | 
17.78 
18.22 
18.67 
19.11 
19.56 
205 
20.44 
20.89 
21.33 
21.78 
22.22 
22.67 
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Fahrenheit, Centigrad, and Reaumur. 


Fahr. | Centigr. \|Reaumur. 





Fahr. \ Centigr. |Reaumur. || Fahr. | Centigr. \Reaumur. 












86 |4+-30 [424 

87 | 30.56 | 24.44 
88 | 31.11 | 24.89 
gs9 | 31.67 | 25.33 
90 | 32.22 | 25.78 
91 | 32.78 | 26.22 
92 | 33.33 | 26.67 
93 | 33.89 | 27.11 
94 | 34.44 | 27.56 
Sa ho ao rn 28 

96 | 35.56 | 28.44 
97 | 36.11 | 28.89 
98 | 36.67 | 29.33 
99 | 37.22 | 29.78 
100 37.78 | 30.22 
101 | 38.33 | 30.67 
102 | 38.89 | 31-11 
103 | 39.44 | 31.56 
104 | 40 32 

105° | 40.56 | 32.44 
106 | 41.11 | 32.89 
107 | 41.67 | 33.33 
108 | 42.22 | 33.78 
109 | 42.78 | 34.22 
110 | 43.33 | 34.67 
ui | 4389 | 35.11 











4129 |+4-53.89 |443.11 +171 |+.77.22 |-+-61.78 
130 | 54.44 | 43.56.) 172 | 77.78 | 62.22 
131 | 55 4A, 173 | 78.33 | 62.67 
182 | 55.56] 44.44 |) 174 | 78.89 | 63.11 
133 | 56.11 | 4489 || 175 | 79.44 | 63.56 
134 | 56.67 | 45.33 | 1I6 | 80 64 
135 | 57.22 | 45.78 || 177 | 980.56 | 64.44 
136 | 57.78 | 46.22 || 178 | 81.11 | 64.89 
137 | 58.33 | 46.67 || 179 | 81.67 | 65.33 
138 | 58.89 | 47.11 || 180 | 82.22 | 65.78 
139 | 59.44 | 47.56 || 181] 82.78 | 66.22 
140 | 60 48 182 | 83.33 | 66.67 
141 | 60.56 | 48.44 ] 183 | 83.89 | 67.11 
142 | 61.11 | 4889 || 184 | 8444 | 67.56 
143° | 61.67 | 49.33 | 185 | 85 68 
144 | 62,22 | 49.78 || 186 | 85.56 | 68.44 
145 | 62.78 | 50.22 || 187 | 8611 | 68.89 
146 | 63.33 | 50.67 || 188 | 86.67 | 69.33 
147 | 63.89 | 51.11 || 189 | 97.22 | 69.78 
148 | 64.44 | 51.56 || 190 | 87.78 | 70,22 
149 65 52 191 88.33 | 70.67 
150 | 65.56 | 52.44 || 192 | 8889] 71.11 
151 | 6611 | 5289 || 193 | 99.44 | 71.56 
152 | 66.67 | 53.33 || 194 | 90 72 
153 | 67.22 | 53.78 || 195 | 9056/1 72.44 





154) 67.78 | 54.22 |} 196 | 91.11 | 72.89 
112 | 44.44 | 35.56 || 155 | 68.33 | 5467 || 197 | 91.67 | 73.33 
113 | 45 36 156 | 68.89 | 55.11 || 198.] 92.22] 173.78 
114 | 45.56 | 36.44 | 157 | 69.44 | 55.56 || 199 | 92.78] 74.99 
115 | 46.11 | 36.89 | 158 | 70 56 200 | 93.33 | 74.67 
116 | 46.67 | 37.33 || 159 | 70.56 | 56.44 || 201 | 93.89 | 75.11 
117 | 47.22 | 37.78 | 160 | 71.11 | 56.89 || 202 | 94.44] 75.56 
118 | 47.78 | 38.22 | 161 |. 71.67 | 57.33 || 203 | 95 76 

119 | 48.33 | 38.67 || 162 | 72,22 | 57.78 || 204 | 95.56] 76.44 
120 | 48.89 | 39.1] || 163 | 72.78 | 58.22 || 205 | 96.11] 76.89 
(121 | 49.44 | 39.56 | 164 | 73.33 | 5867 | 206 | 96.67 | 77.33 
122 | 50 40 | 165 | 73.89 | 59.11 | 207 | 97.22] 7.78 
123 | 50.56 | 40.44 || 166 | 74.44 | 59.56 || 208 | 97.78 | 78.22 


124 o1.11 | 40.89 
125 51.67 | 41.33 
126 52.22 | 41.78 
127 52.78 | 42.22 
128 53.33 | 42.67 


167 
168 
169 
170 


75 60 209 98.33 | 78.67 
75.56 | 60.44 210 98.89 | 79.11 
76.11 60.89 || 211 99.44 | 79.56 
76.67 | 61.33 212 100 80 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN DIFFERENT THERMOMETERS. 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer is universally used in this kingdom. In 
it the range between the freezing and boiling points of water is divi- 
ded into 180 degrees ; and as the greatest possible degree of cold was ~ 
supposed to be that produced by mixing snow and muriate of soda, it 
was made the zero; hence the freezing point became 32°, and the 
boiling point 212°. | 

The Centigrade thermometer places the zero at the freezing point, 
and divides the range between it and the boiling point into 100°. This 
has long been used in Sweden, under the title of Celsius’s thermo- 
meter. 

Reaumur’s thermometer, which was formerly used in France, di- 
vides the space between the freezing and boiling of water into 80°; — 
and places the zero at the freezing point. 

Wedgwood’s pyrometer is only intended to measure very high 
temperatures. According to its author, its zero corresponds with 
1077 of Fahrenheit’s, and each degree of Wedgwood is equal to 130 
of Fahrenheit. Guyton Morveau has, however, given good reason 
for believing that the zero is placed too high, and that the measure of 
the degree of this scale has been much overrated ; and he according- 
ly fixes the zero of Wedgwood at 517.579 Fahrenheit, and reduces |) 
the measure of the degree of Wedgwood to 62.5 of Fahrenheit. 

De Lisle’s thermometer is used in Russia. The graduation be- 
gins at the boiling point, and increases towards the freezing point. 
The boiling point is marked 0, and the freezing-point 150. 


- 180 


18 
d Oo. F. = 1002 |Cree'80)- Ris — — __W. 
Therefore 180° F 0° C 13 W, or oral 


Formule. 


* 1. To reduce centigrade degrees to those of Fahrenheit, multi- 
ply by 9, and divide by 5, and to the quotient add 32, that is, 


K+ 32 =i} 





2. To reduce Fahrenheit’s degrees to centigrade, SEE a. C 


3. To reduce Reaumur’s to Fahrenheit’s, a E + 32=—F. 


4. To convert Fahrenheit to Reaumur, a aA =—R. 











9. To reduce Wedgwood’s degrees to those of Fahrenheit, 
W. x 130 +4 1077 = F.; or, according to Guyton Morveau’s esti- 
mate, W. x 62.5 + 517.579 — F. 
F.— 1077 


6. Inversely, to reduce Fahrenheit to Wedgwood, Tien —W.; 


or according te Guyton Morveau, A Pied a 4 
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Table of the Effects of Heat. 


]. FREEZING POINTS OF LIQUIDS, AND MELTING POINT OF SOLIDS. 


Fahren 


__90 


—dd 
—46 
——39 
—36 
—22 
—ll 

——7 


Greatest artificial cold observed. i 
Strongest nitric acid freezes (Cavendish. ) 
Ether and liquid ammonia freeze. | 
Mercury freezes. 
Sulphuric acid freezes, (Thomson. 
Acetous acid freezes. 
| 2 Alcohol, one water freeze. 
Brandy freezes. 
Strongest sulphuric acid freezes, (Cavendish. ) 
Solution freezes of 1 salt in water, 3. 
1 salt in water, 4. 
—— ] sal ammoniac in water, 4. 
Oil of turpentine freezes, (Margueron. ) 
Strong wines freeze. 
Fluorie acid freezes. : 
Oils of bergamot and cinnamon freeze. 
Human blood freezes. 
Vinegar freezes. 
Milk freezes. 
Water freezes. 
Olive oil freezes. 
Equal parts sulphur and phosphorus melt. 
Sulphuric acid, specific gravity, 1.74.1 freezes. 
——_____—___——— 1].78 freezes, (Keir.) 











Strong acetic acid. 

Qil of aniseeds freezes. 
Adipocire of muscle melts. 
Lard melts, ( Nicholson.) 
Phosphorus melts, (Pelletier. ) 
Resin of bile melts. 

Myrtle wax melts, (Cadet. ) 
Stearin from hogs lard. 
Spermaceti melts, (Bostock. ) 
Tallow (Nicholson) 92 (Thomson. ) 

Bees wax. 

Ambergris, (La Grange.) 

Potassium. 

Bleached wax, ( Nicholson.) 

Sodium perfectly fluid. 

Bismuth, 4 parts, tin 3, lead 2, ( Dalton.) 

Todine, (Gay Lussac.) 

Sulphur (Hope,) 218 (Thomson, ) 185 (Kirwan.) 
Adipocire of biliary calculi (Fourcroy.) 

Tin and bismuth, equal parts. ! 
Camphor (175 Cent, 348 F.) 


2 


~ 


144: 


Fahren- 


334 
442 
460 
4'76 
612 
700 
809 
3807 
4587 
ANN 
9237 
17977 
20577 
21097 
21637 
21877 
23177 


14 


113 
126 
140 
145 
170 
176 
212 
219 
225 
230 
242 
248 
283 
304 
316 
540 
904 
970 
990 
600 
660 


—90 
—50 
—23 
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Tin 3, lead 2; or tin 2, bismuth 1. 

Tin ( Crichton,) (413 Irvine.) 

Tin 1, lead 4. 

Bismuth, (Irvine. 

Lead (Crichton, ) (594 Irvine, ) (540 Newton.) 


Zinc. 


Antimony. : | Wedg. 
Brass, - - : F . 2] 
Copper, = - - as | OF 
Silver, - - - — | 98 
Gold, - t - . 32 
Cobalt, cast-iron, - - - 130 
Nickel, - - - z 150 
Soft nails, g a v 154 
Iron, - - - pe : 1158 
Manganese, - f - 160 
Platinum, Tungsten, Moly hudencam, Uranium, Tita: | 

nium, &c. - - - % 170-+4- 


2. SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS VOLATILIZED. — 
Liquid sulphurous acid boils, (Bussy.) — 
Ether boils. 
Fuming sulphurous acid boils, (Bussy.) 
Bisulphuret of carbon boils. 
Liquid ammonia boils. 
Camphor sublimes, (Ventuti,) (400 Fahr.) 
Sulphur evaporates, (Kirwan.) 
Alcohol (174 Black,) (173 sp. gr. 0.800 Henry.) 
Water boils. 
Phosphorus distils, ( Pelletier.) 
Water saturated with sea salt boils. 
Muriate of lime boils, (Dalton.) 
Nitrous acid boils. 
Nitric acid boils. 
White oxide of arsenic sublimes. 
Oil of turpentine boils, (Dr Ure.) 
Petroleum boils, (Dr Ure.) 
Metallic arsenic sublimes. 
Phosphorus boils in close vessels. 
Sulphur boils, (600 Davy.) 
Sulphuric acid boils, (Dalton,) (546 Black.) — 
Linseed oil boils. 
Mercury, (Dalton,) (644 Secondat,) (600 Black,) 672 Ir- 
vine,) (656 Petit and Dulong.) 


3. MISCELLANEOUS EFFECTS OF HEAT. 
Greatest cold produced by Mr Walker. 
Natural cold observed at Hudson's Bay. 
Observed on the surface of the snow at Glasgow, 1780. 
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Fahren. 


=) 


+43 
59 
66 
75 
77 
80 
88 
96 


107 


122 
130 
165 
303 
600 
635 
790 
800 
802 
884: 
1050 
1077 
1300 
1807 
2897 
9237 
6507 
8480 
10177 
12257 
13297 
14337 
14727 
15637 
15897 
16007 
16807 
17327 
20577 
25127 


Liffects of Heat. 


Equal parts, snow and salt. 

Phosphorus burns slowly. 

Vinous fermentation begins. 

to 135, Animal putrefaction. 

to 80, Summer heat in Britain. 

Vinous fermentation rapid ; acetous begins. 
Phosphorus burns in oxygen, (104 Gottling.) 
Acetification ceases, phosphorus ductile. 

to 100, Animal temperature. = 
Feverish heat. 

Phosphorus burns vividly (Fourcroy) (148 Thorhiron. ) 
Ammonia disengaged from water. 

Albumen coagulates (156 Black.) 

Sulphur burns slowly. 

Boracium burns. 

Lowest ignition of iron in the dark. 

Iron bright i in the dark. 

Hydrogen burns, (1000 Thomson. ) , ’ 
Charcoal burns, (Thomson. ) 

Iron red in twilight. 

Iron red hot in a common fire. 

Iron red in day light, - 

Azotic gas burns, - 

Enamel colours burned, 

Diamond burns, (Mackenzie) (5000 Morveau,) 
Settling heat of plate glass, » 

Delft ware fired, = - i 
Working heat of plate glass, - js 

Flint glass furnace, b 
Cream-coloured ware fired, - - 
Worcester china vitrified, = - - 
Stone ware fired, - = - 
Chelsea china fired, - - - 
Derby china fired, - . 
Flint glass furnace, greatest heat, 

Bow china vitrified, - - - 
Plate glass, greatest heat, . - = 
Smith’s forge, - - - 
Hessian crucible fused, - - ds 
Greatest heat observed, - 
Extremity of Wedgwood’s “fel - - 


145 


146 
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Table of High Degrees of Heat, according to the correction of — 
Wedgwood’s scale by Guyton Morveau. 


Reaum. 
215.9 
252.4 
257.8 
271.4 
299.2 
382.6 
410.2 
438.1 
465.8 
521.8 
632.6 
799.2 
827. 
965.9 

1104.8 

2715.8 

2854.7 

3549.1 

3688. 

3826.9 

4243.6 

4382.4 

4821.3 

4,938.0 


0076.9 
% 


Cent. 
269.9 
315.6 
329.9 
339.3 
374. 
478.2 
512.9 
547.6 
582.3 
651.8 
790.7 
998.9 
1033.7 
1207.3 
1380.9 
3394.7 
3568.3 
4436.3 
4609.9 
4783.5 
5651.5 


Fahr. 
917.76 
999.6 
612. 
642.75 
7105.25 
892.74 
955.23 
1017.73 
1080.23 
1205.22 
1455.21 
1836.17 
1892.67 
2205.15 
2517.63 
6196.40 
6508.88 
8071.28 
8383.76 
8696.24 
9633.68 


0825.1 | 10517.12 
9998.7 | 10829.60 
6172.3 | 11142.08 
6345.9 | 11454.56 


* 


* 


Wedg. 


+0 


— 
To HM VID WW 


© 6 U9 dD Ww WO 
OS WO VO r= 


120 
125 
130 
155 
160 
165 
170 
175 


Red heat in day light. 
Linseed oil boils. 

Lead melts. 

Mercury boils. 

Zine melts. 

Enamels melt. 

Antimony melts. 

Copper | and tin 3 melt. 
Silver 1 and tin 1 melt. 
Copper and tin, equal parts, melt. 
Copper 3 and tin 1 melt. 
Brass melts. 

Silver melts. 

Copper melts. 

Gold melts. 

Iron, sweating heat. 

Iron welding heat. 
Porcelain of china softens. 
Smiths forge. 

Cast iron melts. 

Porcelain melts. 
Manganese melts. 

Heat of Macquer’s furnace. 
Furnace with three blasts. — 
Soft iron melts. 

Nickel melts. 

Platinum melts, - 
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Temperature at which various Pharmaceutical Phenomena take 
place, as indicated in the Centigrade, Reaumur, and Fahrenheit's 
scale, in the French Pharmacopoeia. 


Reaumur. | Centigrad. |Fahrenheit. 


84 105. 221 | Syrup boils. Val 
{ Water. in which there is dissolved ~. of 
22 108+75 Hn } muriate of soda boils. bs 
82 102.50 2161 | Water with ,4, of muriate of lime boils. 
80 100.00 212 | Common water boils. 
Heat of water placed in a boiling balneum 
80 100.00 212 maris, prepared with water containing 
~; of muriate of soda, or at 2182 F. 
Heat of water in a boiling water bath of 
ure water. Olive oil and Castor oil 
Ge 7.5 a naaniie the same temperature in the 
same bath. 
65 81.25 1782 | Alcohol, 2s gr. 923, boils in a water bath. 
The same degree of temperature is obser- 
es 81.25 LS } ved when water edu to simmer. 
63 73.75 | 1732 | Alcohol, sp. gr. 878, boils in a water bath. 
624 78.195 1725 | Alcohol, sp. gr. 847, boils in a water bath. 
62 77.50 W712i Alcohol, sp. gr. 827, boils in a water bath. 
The heat of the water bath in which pure 
4 oe wae } ether will distill. 
The heat at which tea and other warm 
55 45.75 10; } drinks are taken. 


The feet are commonly immersed in wa- 
ter heated to 1174 ¥., but not without 
pain ; nor can they bear it unless they 
are not moved. 

The heat of sand baths is so uncertain, as 
not to be capabie of being ascertained 
or defined, unless by trying it during 
the operation. 


: a is iba Various degrees of heat exist within these 


limits, which is employed to dry fruits, 
20 Zo cu herbs, flowers, and other medicines. 
(3) 
28 35.00 95 suited to the digesting of tinctures. 


This degree of the scale constitutes the 
temperature of the air at which fermen- 
tation proceeds. 

This temperature of the air is used for ex- 
amining the density of fluids by the 
hydrometer. 

This is the temperature at which ice melts ; 
it is also the temperature at which re- 
ceivers are kept which are employed in 
various distillations; and also that at, 
which the gravity of very volatile li, 
quids is ascertained. 


20 25.00 aie 
15 18.75 653 


14 (ono 65 


ol 


50 57.50 991 we degrees of heat are particularly 
if 
| 
1 
4 
i 
| 
L 
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TABLES. 


Frigorific Mixtures, selected from Mr Walker's Publication, 1808, 
| communicated by the Author. 


Frigorific Mixtures, without Ice. 












Degree of cold 


Mixtures. Thermometer sinks. produced, 


























Nitrate of potash. 5 From + 50° to-+ 10° AO 
See eH Ks 
Sulphate of soda .......... 3 parts 
Diluted nitric acid 2 





























From + 50 to — 3 53 

















6 parts . 
Nitrate of ammonia... 9 From + 50 to — 14 C44 
Diluted nitric acid 4 | 




















Phosphate of soda 9 parts 
Nitrate of ammonia —.._ 6 From +- 50 to — 21 71 
Diluted nitric acid... 4 








N. B.—If the materials are mixed at a warmer temperature than 
that expressed in the table, the effect will be proportionally greater ; 
thus if the most powerful of these mixtures be made when the air is 
+. 85°, it will sink the thermometer to -+ 2°. ' 


Frigorific Mixtures, with Ice. 





Degree of cold| 





















































| Mictures. Thermometer sinks. produced. 
roma or pounded ice, 2 parts)’ | eg 
Muriate of soda, Sp ie | 
Snow, or pounded ice,.. 12 parts| 8 § 

. = DO 
Muriate of soda, Si to —225 * 
Nitrate of ammonia, .—. 5 Ry 
ROE Wire exes ees 3 parts} 
Diluted sulphuric acid, 2 From + 32 to —23 55 
Snow, ue (2h paicts . iY 
Cryst. muriate of lime,.. 3 From + 32 to —50 82 








N. B.—The reason for the omissions in the last column of this table 
is, the thermometer sinking in these mixtures to the degree mention- 
ed in the preceding column, and never lower, whatever may be the | 
temperature of the materials at mixing. 
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Combinations of Frigorific Mixtures. 


Degree of cold 









































Mixtures. Thermometer sinks. 
may produced. 

{Snow mi iid - 3 parts 
Diluted nitric acid 2 prow eee ne 
Snow - - 8 parts 
Diluted sulphuric acid 3 From —10 to —56 A6 
Diluted nitric acid. 3 
Snow - = 2 parts rk 
Muriate of lime o aie From ea fos oe 
eae Q ;  ,8 parts) From —68 to —91 23 


{Diluted sulphuric acid 10 
N. B.—The materials in the first column are to be cooled, pre- — 


_viously to mixing, to the temperature required, by mixtures taken 
from either of the preceding tables. 


Electrical System of Bodies by Ritter. 


NEGATIVE POLE. 


INSULATORS. CONDUCTORS. 
Sulphur. ted Water. 
Sealing wax. Oxide of manganese. 
Black silk. Metallic sulphurets. 
White silk. Charcoal. 
| Paper. Silver. 
Wool. Copper. 
Glas. Iron. 
Tourmalin. : Lead. 
Diamond. Zine: 


POSITIVE POLE. 
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Dr Henry has adopted the distribution of Elementary Bodies into 
Electro-negative and Electro-positive. ‘To the former class belong 
Oxygen. 
Chlorine. 
Iodine. 
Fluorine. 


To the latter all other bodies. 





CONDUCTORS. 
Perfect. Imperfect. 

‘ Metals. Water. 
Plumbago. Alcohol. 
Charcoal. Ether. 
Mineral acids. Sulphur. 
Saline solutions. Oils. 

Resins. 


Metallic oxides. 
Compounds of chlorine. 


Table of some Galvanic Circles composed of two Perfect and one 
Imperfect Conductor. 


Perfect. Imperfect. 
Zine. Any two of these solid conductors] Solutions of 
Tron. may be used, and each of them is} Nitric acid. 
Tin. the positive pole to all the metals; Muriatic acid. 

- Lead. below it in the list, and the nega-| Sulphuric acid. 
Copper. tive to those above. Sal ammoniac. 
Silver. | This relation is reversed when| Nitre. 

Gold. the imperfect conductor is the so-| Other neutral salts. 
Platinum. {lution of a hydrosulphuret. 
Charcoal. 


Table of Galvanic Circles composed of two Imperfect and one Perfect 








Conductor. ; 

Imperfect. Perfect. Imperfect. 
Solution of Copper. Nitric acid. 
Alkaline sulphuret. — Silver. Sulphuric acid. 
Potash. +- Lead.— Muriatic acid. 
Soda. Tin. Any dilute acid. 

The alkaline solutions} Zinc. N. B. The acid solu- 
abstract electricity Other metals. tions transmit electrici- 


from the metal. Charcoal. ty to the metal. 
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OXYGEN. 
Carbon, 








Caloric ? 
Mercury, 
Silver, 
Arsenious acid, 
Nitric oxide, 
Gold, 
Platinum, 
Carbonic oxide, 
Muriatic acid, 


alkalies. 








OXYGEN *, 
Titanium, 
Manganese, 
Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 
Uranium, 
Molybdenum, 


Antimony, 
Nickel, 
Arsenic, 
Chromum, 
Bismuth, 
Lead, 
Copper, 
Tellurium, 
Platinum, 
Mercury, 
Silver, 


Gold, 


. Affinities.» 


TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY. 


CARBON. 
Oxygen, 
Tron, 
Hydrogen. 

NITROGEN. 
Oxygen, 
Sulphur ? 
Phosphorus, 
Hydrogen. 














HYDROGEN. 
Chlorine, 
Oxygen, 
Iodine, 
Sulphur, 
Carbon, 
Phosphorus, 
Nitrogen. 








SULPHUR. 
PHOSPHORUS ? 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Iron, 


Metallic bases of|Copper, 
the earths and|Tin, 


Lead, 

Silver, 
Bismuth, 
Antimony, 
Mercury, 
Arsenic, 
Molybdenum. 








POTASS, SODA, 
AND AMMONIA. 
Acids. Sulphuric, 
Nitric, 
Muriatic, 
Phosphoric, 
Fluoric, 
Oxalic, 
Tartaric, 
Arsenic, 
Succinic, 
Citric, 
Lactic, 
Benzoic, 
Sulphurous, 
Acetic, 
Mucic, 
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Acids. Boracic, |Acids. Tartaric, 
Nitrous, Succinic, 
Carbonic, Phosphoric, 
Prussic, Mucic, 

Oil, Nitric, 

Water, Muriatic, 

Sulphur. Suberic, 

Fluoric, 
BARYTA. Arsenic, 

Acids. Sulphuric,| Lactic, 
Oxalic, Citric, 
Succinic, Malic, 
Fluoric, Benzoic, 
Phosphoric, Acetic, 
Mucic, Boracic, 
Nitric, Sulphurous, 
Muriatic, Nitrous, 
Suberic, Carbonic, 
Citric, Prussic, 
Tartaric, Sulphur, 
Arsenic, Phosphorus, — 
Lactic, Water, 
Benzoic Fixed oil. 
Acetic, 

Boracic, MAGNESIA. 
Sulphurous, Acids. Oxalic, 
Nitrous, _ Phosphoric, 
Carbonic, Sulphuric, 
Prussic, Fluoric, 

Sulphur, arsenic, 

Phosphorus, Mucic, 

Water, ; Succinic, 

Fixed oil. Nitric, 

- Muriatic, 
STRONTIA. Tartaric, 

Acids. Sulphuric,| Citric, 
Phosphoric, Malic ? 
Oxalic, Lactic, 
Tartaric, Benzoic, 
Fluoric, Acetic, 
Nitric, Boracic, 
Muriatic, Sulphurous, 
Succinic, Nitrous, 
Acetic, Carbonic, 
Arsenic, Prussic, 
Boracic, Sulphur. 
Carbonic, . 

Water. ALUMINA. 

Acids. Sulphuric, 
LIME, Nitric, 

Acids. Orxalic, Muriatic, 

Sulphuric. Oxalic, 


* Vauquelin’s table of the affinity of the metals for oxygen, according to 
the difficulty with which their oxides are decomposed by heat. 
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Acids. Arsenic, 
Fluoric, 
Tartaric, 
Succinic, 
Mucic, 
Citric, 
Phosphoric, 
Lactic, 
Benzoic, 
Acetic, 
Boracic, 
Sulphurous, 
Nitrous, 
Carbonic, 
Prussic. 








SILICA. 
Acid. Fluoric, 
Potass. 











OXIDE OF PLATINUM. 
OXIDE OF GOLD *. 
Acids. Gallic, 
Muriatic, 
Nitric, 
Sulphuric, 
Arsenic, 
Fluoric, 
Tartaric, 
Phosphoric, 
Oxalic, 
Citric, 
Acetic, 
Succinic, 
Prussic, 
Carbonic, 
|Ammonia. 











OXIDE OF SILVER. 

Acids. Gallic, 
Muriatic, 
Oxalic, 
Sulphuric, 
Mucic, 
Phosphoric, « 
Sulphurous, 
Nitric, 
Arsenic, 
Fluoric, 
Tartaric, 
Citric, 
Lactic, 
Succinic, 
Acetic, 
Prussic, 
Carbonic, 
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Tables of Simple Affinity,—continued. 
























































Ammonia. Acids. Mucic,- | OxiIbDe OF TIN ¢. 
———| Nitric, Acids. Gallic, 
OXIDE OF MER- Arsenic, Muriatic, .« 
CURY. Phosphoric, Sulphuric, 
Acids. Gallic, Succinic, Oxalic, 
Muriatic, Fluoric, Tartaric, 
Oxalic, Citric, Arsenic, 
Succinic, Lactic, Phosphoric, 
Arsenic, Acetic, Nitric, 
Phosphoric, Boracic, Succinic, 
Sulphuric, Prussic, Fluoric, 
Mucic, Carbonic, Mucic, 
Tartaric, Fixed alkalies, Citric, 
Citric, Ammonia, Lactic, - 
Malic, Fixed oils. Acetic, 
Sulphurous, : Boracic, 
Nitric, ——— ———--|_ Prussic, 
Fluoric, Ammonia. 
Acetic, OXIDE OP ARSENIC: — 
Benzoic, Acids. Gallic, OXIDE OF ZINC. 
Boracic, Muriatic, Acids. Gallic, 
Prussic, Oxalic, Oxalic, 
Carbonic. Sulphuric, - Sulphuric, 
} Nitric, Muriatic, 
~ | Tartaric, Mucic, 
. OXIDE OF LEAD. Phosphoric, Nitric, 
Acids. Gallic, Fluoric, Tartaric, 
Sulphuric, Succinic, Phosphoric, 
Mucic, Citric, Citric, 
Oxalic, Acetic, Succinic, 
Arsenic, Prussic Fluoric, 
Tartaric, Fixed alkalies, Arsenic, 
Phosphoric, Ammonia, Lactic, 
Muriatic, Fixed oils, Acetic, 
Sulphurous, Water. Boracic, 
Suberic, Prussic, 
Nitric, ~~! Carbonic, 
Fluoric, OXIDE OF Iron. |Fixed alkalies, 
Citric, Acids. Gallic, |Ammonia. 
Malic, Oxalic, - 
Succinic, Tartaric, OXIDE OF ANTI-- 
Lactic, Camphoric, MONY: 
Acetic, Sulphuric, Acids. Gallic, 
Benzoic, Mucic, Muriatic, 
Boracic, Muriatic, Benzoic, 
Prussic, Nitric, Oxalic, 
Carbonic, Phosphoric, Sulphuric, 
Fixed oils, Arsenic, Nitric, 
Ammonia. Fluoric, Tartaric, 
-—| Succinic, Mucic, 
OXIDE OF coprER. |_ Citric, Phosphoric, 
Acids. Gallic, Lactic, Citric, 
Oxalic, Acetic, Succinic, 
Tartaric, Boracic, Fluoric, 
Muriatic, Prussic, Arsenic, 
Sulphuric, Carbonic. Lactic, 


* Omitting the oxalic, citric, succinic, and carbonic, and adding sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen after ammonia. 


+ Bergman places the tartaric before the muriatic. 
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Tables of Simple Affinity,—continued. 













| Acids. Acetic, _|Ammonia, Potass, Ammonia, 





Boracic, Magnesia, Soda, Baryta, 
Prussic, Glucina, Ammonia, Lime, 
Fixed alkalies, Alumina, Glucina, Magnesia, 
Ammonia, — Zirconia, Alumina, Alumina, | 








SULPHURIC ACID. 


Metallic Oxides, |Zirconia, _ 
Silica. Silica. CAMPHORIC ACID. 




























































































PRUSSIC * -—— -— Lime, 
Baryta, PHOSPHOROUS ACID. ACETIC ACID. Potass, 
Strontia, Lime, ILACTIC. SUBERIC* *.|Soda, 
Potass, Baryta. Baryta, Baryta, 
Soda, Strontia, Potass, - |Ammonia, 
Lime, Potass, . |Soda, Alumina, 
Magnesia, Soda, | Strontia, Magnesia, 
Ammonia, Ammonia, Lime, - “| 
Glucina, Glucina, Ammonia, | FIXED OILS. 
Gadolina, Alumina, Magnesia, Lime, 
Alumina, Zirconia, Metallic Oxides, |Baryta, 
Zirconia, — Metallic Oxides. |Glucina, Potass, 
Metallic Oxides. ae Aivmina, Soda, 
NITRIC ACID. _|Zirconia. Magnesia, 
SULPHUROUS ACID. | ~ MURLATIC §. Oxide of Mercury, 
SUCCINIC }. \Baryta, OXxALic acip. |Other metallic 
Baryta, Potass, TARTARIC. oxides, 
Lime, Soda, | citRic tt. Alumina. 
Potass, Strontia, Lime, -_——— 
Soda, Lime, Baryta, ALKOHOL. 
Strontia, Magnesia, Strontia, '|Water, 
Magnesia, Ammonia, Magnesia, Ether, 
Ammonia, Glucina, Potass, Volatile oil, 
Glucina, Alumina, Soda, Alkaline sulphu- 
{Alumina, Zirconia, Ammonia, rets. 
Zirconia, Metallic Oxides. |Alumina, 
i Metalie Oxides. — Metallic Oxides, SULPHURETTED 
—- FLUORIC AcyD. |Water, | HYDROGEN. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID. BORACIC |]. Alkohol. Baryta, 
CARBONIC f. ARSENIC . - Potass, 
Baryta, \ TUNGSTIC. BENZOIC ACID. |Soda, 
Strontia, Lime, White Oxide of |Lime, 
Lime, _ |Baryta, Arsenic, © Ammonia, 
Potass, Strontia, Potass, Magnesia, 
Seda, Magnesia, \Soda, Zirconia. 


* With the omission of all after ammonia. 


+ Ammonia should come before magnesia ; and strontia, glucina, and zir- 
conia should be omitted. 


} Magnesia should stand above ammonia, and alumina and silica should be 
omitted. 


§ Ammonia should stand above magnesia. ; 


|| Silica should be omitted, and, instead of it, water and alkohol be inserted. 
q Except silica. 


** With the omission of strontia, eC RLS oxides, glucina, and zirconia. 
t+ Zirconia after alumina, 
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Relative Attractions at the lowest temperature of Visible Le 
by Sir H. Davy. 


OXYGEN. CHLORINE. SULPHUR. PHOSPHORUS. 
Potassium Potassium Potassium Potassium 
Sodium Sodium Sodium Sodium 
Barium Zinc Tron Platinum 
Boron Tron Copper Zinc 
Carbon Lead Palladium Antimony 
Manganesum | Silver Lead Sulphur 
Zinc Antimony Silver 
tron Bismuth 
Tin Phosphorus 
Phosphorus Copper 
Antimony Sulphur | 
Bismuth Mercury 
Lead Platinum 
Sulphur Gold 
Arsenic 
Tungstenum 
Azote 
Palladium 
Mercury 
Silver 
Gold 
Platinum 





Cases of Mutual Decomposition. 


1. FROM SIMPLE AFFINITY. 


Sulphate of potass 

















with 


Muriate of baryta 


soda - Nitrate of potass 
— ammonia - Muriate of potass 
magnesia - Carbonate of potass 


Supersulphate of alumina 











Muriate of lime 








Nitrate of potass - baryta 
—___—— ammonia - Phosphate of soda 
Muriate of baryta - All the sulphates and nitrates 
- soda - Carbonate of potass 
-— lime - Subborate of soda 
-— ammonia - Carbonate of potass 





Phosphate of soda - 
Subborate of soda 2 
Nitrate of silver - 
Acetate of lead - 
_ Sulphate of mercury = - 
Soap of potass  - - 
soda - : 





PUPPET 


Muriate of ammonia 
Carbonate of potass 
Muriate of soda 
Citrate of potass 
Muriate of soda 

-— soda 
Sulphate of lime 





APP. 


_ Elective Attractions. 
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2. FROM COMPOUND AFFINITY. 
































——___-———- lime 
Sulphate of zinc 
Nitrate of mercury. 


Phosphate of soda - 
Acetate of lead - - 
Ditto 


Sulphate of baryta ~— - with Carbonate of potass 
baryta - See soda 
—— potass - — Muriate of lime 
soda ’ - — _ Ditto 
Muriate of baryta - soe Phosphate of soda 
Ditto - - —— Subborate of soda 
Ditto - -— Carbonate of potass 
Ditto - - a ae soda 
Ditto - - —— —— ammonia 
Muriate of lime - - —— ammonia 


Cases of Disposing Affinity. 


The formation of water by the action of the sulphuric acid on the 
compound oxides. 

The oxidation of metals by water, in conecauente of the presence 
of an acid. 


Table of Incompatible Salts *. 


SALTS INCOMPATIBLE WITH 


Nitrates of lime and magnesia 
Muriates of lime and magnesia 
Alkalies 

Carbonate of magnesia 

Muriate of barytes 

Alkalies 

Muriate of barytes 

Nitrate, muriate, carbonate of lime 
Carbonate of magnesia 


1. Fixed alkaline sulphates.... 


2. Sulphate Sea ee 


Der AUN, Cees ecle cotcctu eee te tes 


Nitrate and muriate of lime 
Alkalies 

Muriate of barytes 

Earthy carbonates 
Sulphates 

Alkaline carbonates 

Earthy carbonates 


5. Sulphate of iron............ 


LE Alkalies 
A, Sulphate of magnesia........ ~ Muriate of barytes 
. Muriate of barytes........ =5 


* That is, salts FE a ner a dite wi cannot exist together in solution, without mutual de- 
Composition. 
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> 


8. Muriate of magnesia.,....... 


So) 


(. Muriate of lime 


 WNatrate Of slimenh Giquiiee yy 


Sulphates, except of lime 


filements of Pharmacy. 


Alkaline carbonates 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Alkaline carbonates 
Alkaline sulphates 
Alkaline carbonates 
Carbonates of magnesia and alumina 


Sulphates, except of lime. 


APP. 


Table exhibiting the Atomic Weights of the Simple and some Com- 
pound Bodies which are connected with Pharmacy.— Extracted 
from Dr Thomson's First Principles of Chemistry. 


Oxyg. |Hydr. 
J es 


Hydrogen, - 0.125 
Carbon, - 0.75 
Oxygen, - i, 
Boron, - d. 
Silicon, - Lacy 
Carburetted hydrogen, |1. - 
Water, - 1.125 
Aluminum, - 25 
Lithium, bike 25. 
Fluoric acid, - 23 
Naphthaline, - 1.25 
Phosphorus, - Lo 
Magnesium, - L.5 
Azote, we 1.75 
Carbonic oxide, 1.75 
Olefiant gas, - L.75 
‘Sulphur, - 2. 
Silica, - - 2. 
Ammonia, 2.125 


Supt eiredindrorta 2.125 
Deutoxide of hydrogen, |2.125 


Glucinum, — - 
Alumina, - 
Lithia, 2 
Calcium, i 
Magnesia, 
Phosphorous acid, 
Oil gas, - 
Carbonic acid, 
Protoxide of azote, 
Alcohol, - 
Sodium, - 
Boracic acid, - 


2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.5 
2.9 
2.9 
2.620 
2.75 


2.75 | 


2.875 
54 


1 
6 
8 
8 
8 


Hyposulphurou ous acid, 
Nickel, 

Cobalt, - 
Cyanogen, 
Hydrocyanic acid, 
Iron, - - 
Manganese, - 
Iridium, Tai 
Lime, 5 = 


Sulphuret of magnesium|3.5 


Deutoxide of azote, 
Copper, 
Tellurium, : 
Sulphurous acid, 
Titanium, = 
Zinc, & 3 
Yttrium, ‘ 
Chlorine, - 
Oxalic acid, ~§ - 
Sulphuret of calcium, 
Protoxide of iron, 
Protoxide of manga- 
nese, Be aA ME 
Muriatic acid, - 
Sulphuric ether, - 
Arsenic, 2 The 
Hyponitrous acid, 
Potassium, e 
Selenium, : 


|Oxide of copper, 


Deutoxide of manga- 
nese, Se ae 
Peroxide of iron, 


Oxyg. Fludr. 


seni} ice 
3. 24, 
3.25 | 26 
3.20 | 26 
3301 aed 
3.375) 27 
3.5 28 
3.5 28 
3.5 28 
3011 28 
28 | 
3.79 | 30. 
4, 32 
4. 32 
4. ae 
4.25 | 34. 
4,25 | 34: 
4.25 | 34 | 
4.5 367; 
4.5 36 
4.5 36 
4.5 36 
4.5 36 
4.625) 37 
4.625| 37 
A475 | 38 
4.75 | 38 


app. Table of Atomic Weights of Bodies. - ba? 


Oryg. Hydr. Oxyg. \Hydr. 
| Mee gy Ds Vie) it Saag ace 
Sulphuric acid, - 5. 40 |'Tartaric acid, 2 8.25 | 64 
Oxide of zine, - 5.25 | 42 ||Protoxide of tin, © 8.25 | 64 
| Naphtha, 3 - | 5.25 | 42 |\Chloride of copper, 8.5 | 68 
_ Strontium, 4 5.5 | 44 ||Barium, i 8.75 | '70 
Antimony, - 5.5 | 44 |Tannin, : 8.75 | '70 
| Protoxide of chlorine,| 5.5 | 44 |/Bismuth, - 9. 72 
Tritoxide of Ee Suboxide of copper, | 9. 72 
| nese, “ 5.5 | 44 |Hyposulphuric acid, | 9. 12 
| Protosulphuret of i ow 5.5 | 44 |Deutosulphuret of po- 
| Nitrous acid, = - 5.75 | 46 tash, - - 9: 72 
| Lactic acid, = 5.75 | 46 Uric acid, » us 12 
| Molybdenain, WN. 48 | Oil of turpentine, 9.125) 73 
| Potash, é i 6. 48 |'Peroxide of tin, 9.25 | 74, 
| Chloride of magne- Chloric acid, - 9.5 NG 
| sium, 2 6. 48 \Dichloride of calcium,| 9.5 | 76 
| Sulphuret of copper, 6. 48 |\Chloride of Bee ee 20) 01 16 
| Perhydrate of iron, 6.25 | 49 |\Barytes, — - 9.75 | 78 
| Cerium, - 6.25 | 50 |\Oxide of bismuth, 10. : 80 
Sulphuret of zinc, 6.25 | 50 ||Disulphuret of copper,|10. 80 
| Acetic acid, - 6.25 | 50 |Chloride of antimony, |10. 80 
| Succinic acid, - | 6.25 | 50 |Sulphuret of barium, {10.75 | 86 
| Sesquisulphuret of Tritosulphuret of po- 
| iron, : - 6.5.) a2 tass, - = cepplyhs 88 
Protoxide of anti- Fuming sulphuricacid,|11.125} 89 
mona i 6.5 | 52 |Gum, i 11.25 | 90 
Nitric acid, 6.75 | 54 |\Perchloric acid, Pharos 
| Arsenious acid, = - 6.75 | 54 ||Protochloride of tin, {11.75 | 94 
| Sulphuret of arsenic, | 6.75 | 54 |/Platinum, - ibe 96 
| Cadmium, . Ve 56 |/Perchloride of iron, {12.5 {100 
Palladium, L re 06 |Lead, — - : 13. 104 
Deutoxide of anti- Sacclactic acid, 13 104 
mony, - Ui sl Fearon 18 aay eae et of po- 
Chloride of calcium, | 7. 56 tass, 13. 104 
Tin, - - 7.25 | 58 |\Chloride of haan 13.25 |106 
| Citric acid, - | 7.25 | 58 |Silver, - 13.75 |106 
Chloride of sodium, 7.5 | 60 ||Protoxide of lead, 14. 112 
Persulphuret of iron, | 7.5 | 60 |Deutoxide of lead, 14.5 {116 
Peroxide of antimony,| 7.5 | 60 ||Oxide of silver, 14.75 |118 
Sulphuret of antimony,) 7.5 | 60 |/Peroxide of lead, 15. 120 
Kermes mineral, 7.625} 61 |/Protosulphuret of leadj15. = |120 
| Gallic acid, 7.75 | 62 |'Benzoic acid, 15. 120 
Arsenic acid, - 7.75 | 62 |\lodine, - 15.5 |124 
Sesquisulphuret of ar- Dichloride of anti- 
senic, = 7.73 | 62 mony, . 15.5 |124 
| Oxide of cadmium, 8. 64 |\Perchloride of tin, 16.25 |130 
Chloride of iron, 8. 64 |\Chloride of lead, 17.5 |140 


Bisulphuret of copper,! 8. 64 |Chloride of silver, 18.25 |146 


1 
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Oxyg. |Hydr, O2yg. |Hydr. 
= hes = —]1 

Todit acid, - 20.5 |164 ||Persulphuret of mer- 

Gold, . 25.  |200 | cury, eh NODE tage 

Mercury, - 25. 200 |'\Chloride of mercury, [29.5 |236 

Uranium, - 26.  |208 ||Margaric acid, S88 eee 

Protoxide of mercury,|26. |208 ||Bichloride of mercury,|34. _|272 

Peroxide of mercury, |27. 216 ||Oleic acid, s 36. 288 

Protosulphuret of mer- Morphia, - 40.25 |322 

cury, 27. {216 ||Picrotoxia, “ 45.  |360 

Disulphuret of lead,  |28. 224 |/Strychnia, - 47.5 |380 

Brucia, i o1.5 1412 


Table of the Atomic Weights of Salts used in Pharmacy.—Extract- 
ed from the General Table of Dr Thomson. 












Alumina, sulphate, 
Alum, sulph. alum. 3 sulph, 
POt. 1, ccacscese over 
—— sulph. alum. 3 sulph. 
amm. 1, 
sulph. alum 3, sulph. 
Sods (Le syeere essen! 
Ammonia, acetate, ......e00. 
carbonate, ...+.. 
sesquicarbonate, 
bicarbonate, ....- 
MUYPIAte, ...e0e.006 
N1tVAate, ...eceeae. 
Antimony, hydrosulphuret 
(Kermes mineral,) 
— potash-tartrate, ..... 
Barytes, carbonate, ......... 
— muriate, ... 
— sulphate, ......0+- 
Bismuth, nitrate, ....seccsses 
— dinitrate, .. 
Copper, acetate, ...cssesrseee 
—-—— diacetate, ......ee-- siete 
——— subsesquiacetate, ... 
———  triacetate,..rccccccee. 
—-———. MUT1ate, .....scseereee 
——— sulphate, 
——-— ammonio-sulph. 
sulph. cop. 1, s- amm. 1, 
Tron acetate,....... Eye eae oe 
—— carbonate, ... se». 
—— muriate,..... LEW aha stersiate 
—— MNitrate,.....erceres 
—— persesquinitrate, ...0.. 


eeeeeeecce 
































eee covceoten 


aeoe 














15.125 


60.875 


Atoms. Weight of ‘ 
a.b.w. |Acid. | Base. | Dry salt. | Water. | Crystal. 
1.1.7 5 2.25 7.25 7.875 
4.4.25 202.75, 152.75 N2SH25 
4.4.25 20 8.875 |28.875 |28.125 
4.4.25 20 |10.75 |30.75 |28.125 
1.1.7 | 6.25 9.125 | 8.375} 7.875 
Tie lis A La) 2.125 | 3.875 |- 

13.1.1 | 4.125 2.125 | 6.250) lel25 
rie VS bal balay 9.125 1.125 
1.1.0 | 4.625 | 2.115 | 6.75 |——-— 
1.1.1 | 6.75 2125) 83875 | els 
MALO 225) 1\ 5.5 7.625 |—+—— 
2.4.2 {16.5 25.5 52. 2.25 
1.1.0 | 2.75 9:75.° 112.5 —-—— 
1.1.1 | 4.625 | 9-75 {14.595 | 1.125 
1.1.0 | 5. 9.75 |14,75 | 
1.1.5] 6.75 |10- 16.75 3.075 
1.2.2 | 6.75 |20- 26.75 2.25 
1.1.1 | 6.25 6. 11.25 1126 
1.2.6 | 6.25 |10. 16.25 6.75 

1.13.5 | 6.25 7.5 15.75 3.975 
1.53.2 | 6.25 |15- 91.25 2.25 
1.1.2 | 4.625 | 5- 9.625 | 2.25 
1.15 SiS. 5e 10. 5.625 
2.2.6 |10. 7.125 | 17.125] 6.75 
1.1.5 | 6.25 4.5 10.75 5.075 
Let Onl 2egip 4.5 7-25 {- 

1.1.3 | 4.625 | 4.5 9.125 | 5.375 
| Ve ff Soar 4.5 11.25 7-875 
13.1.8 10.125 | 5. LOO SHO: 
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Atoms. Weight of 
ab.w. Acid. | Base. | Dry salt. { Water. | Crystal. 
CS SS Tan i pe Ge eC a hc en oe ee eae 
Tron, sulphate, ....sseescesseee jn a7 5. 4.5 9.5 1.875 17.3575 
lie persesquisulphate,..... Pa” ES 5. 12.55 @ xt 


————— tartrate, @ee eed 29899 C08 808 Pleo 8.95 4,5 WAR 9.25 15: 
—— ammonio- permuriate, 
persesquinitr. iron 1, mur. 






























































AMM. 1, -eccoe.sceeeeeseeeee/22,2,0 [11.5625) 7.125 {18.6875 {18.6875 
Lead, acetate, ........sceceeeee| 1.1.5 | 6.25 (14. 20.25 5.375 |25.625 
Le diacetate;...sccecesssecel 1,2,10|.6.25 * (28. 04.25 |11.25 145.5 
——«<— trisacetate, ...... eeeaceoel TeSoninGsco | 42. 43.25 QIAO OS 
msnead CATDOMALC, occscccsveceses| Le lO |} 2: vo 14. 16.75 16.75 
Lime, carbonate,.......+.66+.| 1.1.0 | 2-75 3.5 6.25 |———}] 6.25 

MUTIALC, soccer. eareecee see) 1.1.6: ). 40625. |. 5.5 8.125 | 6.75 |14.875 
phosphate, ...0...eceeeee 1.1.0 | 3.5 3.5 (ae est ig 
—— sulphate anhydrous,...] 1.1.0 | 5. 3.5 8.5 |——--| 8.5 
ee —— crystals,......| 1.1.2 | 5. youn 8.5 2.25 |10.75 
tAVtTAtC) «och Sees cweleo bets Weed |}, 8.2500 SB. Silo WITS. 4.5) shea 
| Magnesia, carbonate,...<....] 1.1.5 | 2.75 | 2.5 5.25. | 3.375 | 8.625 
——- anhydrous,| 1.1.0 | 2-75 | 2.5 5.25 |— (5.25 
MUPIate,....000800.) 1.1.5 | 4625 | 2.5 7.125 | 5.626 |12.75 
Sulphatie;./.i2.i./ca1 Dolby Fe 2.5 7.5 7.875 |15.575 
ammonio-phosph. 
ph. mag. 1, ph, am. 1, 2.2.4 | 7. 5.625 {11.625 | 4.5 16.125 
| Mercury, acetate,......-.06..| 1.1.4 | 6.25 |26. 52.25 4.5 56.75 
NULVALE;).\. odeevecsies| els, 1-65.75 « 126; 32.75 2:25 ANG5. 
pernitrate, .....5..1.1.0 46:75 127. 33.75 |——— 53.75 
| ———-———. sulphate, .........| 1.1.2 |°5. 26. 51. 2:25) ASEIQ5 
| persulphate,......| 1.1.0 | 5. a. 52. — |52. 
| Potash, acetate, ....+sscseeee. Loks2 6.25 | 6 12.25 2.25 |14.5 
(ee bindeetate,. 00.0] 16 ||) 125 16 18.5 6.75 |95.25 
| —_—_— binarseniate,..... .., 21.1 | 15-5 | 6 21.5 1.125 |22.625 
| ——-—=—- ‘Carbonate, .....s...0- Pg 2.75 | 6 8.75 Pa SMA ILE 
——— sesquicarbonate,....]13.1.6 | 4-125] 6 10.125 | 6.75 |16.875 ~ 
bicarbonate, .cccceses| Zo lel 55 6 11.5 1.125 |12.625 
ftom ETA eveccess) vetoul, Lal O 6-75 | 6 We 5) Cat basi |, 
| es mol ORAL, chicee Wc teas « pS LAM 4.5 6 10.5 1.125 |11.625 
| ———=-— Dinoxalate,’.<.tvs.... AY I) 9. 6. 15. D2: WRIS 
——— quadroxalate, .......| 4.1.7 | 18+ 6 22. 7.875 151.875 
——— sulphate,.......... veel 11.0] 5- 6 11. “ER 
bisulphate, .......... QF 2e i LO: 6 16. 2.25 |18.25 
——— tartrate, ...........0| 1.1.2 8.25 | 6 14.25 2.25 116.5 
B® ——.-— bitartrate,......... eleanor il Gio) 6. 92.5 225° 94075 
| Silver, nitrate ...... coccbeosseh LeloOel G6. Ta-e(L 4.75.) (QL 21.5 
Soda, biborate, (borax,......| 2.1.8 | 6. 4 LO be iit fui De 19. 
B -Scarbonate,.. «ds cdcrestacs § 1.1.10] 2.75 | 4 6.75... [11.295 118, 
sesquicarbonate, ....... 13.1.2 | 4.125 | 4 8.125 | 2.25> 170375 
® —— bicarbonate,............ 2.1.1 | 5.5 4 9.5 1.125 110.625 
§ —— phosphate, .............] 1.1.12) 3.5 7 15 13.5 21 
§ —— biphosphate,........... 2.1.54] 7. 4. 11, 3.9575)14.9575 
|} —— sulphate, ...........008- 1.1.20}: 5. 4. 9. 11.25 120.295 
Me ——~——— tartrate,.... seco dessscess T.Pebop 8. 25 +: 12.25 2.25 1405 
VTNAUCSyesetee eke cesess ea 9. 4 13. Lgl ey wl Bees 


|—— ammonio-phosphate, 
phos. sod. 1, phos. am. 1,! 2.2.16 
potash-tartrate, tart. of 


ae 


6.125 {15.125 |18. abe b25 





| pot, I, tart. of soda 1,.,.1. 2,28 | 16,5. |10. 26.5 9, [25.5 
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Atoms. ; _ Weight of 
a.b.w. Acid. | Base. | Dry salt. | Water. | Crystal. 


| 


10 28. 18. 46. 





Soda, potash-boro-tartrate, 
bibor. of soda 1, bitar- 





trate of potash 1,......... 4.2.16|18. 
Tin, bimuriate, ........-00+0., 2.1.5 | 9.25 | 9.25 {18.5 5.3575 |21.875 
Zinc, acetate,......ecere ASMA OH bie bee Ws 740) fe ot 245) 5.25 {11,5 | 7.875 {19.375 
——=— Garbonate, .a.co--eieevecl Le lol' | 275 | (S.25 408: | 1.125 | 9.125 
—————— anhydrous, | 1.1.0 | 2.75 5.25: | 8 ace 
sulphate, .....+eevee- ev ete Ee 5.25 110.25 | 7.875 (18.125 


Composition of some Organic Bodies, according to Berzelius. 


Capaciiy of 

‘ : Oxyg. | Hydr. \Carb.| Oxyg. | Hydr. | Carb. | saturation. 
Benzoic acid,............| 1 o--| Sh-+--}] 5c] 20.02 | 5.27 | 74.71 6.69 
Gallic /acidgi Gas... ee Ho. 2h 2c| 38.02 | 5.02 | 56.96 | 12.54 


Tannin from galls,.......) 20. | 3h | 3c} 45.00 | 4.45 | 50.55 3.718 
Succinic acid,.............| 30 | 4h | 4c] 47.925| 4.218 | 47.859] 15.9743 
Acetic acid,.......:..e.00. 30 | 6h | 4c} 46.954] 6.195} 46.871 | 15.63 
Sugar of milk,........ | 40 | 8h | 5c] 48.548 | 6.585 | 45.267 

Suan. 3c arabe ge does 100 |21h {12 c}] 49.0835 |6.802] 44.115} 9.98 
Potatoe starch, .......... 60 |1ISAh | 7c} 49.583 |.7.090 | 43.327 

Gum Arabic,............)12 0 |24h |135 c| 51.456 |6.792 | 41.752 . 
Citric acid,.........0.....4 1o | 1A | 1c} 55.096 |5.654 | 41.270| 15.585 
Tartaric acid,............ 50 | 5h | 4c\59,200|35.912 | 56.888} 11.976 
Saclactic acid, ............ 40 | 5A | 5c|60.818|5.018 | 54.164} 7.6 
Oxalic acid, .......000000 60 [1h | 4) 66.53410.244 | 55.222| 22. 


According to Gay-Lussac and Thenard. 
Carbon.| Oxygen. |fydrogen. 


BV ase Aa aed MM o's ect 81.79 | 5.54 12.67 
Olive ilies deccstegetais lees’ 77.21 9.45 13.56 
Copal, ..... oe capaneoun scan oneree 76.81 | 10.61 12.58 
Osi} eRiwelas' AREY: Base datoicel 75.94 | 13.54 10.72 
Oak wood, .......- Bd scbial doje 52.53 | 41.78 5.69 
Beech wood, ........s0eseeeeeee D1-45 | 42.75 | 5.82 
Fecula, .....6s.00ccs5 sie eee 45.55 | 49.68 6.77 
SUGZAL, wcosecceoseccscsees Sabadea~ 42.47 | 50.63 6.90 
Gum Arabic, ..cccsceescee seer, 44.25 | 50.84. 6.95 
Sugar of milk, ....... ....00++. 58-825] 55.854 7.541 
ACetiC ACI, ...000-cececvessseeee OO.22 | 44.15 5.65 
Citric acid,” .::...scrscscvencaere OO-0L) | 59,86 6.55 
Tartaric acid, ....... Febeeos edt 24.05 GOI 6.55 
Mucous acid, ........ tel endebeg 06-69 162.67 5.62 
Oxalic acid, ..... BeBe Se owt 26.57 | 70.69 2.74 
Nitrogen. 
Gelatin, .clecisc.cs. seo sosaa0s . 47.881} 27.207 7.914 16.998 
Albumen, .......-. que tibe ceceess 32,885] 25.872 7.540 15.705 
FBIDrim, oo c0cccdgor cect vovstecvcscs 53.560} 19.865 7.021 19.934 


Cheese, eeeceoeeeaeeee seh seer anoe 59.781 11.409 4 7.429 { 21.3581 
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Organic Acids, according to Dr Thomson. 
Hydrog.| Carb. |Oxyg. 


Oxalic, ....000 iieiece _ 2 c-+3 0 —— 40 {80 
Formic, .......0+. ole Zoe) o 2.72 |52.42/64.86 
Saclactic, ...... .. 2h+ 3c+40 | 3.84 |64.61/61.55 
A COTES ..cissieeccenes 2h-+- 4c+3 0 4. 48. 1/48. 
Succinic, ..scees eee 2h+ 4c+30 4 48 1/48. 
CiGENG e755, auisinasze te 2h-+ 4c+40 35.45 141.58/55.17 
Tartaric, .......0006 2h-+ 4c+50 3.05 |36 36|60.61 
Benzoic, ....ccce 2h-+- 5c+lo 5. 75. |20. 
50- {11.11| 58.89 Nitrogen. 





OTIC ccivaecacscissas _ 6c+1 of2n 


Table of the Solubility of Salts in 100 parts of water, at 


Acids. 60°. A 

Arsenic, : - 16.6 50. 

Arsenious, - - - 1.25 6. 

| Benzoic, : - - 0.208 ALT 
Boletic, - - - 0.55 

| Boracie, - i - 2.8 8. 

| Camphoric, - - - 1.04 9.1 

| Chromic, : - : unknown. 

| Citric, Vauquelin, - - 133. 200. 

| Gallic, - - - 8.3 66. 

Kinie, - - - 20. 

| Laccic, - “ - very soluble. 

| Lactic, - - - very soluble. 

_ Malic, - - - very soluble. 

| Melliitic, - - - sparingly. 

_ Molybdic, - - - 0. 

| Moroxylic, - - - 0.015 0.035 
Mucic, saccholactic, - - 0.84 1.25 
Oxalic, - : - 50. 100. 
Phosphoric, - - - 20. much more. 
Rheumic, ~ - - 50. 
Suberic, . : - - 1.25 2.63 at 140. 

| Succinic, - - - 4, 50. 

| Tartaric, - ; - very soluble. 
Tungstic, - - - insoluble. 
Uric, - cS 2 0.0589 0.087 
Zumic, - - 5 very soluble. 


Salifiable Bases. 


Potassa, (real) “ é 2 Al, 56.5 

| Soda, (real) - - more soluble than potassa. 

| Lithia, ‘ a a very soluble. 
Baryta, crystallized, - - . 57. watery fusion, 
Strontia, crystallized, - - > 19.2 00. 
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Lime, Mr Dalton, at 32° 0.15; 130° .103; - 0.1287 °0.0789 
Magnesia, Dr Fyfe, - - 9.0194 0.00277 
Salts. 

Alum, ammoniacal, Dr Thomson, - 9.37 
potash, ditto, - - 14.79 133. 
soda, | ditto, - = a2 T6 

Ammonia, acetate, - - very soluble. 

carbonate, 
sesquicarbonate, === - - 50.100. 
bicarbonate, - ~ : decomposed. 
— camphorate, - - ie 33. 
— muriate, - = - 335, KOG: 
— phosphate, - : - 15. 20. 
— phosphite, - - 50. 
sulphate, - - - 50. 100. 
—— sulphite, - ge: 100. 

Antimony, (tartar emetic, ) - - D. «6.6 | - 33. 

Barium, chloride, - - Cie 34. 59. 

Baryta, acetate, - z - very soluble. 

carbonate, ; - - insoluble. 

——-— camphorate, - - code! OE 

—~—— chlorate, 2 - - 25. -- 

nitrate, - > So hous 

——— phosphate, : - 25. + 

——-— phosphite, - - Sin 2s a 

——— sulphate, - : - 0.002 

Copper, acetate, “ - very soluble. 

sulphate, I = - 20; 50. 

Lead, chloride, 2 - - 4.5 
acetate, - ~ Zoe 
sulphate, - - 0.08 
tartrate, = a - - insoluble. 

Iron, sulphate, - - - 50. 130. 
muriate, - : very soluble. 

Calcium, chloride, : Z 400. + 

Lime, acetate, - = - very soluble. 
carbonate, - - - insoluble. 

—— camphorate,. = : “ 0.5 

—— citrate, = x - insoluble. 

—— nitrate, - BA) = 400. 

—-— phosphate, ue - insoluble. 
sulphate, x = - 0.2 0.22 
sulphiie, f : 0.125 

Lithia, carbonate, ft 1 = 1.0 

Magnesium, chloride, a 100. . 

Magnesia, acetate, - - : very soluble. 

— carbonate, - = 0.04 O.O111 





nitrate, - TOOe%" 7 {- 





_ Magnesia, phosphate, 

— sulphate, ; 
——_—_——— sulphite, 
Mercury, bichloride, : 
—.— @hlorate, 
Potassium, chloride, 

Potass, acetate, - 


7 








——— bicarbonate, - 


——— camphorate, - 


————. chlorate, - 
——— perchlorate, - 
——— ferrocyanate, 
——— hydrocyanate,-  - 
—— iodate, - 
——— hydriodate, - 
-—— phosphate, 

——— phosphite, -- 


——— saccholactate, - 


—— sulphate,  § - 


——— bisulphate, - 


——- sulphite, - 
———— superoxalate, - 
——— supertartrate, 

— tartrate, = 
Silver, chloride, - 
nitrate, - 
Sodium, chloride, 

Soda, acetate, = 
carbonate, - 
bicarbonate, - 
borate (borax, ) 























chlorate, ~ 
ferrocyanate, , 
—— hydriodate, 
nitrate, - 
— — phosphate, - 
- saccholactate, 
sulphate, - 
bisulphate, - 
sulphite, - 
Strontian, chloride, 
acetate, - 
— carbonate, 
nitrate, “ 
oxalate, = 
— phosphate, 
sulphate, - 
Zinc, sulphate, 7 





























— carbonate, - 


~o 


with bitartrate of potass, 


Solubility of Salts in Water. 


very soluble. 
very soluble. 
33. + 
12 
6.25 20 
50. 100.-++ 
100. 
10. 
1.6 3.3 
25. 
0.08 
100. 
39.42 40 
very soluble. 
00. *° 100.4 
much less. decomposed. 
De 16.8 
v1 Sinise gn di 
39. + 
22. + 
very soluble. 
33. 100. 
25. 50. 
20. 
Ss 125. 
50. 
25. 100. 
150. unlimited. 
40. 
insoluble. 
100. 200. 
O+'s. 
insoluble. 
0. 0.02 
40. “eb 
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6.6 
100. 
D. 
20. 
34, au. 
100. 
100. -- 
2). decomposed. 


644, 


2.9 40. 
2a 
BBE 100. 


very soluble. 
res) 
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Anomaly in the different Solubility of Salts at different Tempera- 


tures. 


It was believed that the solubility of most salts increased with the 
increase of temperature. But Gay Lussac shewed that the solubility 
of sulphate of soda increased from 32° to 90°, when it reached its 
maximum, and then decreased to 218°, its boiling pomt. Afterwards 
Brandes found that the solubility of chloride of barium was still more 
anomalous, as it increases from 13° Fahr. to 122°, decreases to 145°, 
and again increases to its boiling point. I have ascertained a similar 
anomaly i in nitrate of barytes, so that it is not improbable that it ex- 
ists in regard to many salts. The following lines shew the progression 
of solubility in those salts in 100 parts of water. 


Sulphate of Soda. 

















Dry pies cae nhce 5.02 | 10.12 |] 28.11 | 50.65] 46.82 | 42.05 

ea eh 12.17 | 28.38 | 99.48 | 322.12 | 262.35 

Temp. Fahr. . 320 52? 76° 90° L220 248" 
Chloride of Barium. 

Salt,....| 39.6 ee 2 A3S.7 | 51. | 65. |. 48: | 63. 65. 1°72. 

Temp...| 61° 72.5 | -100| 122) 145] 167; 190) 212 








Other Substances soluble in Water. 


Sugars,—an equal weight at 60°, and any quantity at a boiling heat. 
Mucilage, gum,—abundantly at 60°, but more so at 212°. 
Starch,—insoluble at 60°, very soluble at 212°. 

Vegetable jelly,—sparingly at 60°, very soluble at 212°. 
Gelatine,—very soluble at 212%, gelatinizing at 60°. 

Albumen, uncoagulated,—soluble at 60°, coagulating at 160°. 

Fibrin, uncoagulated,—soluble at 60°, coagulating at 160». 
Urea,—very coluble: 

Extractive, tannin,—very soluble. 


Substances insoluble, or very sparingly soluble, in Water. 


Earths and metallic oxides. 

Chlorides of lead and mercury, (calomel). 

Earthy and metallic carbonates. : 
Sulphates of baryta, strontia, and lime, and subsulphate of mercury. 
Phosphates of baryta, strontia, hme, magnesia, and mercury. 
Fluate of lime. 

Subacetate of copper. 

Subsalts in general. 

Fixed oils. 

Volatile oils. 

Camphor. 

Resins. 

Caoutchouc. 

Wax. 


Suberin, lignin. 
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Table of the Solubility of Saline Substances in 100 parts of Alcohol. 


Temperature. 





























Acid, boracic, - - - 176° 20 

succinic,  - - - 74 

Ammonia, muriate,  - - - 176 : Ths 
—— nitrate, - - 176 89.2 

Alumina, muriate, = - - - 54 160 

nitrate, - - 54 100 

Cobalt, nitrate, - - . o4 100 
Copper, acetate, - - 176 1.9 

— muriate, - : 4 176 160 

_ Iron, persulphate, . ie very soluble. 

muriate, - - - 176 100 

Lime, muriate, - - - 176 100 

nitrate, - - - 176 125 

Magnesia, muriate, . - 176 o47 
Mercury, muriate, aed - . 176 88.3 

Potass, arseniate, - - 176 3.75 

nitrate, - - < 176 2.9 

_ superoxalate, “ - 3. 

tartrate, - - - 0.04 

Soda, acetate, - - - 176 46 
arseniate, - - 3 176 Ld, 
Siver, nitrate, - - - 176 41.7 


Zinc, muriate, - - - o4 100, 


Other Substances very soluble in Alcohel. 


All the acids except the sulphuric and nitric, which decompose it, 
and the phosphoric and metallic acids, which are insoluble. 

All the alkalies, potass, soda, and ammonia. 

All the alcaloids, morphia, cinchonia, quinia, strychnia, picrotoxia, 
&c. 

All the alkaline soaps. 

Sugar. 

Most of the resins. 

Castor oil. Elain. 

Volatile oils. 

Camphor. 

Extractive, tannin. 


Urea. 


Substances insoluble in Alcohol. 


Karths. 

Metallic oxides. 

Phosphoric and metallic acids. 

Almost all the sulphates and carbonates. 
The nitrates of lead and mercury. 
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The muriates of lead, silver, and soda. 

The sub-borate of soda. 

The tartrate of soda and potass, and the supertartrate of age 
Tixed oils, wax and caoutchouc. 

. Karthy soaps. 

Gum, starch, suber, lignin. 

Gelatin, albumen, and fibrin. 





Fable of the Solubility of Fats in 100 parts of Alcohol and Sul- 
phuric Ether. By P. FP. G. Boullay. 


Alcohol, sp. gr. 0.828. Ether. 
48 Fahr. 74 boiling. 48 Vahr. 
Hogs lard, - 1.04 - 1.74 - 20 
Mutton suet, 0.69 - 1.39 - 10 
Spermaceti, - 1.39 - 8.33 : 20 


Table of the Solubility of Fixed Fluid Oils in 100 parts of Alcohol 
and Acetic Either at 55° Fahr. By L. A. Planche. 





Alcohol, sp. gr. 0.828. Acetic Hther. : 

Castor oil, every proportion. 800 and upwards. 
Poppy seed oil, a year old, — 0.8 3 
Linseed oil, ~ - 0.6 - - 50. 
Walnut oil, - - 0.6 - - 90. 
Poppy seed oil, new, 0.4 - - 33. 
Beech mast oll, -— - 0.4 - - AO, 
Olive oil, 2 - 0.3 - - N20: 

Oil of sweet almonds, 0.3 - : 25. 

Oil of bitter almonds, 0.3 

Nut oil, - - - 0,3 - : 14 


/ 


Proportion of Oil and Suet in various Fats according to 











Braconnot. 
Oil. | ‘Suet. 
Melted butter, summer, - - 60 - 40 
7 winter, - - 35 - 65 
Hogs lard, aN - - 62 - 38 
Beef marrow, hia - - 24, = 76 
Mutton marrow, — - - - 74, 2 26 
Goose grease, - - - mye - 32 
Turkey grease, - - - 74) - 26 \ 
Olive oil, - - aie be - _ 28 : 
‘Oil of almonds, - - . 76 : 24 





—— Golsa, - - - 54 “ AG 
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Table of Exfflorescent Salts ( Cadet de Vaux.) 


288 grains of in days lost grains. 


Sulphate of soda, oe - 61 : 203 
Phosphate of soda, — - - 39 - sili 


Carbonate of soda, - - 51 - 86 


Table of Deliquescent Salts ( Cadet de Vaux. ), 




















288 grains of in days absorbed 

_ Acetate of potass, : - 146 4 700 
Muriate of lime, - - 124 i 684 
manganese, - 105 (i 629 

Nitrate of manganese, aia) oO 527 
AIBC, ahh - - 124 ° 495 
Inne, - - - 147 ; 44.8 - 

Muriate of magnesia, x : 139 - 44] 
Nitrate of copper, i EZShy Pee eet 
Muriate of antimony, - - 124 - 388 
alumina, id 2 149 . * 342 

Nitrate of alumina, fy - 14.7 & 300 
Muriate of zine, 2 é i 76 - 294, 
Nitrate of soda, - - 137 - 207 
magnesia, - = 73. - 207 

Acetate of alumina, si; E 104: - 202 
Supersulphate of alumina, = 12] - 202 
Muriate of bismuth, - . 114 - 174, 
Superphosphate of lime, - 2 93 disg 165 
Muriate of copper, - - rn - 148 


Table shewing the Proportion of Water of Crystallization in the 
Salts used in Pharmacy. 



































1. Anhydrous. Iron, carbonate. 
Ammonia, carbonate. Magnesia, carbonate. 
— muriate. . |Mercury, subsesquicarbonate. 

=. tartrate. pernitrate. 
Barytes, carbonate. —_—__——— phosphate. 
nitrate. Pages persulphate. 
sulphate. —_—__——— tartrate. 
Copper, dicarbonate. Potash, nitrate. 
Lead, carbonate. sulphate. 
nitrate. ‘Silver, carbonate. 
—— phosphate. nitrate. 
sulphate. sulphate. 
tartrate. ~  |Seda, nitrate. 
Lime, carbonate. oxalate. 
phosphate. Zine, carbonate. 
—— sulphate. 
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2. One Atom of Water. 
Alumina, acetate. 
Ammonia, sesquicarbonate. 
bicarbonate. 
nitrate. 
Barytes, sulphate. 
aS muriate. 
Copper, acetate. 
dicarbonate. 
Lead, hyponitrite. 
Potash, binarseniate. 
— bicarbonate. 
oxalate. 
———— phosphate. 
Soda, bicarbonate. 
urate. 
Zinc, carbonate. 


3. Two Atoms of Water. 
Ammonia, oxalate. 
Bismuth, dinitrate. 
Copper, trisacetate. 

muriate. 

Iron, tartrate. 

Lime, sulphate. 

Lead, trisacetate. 

Magnesia, tartrate. 

Mercury, nitrate, 

sulphate. 

Potash, acetate. 

——— carbonate. 
bisulphate. 
tartrate. 

—_—_—— hitartrate. 

Soda, tartrate. 

subsesquicarbonate. 








Var. Ob. 











4. Three Atoms of Water. 


Alumina, muriate. 
Bismuth, nitrate. 
Copper, subsesquiacetate. 
Iron, acetate. 


APP. 


Iron, muriate. 
Potash, benzoate. 
Magnesia, carbonate. 
Tin, bimuriate. 


5. Four Atoms of V Waiter. 
Lime, tartrate. 
Mercury, acetate. 


6. Five Atoms of Water. 
Copper, sulphate. 
Magnesia, acetate. 
muriate. 


_ T. Six Atoms of Water. 
Copper, diacetate. 
—— acetate. 
muriate. 
nitrate. . 
Magnesia, nitrate. 
Potash, binacetate. 

sesquicarbonate. 

Soda, acetate. 


8. Seven Atoms of Waiter. 
Alumina, sulphate. 
Ammonia, acetate. 
Copper, nitrate. 
Iron, nitrate. 
sulphate. 
Magnesia, sulphate. 
Zinc, acetate. 
sulphate. 

9. Hight Atoms of Water. 
Iron, persesquinitrate. 
Soda, borate, (Borax. ) 
arseniate. 

10. Ten Atoms of Water. 
Lead, diacetate. 
Soda, carbonate. 
sulphate. 

ll. Twelve Atoms of Water. 

Soda, phosphate. 
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Natural Classification of Vegetable Principles by Dr Brandes *, 
| 1819. | 


G. 


ree (AD ND es 


St DID & 


Family I. 


. Lignin. 

. Medullin, of John. 

. Cotton, of John. hy 
. Suberin, of Chevreuil. 


F amily TT. 


. Starch. 

. Fibrous Starch, of Embhoff and Giese. 
. Inulin, of Funke, John and Giese. 

. Datiscin, of Braconnot. 

. Menyanthin, of Trommsdorf in the Menyanthes trifoliata. 
. Fungin, of Braconnot. 


Family LH. 


. Ulmin, of Klaproth. 

. Tragacanth, of Bucholz, Meissner and Brandes. 
. Bassorin, of Vauquelin. 

. Prunin, of John and Bostock. 


Family IV. 


15. Gum. 
16. Mucus. Pfaff. 
‘ : | ‘Family V. 
17. Sugar. 
| Species 1. Cane-sugar. 
2. Grape-sugar. Proust. 
3. Starch-sugar. Kirckhoff. 
4, Honey-sugar. 
18. Mannite ? Bucholz. 
19. Glycion. Robiquet. 
Family V1. ; 
20. Asparagin. Vauquelin, Robiquet. 
21. Olivile. Pelletier. 
Family VII. 
22. Indigo. Chevreuil, Dobereiner. 


Family VII. 


23. Jelly. 
Species 1. Vegetable jelly, in subacid fruits. 
2. Animal jelly. Fourcroy. 
24. Gluten. Beccaria. 


* See Grundriss der Pharmacie mit vorzuglicher Hinsicht auf die pharma- 
ceutische Chemie von C. F. Bucholz: aufs neue herausgegeben von Rudolph 
Brandes, W.W.D. 8vo, Erfurt, 1819. 
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25. Albumen. Fourcroy, Bucholz, Proust, Trommsdorff. 
26. Vegeto-animal principle of pulse. Linhoff. 

27, Pollenin. John. 

28. Orlean from the Bixa orellana. 


Family IX. Extractive pricinles: 


29. Bitter extractive with slight agency. 

30. Bitter extractive with great agency. 

31. Alcesin. Trommsdorff, Pfaff, Braconnot. 
32. Bitter narcotic extractive. Pfaff. 

33. Scillitin. Vogel. 

31. Emetin. Pelletier, Bucholz and Brandes. 
35. Caffein. Chenevix, Paysse. © 

36. Erythrodenin. Bucholz, Dobereiner. 

37. Cerein, (Polychroit.) Vogel, Bouillon La Grange. — 
38. Valerianin. Trommsdorff. 

39. Tannin. 


Family X. 
-SEcrioNn 1.—Uncrystallizable. 
40. Rhabarbarin. Trommsdorff. 


SECTION 11.—Crystallizable. 
41. Heematoxolin. Chevreuil. 


Family XI. 


42. Cmechonin. Duncan, Gomez. 
Species 1. Cinchonia. © Pelletier. 
2. Quinia. Pelletier. 


[ Family XII. 
43. Daphin. Vauquelin. 

44. Picrotoxia. Boullay. 

45. Morphia. Sertuerner. 

46. Strychnia. 





Family XIII. 
47, Fixed oils. 
48. Vegetable butters. 
49. Wax. 
- Species 1. Cerin. John, Buchoiz, Brandes. 
2. Myricin. John, Bucholz, Brandes. 


Family XIV. 
30. Resinoids. Gehlen. 


Family XV. 
ol. Resins. 
52. Balsams. 


Family X VI. 
03. Caoutchouc. 
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Family X VII. 


SECTION 1.—Fluid at common temperatures. 
34, Volatile oils. 


SECTION 11.—Solid at common temperatures. 
93. Camphor. 
06. Anemonin. Heyer. 
57. Inulin. Funke. 


Family X VILL. 


98. Narcotic principles. 
59. Acrid principles. 


It is evident that many additions, and some corrections, might be - 
made ; but it is transcribed without alteration, except in a single in- 
stance, to do justice to myself. 


Classification of the Vegetable Materia Medica on Chemical 
Principles. By Prof. Pfaff *. 


Class i. Mucilaginous Medicines.| 3. Manna. 
Order 1. Gums. 4, Saccharum lactis. 


1. Gummi Arabicum et Senega- 5. Mellago graminis. 


lense. Class v. Sweet Extractive. 
2. Gummi tragacantha. 1. Gyeyrrhize radix. 
Order 2. Mucous Medicines. 2. Graminis radix. 
3. Althzee radix et folia. 3. Dauci carote radix. 
4, Cydoniorum semina. 4. Cassia fistula. 
5. Lini semina. 5. Polypodii radix. 
S Daelyes oe ee Class vi. Oleaginous Medicines. 
7. Foeni Greeci semina. 
8. Psylii semina. A. Vegetable. 
_,. |Order 1. Fluid at ordinary tem- 
Class i. Amylaceous Medicines. peratures. | 
1. Amylum. 1. Oleum Olivarum. 
2. Saga grana. | 2. Oleum amygdale. 
3. Salep radices. 3 Oleum Unk 
4. Marante arundinaceze amy-| 4. Oleum papaveris albi. 
lum. 5. Oleum ricini. 
5. Hordei semina. ~ (Order 2. Solid Oils. Stearin. 
Class iii. Gelatinous Medicines.| 6. Cacao nuclei. 
“1. Ichthyocolla. a. Butyrum cacao. 
6b. Chocolata. 
Class iv. Saccharine Medicines. 7. Oleum bacecarum lauri. 
1. Saecharum album. 8.- Oleum macis. 
2. Mel. 


* See System der Materia Medica nach chemischen Principien. v. Bande 
und Supplt. Leipzig, 1814-21. 
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B. Animal. 
9. Axungia porci. 
10. Sevum ovillum. 
11. Oleum ovorum. 


C. Adipocerous. 
12. Spermaceti. 


D. Waxy. 
13. Cera. 
a. Flava. 
6. Alba. 


Class vii. Bitter Extractive. 


Order 1. With weak powers. 
1. Quassize lignum et radix. 
2. Gentiana rubra. 

3. Centaurium minus. 

4. Menyanthes trifoliata. 

5. Carduus benedictus. 

6. Fumaria officinalis. 

7. Polygalz amare radix et 

herba. 
8. Leontodi taraxaci herba et 
radix. 

Order 2. With strong power. 

9. Colombee radix. 
10. Angusture verze cortex. 


11. Quassize simaroubs cortex. 


12. Lichen Islandicus. 


Order 3. Of great intensity. 
13. Nux vomica. 

14. Faba Sti Ignatii. 

15. Angusture spurie cortex. 


Class vii. Acrid Extractive. 
1. Polygale Senege radix. 
2. Saponariz officinalis radix. 


Class ix. Colouring Extractive. 
1. Rubi tinctorum radix. 


Class x.. Astringent Principle. 

- Galle Turcice. 

- Catechu. 

- Kino. 

- Quercus cortex. 

. Tormentille radix. 

- Hematoxyli Campechiani 
hgnum. 

. Cortex granatorum. 

. Flores balaustiorum. 

. Radix bistorte. 
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10. Myrobalane. 

11. Baceze myrtillorum. 

12. Symphitis majoris radix. 

13. Lysimachiz purpuree herba 
et flores. 

14. Rosarum rubrarum flores. 

15. Ratanhiz radix. 

16. Caryophyllatz radix. 

17. Putaminanucumjuglandum. 


Class xi. Cinchonin and astrin- 
gency intimately combined. 

- Cinchonz officinalis cortex. 

. Cinchona flava. 

Cinchona rubra: 

- Cinchona Caribeea. 

Cinchona Sti Lucie. 

. Cinchona Pithou. 

Cinchona nova. 

- Lichen parieitinus. 

. Cortex Cabarro Aleorinoco. 


Class xii. Caffein. 
. Caffe bacce. 


Rhabarbarin. 


OMIA WW 


— 


Class xiii. 
Rheei radix. 
Rhapontici radix. 


Class xiv. Aloesin. 
1. Aloes socotorina. 
2. Aloes hepatica. 


Class xv. Picromel. 
1. Fel tauri. 
Class xvi. Emetics. 


1. Ipecacuanhe radix. 


Class xvii. Resinous. 


Order 1. 
1. Lacca. 
2. Sanguis draconis. 
3. Resina communis. 


4. Colophonium. 


Order 2. Aromatic Resins. 
5. Sandarac. 

6. Mastiche. 

7. Olibanum. Thus. 

8. Elemi. 

9. Tacamahaca. 


Order 3. Balsamic Resins. 
10. Benzoes. 


Indifferent Resins. 
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11. Storax. 
Order 4. Guaiacin. 

12. Guaiac. 

Order 5. Purging resins. 
13. Jalapz radix. 
14. Scammonium. 
15. Agaricus albus. 
16. Gratiole officinalis herba. 


Allied. 
17. Senne folia. 
18. Bryoniz albee radix. 
19. Colocynthides. 


Order 6. Acrid Resins. 


A. Strictly Acrid Resins. 
20. Kuphorbium. 
21. Piper nigrum et album. 
22. Capsicum annuum. 
23. Daphnes Mezerei cortex 
et baccee. 
24. Pyrethri veri radix. 
25. Arnice montane flores, her- 
ba et radix. 
26. Asari Europei radix. 
B. Cantharidin. 
27. Cantharides. 


C. Helleborin. iy 
28. Hellebori nigri radix. 
29. Hellebori hyemalis radix. 


Class xviii. Gum Resins. 
A. Containing volatile oil. 
Gummi ammoniacum. 
. Assafeetida. 
. Galbanum. 
. Sagapenum. 
. Myrrh. 
- Opoponax. 
B. Containing no volatile oil. 
7. Gummi gutte. 
8. Chelidonii majoris herba. 


Doe YO 


Class xix. Natural Resinous Juices. 


Order I. 
1. Copaiva. 
2. Terebinthina vulgaris. 
3. Terebinthina Veneta. 
4, Balsamum Mecce. 


Fluid resins. 
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5. Balsamum Canadense. 
6. Pistachi. 
Addition. 
7. Pix liquida. 
Order 2. Resinous Juices, with 
benzoic acid. 

6. Balsamum Peruvianum. 

7. Balsamum Tolutanum: 

8. Storax liquida. 


Class xx. Volatile Oils. 


Order 1. Substances with an 
odorous principle analogous 

to volatile oil. — 

Flores violarum. 

Convollarize majalis flores. 

Flores tilice. 

Flores verbasci. 

Flores sambuci. 

Flores pruni spinose. 


Order 2. 


DH Gee OO NO 


Containing a true vo- 
latile oil. 
A. Camphoraceous oils. 
7, Oleum cajeputi. . 
8. Cardamomum minus. 
9. Cubebee. 
» Calami aromatici radix. 
. Zedoariz radix. 
. Zingiberis radix. 
. Galange radix. 
- Rorismarini herba et flores. | 
. Salvize herba. 
. Hysopi herba. 
. Menthe piperitz herba. 
- Menthe crispe herba. 
. Lavandulze flores. 
. Majorane herba. 
. Origani vulgaris herba. 
. Mari Syriaci herba. 
. Serpentarize Virginiane ra- 
dix. 


24, Valerian radix. 


Cinnamon flavour 
2: 
26. 
Zl. 


Cassiz cortex. 
Cinnamomi cortex. 
Cassie flores. 
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| 28. 
20. 
; 30. 
Wel. 


| 32. 
33. 


| 34. 
| 35. 
| 36. 
PS. 
| 38. 
| 39. 


| 40. 
rie 


42. 
| 43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 
Ay. 


| 48. 
49, 


50. 
| ia 
52. 
os. 
5A. 


| 55. 
| 56. 
57. 


| 58. 
| 59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 


Clove flavour. 
Caryophilli aromatici. 
Canellee albz cortex. 
Winterz aromatic cortex. 
Pimento. 

Nutmeg flavour. 
Nux moschata. 
Macis. 


Anise flavour. 
Anisi vulgaris semina. 
Anisi stillati semina. 
Feeniculi semina. 
Feniculi radix. 
Angelice radix. 
Sassafras. 

Vanille flavour. 
Vanillz siliqua. 
Cascarille cortex. 


Lemon flavour. 
Citri cortices. 


Aurantiorum Curassaviensium 


- cortices. | 
Melisse herba. 
Serpylli herba. 


Rose flavour. 
Flores rosarum pallidarum. 
Lignum Rhedii. 

Violet flavour. 
Iridis florentina radix. 

Saffron flavour. 
Crocus. 

Caraway flavour. — 
Carui semina. 
Cumini semina. 
Nigella sativee semina. 


Phellandrii aquatici semina- 


Petroselini semina. 


Turpentine flavour. 
Oleum terebinthinz. 
Sabinze folia. 

Juniperi bacez. 


Chamomile flavour. 
Chamomillz vulgaris flores. 
Millefolii flores et herba. 


Tansy flavour, 
Tanaceti herba, flores et se- 
mina. 
Absinthium vulgare. 
Ruta vulgaris. 
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63. Semen santonicei. 


Pungent from sulphuretted hydro- 
nn eens 
64. Alli radix. 
65. Cepe radix. 
66. Cochlearize armoracie radix. 
67. Cochlearize herba. 
Ratafia flavour. 
See Narcotics. 
Elecampane flavour. 
68. Inulze helenii radix. 

Strong smelling animal substances. 
69. Castoreum. 
70. Moschus. 

71. Ambra grisea. 


Class xxi. Camphor. 
1, Camphora ex lauro. 
2. Camphora ex oleis volatilibus. 


Class xxii. Anemonin. 


1. Pulsatille nigricantis herba. 
Class xxiii, 


Order 1. 


Narcotic Principle. 
Without evident acri- 
mony. 
Section 1. Depending upon an 
alkaline principle. 
1. Opium. . 
Section 2. Depending upon narco- 
tic extractive. 


- Conium maculatum. 

- Hyosciamus niger. 

- Datura stramonium. 

. Atropa belladonna. 

. Lactuca virosa, sativa. 
- Dulcamare stipites. 


Order 2. With evident acrimony. 


8. Nicotiana tabacum. 

9. Digitalis purpurea. 

10. Aconitum napellus. 

11. Cicuta aquaticus. 

12. Cheedrophyllum sylvestre. 
13. Rhododendron chrysanthum. 
14. Ledum palustre. 


Class xxiv. 


JO) Ot & OO 29 


Containing prussic 
acid. 

Ll. Pruni laurocerasi folia. 

2. Amygdale amare. 

3. Persice flores, folia et nuclei 


/ 
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4. Cerasorum nuclei. 2. Scille radix. 
5. Acaciarum flores. 3. Ari radix. 
6. Pruni padi cortex. 4. Flammule Jovis herba. . 


na _| 5. Clematidis vitalbz herba. 
Class xxv. Containing an acrid! 6, Chelidonii minoris radices. 
principle, not volatile oil. 7. Rhois toxicodendri folia. 
1. Colchici radix. 





Pharmaceutical Calendar for the Climate of Weimar, by Gottling, 
shewing the principal Oljects which the Apothecary has to attend 
to in each month of the year. 


JANUARY.—The concentration of vinegar by freezing. 
Muriate of antimony, 
Ethers, dulcified spirits, 
Dippel’s animal oil to be prepared ; 
Some gum-resins, as assafetida, galbanum, ammoniac, &e. te 
be powdered. 


FEBRUARY.—As in January. 


Marcu.—Mezereon bark, 
Misleto of the oak to be gathered ; 
Conserve of scurvy-grass to be prepared. 


APRIL.—Spirit of scurvy-grass, 
Syrup of violets to be prepared. 


May.—Sloe flower water, 
Conserve of sorrel ; 
Plaster of henbane, 
Extracts of succory, henbane, grass, dandelion, &c. 
Oil of beetles, (Meloé majalis et proscarabzeus, ) 
Spirit of ants, earthworms, &c. 


JunE.— Distilled water of lily of the valley, 
Various distilled spirituous waters, 
Conserves of various herbs and flowers, as conserve of roses, 
&e. . 
Hemlock plaster, 
Extracts of hemlock, fumatory, wild lettuce, aconite, &c. 


JuLy.—Vinegar of roses, 
Rose water, 
Marjoram butter, 
Preserved cherries, walnuts, currants, &c. 
Extract of elaterium, 
Honey of roses, 
Boiled oil of Hypericum, 
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Distilled oil of rosemary, mint, parsley, pennyroyal, wild 
_ thyme, &c. 
Syrup of cherries, raspberries, 
Spirit of rosemary. 
Avucust.—Cherry water. : 
Extract of blessed thistle, thorn apple, &c. 
Boiled oil of wormwood, chamomile, &c. 
Distilled oil of wormwood, chamomile, peppermint, millefoil, 
rue, &c. 
Rob and syrup of mulberries. 


SEPTEMBER.—Quince cinnamon water, 
Oxymel of meadow saffron, 
Quince cakes, 
Syrup of barberries, quince, buckthorn, 
Tincture of steel, with quince juice. 


CTOBER.— Tincture of steel, with apple juice. 


OVEMBER and DeceMBER.—As in January. 





Pharmacopeias published by authority in the principal States of 
Europe and America, with the titles of some of the earliest. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


harmacopeeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis. Lond. 8vo, 1824, 
pp: 205. 

harmacopeeia Collegii Regii Medicorum Edinburgensis. Edin. 8vo, 1817, 
pp. 263. 

harmacopeeia Collegii Regii Medicorum Regis et Regine in Hibernia. Dub- 
linii, Svo, 1807, pp. 297. 


FRANCE. 


odex Medicamentarius, sive Pharmacopeia Gallica, editus a Facultate Medi- 
ca Parisiensi. 4to, maj. 1818, pp. 405. 

ormulaire Pharmaceutique a l’ Usage des Hospices Militaires. Paris, an. xiii. 
ede Pharmaceutique a |’ Usage des Hospices Civiles, &c. par ordre du Minis- 
tre du l’Interieur, par A. Parmentier.’ Paris, an. viii. 

harmacopée de Lyon. 4to, 1778. 

codex Medicamentorum, seu Pharmacopeia Tolosana, auct. F. P. Purpani. 
Tolos. 4to, 1648. 


RUSSIA. 


harmacop. Rossica, rec. opus plane novum. Petrop. 1803, 4to. 

harmacop. Navalis Rossica, ed. ab And. Bacheracht. Petrop. 8vo. 1784. 
harmacop. Castrens. Ruthena, auct. Jac. Wylie, Equit. Petrop. editio ter- 
tia, gr. 8vo, 1818, pp. xxxii. & 316. 

harmacopeeia regni Poloniz. Warsovie, 8vo maj. 1817. 
harmacopecia Fennica. Aboz, 8vo maj. 1819. 


M 
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DENMARK. 


Pharm. Danica, Regia auctoritate, a Collegio Sanitatis Regio Medico- Chirur- 
gico Haffniensi conscripta. Hanf. 1805, 4to, pp. 184, cum Indicibus. 


SWEDEN. 


- 


Pharmacopzia Suecica. Holm. 1817, 4to maj. pp. xviii. & 166. 
Pharmacop. Militaris, Navalis, et eorum usui accommodata qui impensis pub- 
licis curantur. Holm. 8vo, 1789... 


BATAVIA. 


Pharmacopeeia Batava, recusa cum notis et additamentis Medico- Pharmaceuticis, 
&c. edid. Jo. Frid. Niemann. Lips. 2 tom. 8v0 maj. ISL. 


GERM ANY. 


Pharmacopeeia Bavarica, jussu Regio. Edita 8vo, Monachii, 1822, pp. Xvi. 
& 332. 

Pharmacopeia Borussica, (auct. L. Formey et M. H. Klaproth.) Berol. 1821. 

Pharmacopeeia Castrensis Borussica, edit. hae auct. Gorcke et efemmibstads 
Berol. 1805. 

Pharmacopeia Austriaca. Editio 3tia emendata. Vindob. 1820, 8vo maj. 
pp. 166. 

Pharmacopeeia Austriaco-Provincialis. Vien. 1794, 8vo, pp. viii. & 195. 

Pharmacop: Austriaco-Castrensis. ~Vindob. 8vo, 1'795. 

Pharmacopeia Saxonica, jussu Regio et auctoritate publica edita. - Dresd 
8vo maj. 1820, pp. 428. 

Pharmacopeia Hannoverana. 8vo maj. Hannovere, 1819, pp. xvi. & 396. 

Pharmacopeeia Wirtembergica. Stuttg. 1'798. 

Pharmacop.. Palatina. Manheim, 4to. 1803. 

Dispensatorium Hassiacum, cur. Piderit. Casell, 1806. Addieuuctie 1816. 

Pharmacopeeia Pauperum in usum Instituti Clinici Hamburgensis. a 
8vo, 1804. 

Pharmacop. Oldenburgica, cum gratia et privilegio, a pale ? oe 
burgi, 8vo, 1801, pp. 250. 

Pharmacop, in usum officinarum Reipublice Brcmeaes 1792. 

Dispensatorium Lippiacum, genio moderno accommodatum, auctoritate Colle- 
gii Medici redigit Jo. Ch. Fr. Scherf. Lemgo, vol. i. 1792; vol. ii. 1794. 

Dispensatorium Fuldense, 4 F. A. Schlereth. edit. ii. Francof. 1791. 

Dispensatorium Pharmaceuticum Ratisbonense. Fol. 1727. 

Pharmacop. Argentoratensis. Fol. 1757. 

Dispensatorium. Pharmacoporum omnium, auct. Val. Cordo, nunc vero opera 
et studio Medici Reipublicze Norimbergensis publ. Norimb. 1592, fol. 

Pharmacopeia Augustana. Aug. Vindel. 1764. 

Dispensatorium usuale pro Pharmacopeeiis inclytz Reipubl. Coloniensis. _ Col. 
8vo, 1565. Bs 


| SWISSERLAND. 
Pharmacop. Genevensis, auct. C. G. Dunant, L. Odier et De la Roche. Gen. — 


8vo; | i 1780. 


Manualé Pharmaceuticum in usum minorum urbium. | Basil, 8vo, 17'79. 
Pharmacop. Helvetica. 1771, fol. 
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ITALY. 


Pharmacopea Ferrarese, del dott. Antonio Campana. Firenz, edit. 7ma, 1821, 
. 423. : 

Formulate Farmaceutico. Genova, 1791, 8vo. 

Formulario Farmaceutico, per uso dell Ospedale di Pammatone. Genov. 8vo. 
1798. 

Codice Pharmaceutico per lo stato della ser. Rep. di. Venezia, compilato per or- 
dine del eccellentiss. magistrato della sanita. Padov, 4to maj, 1790. 

Ricettario Fiorentino, nuovamente compilato e redotto all’ uso moderno, diviso 
in due parte. Firenze, 1'789, 4to, pp. 350. . 

Bononiensis Collegii Medicorum. Antidotarium, editum anno 1783, Editio 
novissima, in qua locupletissimus adjectus est Index Virium ac Usuum Me- 
dicamentorum. Venet. 4to, 1'783. 

Pharmacop. Sardoa, ex selectioribus codicibus, optimisque scriptoribus collecta, 
in unum corpus digesta, ac nunc primum edita, a Jac. Jn. Pedemontano 
August. Taurin. 4to. 1773, 

Pharmacop. Messenensis, Mess, fol. 1629. 

Antidotario Romano commentato de Pet. Castello. Rom. 4to, 1629. 

Pharmacopeia Bergamensis, rationem componendi medicamenta usitatoria com- 
plectens, ed. P. Lanci et P. Maselli. Berg. 4to, 1580. 

Ricettario de dottori del Arte e di Medicina del! Collegio Fiorentino all’ instan- 
za de Signori Consuli della Universita cett. Fiorenze, fol. 1498.  Recus. 
ibid. 1567, 1597. 


















SPAIN. 


Pharmacop. Madritensis, protomedicatus auctoritate elaborata. 4to, 1739. 

Pharmacop. Catalana. 4to, 1686. 

Pharmacop. Valentiniansis, Valenc. 4to, 1651. 

Pharmacop. Hispana. Editio altera, Regis jussu et impensis. Madrit. 8vo, 
1798. 


PORTUGAL. 


Pharmacopeia Geral para o Reina e Dominios de Portugal, publicada por or- 
dem da Rainha Fidelissima Maria I. 8vo, Lisbon, 1794, tomo i. Elemen- 
tos do Pharmacies, pp. 228; tomo ii, Medicamentos simplices, preparando se 
compositos, pp. 248. 


AMERICA. 


he Pharmacopeeia of the United States of America, 1820. By the authority 
of the Medical Societies and Colleges. S8vo, Boston, Dec. 1820, pp. 272. 
he Pharmacopeeia of the Massachusett’s Medical Society. Boston, 8yo, 1808, 
pp. 272. 


Mr Frederick Fleischer, bookseller in Leipsic, is publishing a Collection 
f the Pharmacopeeias of the different states of Europe, under the title of Co- 
EX MEDICAMENTARIUS Europzus, Of this work, seven sections have ap- 
eared, and some have been reprinted. 


Sectio prima. —Codex Medicamentarius Britannia, 3 vols. 

Vol. i. Pharmacopeia Londinensis, editio nova, 1821, pp. 128. 
Vol. ii. Pharmacopeia Edinburgensis, editio nova, 1822, pp. 152. 
Vol, iii, Pharmacopeia Dublinensis, 1818, pp. 148. 
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Sectio secunda.—Pharmacopeia Gallica, 1819, pp. ccxx. & 419. 


Sectio tertia.—2 vols. . 
Vol. i. Pharmacopeeia Suecica, 1821, pp. 224. 
Vol. ii. Pharmacopeeia Danica, 1821, pp. 228. 


Sectio quarta.—-Pharmacopeia Batava, 2 vols, Editio 2da, emendata et aucta, 
. 1824. 
Nol. i, Pharmacopeeias continens, cum Notis, pp- 728. 
Vol, ii. Additamenta et Indicem, pp. 805. 


Sectio quinta. —2 vols. 1821. 
Vol. i. Pharmacopeia Rossica et Fennica, pp. 376. 
Vol. ii. Pharmacopeia Regni Polonix, pp. 199. - 


Sectio sexta. —2 vols. 1822. 
Vol. i. Pharmacopeia Hispanica. 
Vol. ii. Pharmacopeeia Lusitanica. 


Sectio septima.—1 vol. Litteratura Pharmacopearum collecta 4 Doctore Alex. 
Nicol. A. Scherer, Societatis Pharmaceuticze Petropoli Florentis Directore, 
&e. &c. 1822, pp. 132. 3 


To complete the work, the Pharmacopeias of Germany and Italy are want- 
ing. These are, however, so numerous, that the republication of the whole would 
be improper. ‘The publisher therefore proposes to condense them into two sec- 
tions, that for Germany having as its basis a new edition of the Prussian Phar- 
macopeeia, which is in preparation ; and the work will be concluded by an In- 
troduction and Conspectus of the whole by Dr Scherer. : es 


PART II. 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


Every substance employed in the cure of disease, whether 
in its natural state, or after having undergone various pre- 
parations, belongs to the Materia Medica, in the extended 
acceptation of the words. But in most Pharmacopceias, the 
materia medica is confined to simples, and to those prepa- 
rations which are seldom prepared by the apothecary him- 
self, but commonly purchased by him, as articles of com- 
merce, from druggists and others. 

Systematic authors on this branch of medical knowledge 
have bestowed much pains in contriving scientific arrange- 
ments of these articles. Some have classed them according to 
their natural resemblances ; others according to their active 
constituent principles ; and others according to their real 
or supposed virtues. Each of these arrangements has its par- 
ticular advantages. The first will probably be preferred by 
the natural historian, the second by the chemist, and the last 
by the physiologist. But every scientific classification hither- 
to proposed is liable to numerous objections. Accordingly, 
in the Pharmacopeeias published by the Colleges of Physi- 
cians of London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, the articles of the 
materia medica are arranged in alphabetical order; and the 
same plan is now almost universally adopted. I have there- 
fore also followed it, subjoining to the name of each article, 
admitted by any of the British colleges, a short view of its 
natural, medical, and pharmaceutical history; and in thus 
forming a Dictionary of Materia Medica, I have generally 
adopted the nomenclature of the Edinburgh College. 
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ABIETIS RESINA. Lond. See PINUS ABIES. 
Aprotanum. Dub. See ARTEMISIA. 


ABSINTHIUM MARITIMUM. Dub. ABSINTHIUM VULGARE. 
Lond. & Dub. See ARTEMISIA. 


Acacia. Willd. Lond. Ed. 
Mimosa. Linn. Persoon. Dub. 


Polygamia Monecia, Linnei Species Plantarum, edit. 
Willdenow, g. 1902.—Monadelphia Polyandria, g. 1655, Per- 
soon.—Nat. ord. Lomentacee Linn. ; Leguminose, Sect. Mi- 
mose@, Jussieu *. 


Sp. 87. Acacia vera. Willd. Lond. Ed. 
Mimosa nitotica. Linn. Pers. Dub. 


Sp. 86. ACACIA Aragica. Ed. 
Gum Mimosa. - 


Officinal—The gum. Gum-Arabic. 

ACACIE ARABICE GUMMI. © Ed. 

Gunz acaciz. Lond: 

Gummi araBicumM. Dub. . fanidethape'e 
- Gum Araszic is a concrete juice, which exudes from va- 
rious trees of moderate size; natives: of the sandy deserts 
of Africa, Arabia, and other parts of Asia. The genus to 
which they belong has been named Mimosa, Acacia, and 
again Mimosa by Persoon; nor are authors agreed about 
the species from which the several varieties of gum are ob- 
tained. But, it is believed, that the greatest quantity is fur- 
nished by those named by the Colleges. From these it exudes 
either spontaneously, or from incisions: made into’ the bark, 
and afterwards hardens in the air. But a similar gunr may 
be obtained from other species of Acacia, and from many 
other trees, such as the Swietenia febrifuga, Melia azadi- 
rachta, and different species of Terminalia. It is remark- 
able, that the barks of all the trees which furnish this bland 
mucilaginous substance are highly astringent; that of the 
Acacia itself is used in India for tanning; and in our 
country, the cherry and plumb trees, which sometimes yield 
gum, have very astringent barks. LP poe 

There are two kinds of gum found in the shops of this 
country, and often sold promiscuously, but distinguished in 
commerce by the names of Gum Arabic, and East-India 
gum. Gum Arabic consists of roundish transparent tears, 


* See Botanique Medicale; ou Histoire Naturelle et Medicale des Medica- 
mens, du Poisons, et des Alimens, tirés du regne vegetale ; par Achille Richard, 
2 tom. Svo. Paris, 1823. 
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colourless, or of a yellowish colour, shining fracture, without 
smell or taste, and almost perfectly soluble in water.. The 
pieces which are most transparent, and have least colour, 
are reckoned the best... They are sometimes selected. from 
the Gum Arabic in ‘sorts, and sold for about double the 
price, under the title of Picked gum. The East-India gum 
is darker coloured than Gum Arabic, and. is not so readily 
soluble in water. I have’ had gum from New South Wales, 
darker coloured even than East-India gum, ‘and less. solu- 
ble. It is remarkable, that the coarsest gum forms the 
thickest mucilage ; at least Botany-Bay gum forms a thick- 
er mucilage than East-India gum, and this than Gum Ara- 
bic. sa cgee lino 

In the Parisian Pharmacepeeia there are two varieties of 
Gum Arabic admitted ; Gummi Thuret, which, by compari- 
‘son, I find to correspond with our picked, and Gummi Jad- 
de with our common gum. Their Gummi Senegalense re- 
sembles our East-India Gum. ae Ld 

Gum Arabic was originally brought from Arabia, by the 
way of Egypt, to Marseilles ; and it was not until the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century that the Dutch made the gum 
-of Senegal known in Europe. © After the French got posses- 
sion of that river, they directed their. attention to it, as an 
important object of commerce, and ascertained, by experi- 
ments made in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
that gum Senegal was superior to the best gum of Arabia; 
and for about fifty years it has had the preference. 

M. Adanson examined all the gum trees of West Africa 
with great. care, and has given the best description of them. 
They amount to forty innumber ; but the three great forests 
which supply the Senegal market consist chiefly of two kinds; 
one which produces a white gum, called Vereck, and another, 
called Nebueb, which yields ared gum. | 

About the middle of November, that is, after the rainy 
season, which begins early in July, a gummy juice exudes 
spontaneously from the trunk and principal branches. In 
about fifteen days, it thickens in the furrow, down which it 
runs, either in a vermicular shape, or more commonly as- 
suming the form of round or oval tears, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, of different colours, as they belong to the white 
or red gum-tree. About the middle of December, the Moors 
encamp on the borders of the forest, and the harvest lasts 
six weeks. ‘The gum is packed in very large sacks of tan- 
_ ned leather, and brought on camels and bullocks to certain 
ports, where it is sold to the French and English merchants. 
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About 178%, the annual quantity purchased by the former 
was about 800,000 pounds, and by the latter 400,000, ac- 
cording to the information of M. Golberry. 

Mr Jackson, i in his account of the Empire of Mosdpon.4 in- 
forms us, that from Mogodor they export two sorts of gum, 
one the common Gum Arabic, the produce of Morocco, and 
called Barbary Gum; the other finer, called Gum Soudan; 
or Senegal, brought from Timbuctoo by the caravans. He 
also says, that the gum called Morocco or Barbary Gum is 
produced from a thorny tree called Atalleh, having leaves 
similar to the juniper. It yields most gum during the hot 
and parching heat of July and August; and the hotter the 
weather, and the more sickly the tree appears, the more gum 
it yields. _A wet winter and a mild summer are unfayour- 
able to gum. 

Gum is highly nutritious. During the whole time of the 
gum harvest, of the journey, and of the fair, the Moors of 
the desert live almost entirely upon it; and experience has 
proved that six ounces are sufficient for the support of an 
adult during twenty-four hours. 

The characters generally given of gum as a vegetable 
principle belong only to fine gum Arabic, which is transpa- 
rent and colourless, easily reduced to powder, without smell, 
and of a slightly sweetish taste. The solution of gum in 
water constitutes mucilage ; it is thick and adhesive, and 
soon dries when exposed to the air. Gumisalso soluble in 
the weak acids; but-is totally insoluble in alcohol, which 
even precipitates it from mucilage.. When triturated: with 
a small quantity of oil or resin, it renders them miscible with 
water. Gum is very little disposed to spontaneous decom- 
position; even mucilage may be kept for many years with- 
out change, except a tendency to yield acetous acid, on in- 
crease of temperature; but gum is decomposed by the strong 
acids. By oxygenizement with nitric acid, it forms succes- 
sively mucic, malic and oxalic acid; with oxymuriatic acid 
it forms citric acid. When exposed to heat, it does not 
melt, but softens, swells, and becomes charred and incinera- 
ted. Its products are carbonic acid, and carburetted hydro- 
" gen gas, empyreumatic oil, and a ‘considerable quantity of 
acetic acid, combined with a little ammonia, 

Medical use.—It possesses the powers of a mucilaginous 
‘demulcent in a high degree. It is useful, 1. In all cases 
where there seems a natural deficiency of mucus in the ir 
testinal canal, and was therefore recommended by Degn« 
Pringle and others, dissolved in milk, barley water, or a: 


> 
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mond emulsion, to remove the tenesmus and painfut stools. 
Zimmerman gave it in clyster for the same purpose. — 

2. In cases of acrid poisons, or acrid substances in gene- 
ral, taken into the stomach, to envelop their particles, and 
mitigate their action. With the same view it is sometimes 
given along with acrid medicines. is OE 
~~ 3, In an irritable state of the respiratory passages, as ca- 
tarrh, hoarseness, and cough. For this purpose it may be 
either used in substance as a troche, or in a strong solution 
as a linctus, and may be combined with a little opium. | 
4. In gonorrhoea and ardor urine, probably upon a false 
analegy. | . 

-§. In salivation after mercury, or in small pox. 
- 6. In phthisis pulmonalis, both as supposed to check he- 
morrhagy, and as a light nourishment. | 

Externally it is applied, | 

1. In powder, to bleeding vessels of a smail size, as a styp- 
tic, operating by gluing them up. © . uy Me 

2. In solution, injected into the urethra, in gonorrhea. 

A scruple or upwards may be given three or four times a 
day in substance, powder or solution, and it may be combi- 
ned with syrups, infusions and decoctions in general, but it 
is decomposed by alcohol, and acetate of lead, 


Sp. 73. Acacia catecuu. Willd. Lond. Ed. 

Mimosa catecHu. Linn. Pers. Dub. 

Off:—Catechu. The extract of the wood. 

ACACIE CATECHU EXTRACTUM ex Ligno. Ld. 
. CatrecHu ExtTRacrumM. Lond. 

Catrcuu. Dub. ) 
- “Tuts'trée is a native of Hindostan. In Bengal, the extract 
of catechu, which was formerly termed, with peculiar impro- 
priety, Japan Earth, is principally prepared from the internal 
coloured part of the wood, by decoction, evaporation, and ex- 
siccation in the sun. But catechu is also prepared in India 
from other species of Acacia, and even from the woods, 
barks, and fruits of other genera, as the Nauclea Gambir ; 
and many varieties of catechu have been sent to me from 
different parts of India. In Mysore, it is chiefly prepared 
from the nuts of the Areca catechu. ‘ Prone 

‘Catechu has the appearance of'a dried extract of various 
forms, rounded masses, or cut into squares or lozenges. It 
is perfectly opaque, and has always an earthy fracture. 

The Bombay catechu is of an uniform texture, and, of a 
red-brown tint, its specific eravity being generally about 

3 
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1.39. The extract from Bengal is more friable and less 
consistent. Its colour is like that of chocolate externally ; 
but when broken its fracture presents streaks of chocolate 
and of red-brown. Its specific gravity is about 1.28. Their 
tastes are precisely similar, being astringent, but leaving in 
the mouth a sensation of sweetness. They do not deli- 
quesce, or apparently change by exposure to the air, and 
are not fusible. 

In the first edition of this Dispensatory, in 1803, I pub- 
lished, as the results of my analysis of catechu, that it con- 
sisted chiefly of tannin and extractive. This has been con- 
firmed by the subsequent examination by Sir H. Davy, who 
states that it contains about oné half of its weight of tannin, 
35. per cent. of extractive, 6 to 8 of mucilage, and 5 to 7 of 
impurities. 

Chemists have not yet succeeded in presenting the astrin- 
gent principle in a state of purity. It appears, too, that it 
exists in the state of a supergallate of tannin; but tannin 
differs from the other compound alkalies, in being much 
more soluble in water. ‘The properties ascribed to these 
principles by chemists are the following : . 

Tannin, when completely dried, is a brittle substance, of 
a black colour, and vitreous fracture ; it is soluble in alcohol ; 
it is much more soluble in hot than in cold water. ‘The so- 
lution has a dark brown colour, astringent taste, and pecu- 
liar smell ; it is precipitated by acids, in the form of a viscid 
fluid, like pitch; it is also precipitated by carbonate of po- 
tass in yellow flakes ; it forms an insoluble elastic precipitate 
with gelatin, and green, dark blue or black precipitates with 
iron. Mr Hatchett has prepared a species of tannin artifi- 
cially by the action of nitrous acid upon charcoal, indigo, or 
resins, or with sulphuric acid upon resins or camphor. Its 
colour, taste, and chemical properties generally resemble 
those of tannin; but it is very doubtful, from Chevreul’s 
experiments, that it is not a mere compound of charcoal and 
nitric acid. | 
- Gallic acid crystallizes in brilliant colourless plates, of an - 
acid and somewhat austere taste, and of a peculiar odour 
when heated. It may be sublimed, but slightly altered, by 
a gentle heat. It is not altered by exposure to the air, is 
soluble in 13 of water at 212°, and in 12 waters at 60, and . 
in four times its weight of alcohol. It has a strong affinity 
for metallic oxides, especially those of iron. It precipitates 
gold, copper, and silver-brown, mercury orange, iron black, 
bismuth yellow, and lead white. 
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Medical use.—Catechu is one of the most convenient and 
powerful astringents we possess, and may be exhibited in 
every case where astringents are indicated. It is particular- 
ly serviceable in diarrhoea, in hoarseness from relaxation of 
the fauces, ulcers and aphthze in the mouth, and in excoria- 
tions, with lymphatic exudations. © | 


_ AcETUM; scientific synonime, AcCIDUM ACETICUM IMPU- 
rum. Lond. Ed. 

AcETUM vinI. Dub. 

VinEGAR. Impure acetic acid. 

VinEGaR, as obtained by the fermentation of vinous li- 
quors, besides. the pure acetic acid diluted with much water, 
contains tartaric acid, tartrate of potass, mucilaginous and 
saccharine matters, a peculiar spiritous liquor described by 


- Mr Chenevix, and sometimes malic and phosphoric acids. 


Mr Chenevix found that English vinegar of specific gravity 
1.0042 contained more water and mucilage, but less acid and 
spiritous liquor than French vinegar of 1.00721. The best 
vinegar is that prepared from white wine. Vinegar should be 
of a pale yellow colour, perfectly transparent, of a pleasant, 
somewhat pungent, acid state, but without any acrimony. 

From the mucilaginous impurities which vinegar always 
contains, it is apt, on exposure to the air, to become turbid 
and ropy, and at last vapid. This inconvenience is best ob- 
viated by keeping it in bottles completely filled and well 
corked ; and it is of advantage to boil it in the bottles a few 
minutes before they are corked. | 

Vinegar is sometimes adulterated with sulphuric acid. Its 
presence is detected, if, on the addition of a solution of. ni- 
trate of baryta, a white precipitate is formed, which is in- 
soluble in nitric acid. With the same intention, of making 
the vinegar appear stronger, different acrid vegetables are 
occasionally infused in it. This fraud is difficult of detec- 
tion, except by ascertaining their power of neutralizing al- 
kalies ; but when tasted with attention, the pungency of such 
vinegar will be found to depend rather on acrimony than 
acidity. 

ACIDUM ACETICUM FoRTIUs. Lond. 


** Stronger acetic acid distilled from wood. Its specific 


_ gravity is to that of water as 1.046 to 1000, and 100 grains 


of this acid should neutralize 87 of crystallized subcarbonate 
of soda.” 


wy 
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- One of the products of the destructive distillation of wood 
is acetic acid, at, first very impure, from the empyreumatic 
oil with which it is largely contaminated. _Copse oak, after 
being barked, is much employed. It is decomposed in iron 
cylinders, and the acid liquor is in the first place deprived 
of a great part of the oil or tar by distillation. — It is still, 
however, very impure. The next step in the process is to 
neutralize it with lime, and evaporate to dryness, so as to 
form an impure acetate of lime, from which a very strong 
acetic acid is obtained by adding sulphuric acid, and sub- 
jecting the mixture to distillation; the acetic acid passes 
over, and dry sulphate of lime is the residuum. ‘The ace- 
tate of lime is sometimes first decomposed by sulphate of 
soda, when the products are sulphate of lime and acetate of 
soda. The latter is then decomposed by sulphuric acid, and 
the residuum in this case is sulphate of soda, Lt yh tid 

The acid thus obtained is called pyrolignic acid, although 
freed from empyreumatic oil; or oak vinegar. For culinary 
purposes it is very inferior to white wine vinegar, as it is to- 
tally destitute of fine aroma, and in its purest state is merely 
sour. For the chemical arts it is however superior, as it is 
totally free of all mucilage and decomposable matter ; and it. 
has the advantage of being easily got of the strength direct- 
ed by the Pharmacopoeia, which is six times as strong as 
common or distilled vinegar. Mr Phillips says he has not 
met with it of a greater strength than 1.043; but Messrs 
Turnbull and Ramsay of Glasgow furnish it abundantly of 
a strength which remains crystallized at 50° Fahr. When 
fluid at 60°, the specific gravity of this acid is 1.06296, and 
Dr Thomson considers it in this state to consist of one atom 
of real acid and one atom of water, as ‘7.375 grains of these 
crystals just neutralize 8.75 anhydrous carbonate of potass. 

Mr Phillips says that the strongest malt vinegar is term- 
ed Proof Vinegar, and by the manufacturer called No. 24. 
It is estimated to contain 5 per cent. real acid, and the maker 
is allowed to mix ;,), of its weight of sulphuric acid with 
it. 1000 parts of such vinegar should saturate 148 of cry- 
stallized subcarbonate of soda, and ought not to yield more 
than 2.5 grains of sulphate of barytes. : 

Vinegar possesses strong antiseptic powers on dead ani- 
mal and vegetable matters. Hence its employment in pick- 
ling. The fine green colour, so much admired in some ve- 
getable pickles, 1s often improperly given by means of cop- 
per. This poisonous addition is easily detected, by the fine 
blue colour produced, on dropping some carbonate of am- 
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monia into the suspected vinegar. ‘The peculiar property 
of pyrolignic acid to preserve animal substances depends 
upon the empyreumatic oil, and was known to the Egyp- 
tians, who actually employed it in the preparation of their 
mummies. byte 

‘Medical uses.—Its action on the living body is gently sti- 
mulant and astringent. It promotes transpiration and the 
discharge by urine; and used moderately as a condiment, it 
facilitates digestion. - Lela ot 

Vinegar is employed as a useful addition to drink in in- 
flammatory fevers, in the proportion of about an ounce to a 
quart. Internally, it is used in ardent fevers and putrid 
diseases, in plague, in scurvy, and to counteract the effects o7 
narcotic poisons and mephitic vapours. Paintings, hysteri- 
cal and hypochondriacal complaints, and vomiting, are fre- 
quently relieved by vinegar taken into the stomach, or ap- 
plied to the lips and nostrils. In the form of clyster, it is 
used in the same diseases, and in obstinate constipation. 
Externally, it is applied in fomentations and. baths, as a sti- 
mulant and discutient; and its vapour is inhaled in putrid 
sore throat, and diffused through the chambers of the-sick, 
to correct the putrescency of the atmosphere. : 


Acipum cirricum. Lond. 

~ACIDUM CITRICUM CRYSTALLIZATUM. Lid. 

ACIDUM CITRICUM CRYSTALLIS CONCRETUM. Dub. 
-. Citric acid in crystals. | | 

~ Tre simple expressed juice of lemons is extremely apt. to 
spoil, on account of the sugar, extractive, mucilage and wa- 
ter, which cause it to ferment. - 

Various means have been proposed and practised, with 
the intention of rendering it less perishable and less bulky. 
The juice has been evaporated to the consistence of a rob; 
but this always gives an empyreumatic taste, and does not 
separate the extractive or mucilage, so that it is still apt to 
ferment when agitated on board of ship in tropical climates. 
It has been exposed to frost, and part of the water removed 
under the form of ice; but this is liable to all the former. ob- 
jections, and, besides, where’ lemons erow, there is not a 
sufficient degree of cold. The addition of a quantity of al. 
cohol to the inspissated juice separates the mucilage, but not 
the extractive or sugar, Scheele first pointed. out the me- 
thod of obtaining citric acid perfectly pure and crystalliged ; 
and in the former edition of the London Pharmaconaia, 
the process was inserted among the preparations, although 
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rejected from the present, as the salt is never prepared by 

the apothecary, but purchased by him as an article of com- 

merce. ‘The directions given were,— SN net SER 

Take of | 
Lemon juice, one pint; Seen 
Prepared chalk, one ounce, or as much as may be requi- 

red to neutralize the acid; 

Diluted sulphuric acid, nine fluidounces. | pits 

To the lemon juice, heated to ebullition, gradually add the 
chalk, and mix them. Then decant the liquor, and wash 
the citrate of lime, which remains behind, repeatedly with 
water. Dry it, and then pour upon the dried powder the 
diluted sulphuric acid; boil for ten minutes, strain it 
through a cloth with strong expression, and filter through 
paper. Evaporate the filtered liquor with a gentle heat, 
until it form crystals on cooling. a : 

In order to render the crystals.pure, they must be dissolved 
twice, or oftener, in water, the solution filtered each 
time, evaporated and crystallized. , | 


In this process the citric acid of the lemon juice first. 
unites with the lime, and forms a nearly insoluble citrate of 
lime. ‘This is next decomposed by the sulphuric acid, which 
forms an insoluble sulphate of lime, and the citric acid is set 
at liberty, dissolved in the water furnished by the dilute sul- 
phuric‘acid, from which it is readily obtained by crystalli- 
zation. : 4 

The citrate of lime is sometimes prepared in the countries 
where the lemons grow; and Mr Parkes, Tilloch’s Journal, 
vol, xlvi. p.60, on the authority of a manufacturer in Sicily, 
has given some curious details on the subject. 74.964 gal- 
lons of lemon juice were used, which, with 35.017 pounds 
of chalk, gave 49.902 pounds avoirdupois of citrate... The 
quantity of citrate produced by every pound of chalk varied 
from 19 to 2% ounces, and from every gallon of juice froma 
81 to 123 ounces. This disparity arose from inequality in 
the acidity of the juice, and from the same quantity of chalk 
being used with every kind of juice. The chief difficulty of 
the manufacture consisted in drying the citrate. | 

The crystals are permanent, and dissolve in three-fourths 
of their weight of cold, and half their weight of boiling wa- 
ter. The solution in eight waters is said to be equal in 
strength to lemon juice. ni 

Med. use.—In some respects this concrete. acid is superior, 
and in others greatly inferior tolemon juice. It has not the 
flavour, and, what is of more consequence, it has not the 

2 
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freshness or antiscorbutic powers of the fruit; but from its 
solid form and gradual solution it is convenient, and is ex- 
cellently adapted for effervescing mixtures. Dr Haygarth 
found that 26 parts of the crystallized acid saturate 61 of 
subcarbonate of potash, 42 subcarbonate of ammonia, and 
40 of carbonate of magnesia. , 


AcipuM suLpHURICUM. Lond. Dub. Ed. 

Sulphuric acid, Vitriolic acid. 

Tue London College directs, that its specific gravity 
should be to that of water as 1850 to 1000; the Dublin and 
Edinburgh Colleges as 1845 to 1000. a 

It is inserted among the materia medica, because it is ne- 
ver prepared by the apothecary, but purchased from whole- 
sale manufacturers. Itis obtained in two ways; the first, by 
distilling off the acid from sulphate of iron, previously de- 
prived of its water of crystallization by heat. In this way 
the strongest acid is obtained at once, but it is apt to contain 
iron or copper, besides sulphurous acid. The second process 
is by burning sulphur, and transmitting its fumes into im- 
mense leaden chambers, of which the bottom is covered with 
water. Along with the sulphurous acid gas, it is necessary 
that a proportion of nitrous acid gas should be mixed. _ 
These two acid gases by their union form minute crystals, 
which are decomposed the moment they fall into the water. 
The sulphurous acid is converted into sulphuric by abstract- 
ing a proportion of oxygen from the nitrous, which imme- 
diately ascends in the form of nitric oxide, and uniting with 
the oxygen of the air of the chamber, is again converted 
into nitrous acid, which combines with more sulphurous 
acid, and thus the same quantity of nitrous acid oxygenates 
successively many doses of sulphurous acid, until the air of 
the chamber be deprived of its oxygen. The dilute sul- 
phuric acid thus obtained is then concentrated by evapora- 
tion, first in leaden troughs, and then in glass boilers. Got 
in this way it generally contains lead, which is easily detect- 
ed by mixing a portion of the acid with three parts of dis- 
tilled water ; and if the acid be impure, a deposition will be 
formed. It may be rendered perfectly pure by distillation 
from a green glass or platinum retort, gradually heated in a 
sand-bath, as long as any acid comes over. ‘The receiver 
should not be luted on. 

All the sulphuric acid used in Britain is prepared in the 
latter mode, and is known on the Continent by the name of 
English sulphuric acid, to distinguish it from the fuming 
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acid of Nordhausen. It is a great error in the ‘London 
College to direct that the acid should have the ap. gr. of 
1.850, as Dr Ure found that it could net be prepared 
stromger than 1.8455, and that the sp. gr. of commercial 
acid should not exceed 1.8485, which already contains from 
zag t0 G35 Of foreign saline matter, chiefly sulphate of po- 
tash and of lead, but that of the shops often contains 3 to 
4 per cent., above which it should be considered as. sephis- 
ticated. ! é 

The common state of sulphuric acid is that of a dense 
liquid containing water ; specific gravity 1.8475 slightly vis- 
cid; transparent and colourless; without smell; of a strong 
acid taste. It freezes at —36°, and boils somewhat abeve 
600°. It has a strong attraction for water, absorbing it ra- 
pidly from the atmosphere, and producing considerable heat 
when mixed with it. It is decomposed by most inflam- 
mable substances yielding sulphuric acid, and getting black- 
ened from their charcoal. It does not oxidize gold, plati- 
num, tungsten, or titanium. It decomposes the alkaline 
and earthy sulphurets, and chars organic substances. It 
consists of 1 atom of anhydrous sulphuric acid and 1 atom 
of water, or of 56 and 11.25 by weight. M. Bussy has late- 
ly succeeded in preparing anhydrous sulphuric acid, which 
consists of 1 atom of sulphur and 3 of oxygen, or by weight 
20 and 30 parts. It is solid, opaque, white ; difficultly scis- 
sile, or in groups of silky crystals ; fuming at ordinary tem- 
peratures; strongly attracting humidity from the air; hiss- 
ing when thrown upon water, generating steam; combining 
with anhydrous bases, without the evolution of any sulphu- 
rous acid; charring vegetable substances instantly. It melts 
at 77° Fahr., becoming more liquid than sulphuric acid, 
strongly refracting light; sp. gr. 1.97; dissolving sulphur 
brown, green or blue; iodine greenish blue; and indigo red. 

The glacial sulphuric acid of Nordhausen is a variable 
mixture of the anhydrous acid, common liquid acid, and 
sometimes sulphurous acid. alata 

Sulphuric acid acts powerfully on dead animal substances, | 
becoming diluted with water formed by the union of part of 
their hydrogen and oxygen; another portion of the hydro- 
gen.combines with the azote to form ainmonia, and the car- 
bon is separated in the state of charcoal. ‘The affinities 
which regulate this action are so powerful, that it produces 
the same effects on the living solid, and therefore it acts 
upon them as a corrosive. But to its empleyment with this 
view, its fluidity is an objection, as it cannot, be easily ma- 
naced, 
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Medical uses.—These will be explained when we treat of 
the diluted sulphuric acid. The concentrated acid, however, 
made into an ointment with sixteen times its weight a ax 
unge, has been used in the cure ao psi. 


Maa i 

Willd..g. 1062. Poljandria rita Nat mel; Multisi- 
lique of Linn., Ranunculacee of Jussieu. 

Species 9. ACONITUM NEOMONTANUM. Dub. 

Sp. 8. ACoNITUM NAPELLUS. Lond. Ed. 

Large blue Wolfsbane, Monk’s-hood, Aconite. 


Officinal.—The leaves. 


Aconiti Frotia. Lond. Dub. 

ACONITI NAPELLI FoLiA. Ld. , . 

Botanists are not agreed about the exact species of aco- 
nite which was used by Baron Stoerk ; and it is probable that 
all the species of aconite of the blue-flowered section of this 
genus, possess nearly similar properties. 

It is a perennial plant, found in the Alpine forests of Ca- 


~rmthia, Carniola, and other mountainous. countries - in Ger- 


many, and cultivated in our gardens. 
The fresh plant and root are very violent poisons, produ- 


_ cing remarkable debility, paralysis of the limbs, convulsive 
_ motions of the face, bilious vomiting, and catharsis, vertigo, 
delirium, asphyxia, death. ‘The fresh leaves have very little 
smell, but when chewed have an acrid taste, and excite lan- © 
| cinating pains, and swelling of the tongue. By drying, their 
| acrimony is almost entirely destroyed. For medical use, the 
| plant must be gathered before the stem shoots. 


{ am not aware that aconite has been examined chemical- 
ly since the discovery of the compound alkalies; but its vir- 
tues probably depend upon a substance of that nature, which 
deserves attention. 

Uses and dose.— When properly administered, it acts chiefly 


| on the sensibility, producing at last hendeh and yertigo, 


with anorexia, but no increased disposition to sleep, nor any 
effect on the pulse or secretions. 
On many occasions it has been found a very effectual re- 


| medy i in glandular swellings, venereal nodes, stiff joints, 
| spina ventosa, itch, amaurosis, gouty and rheumatic pains, 
| intermittent fevers, and convulsive disorders. 


When the powder of the dried leaves is to be used, we 


| may begin by giving one or two grains, and gradually in- 
crease ine dose; but it is commonly used in the form of an 


N 
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inspissated juice. As soon as the plant is gathered, the juice 
is expressed and evaporated, without any previous clarifica- 
tion, to the consistence of an extract. It is to be regretted, 
that the powers of this medicine vary very much; its action 
is often very violent, and it is often totally inert. It may 
therefore be laid down as an universal rule, in the employ- - 
ment of this and of many other similar active medicines, to 
begin with very small doses, and to increase them gradually 
to the necessary degree ; and whenever we have occasion to 
begin a new parcel of the medicine, we should again com- 
mence with the smallest dose, and proceed with the same 
caution as at first. : 

We may begin with giving half a grain of this extract, 
either formed into a powder with ten grains of white sugar, 
or made up with any convenient addition into a pill, twice 
or thrice a-day, and gradually increase the dose; or a tinc- 
ture of aconite may be prepared, by digesting one part of 
the dried leaves in six parts of the spirit of wine; the dose 
of which will be at first five or ten drops, and may be gra- 
dually increased to forty. I have lately used it with decided, 
though not always permanent success, in some cases of scia- 
tica, and its effect in suspending the pain was always accom-. 
panied by a tingling sensation in the affected part, sometimes 
increasing to such a degree, as to render the intermission of 
the remedy necessary, when the pain would return, but mi-. 
tigated ; and thus, at last, by the repeated exhibition and 
omission of the aconite, the disease was sometimes finally re- 
moved. From the use of from 3 to 5 grains of the extract, 
taken daily for three or four days, the specific effects were 
generally produced. | 


Acorus canaMus. id. Lond. Dub. i 

Willd. g. 663. sp. 1.—Smith. Hor. Brit. g. 179. sp. 1.— 
Hexandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Piperite, Lin., Aroidee of 
Jussieu. if yore 

Sweet flag. 


Officinal—The root. 

ACORI CALAMI RADIX. Ld. 

CALAM! RADIX. Lond. 

Acori RADIX. Dub. 

Tus plant is perennial, and grows plentifully in rivulets 
and marshy places about Norwich, and other parts of Eng- 
land. It is also indigenous in India. ‘The shops have been 
usually supplied from the Levant with dried roots, which do 
not appear to be superior to those of our own growth. 


~ 
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The root is full of joints, crooked, somewhat flatted on the 
sides, internally of a white colour, and loose spongy texture ; 
its smell is strong ; the taste warm, acrid, bitterish, and aro- 
matic; both the smell and taste are improved by exsiccation. 
It is generally looked upon as a carminative and stomachi¢ 
medicine, and as such is sometimes made use of in practice. 
The fresh root candied is said to be employed at Constanti- 
nople as a preservative against epidemic diseases. ‘The leaves 
of this plant have a sweet fragrant smell, more agreeable, 
though weaker, than that of the roots. 

From sixteen ounces of the dried root, Wajearn eal 
by distillation about two scruples of fragrant volatile oil. It 
also rose in distillation with water, but not with alcohol. 
It contains also extractive, gum, resin and starch. 


ADEPS ovILLus. Ld, 
Sevum. Lond. Dub. 
Of-— Mutton suet. 


Morron-svEr is officinal, for the purpose of giving consis- 
tency to some ointments and plasters. It is the stiffest and 
least fusible of the officinal animal fats. 


ApEPs suitLus. Dub. Ed. 
~ Apeps. Lond. 


Off-—Hogs-lard. 


HocGs-Larp is a very pure animal fat, of a soft consistence. 
Animal fats possess many properties in common with the 
fixed oils, and differ chiefly in their being congealed and 
opaque at the temperature of the atmosphere. ‘They differ 
considerably in fluidity, from the semifluid duck’s grease to 
the solid mutton suet. All these fats, as well as the fixed 
oils, have been lately ascertained by M. Chevreul and Bra- 
connot to consist of two substances, Stearin and Elain, com- 
bined in different proportions, and separable from each other 
by merely compressing the fat in bibulous paper. One part 
is absorbed by the paper, and makes a greasy stain, while 
the remaining part becomes hard and friable. Stearin is 
crystallizable, white and brittle, with little smell or taste. 
It melts at from 109° to 120°, is soluble in hot alcohol, but 
crystallizes from it on cooling. It is altered by the action 
of alkalies, and forms with them soap. It is the solid part 
of suet and fats. lain is the fluid constituent of oil and fat, 
remaining liquid at 59°, and soluble i in cold alcohol, which 

N2 : 
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thus furnishes another means of separating them. It is sel- 
dom pure, or free from colour and taste. 

Hogs-lard is emollient, and is a convenient article for the 
formation of ointments, plasters, and liniments. It is alsa 
used without addition to discuss tumours by friction. 


4 


fERuGO. Lond. See Cupri SUBACETAS. 


ZEscuivus Hippocasranum. Dub. F 
Willd. g. '71'7. sp. 1.—Heptandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Trihilate, Linn., Hippocastanee, Juss. 


Horse chesnut. 
ZESCULI HIPPOCASTANI CORTEX. Dub. 


Tue bark is bitter, and has been proposed as an indige- 
nous substitute for the very expensive and often adultera- 
ted Peruvian bark. Successful experiments of its effects, 
when given internally in intermittent and continued fever, 
and also when applied externally in gangrene, sufficiently 
warrant future trials. ‘The bark has been analysed by Pel- 
letier to compare it with cinchona; but it is a mere astrin- 
gent, and contains no active alkali.- In powder, it may be 
given to the extent of a scruple and a half, or a drachm for 
a dose. Bucholz prefers a solution of a drachm of the ex- 
tract in an ounce of cinnamon water, of which aay drops . 
are to be given every three hours. 


AGRIMONIA EUPATORIA. Dub. . 

Willd. g. 951, sp. 1.—Smith. Flor. Brit. g. 224, sp. ee 
Dodecandria Digynia. —Nat. Ord. Rosacee ; Sect. Agrimonic, 
Juss. 


- Agrimony. 


Officinal.—The herb. 
AGRIMONIZ HERBA. Dub. 


Tue herb, when fresh, has a:pleasant smell, which, how- 
ever, it ae on being dial Its taste is then bitterish and 
astringent. Lewis got from it an essential oil of a yellow co- 
lour. Its decoction was formerly used as an astringent for 
a gargle, and in diarrhcea and leucorrheea. a 

Axconon Fortius. Ed. 

SPIRITUS VINOSUS RECTIFICATUS. Dub. 

SPIRITUS RECTIFICATUS. Lond. 


Alcohol, rectified spirit of wine. 
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Tue specific gravity should be, according to the London 
and Edinburgh. colleges, to that of water, as 835 to 1000. 
The Dublin college order it of the specific gravity 840. 

Alcohol is the characteristic principle of vinous liquors. 
It arises from the decomposition of sugar by fermentation, 
and is found in greatest quantity in the wines of warm coun- 
tries, prepared from thoroughly ripened fruit. . In our home- 
made wines, sugar is added to compensate for the want of 
it in our acescent fruits, and some of them, according to 
Brande’s experiments, yield more alcohol than any foreign 
wine. It isthe proportion of alcohol which renders wines 
more or. less generous, and prevents them from becoming 
sour. ‘he richer a wine is in alcohol, the less malic acid 
it contains; and therefore the best wines give the best 
brandy, because they are free from the disagreeable taste 
which the malic acid imparts to it. Old wines give better 
brandy than new wines, but less of it. 

Alcohol is separated from vinous liquors by distillation ; 
in conducting which, the following rules are to be observed : 


1. To heat the whole mass of fluid at once, and equally. 
2. To remove all obstacles to the ascent of the vapour. 
_ 3. To condense the vapour as quickly as possible. 


The distillation is continued until the liquor which comes 
over is not inflammable. The spiritous liquor obtained by 
the first distillation is very much diluted, and is called Low 
wines. ‘hese are redistilled or rectified to render them 
stronger. But even rectified spirit of wine contains much 
water, to free it from which the aid of chemical agents is 
necessary. : 

Dealers judge of the strength of spirits by the size and 


. durability of the bubbles they form, when poured from one 


vessel into another, or on agitating them in a vessel partly 


filled. Another proof is, by the combustion of gunpowder ; 


some of which is put in a spoon, and then covered with the 
spirit to be tried, which is set on fire; if the gunpowder he 
kindled, the spirit is supposed to be strong, and vice versa. 
But a small quantity of spirits will always kindle gunpowder, 
and a large quantity never. Another proof is by the carbo- 
nate of potass, which attracts the water, and dissolves in it, 
while the alcohol swims above, and the strength of the spi- 
rits is judged of by its quantity. But all these are uncer- 
tain; and dependence can only be put in the proof by hy-. 
drometers, or some other contrivance for ascertaining the 


weight of a given bulk at a given temperature. 
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In this country, alcohol is procured from an infusion of 
malt, and before its rectification is termed Whisky. In the 
East Indies, arrack, a spiritous liquor, is distilled from rice ; 
in the West Indies, rum from the sugar-cane ; and in France 
and Spain, brandy from wine. Of these, the French brandy 
is the finest spirit; for the others are more or less impreg- 
nated with unpleasant essential oils, of which it is almost im- 
possible to free them entirely. 

Pure or absolute alcohol is a transparent colourless li- 
quid, of an agreeable penetrating smell, and pungent burn- 
ing taste: specific gravity 0.8. It remains fluid in the 
greatest natural or artificial cold. It boils at 176°, and in 
vacuo at 56°. Alcohol unites with water in every propor- 
tion. During the combination, caloric is evolved, and the 
specific gravity of the compound is greater than the mean 
of those of the components. Alcohol dissolves about 60 of 
sulphur, when they are presented to each other in a state of 
vapour. It also dissolves a little phosphorus. These solu- 
tions are decomposed by water. It dissolves the boracic 
and carbonic acids, ammonia, soda, and potass, and is the 
means employed to obtain the two last in a state of purity. 
Its action on the salts is various, It dissolves the volatile oils, 
resins, soaps, balsams, camphor, sugar, extractive, the com- 
pound vegetable alkalies, and in part the gummy resins. Al- 
cohol is very inflammable, and when kindled burns entirely 
away, with a blue fiame without smoke. The products of its 
combustion are carbonic acid and water. It is also decompo- 
sed by being transmitted in the state of vapour through a red- 
hot porcelain tube; by being heated with the fixed alkalies ; 
and by the action of the sulphuric, nitric, and acetic acids, 
and of chlorine. Its elements correspond with those of two 
volumes of olefiant gas and one volume of water, or are 3 
of hydrogen, 2 of carbon, and 1 of oxygen, by weight 0.375 
A, 1.5 ce, and 1 o. ? 

Medical uses.—On the living body alcohol acts as a most 
violent stimulus. It coagulates all the albuminous and ge- 
latinous fluids, and corrugates all the solids. Applied ex- 
ternally, it contracts the caliber of the vessels, and thus may 
restrain passive hemorrhagies. It imstantly contracts the 
extremities of the nerves it touches, and deprives them of 
sense and motion ; by this means easing them of pain, but 
at the same time destroying their use. Alcohol taken un- 
diluted into the stomach produces the same effects, contract- 
iag all the solid parts which it touches, and destroying, at 
least for a time, their use and office; if the quantity be con- 
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siderable, a palsy or apoplexy follows, which ends in death. 
Taken in small quantity, and diluted, it acts as a cordial 
and tonic, raises the pulse, stimulates the stomach, and pro- 
motes digestion ; if longer continued, the senses get disor- 
dered, voluntary motion is destroyed, and at length death it- 
self ensues.. Vinous spirits therefore, in small doses, and pro- 
perly diluted, may be applied to useful purposes in the cure 
of diseases ; whilst in larger ones they produce deleterious 
effects. Its habitual use produces the most lamentable con- 
sequences,—dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, visceral obstruc- 
tions, dropsy, tremours and paralysis. 


ALCOHOL DILUTIUS. Fd. 
SPIRITUS VINOSUS TENUIOR. Dub. 
SPIRITUS TENUIOR. Lond. 


Diluted Alcohol. Spirit of wine. Proof spirit. 


Weaker AtLcono1 is by the Edinburgh College directed 
to be prepared by mixing the rectified spirit of 835 with an 
equal bulk of water, and the specific gravity of the mixture is 
to that of distilled water as 935 to 1000. (Hd.) The Lon- 
don and Dublin Colleges order it to have the specific gravi- 
ty of 930; and the latter adds, “ Almost all the spirit sold 
under the name of Proof’ spirit is contaminated with empy- 
reumatic oil, and unfit for medical use. <A spirit of nearly 
the same specific gravity is prepared by mixing four mea- 
sures of rectified spirit with three measures of distilled -wa- 
ter, and this should always be employed in the preparation of 
tinctures.” 

Diluted alcohol should always be prepared, by mixing 
rectified spirit with water; but it is hardly to be expected 
that apothecaries will either be at the trouble or expense 
of preparing it in this manner. Instead of it, an impure 
spirit of the requisite strength is commonly employed. The 
diluted alcohol of the Edinburgh college is somewhat weaker 
than that cf the two other colleges; but besides that it is 
more-convenient for their mode of preparing it, this will be 
attended with no disadvantage, as it is still sufficiently strong 
for any ordinary purpose. | , 
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| Tasre of various mixtures of Alcohol and Water, shewing their 

“Specific Gravities according to Gilpin at 60° and 55°, and their 
degrees according to Baumé's hydrometer, and also in Clark's 
hydrometer, : | ee 
Clark's }: 

| Hydrom. | ~ 





Water. Alcohol. Sp. Gr. 


55% 4 | BBS 60° 


ee ee ee) Re | 


Sp. Gr. | Sp. Gr. | Baumé 
60° 








ee 100 | .825 82736 | 38 











833 |spirit of Wine _ 











10} 100] .84568 | .84802 | 344 858 | lto 2 
- 801 100 | .86208 | .86441 | 30— 881} lto 3} 
30} 100] .87569 | .87796.| 29+ 891 | lto 4 
40} 100] .88720 | .88945 | 274. | | 896] 1to 5 
50 | 100] .89707 | .89933 | 254 900 | lto 6 
60} 100} .90549 | .90768 | 23— 904 | 1lto 7 
70 | 100} .91287 | .91502 | 22 907 | lto 8] 
80 | 100 | .91933 | .92145 | 21— 909 | lto 9 
90 | 100 | .92499 | .92707 | 20— 910 | Lto 10 
100 | 190 | .93002 | .93208 | 19— 913 | lto 15 
~~ 160 90 | .93493 | .93696 | 19+ 916 | 1to 20 
“YOO | 80 | .94018 | .94213 | 18~ 920 | proof spirit, 
~100-| 70 | .94579 | .94767 | 17— 926 | lin 20 
100 60 | .95181 | .95357 | 16— 928 | lin 15 
100 50 | .95804 | .95966 | 16 932 | lin 10} 
100)  40.|. .96437 | .96575 |-15 933 |lin 9 | 
100.) 30} .97074 |. .97181 | 144 934 | lin 8. 
100; 20) .97771 | .97847 | 13 936 | lin 7 
100 10 | .98654 | .98'702 | 12 933.) Ldn! i Gab 
100 0/1. 10 942 |}lin 5} 
945 | lin 4] 
954 |] 1lin 3] 
964 | lin 2} 
ALLIUM. 


Wild. g.626.—Hexandria Monogynia —Nat. ord. Liltacee, 
Linn. Juss. . . | “eth, “Gh'g 

Sp. 14. Attium sativum. Ed. Dub. Lond. 

Garlic. a 

Officinal.—The root. 

Atti Radix. Lond. Dub. 

“ALLII SATIVI RADIX. Fd. - 

Gar.ic is a perennial bulbous-rooted plant, which grows 
wild in Sicily, and is cultivated in our gardens. The root 
consists of five or six small bulbs called cloves, inclosed in one 
common membranous coat, but easily separable from each 
other. All the parts of this plant, but more especially the : 
root, havea strong offensive, very penetrating, and diffusible 
smell, and an acrimonious, almost caustic taste. The root 
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is full of a limpid juice, of which it furnishes almost a fourth 
part of its weight by expression. 

The active ingredient is, according to Hagen, a yellowish 
thick. ropy essential oil, of which the proportion is very 
small, but in which Bie reside the smell, the taste, and all 
that distinguishes the garlic. This is confirmed by Cadet 
De Gascicourt and Bouillon La Grange, who also found it 
to contain sulphur, vegetable albumen and saccharine mat- 
ter. By decoction the virtues of garlic are entirely destroy- 
ed; but its peculiar virtues are in some degree extr acted by 
alcohol and acetic acid. 

Medical use.— Applied externally, it acts successively as a 

stimulant, rubefacient, and blister. Internally, from its very 
powerful ‘and diffusible stimulus, it is often useful in diseases 
of languid circulation and interrupted secretion. Hence, in 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, it proves a powerful expecto- 
rant, diuretic, and, if the patient be kept warm, sudorific; it 
lias also been™ by some supposed to be emmenagogue. For 
the same reason, in cases in which a phlogistic diathesis, or 
irritability, prevails, large doses of it may be very hurtful. 
_ It is sometimes used by the lower classes as a condiment, 
and also enters as an ingredient into many of the epicure’s 
most favourite sauces. ‘Taken in moderation, it promotes 
digestion ; but in excess, it is apt to produce headach, flatu- 
lence, thirst, febrile heat, and inflammatory diseases, and 
sometimes occasions a discharge of blood from the hzemor- 
rhoidal vessels. 

In this country garlic is scarcely prescribed by practi- 
tioners, and is not much used as a domestic remedy. In its 
effects it corresponds with those of the squill, and they may 
be substituted for each other. 

Garlic may be exhibited in substance, and in this way se- 
veral cloves may be taken at a time without inconvenience, 
or the cloves cut into slices may be swallowed without chew- 
ing. ‘This is the common mode of exhibiting it for the cure 
of intermittents. , 

The expressed juice is acrid and nauseous, and unfit for in- 
ternal use. In deafness, cotton moistened with the juice is. 
introduced within the ear, and the application renewed five 
or six times in one day. 

An infusion of an ounce of bruised garlic in a pound of 
milk was the mode in which Rosenstein exhibited it to” 
children afflicted with worms. 

Vhe most commodious form for administering garlic i is 
that of a pill or bolus conjoined with some powder, corre- 
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sponding with the intention of giving the garlic. It may 
also sometimes be exhibited with advantage in the form of a 
clyster>\ &. : 

Garlic made into an ointment with oils, &c. and applied ex- 
ternally, is said to resolve and discuss indolent tumours, and 
has been by some greatly esteemed in cutaneous diseases. It 
has likewise sometimes been employed as a repellent. When 
applied under the form of a poultice to the pubes, it has some- 
times proved effectual in producing a discharge of urine, when 
retention has arisen from a want of due action in the bladder. 
Sydenham assures us, that among all the substances which 
occasion a derivation or revulsion from the head, none ope- 
rates more powerfully than garlic applied to the soles of the 
feet: with this intention he used it in the confluent small- 
pox, about the eighth day, after the face began to swetl. The 
root cut in pieces, and tied in a linen cloth, was applied te 
the soles, and renewed once a day till all danger was over. 


Sp. 43. Atytium cepa. Dub. 
Onion. 


Officinal.— The root. 
Cer® navix. Dub. 


This is also # perennial bulbous-rooted plant. The reot 
is a simple bulb, formed of concentric circles. | It possesses 
in general the same properties as the garlic, but in a much 
weaker degree. When distilled by Neumann, the whole 
flavour of the onion passed over, but no oil could be obtain- 
ed.— Wiegleb says, that all this class of vegetables, as welk 
as the acrid cruciform, owe their acrimony to a subtile es- 
sential oil, and that they contain eombimed ammonia, which 
can be obtained by distillation with a solution of potass. 
Vauquelin ascribes its acrimony to volatile oil combined with 
sulphur, and its sweetness to uncrystallizable sugar with 
mucus, gluten and animo-vegetable matter. | . 

Medical uses.—Onions are considered rather as an article 
of food than of medicine: by their stimulating quality they 
tend to excite appetite, and promote the secretions ; but 
when eaten liberally they produce flatulence, oceasion thirst, 
headach, and turbulent dreams. By some they are strong- 
fy recommended in suppression of urine, and in dropsies. 
The chief medicinal use of onions in the present practice is 
in external applications, as a cataplasm for suppurating tu- 
mours, &c. HT 
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Sp. 2. ALLIUM PorruM. Lond. 

Leek. a 

Of,—The root. — 

Porri rapix: Lond. 

Tue common leek is rather an article of the Materia Ali- 
mentaria, than of the Materia Medica. It is milder even 
than the common onion. A decoction of the beards or fila- 
ments of the bulbs is supposed by the vulgar to be lithon- 
triptics | 


ALOE. - ) ky 

Willd. g. 659.—Hexandria Monogynia.—Nat. Ord. Litia- 
cee, Linn. & Juss. 7 

Sp. 5. ALOE sinuaTa? Dub. 


-Off—The gum resin or extract, called Hepatic Aloes. 
Axor Hepatica; Extractum. Ed. 
AtorE Hepatica; gummiresina. Dub. 


Hepatic aloés is of two kinds, one from the East Indies, 
the other from Barbadoes. ‘The former has a light brown, 
or reddish-yellow colour; a clean fracture, and possesses 
nearly the same medical properties as the socotorine. Bar- 
badoes aloes is not so clear and bright as the foregoing sort ; 
it is also of a darker colour, more compact texture, and for 
the most part drier, though not so brittle. Its smellis much 
stronger and more disagreeable; the taste intensely bitter 
and nauséous, with little or nothing of the aromatic flavour of 
the secotorine. The best hepatic aloes from Barbadoes is 
in large gourd shells ; and an inferior sort, which is generally 
soft and clammy, is brought over in casks. In Barbadoes 
the plant is pulled up by the roots, and carefully cleaned 
from the earth and other impurities. -It is then sliced into 
small hand-baskets and nets, which are put into large iron 
boilers with water, and boiled for ten minutes, when they are 
taken out, and fresh parcels supplied tilithe liquor is strong 
and black, which is then strained into a deep vat, narrow at 
bottom, where it is left to cool and to deposite its feculent 
parts. Next day the clear liquor is drawn off by a cock, and 
again committed to a large iron vessel. At first it is boiled 
briskly, but towards the end it is slowly evaporated, and re- 
quires constant stirring to prevent burning. When it be- 
comes of the consistence of honey, it is poured into gourds or 
calabashes for sale, and hardens by age. Barbadoes aloes is 
extremely apt to induce hemorrhoids; but it is generally 
preferred, because it is very difficult to adulterate it without 
altering its appearance. 
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Sp. 2. ALor sprcats. Dub. Lond. 


Of—The gum resin or extract, called Socotorine Aloes. 

ALOES SPICATH EXTRACTUM. Lond. meer RD 

. ALOE SOCOTORINA; gummi-resina. Dub, 

ALOE socoTorINa. ‘ Ed. 

Tuis kind of aloes, which is the most esteemed, is brought, 
wrapped in skins, from the island of Socotora in the Indian 
Ocean. It is dark coloured, of a glossy clear surface, and 
in some degree pellucid ; in mass of a yellowish-red colour, 
with a purple cast; fracture unequal; easily pulverizable ; 
when reduced to powder, of a bright golden colcur. It is 
hard and friable in the winter, somewhat pliable in summer, 
and growing soft between the fingers. Its taste is bitter 
and disagreeable, though accompanied with some aromatic 
flavour ; the smell is not very unpleasant, and somewhat re- 
sembles that of myrrh. It is said not to produce hemorrhoi- 
dal affections so readily as Barbadoes aloes. eo : 

It is prepared in July, by pulling off the leaves, from which _ 
the juice is expressed, and afterwards boiled and skimmed. It 
is then preserved in skins, and dried in August in the sun. 
According to others, the leaves are cut off close to the stem, 
and hung up. ‘The juice, which drops from them without 
any expression, is afterwards dried in the sun. | 

During the first four years that the Cape of Good Hope 
was in-possession of the British, more than 300,000 pounds, 
the produce of that settlement, were imported into England ; 
and as this quantity was infinitely greater than could be re- 
quired for the purposes of medicine, it is not improbable, 
that, as Mr Barrow states, its principal consumption was by 
the London porter brewers. | : 


Fretip, CaBALLINE, or Horse ALOEs. 


Tus is easily distinguished from both the foregoing kinds 
by its strong rank smell; although, in other respects, it a- 
grees pretty much with the hepatic. Sometimes the cabal-. 
line aloes is prepared so pure and bright, as not to be dis- 
tinguishable by the eye even from the socotorine; but its 
offensive smell, of which it cannot be divested, readily be-. 
trays it. Its fracture also resembles that of common rosin, 
with which it is often adulterated, whereas the fracture of 

socotorine aloes is unequal and irregular. 


According to Neumann’s analysis, 1000 parts of aloes con- 
tain about 7.8 solublé in water only, or analogous to gum, 
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94. soluble in alcohol only, or resinous matter, and 895 so- 
luble both in alcohol and in water or extractive. Different 
proportions have been got by other chemists, from different 
varieties of aloes, and. Braconnot has described the extrac- 
tion as a peculiar principle under the title of aloesin. The 
resins of all the sorts, purified by alcohol, have little smell ; 
that obtained from the socotorine. has scarcely any, percep- 
tible taste ; that of the hepatic is slightly bitterish ; and 
the resin of the caballine has a little more of the aloetic 
flavour. The extractive obtained separately from any of the 
kinds, is less disagreeable than the crude aloes: the extrac- 
tive of socotorine aloes has very little smell, and is in taste 
not unpleasant; that of the hepatic has a somewhat stronger 
smell, but is rather more agreeable in taste than the extract 
of the socotorine: the extractive of the caballine retains a 
considerable share of the peculiar rank smell of this sort of 
aloes, but its taste is not much more unpleasant than that of 
_ the extractive obtained from the two other sorts. Fabbroni 
_ discovered that the juice expressed from the thick leaves ac- 
quired a beautiful purple colour in the air, and furnished a 
| permanent dye. 
Medical use.—Aloes is a bitter stimulating purgative, ex- 
_ erting its action chiefly on the rectum. In doses of from 5 to 
15 grains it empties the large intestines, without making the 
_ stools thin; and likewise warms the habit, quickens the cir- 
| culation, and promotes the uterine and hemorrhoidal fluxes. 
_ If given in so large a dose as to purge effectually, it often 
- occasions an irritation about the anus, and sometimes a dis- 
charge of blood. 
| It is frequently employed in cases of suppression of the 
menses, or of the hemorrhoidal discharge ; but it is particu- 
larly serviceable in habitual costiveness, to persons of a phleg- 
matic temperament and sedentary life, and where the stomach 
is oppressed and weakened. For its use in typhus fever, 
scarlatina, cynanche maligna, marasmus, chlorosis, haemate- 
| mesis, chorea, hysteria, and tetanus, Dr Hamilton’s excellent 
| work on Purgatives may be consulted. Aloes is also used 
as an anthelmintic, both given internally and applied to the 
abdomen in the form ofa plaster. Dissolved in alkohol, “it 
| is employed to check hamorrhagies in recent wounds, and as 
|.a detergent in ulcers. 
Some are of opinion, that the purgative virtue of aloes re- 
| Sides entirely in its resin; but experience has shewn, that 
the pure resin has little or no purgative quality, and that the 
| extractive part separated from the resinous acts more power- 
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fully than the crude aloes. If the aloes indeed be made to 
undergo long coction in the preparation of the mummy ex- 
tract, its cathartic power will be considerably lessened, not 
from the separation of the resin, but from an alteration made 
in the extractive itself by the action of the heat and air.. The 
strongest vegetable cathartics become mild by a similar treat- — 
‘ment. — <3 bon 

Socotorine aloes, as already observed, contains more e€x- 
tractive than the hepatic; and hence it is likewise found to 
purge more, and with: greater irritation. The first sort, 
therefore, is most proper where a stimulus is required, as 
for promoting or exciting the menstrual flux ; whilst the lat- 
ter is better calculated to act as a common purge. 

Aloes is administered either, : 

a. Alone, or . 

b. In composition : | , 

1. With purgatives, Soap, scammony, colocynth, 
rhubarb. 
2. With aromatics. - Canella. 

. With bitters. Gentian. 
. With tonics. Iron, myrrh. 
. With fetids. | Assafoetida. 


It is exhibited in the form of 
a. Powder; too nauseous for general use. 
6. Pill; the most convenient form. 
c. Solution in wine or diluted alcohol. 


Cr OO 


ALTH#A OFFICINALIS. Ld. Lond. Laon 
Willd. g. 1289, sp. 1.—Smith’s Flor. Brit. g. 316, sp. 1.— 
Monadelphia Polyandria. — Nat. ord. Columnacee, Lainn., 
Malvacee, Juss. 5 
Marsh-mallow. 


Off;-—The root and leaves. 
a) ALTHH OFFICINALIS RADIX. Ld. 
ALTHAR RADIX. Lond. 
b) ALTHEHX OFFICINALIS FOLIUM. Lid. 
ALTH@# Fours. Lond. ; 
THE marsh-mallow is a perennial indigenous plant, which 
is found commonly on the banks of rivers, and in salt marshes. 
The whole plant, but especially the root, abounds with mu- 
cilage. The roots are about the thickness of a finger, long 
and fibrous. When peeled and dried, they are perfectly 
white, and certain districts of France are celebrated for pro- 
ducing them of fine quality. ‘They contain much mucilage 
with some saccharine principle. I pee that the decoc- 
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tion of the root reddens turnsole, and gelatinizes silicized 
potass. pf | : 

Med. use.—It is used as an emollient and demulcent, in 
diseases attended with irritation and pain, as in various pul- 
monary complaints, and in affections of the alimentary canal 
and urinary organs; and it is applied externally in emollient 
fomentations, gargles, and clysters, and a favourite lozenge 
is named from it, Pate de Guimauve. 


ALuMEN. Sulphas aluming: et potassee. Hd. 

ALUMEN, s. s. Supersulphas aluminee et potassee.. Lond. 
ALUMEN, s. s. Supersulphas argillee alcalisatee. Dub. 
Supersulphate of alumina and potass. Alum. 

Sulphate of alumina and potass. 


Aum is obtained principally from schistose clays, which 
are intimately incorporated with iron pyrites. 

The Alum works cf Hurlet and Nitshill, in the vicinity 
of Paisley, are supplied with aluminous schist from the old 
workings of coal pits in the neighbourhood. ‘The schist, 
after being long exposed to a still, humid, subterranean at- 
mosphere, is more or less split into layers, by the efflores- 
cence (crystallization) of the sulphates of alumina and iron in 
its substance. By lixiviation these are extracted, and the 
two salts are separated from one another by the greater in- 
solubility of the sulphate of iron, which crystallizes, while the | 
sulphate of alumina still remains dissolved. A solution of a 
salt of potash is now added to the solution of the sulphate 
of alumina, to form alum. The addition of an alkali is ab- 
solutely necessary, as alum is a triple or even quadruple 
salt, with excess of acid, consisting of sulphuric acid and 
alumina, with potass or ammonia, or both of them. After 
several solutions and crystallizations the alum is rendered 
very pure. 

When no more salts can be procured from the schist by 
lixiviation, it is piled into heaps, along with brushwood and 
coals, and the whole set on fire. ‘The combustion is kept 
as languid as possible; and after it is finished, the schist is 
lixiviated. By the process of roasting which the schist has 
undergone a quantity of sulphate of alumina is formed, but 
the sulphate of iron is destroyed by the heat. Alum is 
formed from the sulphate of alumina now procured, by the 
process already described. : 

Near Whitby there are considerable works where alum is 
made by burning a sulphuret of alumina, which is found 
there in the form of a soft grey clay, lying under a stratum 


# 
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of sand stone, and by adding muriate of potass to the ley ‘of 
sulphate of alumina thus obtained. 

Alum crystallizes i in regular octohedrons, er sides are 
equilateral triangles. It has a sweetish but very astringent 
taste. It is soluble in 15 times its weight of water at 60°, “and 
in three-fourths of its weight at 212°. It reddens vegetable 
blues. It effloresces slightly in the air. By the action of 
heat it first undergoes the watery fusion, then loses its water 
of crystallization, and lastly great part of its acid. It is de- 
composed by baryta, potass, soda, strontia, and all salts of 
which these are the bases; by the nitrate, muriate, phosphate, 
carbonate, borate, and fluate of ammonia; by the nitrate, 
muriate, phosphate, ‘and carbonate of magnesia ; and by the 
nitrate, muriate, and carbonate of lime.’ It is also decompo- 
sed by the gallic acid, by colouring matters, and by many 
animal and vegetable subataices: 

There are three varieties of alum, which agree in the 
form of their crystals, and in some particulars of their com- 
position They all contain 25 atoms of water of crystalli- 
zation, and 3 atoms of sulphate of alumina; but in the most 
common variety there also exists an atom of sulphate of 
potash ; in the other varieties there is an atom of sul- 
phate of soda, or of sulphate of ammonia. Dr Thomson. 
has pointed out how singularly they differ in their solubi- 
lity in water. ‘The medical properties of alum do not seem 
to be affected by the nature of the alkali. 

Medical use. — Alum is a powerful astringent; it is BOR 
ed particularly serviceable for restraining heemorrhagies and 
immoderate secretions; but less proper in intestinal fluxes. 
Tn violent heemorrhagies, it may be given in doses of fifteen 
or twenty grains, repeated every hour or half hour till the 
bleeding abates. It is used also externally, in astringent and 
repellent lotions and collyria. Dr Scudamore has recom- 
mended greatly a saturated solution of alum in free doses 
in hemoptysis and heematemesis. In other cases, smaller 
doses are more advisable, large ones being apt to nauseate 
the stomach, and occasion violent constipations of the bowels. 
Burnt alum, taken internally, has been highly extolled in 
cases of colic. In such instances, when taken to, the extent 
of a scruple for a dose, it has been said gently to move the 
belly, and give very great relief from the severe pain. 


AmmoniacuM. Gummi resina. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Ammoniac, a gum-resin. 
AMMONIACUM isa concrete, gcummy-resinous juice, brought 
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from the East Indies, usually in large masses, composed of 
| little lumps or tears, of a milk white colour, but soon chang- , 
} ing, upon being exposed to the air, to a yellowish hue. ; 
:. ‘Gum-ammoniac i is now referred by the London and. Edin-, 
| burgh Colleges, on the authority of Willdenow; to the Hera-. 
1 cleum gummiferum, which he raised from seeds taken out of. 
} the Ammoniacum of the shops; although he could not pro-: 
} cure any gum from the plants raised “at Berlin, nor had. 
} they any of the sensible qualities of ammoniac. By compa-. 
} ving the figure of the Heracleum gummiferum in the /ora, 
4 Berolinensis with the sufficiently characteristic figure, which 
| Mr Jackson, unfortunately not a botanist, but perfectly, 
} familiar with the ammoniac plant, has published in his; 
} account of the empire of Morocco, I have not a doubt that 
| they are quite different plants. Mr J. gives. the following, 
| account of it: ‘ Ammoniacum, called Feshook in Arabic, is. 
} produced from a plant similar to the European fennel, but. 
} much larger. In most of the plains of the interior, and par: 
} ticularly ‘about El Araiche and M’sharrah Rummillah, it 
| grows ten feet high. [he Gum ammoniac is procured by 
} incisions in the branches, which, when pricked, emit a lacte-: 
} ous glutinous juice, which being hardened by the heat of the 
} sun, fallson the ground, and mixes with the red earth below ;: 
} hence the reason that Gum ammoniac of Barbary does not 
} suit the London market. It might, however, with a little 
trouble, be procured perfectly pure ; but when a prejudice is. 
j once established against any particular article, it is difficult, 
} to efface it. The gum, in the above-mentioned state, is used, 
j in all parts of the country, for cataplasms and fumigations.., 
} The sandy light soil which produces the gum ammoniac 
} abounds in ia north of Morocco. It is remarkable that 
j neither bird nor beast is seen where this plant grows, the 
i vulture only excepted. It is, however, attacked by a beetle, 
having a long horn proceeding from its nose, with which. it. 
perforates the plant, and makes the incisions whence the 
gum oozes out.” 

Ammoniacum has a nauseous sweet taste, followed bya a, 

| bitter one; and a peculiar smell, somewhat like that of gal- 
j banum, but more grateful: it softens in the mouth, and ac- 
} quires a white colour upon being chewed. It Sees by 
| heat, but is not fusible; when thrown upon live coals, it 
burns away in flame: it is in some degree soluble in water 
and in vinegar, with which it assumes the appearanee of 
milk ; but the resinous part, amounting to about one-half, 
subsides on standing. : } 


0 
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Neumann extracted from 480 parts, 360 by alcohol, and 
then by water 105; by water applied first 410, and then by 
alcohol 60. Alcohol distilled from it arose unchanged, but 
water acquired a sweetish taste, and the smell of the ammo- 
niac. More modern chemists say that the spirit drawn from 
it by distillation smelt strongly of the gum, and that a small 
portion of a very pungent strong smelling oil could be got 
from it. The solution in alcohol is transparent ; but on the 
addition of water becomes milky. It therefore seems to 
consist principally of a substance soluble both in water and 
in alcohol, combined with some volatile matter. Braconnot 
makes it consist of 700 resin, 184 gum, 44 gluten, and 60 
water. 

. Such tears as are large, dry, free from email stones, seeds, 
or other impurities, should be picked out and preferred for 
internal use; the coarser kind is purified by solution, cola- 
ture, and careful inspissation; but unless this be artfully 
managed, the gum will lose a considerable deal of its more 
volatile parts. There is often vended in the shops, under 
the name of strained gum ammoniacum, a corn ROaiioR of 
ingredients much inferior in virtue. 

Medical use.—The general action of gum-ammoniac is sti- 
mulant. On many occasions, in doses of from ten to thirty 
grains, it proves a valuable antispasmodic, deobstruent, or 
expectorant. In large doses, it purges gently, excites per- 
spiration, and increases the flow of urine. It is used with 
advantage to promote expectoration in’some pulmonary dis- 
eases, especially asthma and chronic catarrh; in dropsical 
affections, to augment the flow of urine, and to support the 
salivation in small pox. It is also an useful deobstruent ; 
and is frequently prescribed for removing obstructions of 
the abdominal viscera, and in hysterical disorders, occasion- 
ed by a deficiency of the menstrual evacuation. In long 
and obstinate cholics, proceeding from viscid matter lodged 
in the intestines, this somy. resin has produced g cood ef. 
fects, after purges and the common carminatives had been 
used in vain. Externally, it is supposed to soften-and ripen 
hard tumours, is often applied as a discutient in white swell- 
ings of the knee and other indolent tumours. A solution of 
it in vinegar has been recommended by some for resolving 
even schirrous swellings. | 

It is exhibited internally, - 

a. In solution, combined with vinegar, vinegar of 
squills, assa foetida, &c. 
6. In pills, with bitter extracts, myrrh, assa feetida. 
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@. And externally, dissolved in vinegar, combined with 
turpentine, common plaster, &c. 


AMMONIE MURIAS, Ss. S. Murias ammoniz. Lond. 
Murias AMMONIZ. Ld. 
Sau AMMoNIACUM, s. s. Murias ammonize. Dub. 


Muriate of ammonia. Sal ammoniac. 


Muriate of ammonia is found native, especially in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes. It was first prepared in Egypt 
from the soot of camel-dung by sublimation; but the great- 
est part of that now used is “manufactured in Europe, either 
by combining ammonia directly with muriatic acid, or by 
decomposing the sulphate of ammonia by means of muriate” 
of soda; or the muriates of lime and magnesia by means of 
carbonatt of ammonia. 

In commerce, muriate of ammonia occurs, either sublimed 
in firm, round, elastic, concavo-convex cakes, or crystallized 
in conical masses. ‘The latter commonly contain other salts, 
especially muriate of lime, which renders them deliquescent; 
and, therefore, the sublimed muriate of ammonia is to be 
preferred for the purposes of medicine. 

Muriate of ammonia has an acrid, pungent, urinous taste. 
It is soluble in about three times ies weight of water at 60°, 
and in an equal weight at 212°. During its solution, it pro- 
duces 32° of cold. tis also soluble in about 4.5 parts of alco- 
hol. It is permanent in the ordinary state of the atmosphere. 
By a gentle heat, it is reduced to the form of a white powder. 
Ata higher temperature it sublimes unchanged. Its crystals 
are either six-sided pyramids, aggregated in a plumose form, 
or, still more commonly, four-sided pyramids. ° It is an an- 
hydrous salt, and consists of 1 atom of muriatic acid 4.625, 
and 1 atom of ammonia, 2.125; or of I atom of chlorine 
4.5, 1 atom of nitrogen 1.75, and 4 atoms of hydrogen, 
0.5=6.75. It is decomposed by the sulphuric and nitric 
acids ; by baryta, potass, soda, strontia, and lime; by seve- 
ral secondary salts containing these acids or baste’ ; and by 
those metalline salts whose bases form with muriatic acid an 
insoluble compound. 

Medical use.—Muriate of ammonia is, in this country, : sel- 
dom used internally. It was formerly supposed to be a 
powerful aperient and attenuant of viscid humours. 

Externally applied, it is a valuable remedy. It may act 
_In two ways. ) 


1. By the cold produced during its solution. 
02 
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It is from this. cause that fomentations of muriate of am- 
monia probably prove beneficial in mania, apoplexy from 
plethora, lesions of the head, and in violent headachs. 
When used with this intention, the solution should be ap- 
plied as soon as it is made. 

2. By the stimulus of the salt. | 3 

On this principle we may explain its action as a discu- 
tient, in indolent tumours of all kids, contusions, gangrene, 
psora, ophthalmia, cynanche, and in stimulating clysters. In 
some cases, as in chilblains, and other indolent inflamma- 
tions, both modes of action may be serviceable. When first 
applied, the coldness of the solution will diminish the sense 
of heat and uneasiness of the part, and the subsequent sti- 
mulus will excite a more healthy action in the vessels. | 


AMOMUM. | 
Willd. g. 4.—Monandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Scitami- 
neé, Linn., Ammomee, Juss., Drymyrrhize, Decandolle. 


Sp. 1. AvtiomuM ziInciIBER, Willd... Ed. Dub. 
ZINGIBER OFFICINALE, Roscoe. Lond. 


Ginger. 

Off: a)--The dried root, the ginger of the shops. 
AMOMI ZINGIBERIS RADIX. Ed. 

ZINGIBERIS RADIX. Lond. 


b) Preserved ginger imported from the East or West In- 
dies. 
ZINGIBERIS RADIX CONDITA. Dub. 


In the botanical arrangement of the well-known plant 
which produces the Ginger, the London College have fol- 
lowed Mr Roscoe of Liverpool, who has given a new classi- 
fication of the Scitamineous plants, in the eighth volume of 
the Linnzean Society, in which he has separated the Zingi- 
ber from the Cardamom. 

Ginger is a perennial plant, indigenous in the East Indies, 
but now cultivated in the West-India islands. It is culti- 
vated there very much in the same manner as potatoes are 
here, and is fit for digging once a-year, unless for preser- 
ving in syrup, when it should be dug at the end of three or 
four months, at which time it is tender and full of sap. 

Ginger is distinguished into two sorts, the black and the 
white. The former is rendered fit for preservation by 
means of boiling water, the latter by insolation; and as it is 
necessary to select the fairest and roundest roots for expo- 


sure to the sun, white ginger is commonly one-third dearer 
than black. 
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Black ginger consists of thick and knotty roots, internally 
of an orange or brownish colour,.externally of a yellow-grey. 
White ginger is less thick ‘and knotty, internally of a red- 
dish-yellow, and externally of a whitish-grey or yellow. It 
is firm and resinous, and more pungent than. the black. 
Pieces which are worm-eaten, light, friable, or soft, and very 
fibrous, are to be rejected. 

Ginger has a fragrant smell, and a hot, biting, aromatic 

taste. 
Ginger root has been, 1823, well analysed by M. Morin, 
-as 1t had been in 1817 by M. Bicicke. Their results agree 
as nearly as could be es beeted from their different modes 
of procedure. 

M. Morin acted upon the root first with alcohol of 0.827, 
and from the tincture by distillation ; and subjecting the re- 
siduum successively to the action of water, ether, and so- 
lution of potass, he got a volatile oil of greenish blue colour, 
_a little extract like osmazome, acetate of potass, and acetic 
acid; a soft brownish yellow resin, acrid, aromatic, and so- 
‘lnhile in ether and alcohol; and a ee dain insoluble in 
_ether. From the remainder of the root, by the action of cold 
_ water, first by maceration, and then by beating and bruis- 
ing, he got gummy matter, animo-vegetable matter, osma- 
zome? sulphur, starch, and lignin. The fibre burnt yielded 
carbonate and muriate of potass, with traces of other salts. 

M. Bucholz used boiling water after the principles soluble 
in alcohol were removed, by which some of the principles, as 
the starch, would be altered ; but his results were, from 1000 
grains, oil 15.6, soft resin 36, extractive 111.5, gummy ex- 
tractive 260, gum 120.5, starch 197.5, tragacanthin 83, lig- 
nin 80, moisture 119 = 1023.1. 

Preserved ginger should be prepared in India from the 
young and succulent roots. When genuine, it is almost 
transparent. That manufactured in Europe is opadne and 
fibrous. 

Medical use.—Ginger is a very useful spice in ela flatu- 
lent colics, and in laxity and debility of the intestines ; it 
does not heat so much as the peppers, but its effects are 
more durable. It may also be applied externally as a rube- 
~ facient. Lately, the powder of ginger, taken in very large 


doses in milk, acquired the reputation of being almost spe- 
- cific in the gout. 


Sp. 3. AMOMUM zEDoARIA. Dud. 
Long Zedoary. 
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Off-—The root. 
ZEDOARIZ RADIX. Dub. 


Tue zedoary is perennial, and grows in i Cylon and Ma- 
labar. The toots come to us in pieces, some inches in 
length, and about a finger thick. | Externally they are 
wrinkled, and of an ash-grey colour, but internally they are 
brownish-red. The best kind comes from Ceylon, and should 
be firm, heavy, of a dark colour within, and neither worm- 
eaten nor very fibrous. It has an agreeably fragrant smell, 
and a warm, bitterish, aromatic taste. 

M. Morin also analyzed zedoary, to ascertain whether roots 
of the same botanical genus agreed in chemical principles, 
and there was no difference except in the absence of sub- 
resin. M. Bucholz got volatile oil 14.2, balsam (resin of 
Morin) 36, extractive 117.5, gummy extractive 312, gum 
45, starch 116, tragacanthin 90, Hgnin 128. moisture 150 
= 1008.7; but what was remarkable, he found in the ashes, 
oxide of copper, which he afterwards got in other vegeta- 
bles. | 

The galanga root of the same family was analysed by 
both chemists. According to Morin, it differed consider- 
ably from the others in being totally destitute of animo-ve- 
getable matters, having very ae osmazome; the resin be- 
ing harder; having a lee ge proportion of sub-resin, and a 
proportion of oxalate of lime. Bucholz got balsam (soft 
resin) 49, volatile oil 5, extractive 97, gum 82.25, traga- 
canthin 414.5, moisture 122.5, lignin 216.5=986.75. 


Sp. '7. AMoMUM CaRDAMOMUM. Dub. ' 

Sp. 10. ———— REPENS. Ld. 

‘Matonra carpAMomMuM. Lond. Smith an i Reed? Cyclo- 
pedia. 


Lesser Cardamom. 


Off—Lesser cardamom seeds. 

AMOMI REPENTIS SEMEN. Lid. 
CARDAMOM! SEMINA. Loga. 

CARDAMOMI MINORIS SEMINA. Dud. 


Botu of these species of Amomum are natives of Tae) 
The Edinburgh College, on the authority of Sonnerat, has 
supposed these seeds to be the product of the repens, while 
the Dublin College, with Murray, Willdenow, and all the 
foreign pharmaceutical writers, ascribe them to the cardamo- 
mum ; and to increase the confusion, the London College 
have referred this last to a new genus ; which Dr Maton, 


é 
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‘‘ from an accurate description of the plant communicated 
to the Linnzean Society by Mr White, surgeon, Madras, na- 
med Elettaria, from. the appellation of Eilettari, originally gi- 
ven to this tribe by Van Reed, in his Hortus MGIRDOT itl 
and is now called by Dr Smith, Matonia. 

Cardamom seeds are very warm, grateful, pungent, aro- 
matic, and frequently employed as such in practice. From 
4.80 parts Neumann got about 20 of volatile oil, 15 of resi- 
nous, and 45 of watery extract. The husks of the seeds, 
which have very little smell or taste, may be commodious- 
ly separated, by committing the whole to the mortar, when 
the seeds will readily pulverize, so as to be freed from the 
husk by the sieve: this should not be done till just. before 
using them; for if kept without the husks, they soon lose 
considerably of their flavour. 


_AMyGpALus communis. Ld. Dub. var. g and y» Lond. 
Willd. g. 981. sp. 2. Icosandria Monogynia. SNe. ord. 
Pomacee, Linn., Rosacee, sect. Drupacee, Juss. 


. The almond tree. 


Off, a)—The kernel; sweet almonds. 

AMYGDALI COMMUNIS NUCLEI. Amyedalee dulces ex va- 
rietate sativa. Ld. 

-AMYGDALE DuLcEes. Dub. Lond. var. 8. 
6) The kernel; bitter almonds. 

AMYGDALH AMARE. Lond. var. y. 


The almond tree nearly resembles the peach. It origi- 
nally came from Syria and Barbary, but is now much cultiva- 
ted inthe south of Europe. There is no-apparent difference 
between the trees which produce the sweet and bitter al- 
monds, and very little betwixt the kernels themselves ; and 
it is even said, but without probability, that the same tree 
has, by a de | in culture, afforded both. 

The almond is a flattish kernel, of a white colour, and of 
a bland sweet taste, or a strong bitter one.. The skins of 
both sorts are thin, brownish, unpleasant, and covered with 
an arid powdery substance. ‘They are very apt to become 

rancid on keeping, and to be preyed on by insects, which 
eat out the internal part, leaving the almond to appearance 
entire. ‘To these circumstances regard ought to be had in 

the choice of them. 

The true composition of the kernel of the almond, and 
of emulsive seeds in general, was first made known by Boul- 
lay. They were formerly supposed to consist chiefly of amy- 
laceous matter with oil, but he shewed that they contain no 
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starch, and that 100 parts are composed of fixed -oil 54, 
albumen 24, liquid sugar 6, gum 3, fibre 4, pellicles 5, 
water 3.5, loss and acetic acid 0.5; so that, in fact, they 
are analogous to a concrete milk, and almond emulsion 
may be truly considered as a vegetable milk, and by coagu- 
lating the albumen, a very delicate whey may be prepared 
from it as from milk, ayhihe 
-- ‘Fhe bland oil, called Almond oil, is obtained from bitter 
as well as sweet almonds by expression, if no heat be em- 
ployed ; but if heated, the oil expressed from bitter almonds 
is impregnated more or less with the narcotic volatile oil, as 
is readily manifested by its smell and taste. | 

‘Sweet almonds are of greater use in food than as medicine, 
but they are reckoned to afford little nourishment; and when 
eaten in substance, are not easy of digestion, unless thorough- 
ly comminuted.. ‘They are supposed, on account of their unc- 
tuous quality, to obtund acrimonious juices in the prime viz: 
peeled sweet almonds, eaten six or eight at a time, sometimes 
give present relief in the heartburn. 

Bitter almonds have been found poisonous to dogs and 
smaller animals ; and a water distilled from them, when made ' 
of a certain degree of strength, has had the same effects. 
The essential oil obtained by distillation is one of the most 
virulent poisons known. Nevertheless bitter almonds are 
every day used in cookery, on account of their agreeable 
flavour; but there are some habits, in which the, smallest 
quantity produces urticaria, and other unpleasant symptoms. 

Medical use.-—Almond oil is supposed to blunt acrimo- 
nious humours, and to soften and relax the solids: hence 
its use internally, in tickling coughs, heat of urine, pains 
‘and inflammations ; and externally, in tensions and rigidity 
of particular parts. On triturating almonds with water, the 
oil and water unite together, by the mediation of the albumi- 
nous matter of the kernel, and form a bland milky liquor,’ 
called an Emulsion, which may be given freely in acute or 
inflammatory disorders. As the bitter almond imparts its 
peculiar taste when treated in this way, the sweet almonds 
alone are employed in making emulsions. 
~~ Several unctuous and resinous substances, of themselves 
‘not miscible with water, may, by trituration with almonds, 
be easily mixed with it into the form of an emulsion ; and are 
thus excellently fitted for medicinal use. In this form cam- 
phor, and the resinous purgatives, may be commodiously 
taken. 3 

It is a singular fact, that the seeds of two varieties of the 
same kernel should differ so essentially in their chemical 
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composition; the bitter almonds containing a deleterious 
principle, which does not exist in the sweet variety, although 
found in its bark, leaves and flowers ; while the sweet con- 
tains a muco-saccharine principle, wanting in the bitter. 
-. The existence of hydrocyanic or prussic acid, as a vegetable 
principle, was discovered in 1802 by Bohm, in the distilled 
water of bitter almonds. By repeated cohobation of the same 
water with fresh quantities of bitter almonds, Von Ittner ob- 
tained from six pounds of almonds, one drachm and 40 

rains of volatile oil, and two pounds of very concentrated 
‘distilled water. The oil was of a golden yellow, heavier 
than water, and disposed to crystallize. ‘Their smell was 
pungent, kernelly; and their taste bitter and acrid. Some 
curious observations in regard to the chemical properties of 
this oil, have been made by Vogel and Robiquet. 

The hydrocyanic acid was discovered in the leaves of the 
cherry laurel by Schrader, also in 1802; im peach blossoms 
and leaves by Vauquelin; in cherry water by Von Ittner, 
and in the bark of the bird cherry by John. In all these 
and many similar substances, the acid is modified by its in- 
timate combination with a volatile oil. | 

Laurel water is prepared, according to the Prussian Phar- 
macopeeia, by drawing off three pounds of distilled water 
from two pounds of the fresh leaves. ‘Thomassen von 
Thuessink observed it to produce immediately cheerfulness, 
a lower pulse, and quiet sleep. It has hitherto been chiefly 
recommended in melancholy with an atrabilious constitu- 
tion, and in obstructions of the liver with a viscid state of 
blood. : | ete 
- Peach blossoms are also recommended as an anthelmintic 
purgative. They are given in infusion ; half an ounce of the 
fresh petals, or a drachm of the dry, fora dose. A syrup 
‘is officinal in Wirtemberg. — : 

The bird-cherry bark is used in substance against agues, 
and in decoction against rheumatism, and slight, or resi- 
duary, syphilitic affections. 

___ Hydrocyanic acid has recently been much used. It was 
‘first tried in Italy by Brera and: Borda in hypersthenic dis- 
eases, and violent pulmonary inflammations, and in worms. 
Magendie in Paris recommended it in pulmonary consump- 
tions, and Dr Granville not only quickly made known in 
this country the continental experiments with hydrocyanic 
acid, but he has prosecuted the subject with great zeal, and 
has extended its use to asthma, sympathetic cough, spasmo- 
dic cough of pregnant women, acute pain attending abor- 
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tion, xc. It is prepared by the Apothecaries Company in 
London, for medical purposes, from cyanuret of mercury 
ib. i, hydrochloric acid ib..1, and water th. v. Four pints 
are drawn off and rectified through chalk; but it-has not 
been admitted into the recent eaiion of the Pharmacopeeia. 
‘The French Pharmacopeeia prescribes Vauquelin’s process, 
which consists in dissolving one part of cyanuret of mercury 
in eight parts of water by means of a gentle heat, and trans- 
mitting through it a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen until 
a little remain in excess. ‘The sulphuret of mercury form- 
ed is separated by filtration. The filtered liquor is hydro- 
cyanie acid with a little sulphuretted hydrogen, which is 
easily separated by shaking it with some subcarbonate of 
Jead, and again filtering. Ten drops of this acid may be 
given in six or eight ounces of any proper vehicle, in the 
dose of a table spoonful every third hour. I have em- 
ployed it so rarely that Iam not entitled to give any opinion 
of its effects from my own experience; but itis not well fit- 
ted for general use ; as besides being dangerous from its ac- 
tivity, it very readily becomes effete from exposure to light, 
or imperfect preservation. I should be disposed to prefer 
the distilled water of bitter almonds or cherry laurel water, 
as being more manageable, and less liable to decomposition. 


Amyutum. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
Starch from wheat flour. 


Wueat flower consists chiefly of starch, gluten, albumen,. 
and a sweet mucilage. These may be easily separated by 
forming the flour imo a paste with a little water, and wash- 
ing this paste with fresh quantities of water until it runs 
from it colourless. What remains is the gluten, which, if 
not the same with, is very analogous to, the fibrine of, ani- 
mal substances. From the eS with which the paste was 
washed, a white powder, Amylum, separates on standing. 
The albumen and sweet mucilage remain dissolved in the 
water. By evaporating it, the albumen first separates in 
white flakes, and the sweet mucilage may be got by total 
evaporation. 

Starch is a fine white powder, generally concreted in 
friable hexagonal columns, smooth to the feel, and emitting 
a particular sound when compressed. It has neither taste 
nor smell. It is decomposed by heat. It is not, soluble in 
cold water or inalcohol. Warm water about 190 F. con- - 
verts it into a kind of mucilage, which on ccoling assumes.a 
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gelatinous consistence. - This jelly, when dried by heat, be- 
comes transparent and brittle like gum, but is not soluble in 
cold water. Starch, after being thus dissolved in hot water, 
cannot be reduced to its original state. It is precipitated by 
infusion of galls, and the precipitate is redissolved on heat- 
ing the mixture to 120°, but is not soluble in alcohol. Itis 
the most delicate test of iodin, forming with it a fine blue or 
violet colour. At 78 F. its watery solution ferments with 
the addition of yeast. By roasting it becomes soluble in 
cold water, and it is converted by three or four hours’ boil-. 
ing with sulphuric acid into a saccharine liquid. ; 

It is found in many vegetables combined with different 
substances : | : vB TEN 


1. With gluten or fibrin; as in wheat, rye, and other 
similar seeds. . 
2. With extractive; as in beans, peas, lupins, &c. 
_ 3. With mucilaginous matter; as in the potatoe, and ° 
many other roots, in unripe corn. : 
_ 4, With saccharine matter in beet root, and in corn 
after it has begun to germinate. 45 
5. With an acrid principle; as in the root of the bur- 
dock, jatropha manihot, arum asarum, and other tu- 
berous roots. 


In this country starch is manufactured from wheat flour 
and potatoe; in the West Indies from the jatropha manihot, 
the well-known arrow root. Starch is not absolutely iden- 
tical as obtained from different vegetables. M. Planche 
found that the specific grayity of flour starch to potatoe 
starch was as 62 to 84; and this difference was not unimpor- 
tant in Pharmacy, as the former serves admirably to sus- 
pend camphor, and the latter is unfit. Py RONG? di 

Medical use.—As a constituent of many vegetable sub- 
stances, it forms a most important alimentary substance. In 
a medical point of view, it is to be considered as a demul- 
cent; and accordingly, it forms the principal ingredient of 
an officinal lozenge, and a mucilage prepared from it often 
produces excellent effects, both taken by the mouth, and in 
the form of a clyster in dysentery, and diarrhcea from irri- 
tation of the intestines. Externally flour or starch is the 
usual application in erysipelatous affections of the skin, but 
upon what principle is not very apparent, unless it be an ~ 
empirical practice remaining from the pathology which 
dreaded the repulsion of all external inflammations. 
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AMYRIS. Bin 
Willd. g. 755. Octandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Dumo- 

s@, Linn., Terbinthacee, Juss. tow. Bia 
Sp. 2. AMYRIS ELEMIFERA. Lond. Dub. 


Elemi. 
Off-—The resin called Elemi. 
Evemi. Resina. Lond. Dub. 


_ Exemr was originally brought from Egypt or Ethiopia in 
masses of two or three pounds wrapped up in palm leaves. 
This kind is now rare, and it is chiefly imported from the warm 
provinces of America in tin cases, in large masses, which 
are afterwards divided, and the pieces wrapped up in parch- 
ment. ‘This variety is softer than the other, and has a mix- 
ed odour of lemon and camphor. Its taste is strong and acrid. 
The tree which furnishes this elemi grows in Carolina 
and Spanish America. In dry weather, and especially at 
full moon, incisions are made in the bark, from which a re- 
sinous juice flows, and is left to harden in the sun. Dr 
‘Wright says, that on wounding the bursera gummifera, a’ 
thick milky liquor flows, which soon concretes into a resin 
exactly resembling the elemi of the shops. 
American elemi has been analyzed by M. Bonastre, who 
found it to contain 60 parts of a transparent resin soluble in 
alcohol at 60°; 24 of a resinoid substance soluble in boiling 
alcohol, and deposited on cooling, white and opaque, and 
incapable of forming a soap with caustic ley; 12.5 parts of 
‘volatile oil; 2 of bitter extractive, and 1.5 of acid and im- 
urities. This may be given as an example of the analysis 
‘of native resins in general. 3 2 













Sp. 18. AMYRIS ZEYLANDICA. 


A kind of elemi which comes from the East Indies is coil 
‘to be the produce of this species. 1 


Sp. 6. AMYRIS GILEADENSIS. 
Off.—Balsam of Gilead. . A liquid resin. 
AMYRIDIS GILEADENSIS RESINA. din. 


- Tuts substance, which has also-had the name of Bal- 
samum Judaicum, Syriacum, de Mecca, Opobalsamum, &c. 
is a resinous juice, obtained from an evergreen tree, grow- 
‘ing spontaneously, particularly on the Asiatic side of the 
Red Sea, near Mecca. The true opobalsamum, according 
to Alpinus, is at first turbid and white, of a very strong 
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ungent smell, like that of turpentine, but much sweeter 5 
and of a bitter, acrid, astringent taste: upon being kept for 
Isome time, it becomes thin, limpid, of a greenish hue, then 
lof a golden yellow, and at length of the colour of honey. 
} This balsam is in high esteem among the eastern nations, 
both as a medicine, and as an odoriferous unguent and cos- 
inetic. Butin Europe it is never obtained genuine; and as 
ll the signs of its goodness are fallacious, it has been very 
Irarely employed. Nor need we-regret it; for any of the 
Nother resinous fluids, such as the balsam of Canada or Co- 
paiba, will answer every purpose full as well. : 
5 The dried berries of this tree were formerly kept under 
Ithe title of Carpo-balsamum, and the dried twigs under that 
of Xylo-balsamum. Although Willdenow has inserted the 
jamyris opobalsamum as a distinct species, he thinks they are 
ithe same. ! ) 


} Ancuusa TIncTor1a. Ed. Dub. 

} Willd. 9. 277. sp. 7. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
\Asperifolie, Linn., Borraginee, Juss. 

} Alkanet, or false alkanet. 

|. Of —The root. 

} ANCHUSE TINCTORIZ RADIX. Ed. 

ANCHUSE RADIX. Dub. 


Tuis plant is a native of Europe: it is sometimes cultivated 
Jin our gardens; but the greatest quantities are raised in France 
and Germany, particularly about Montpelier and in Silesia, 
from whence the dried roots are usually imported tous. The 
alkanet root produced in England is much inferior in colour 
Sto that brought from abroad. Ht | 

§ Alkanet root has little or no smell; when recent, it has a 
gbitterish astringent taste, but when dried scarcely any. Its 
ichief use is for colouring oils, ointments and plasters. As 
§the colour is confined to the cortical part, the small roots 
gare best, having proportionally more bark than the large. 

Alkanet root has been analyzed by Mr John of Berlin. 
qj The colouring power resides in a peculiar substance, soluble 
Hin alcohol, ether and oils, and not soluble in water; distin- 
Wguished from the resins by not being fusible, and not being 
precipitated by water from its solution in alcohol. The 
tincture by evaporation changes from carmine red to blue, 
gand then to greenish, and the dry extract has an indigo 
blue colour. Acids heighten the red colour of the tincture, 
and alkalies change it to blue, which is restored to the ori- 
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ginal colour by acids. The bark yields only about 5.50 
per cent. of this substance, which John calls Pseudo-alcannin, 
to distinguish it from the unexamined colouring matter of 
the real alkanet which is furnished by the Lawsonia inermis, - 
a native of India, Syria and Egypt. | 


ANETHUM. | 

Willd. g. 560. Smith, g. 151. Pentandria Digynia,—Nat. | 
ord. Umbellate, Linn., Umbellifere, Juss. f 

Willd. sp. 1. ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. Lond. 


Dill. 
Of-—The seed. 
ANETHI SEMINA. Lond. - 


Dixz is an annual umbelliferous plant, cultivated in gar- 
dens, as well for culinary as medical use. The seeds are of } 
a pale yellowish colour, in shape nearly oval, convex on one | 
side, and flat on the other. Their taste is moderately warm 
and pungent; their smell aromatic, but not of the most 
agr eeable kind. The seeds are recommended as car minative 
in flatulent colics. 


Willd. sp. 3. Smith, sp. 1. ANETHUM ¥GENICULUM. Led. 
Lond. Dub. 


Sweet Fennel. 
Off:—The seeds. 


a) ANETHI FQ@NICULI SEMINA. Lid. 

FaNICULI DULCIS SEMINA. Dub. 

Fa@nicuLt SEMINA. Lond. TANG 

Turis is a biennial plant, of which there are four varieties. 
One of these, the common fennel, is indigenous on chalky 
cliffs. The sweet fennel, the variety, which is officinal, 
grows wild in Italy, but is also cultivated in our gardens. Tt 
is smaller in all its parts than the common, except the seeds, 
which are considerably larger. 

The seeds of both mie have an ar omatic smell, and a 
moder ately warm pungent taste: those of the feniculum 
dulce are in flavour most agreeable, and have also.a consider- 
able degree of sweetness. 

From 960 parts, Neumann ‘obtained 20 of volatile oil, by 
alcohol, 84 resinous extract, 120 fixed oil, and then by wa- 
ter 129 of a bitter extract. 

Medical use.—Carminative. 
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ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. Lid. - 
Willd. g. 543, sp. 1.—Smith, g. 138. sp. 1.—Pentandrie 
Digynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate, Linn. Juss. 


Angelica. 


Of:-—The root. 7: 

_ ANGELICE ARCHANGELICE RADIX. Lid. 

_ ANGELICA is a large biennial umbelliferous plant. It 
srows spontaneously on the banks of rivers in alpine coun- 
tries. It has been found wild in England, but it is doubtful 
whether it be indigenous. For the use of the shops it is cul- 
tivated in gardens. 

All the parts of angelica, especially the roots, have a fra- 
grant aromatic smell, and a pleasant bitterish warm taste, 

glowing upon the lips and palate for some time after they 
ne been chewed. ‘The fresh root, wounded early in the 
spring, is said to yield an odorous yellow juice, which slow- 
ly exsiccated, proves a gum-resin, very rich in the virtues 
of the angelica. On drying the root, this juice concretes in- 
to distinct molecules, which, on cutting it longitudinally, ap- 
pear distributed in Kittle veins. Angelica roots are apt, to 

row mouldly, and to be preyed on by insects. Baumé 
says, that it is only the roots gathered in the spring that are 
subject to this inconvenience, ‘and that when gathered in the 

autumn they keep good several years. 

John analyzed, the dried angelica root, and proved that it 
bate its peculiar properties to a considerable proportion of 
essential oil, and acrid resin; but it also contains much 
gum and some inulin. 

Angelica is one of the most elegant aromatics of European 
growth, though little regarded in the present practice. The 
reot, which is the most efficacious part, is used in the aro- 
matic tincture. The candied stalks make an agreeable 
sweetmeat, which is frequently presented in deserts to pro- 
mots digestion. | 





_ AneustTuRA cortex. Dub. See BonpLaNpIA. 
| 
 AwNtst sEmiInA. Dub. Lond. See Pimpineisa. 


_ ANTHEMIS, 

— Willd. g. 1517, Smith, g. 376. Syngenesia P plgamiee Su- 
erfiua.—Nat. ord. Composite Radiate, Linn., § Synatheree, 
ect. Corymbifere, Juss. 

eee sp. 15, Smith, sp. 1. ANTHEMIS NopiLis. Zid. Lond. 
ub 


Chamomile. 
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Of-—The flowers. 


ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS FLORES. Ld. Se i B 
ANTHEMIDIS FLORES. Flores simplices. eas er SAA 
FLORES CHAMAMELI. Dub. : b 


CHAMOMILE is a perennial plant, indigenous in the south 
of England, but cultivated in our gardens for the purposes 
of medicine. The flowers have a strong, but ungrateful, 
aromatic smell, and a very bitter nauseous taste. The 
flowers of the common Breet Matricaria chamomilla, have 
similar properties. 

Their active constituents are Pitter extractive, and essen 
tial oil. To the latter is to be ascribed their antispasmodic, 
carminative, cordial, and diaphoretic effects ; ; to the nae 
their influence in promoting digestion. | 

Neumann obtained from 480. parts, 180 of alcoholic ex- 
tract, and afterwards 120 of watery; and revere the Apes 
eadus e, 240 of watery, and 60 alcoholic. 

Med. use. Chamomile flowers are a very common aiid 
excellent remedy, which is often used with advantage in 
spasmodic diseases, 1 in hysteria, in spasmodic and flatulent 
colics, in suppression of the menstrual discharge, in the vo- 
miting of puerperal women, in the afterpains, in: | gout, in 
podagra, intermittents, and in typhus. | 

Chamomile is also. capable of exciting vomiting, espe- 
cially when given in warm infusion ; and in this way it is of- 
ten used to fastet the action of other emetics. eat ae 

Externally, chamomile flowers are applied as.a ee 
and emollient, in the form of glyster or embrocation, i in colic, 
dysentery and strangulated herhia; &e. 

Chamomile flowers are exhibited, © . 

1. In substance, in the form of powder, or rather of elec- 
tuary, in doses of from half a drachm to two drachms, either 
alone, or combined with Peruvian bark, as for the cure of 
intermittent fevers. 

2. In infusion, in the form of tea.. This may Saher ba 
drunk warm, for PIDRORRS the action of Emenee, or cold, 
as a stomachic. 

3. In decoction or extract. These forms contain only the 
extractive, and therefore may be considered as gaye bit- 
ters. 

4. The essential oil may be obtained by distillation. This 
possesses the antispasmodic powers in a higher degree than 
the simple flowers, but, on the contrary, does not possess the 
virtues depending on the presence of the es extractive: 

eos 
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Sp. ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Pellitory of Spain. 


Of.—The root. 
Rapix ANTHEMIDIS PYRETHRE. din. 
Raprx pyreturi. Dub. Lond. 


Tus plant, though a native of warm climates, as Barbary, 
bears the ordinary winters of this country, and often flowers 
successively from Christmas to May. The roots also grow 
larger with us than those with which the shops are usually 
supplied from abroad. They are seldom so big as the little 
finger, and the best are dry, compact, of a brown colour, 
and not easily cut with a knife. 

Pellitory reot has no sensible smell ; its taste is very pecu~ 
liar, exciting a mixed sensation of coldness and acrimony 
succeeded by a great flow of saliva and durable tremulous 
pulsations in the tongue and other soft parts which it touches, 
but in a less degree than arum root; the juice expressed 
from it has scarcely any acrimony, nor is the root itself so 
pungent when fresh, as after it has been dried. Neumann 
obtained from 960 parts of the dry root only 40 of alcoholic 
extract, which was excessively pungent. Its acrimony, 
therefore, is derived from a resin. John found that the 
greater part of the watery extract consisted of inulin. 

Medical use.—The principal use of pellitory root is for. 
promoting the salival flux, as a masticatory; by this means 
it often relieves the toothach, some kinds of pains in the 
head, and lethargic complaints. A saturated tincture is the 
nostrum of some dentists. A vinous infusion is also useful 
in debility of the tongue. 


AnTIMoNiIuM. Stibium. 
Antimony. 
Antimony is found, 


I. In its metallic state, at Sala in Sweden, Allemont in 
France, and Andreasberg in the Harz. | 


II. Mineralized with sulphur. 
1. Grey antimony. 
a. Compact ; 
b. Foliated ; 
c. Radiated ; 
d. Plumose. 
2. Nickeliferous. 
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III. Oxidized... 
1. White ore—Bohemia, Theol 
2. Ochre—Freyberg. 
3. Red ore—Saxony, Hungary, Rete 


The grey ore of antimony is the state in which it is offici- 
nal, and also that in which it is most commonly found. 


ANTIMONI sULPHURETUM. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Sulphuret of antimony. 


ANTIMONY is obtained from its ores by oradually detona- 
ting in a large crucible four parts of sulphuretted anti- 
mony, three af crude tartar, and one and a half of nitrate of 
potash, reduced to a fine powder, and intimately mixed. 
The detonated mass is then to be fused, and poured into a 
heated mould, greased with a little fat, ieciwhiuh it is allow- 
ed to: consolidate. It is then turned out, and the-scoriz are 
separated from the antimony, which will weigh about one- 
fourth part of the sulphuret employed. The scoriz are a 
mixture of sulphuret of potass and of eure and. ying be 
preserved for other purposes. 

Another method of obtaining antimony is by melting dives 
parts of sulphuretted antimony with one of iron. ‘The sul- 
phur combines with the iron, and forms a scoria above the 
antimony, which melts and occupies the ie part of the 
crucible. 

Metallic antimony is white, very brilliant, lamelideed: 
specific gravity 6.702; moderately hard; pulverizable; fu- 
sible at 809; volatile when highly ignited ; sensible taste 
and smell ; faite aie in cold air; oxidizable by air and 
heat ; oxide fusible into a yellow-brown glass; decomposes 
water when ignited; oxidized by the sulphuric and nitric 
acids ; combines with phosphorus and supa Oxides: co- 
lour glass yellow and hyacinthine. 

Medical ‘use. —Formerly metallic antimony was given in- 
ternally; but as its action depended entirely on the acid 
which it met with in the stomach, its effects were very uncer- 
tain and often violent. Cups were also made of antimony, 
which imparted to wine that stood in them, for some time, 
an emetic quality. But both these improper modes of exhi- 
biting this metal are now laid aside. 

Although sulphuretted antimony be a natural sroduction,. 
yet it is commonly sold in the form of loaves, which have 
been separated from the pgiie and .other impurities of the 
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ore, by fusion, and a species of filtration. ‘The ore is melt- 
ed in conical well-baked earthen pots, having one or more 
small holes in their apices: The fire is applied round and 
above these pots; and as soon as the sulphuretted antimony 
melts, it drops through the holes into vessels placed beneath 
to receive it, while the stony and other impurities remain 
behind. As antimony is volatile, the mouths and joinings 
of the pots must be closed and luted. The upper part of 
the loaves thus obtained is more spongy, lighter and im- 
pure, than the lower, which is therefore always to be pre- 
ferred. ‘These loaves have a dark-grey colour externally, 
but on being broken they appear to be composed of radia- 
ted striz, of a metallic lustre, having the colour of lead. The 
goodness of the loaves is estimated from their compactness 
and weight, from the largeness and distinctness of the strize, 
and from their being entirely vaporizable by heat. - Lead 
has been sold for antimony ; ; but its texture is rather folia- 
ted than striated, and it: is not vaporizable. The presence 
of arsenic, which renders the antimony unfit for medical 
purposes, is known by its emitting the smell of garlic when 
thrown upon live coals, and by other tests mentioned under 
arsenic. ‘The presence of manganese or iron is known by 
their not being volatilized by a red heat. oi ba 

Sulphuretted antimony was employed by the aticients, in 
collyria, against inflammations of the eyes, and for staining 
the eye-brows black. Its internal use does not seem to have 
been established till towards the end of the fifteenth century ; 
and even at that time it was by many looked upon as poison- 
ous. -But experience has now fully evinced, that it may be 
administered with perfect safety, being often used, particu- 
larly in chronic eruptions ; that some of the ares ee of 
it are medicines of great efficacy.. 

Of: Prep.—Antimony is at present the meee of many offi- 
cinal preparations, to:be afterwards mentioned. But besides 
those still retained, many others have been formerly in use, 
and are still employed by different practitioners. The fol- 
lowing table, drawn up by Dr Black, exhibits a distinct view 
of the. whole, with the otiearelke names at that time. ~ 


DR BLACK’S TABLE OF THE PREPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY. 
Medicines are prepared either from crude antimony, or 


from the pure metallic part of it called regulus. : 
p 2 ae 
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From Crude Antimony. 


1. By trituration. | 
Antimonium preparatum. Lond. 


II. By the action of heat and air. 
Flores antimonii sine addito. | 
Vitrum antimonii. Ed. 
Antimonium vitrificatum. Lond. 
Vinum antimonii ceratum. Ed. 


III. By the action of alkalies. 
Hepar antimonii mitissimum. | 
Regulus antimoni medicinalis. 5 
Hepar ad Kermes minerale. Geoffroz. 
Hepar ad tinct. antimonii. 
Kermes minerale. 
Sulphur antimonii precipitatum. Ed. et Lond. 
IV. By the action of nitre. ; 
Crocus antim. mitissimus, vulgo Regulus antim. medicinalis. 
Crocus antimonii. Ed. et Lond. 
Antimonii emeticum mitius. Boerh. : 

_ Antim. ustum cum nitro, vuigo Calx antimonii nitrata. Ed. 
Antimonium calcinatum. Lond. Vulgo Antimonium. diaphoret. 
Antim. caleareo-phosphoratum, sive pulvis antimonialis, Ed. 
Pulvis antimonialis. Lond. 

v. By the action of acids. 
Antim. vitriolat. Klaunig. 

_ Antim. cathartic. Wilson. iFkG2 
Antimonium muriatum, vulgo Butyrum antim, Ed. 
Antimonium muriatum. Lond. 

Pulvis algarothi, sive Mercurius Vite. 
Bezoardicum minerale. 

~ Antimonium tartarisatum, vulgo Tartarus emeticus. Ed. 

°... Antimonium tartarisatum. Lond. | 

~ Vinum antimonii tartarisati. Ed. et Lond. 

Vinum antimonii. Lond. 


From the Regulus. 


This metal, separated from the sulphur by different pro- — 
cesses, 1S called Regulus antimonit simplex, Regulus martialis, 
Regulus jovialis, &c. From it were prepared, 


I. By the action of heat and air, 
Flores argentei, sive nix antimonii. 
It, By the action of nitre, 
Cerussa antimonii. 
Stomachicum Poterii. 
- Antihecticum Poterti. 
Cardiacum Poterii. 
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- Preparations, which have their name from ee, 

but scarcely contain any of 1 it. 
Cinnabaris antimonii. 
Tinctura antimonii. 

To this table of Dr Black’s, which i is left unaltered, I shall 
add another, of the officinal preparations, not taken from the 
mode of preparation, but from the nature of the product. 

Antimony is exhibited, 


I. In its metallic state, 
Combined with sulphur. 
Sulphuretum antimonii. £. D. L. 
: preparatum. £. D. 











li. Oxidized. 
a. Protoxide combined with sulphur, 
|. Sulphuretum antimonii precipitatum. F. Z. 
2. Sulphur antimoniatum fuscum. D. 
3. Antimonii vitrum. L. 
b. Protoxide combined with muriatic acid, 
- Oxidum antimonii nitro-muriaticum. D. : 
“ec. Protoxide combined with tartaric acid and potass, . 
 Tartras antimonii. &. 
Antimonium tartarisatum. LZ. 
Tartarum antimoniatum, sive emeticum. D. 
Dissolved in wine, Vinum tartratis antimonii. 2. 
- Dissolved in diluted alcohol, Vinum antimonii tartarisati. LZ. 
d. Protoxide combined with phosphate of lime, 
Qxidum antimonii cum phosphate calcis. JF. 
Pulvis antimonialis. Z. D. 


Tuese are the present officinal preparations of antimony. 
in estimating their comparative value, we may attend to the 
following observations. All the metallic preparations are 
meertain, as it entirely depends on the state of the sto- 
mach, whether they act at all, or operate with dangerous 
violence. “The sulphuret. is exposed, though in a less de- 
sree, to the same ‘objections. | 

The preparations in which antimony is in the state of | per- 
yxide, are perfectly insoluble in any vegetable or animal 
cid, and are also found to be inert when ae into the sto- 
mach. | 

The remaining preparations of antimony, or those in 
vhich it is in the state of protoxide, are readily soluble in 
he juices of the stomach, and act in very minute doses. Of 
ts saline preparations, only. those can be used internally 
vhich contain a vegetable acid; for its soluble combinations 
vith the simple acids are very acrid and corrosive. In ge- 
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aeral,ithe surest and best preparations of antimony are those 
which contain a known quantity of the: metal in its state of 
protoxide. : 
The general effects of antimonials are, in pt dices, dia- 
horesis, nausea; in large doses, full vomiting and. purging. 
Rola allege that antimonials are of most use in fevers when 
they do not produce any sensible evacuation, as is said to be 
the case sometimes with James’s powder. ‘They therefore 
prefer it in typhus, and emetic tartar in synochus, i in which 
there is the appearance at first of more: activity in the sys- 
tem, and more apparent cause for evacuation. 


ANTIMONII VITRUM, s. s.  Antimonil oxydum sulphura- 
tum vitrificatum. Lond. 


Tue sulphuretted oxide of see sree commonly 
called Glass of Antimony. 


The glass of antimony, which in the older editions of our 
Pharmacopeeias was among the officinal preparations, and 
then rejected altogether, is now restored by the London 
College 1824, but inserted among the materia medica, as an 
article to be purchased, not prepared. ‘The manner of pre- 
paring it was thus set down in the Edinburgh Pharmacoperia 
1805. 

‘Strew sulphuret of antimony, beat into a coarse powder, like 
sand, upon a shallow, unglazed, earthen vessel, and apply 

a gentle heat underneath, that the antimony may be heated . 

slowly: stirring it, at the ‘sue time, continually, to pre- 
‘vent it from running into lumps. White vapours, of a 

sulphureous smell, will arise from it. When they cease 
‘with the degree of heat “first applied, increase the fire a 
little, so that vapours may again arise; go on in this man» 
ner, till the powder, when brought to a red heat, exhales 
no more vapour. Melt this powder in a diticible, with 
an intense heat, till it assumes the appearance of melted 
glass; then pour it out on a heated brass plate. 


In the first part of this process great part of the sulphur is 
driven off, while the antimony is converted into protoxide. 
In this state it was formerly called Antimonial Ash, Cinis 
Antimoniit. In the second part this ash is melted. Mr 
Phillips seems to consider the presence of silex derived from 
the crucible as necessary for the vitrification, and in fact the 
glass of antimony always contains a notable proportion of 
silex, generally more than 5 per cent. 

~ "When properly prepared, it is in thin plates broken 
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into fragments, having .a metallic steel grey lustre, but 
-tolerably transparent,-and of a garnet, hyacinthine or orange 
‘red viewed by transmitted light. It is hard and rings, and 
is brittle, easily reduced to a brown powder. It is insolu- 
-ble:in water, but soluble in acids and in cream of tartar; the 
weak acids leaving red flocculi, like Kermes mineral, undis- 
‘solved. 2 i Re Net tt ke BES 
It may be impure from containing too much. silica or 
‘oxide of iron; and glass of lead may be sold for it.. But it 
it known to be good, if it is capable of being dissolved, with 
the exception of a few. red flocculi, when digested in strong 
muriatic acid. ‘The presence of an excess of silica is known 
by a gelatinous or sandy residuum; of iron by the dark co- 
dour of the solution, and its precipitation by the ferroprus- 
siate of potass; and lead is detected by its forming shining 
crystalline flakes, which, when dissolved’ in distilled water, 
give a white precipitate with sulphuric acid. The substitu- 
tion of glass of lead is also detected when it is boiled in a so- 
lution of cream‘of tartar, in order. to make tartar emetic ; 
by scarcely any of it being dissolved, and by its being soon 
rendered black, according to Mr Phillips. . ~ | 
-. Medical use.—Glass. of animony is a_very active prepara- 
tion of antimony, but unequal in its effects, and therefore 
unfit for internal. exhibition. Ree 
Pharmaceutical use.—It is employed for the preparation 
of tartar emetic, for which it has been long recommended, 
and particularly by the late Dr Murray, as the fittest of the 
antimonial oxides. . a 


Agua. 

Water. 
. Water does not enter the list of materia medica of any of 
the Colleges ; but it is so important an agent, both in the cure 
of diseases, and in the practice of pharmacy, that a brief ac- 
count of its varieties and properties can scarcely be consi- 
dered as superfluous. rae : 
~ Water consists of hydrogen combined with oxygen, in the 
proportion of 1.25 to 10., or 88.8 and 11.1 per cent. by weight, 
and is formed by the ccmbination of two volumes of hy- 
drogen with one of oxygen. Water is transparent, colour- 
less, inodorous, and insipid. As water is assumed as the 
standard, or unity, in all tables of specific gravity of fluids 
‘and solids, it is necessary to know that a cubic inch of it 
weighs, at 30 inches barometer, and 60° thermometer, 
253.724 grains. At 30° it exists in a solid form, and is cry- 
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stallized. At 212° it expands to 1700 or 1800 times its bulk, 
and is converted into a very elastic transparent and colour- 
less vapour. Water absorbs small quantities of the simple 
gases, especially oxygen. It dissolves several of the sali- 
fiable bases, and in some degree all saline bodies, and is es- 
sential to the crystallization of most of them. It is composed 
and decomposed in many instances, and its chemical agency 
is almost universal. ; : | 

Water should be perfectly transparent, and have neither 
smell nor taste, but it is never found perfectly pure; and 
sometimes it is unfit for the use of man. Atmospheric wa- 
ter comprehends snow and rain water. When collected in 
the open fields, it is the purest natural water: that whieh 
falls in towns, or is collected from the roofs of houses, is 
contaminated with soot, animal effluvia, and other impurities, 
although after it has rained for some time, the quantity of 
these diminishes so much, that Morveau says that it may be 
rendered almost perfectly pure by means of a little barytie 
water, and exposure to the atmosphere. Snow water is sup- 
posed to be unwholesome, but it is not very apparent upon 
what principle. Atmospheric water, after it falls, either re- 
mains on the surface of the earth, or penetrates through it 
until it meet with some impenetrable obstruction to its pro- 
gress, when it bursts out at some lower part, forming a spring 
or. well...The water on the surface of the earth, either de- 
scends along its declivities in streams, which gradually wear- 
ing channels for themselves, combine to form rivers, which 
‘at last reach the sea, or remain stagnant in cavities of consi- 
derable depth, forming lakes or ponds, or on nearly level 
ground, forming marshes. : 

The varieties of spring water are exceedingly numerous ; 
but they may be divided into the soft, which are sufficiently 
pure to dissolve scap, and to answer the purposes of pure 
water in general; the hard, which contain earthy salts and 
decompose soap, and are unfit for many purposes, both in 
domestic economy and in manufactures; ‘and the saline, 
which are strongly impregnated with soluble salts. When. 
spring waters possess any peculiar character, they are called 
mineral waters. ‘The purest springs are those which occur 
in primitive rocks, or in beds of gravel, or filter through si- 
liceous strata. . In general, large springs are purer than small 
ones. Wells are in fact artificial springs, and are more im- 
pure, as the soil which forms their filter contains more so- 
Iuble matter. Hence old wells contain finer water than new 
ones, as the soluble particles are gradually washed away. 
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River water is in general soft, as it is formed of spring wa- 
ter, which by exposure becomes more pure, and of running 
surface water, which, although turbid, from particles of clay 
suspended in it, is otherwise very pure. | It is purest when it 
runs over-a rocky soil, and its course is rapid, and it is well 
adapted for the brewing of malt liquor, and other purposes 
which require great solvent power. Lake-water is similar to 
river water. ‘The water of marshes, on the contrary, is ex- 
ceedingly impure, and often highly fetid, from the great pro- 
portion of animal and vegetable matters which are constant- 
ly decaying in them. Re a 

Mineral waters derive their peculiarity of character, in ge- 

neral, either from containing carbonic acid, or soda, not neu- 
tralized, sulphuretted hydrogen, purging salts, earthy salts, 
or iron; or from their temperature exceeding in a greater or 
less degree that of the atmosphere. The following are the 
most celebrated. 7 | 
-\. a. Warm springs.—Bath, Bristol, Buxton, Matlock, in 
o» England. Barege, Vichy, &c. in France.  Aix-la- 
_ Chapelle, Borset, Baden, Carlsbad, and Toeplitz in 
. Germany; and. Pisa, Lucca, Baia, and many others, 

Hi orgodndtalye ins i pa ed | 
» &. Carbonated springs.—Pyrmont, Seltzer, Spa, Chel- 
«9 -tenham, Scarborough. ! , rer 
»  ¢ Alkaline.—Carlsbad, Aix-la-Chapelle, Barege, Toep- 

ove dite. 
d. Sulphureous.—Enghien, Lu, Aix-la-Chapelle, Kil- 
burn, Harrowgate, Moffat, and many in Italy. 

_e. Purging.—Sea water, Lemington Priors, Harrow- 
gate, Lu, Carlsbad, Moffat, Pitcaithly, Toeplitz, Ep- . 
som, Seidlitz, Kilburn, and all brackish waters. 

JS. Calcareous.—Mailock, Buxton, and all hard waters, 

g. Chalybeate.— Hartfell near Moffat, Peterhead, Den- 
mark, Cheltenham, Pyrmont, Spa, Tunbridge, Bath, 

_ Scarborough, Vichy, Carlsbad, Lemington Priors, 
In the early editions of this Dispensatory, I gave atable 
of the contents of some of the mineral waters which had 
been most accurately analyzed, but I afterwards omitted it 
en account of the great multiplication of these analyses, so 
that whole volumes have been written on the subject ; and al- 
so of the great discrepancy of the analysis of each by different 
chemists, so that it was not possible to reconcile thenr. This 
arises partly from the mode of analysis, which determines 
the acids and alkalis to unite differently. Indeed, it is 
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doubtful whether in the water itself there exists any secon- 
dary compounds, or whether the whole bases and acids form 
one saline compound, and therefore it appears to me to 
be better to indicate the quantity of each acid and base by 
itself, and not as combined into neutral salt. M. Dobe- 
reiner has endeavoured to shew, that the saline ingredients 
of mineral waters exist in determinate proportions according » 
to the atomic doctrine; and his doctrine would be very con- © 
venient, as enabling us to select amongst the variety of dis- 
crepant analyses. It is singular that mineral waters of an 
opposite nature, especially sulphureous and chalybeate, al- 
most always exist in the neighbourhood of each other. This, 
Professor Reuss thinks, depends upon a subterranean gal- 
vanic action, by which the negative and positive electric prin- 
ciples are separated by polarity. Ehren 
Medical use.— Water is an essential constituent in the or- 
ganization of all living bodies; and as it is continually ex- 
pended during the process of life, that waste must be also 
continually supplied ; and this supply is of such importance, 
that it is not left to reason or to chance, but forms the ob- 
ject of an imperious appetite. When taken into the stomach, 
_ water acts by its temperature, its bulk, and the quantity ab- 
sorbed by the lacteals. Water about 60° gives no sensation 
of heat or cold; between 60° and 45° it gives a sensation of 
cold, followed by a glow and increase of appetite and vigour ; 
below 45° the sensation of cold is permanent and unpleasant, 
and it acts as an astringent and sedative ; above 60° it ex- 
cites nausea and vomiting, probably by partially relaxing the 
fibres of the stomach, for, wheu mixed with stimulating sub- 
stances, it has not these effects. In the stomach and in the 
intestines it acts also by its bulk, producing the effects ari- 
sing from the distention of these organs; and as the intestinal 
gases consist of hydrogen gas, either pure or carburetted, 
sulphuretted or phosphuretted, it is probably in part de- 
composed in them. It likewise dilutes the contents of the 
stomach and intestines, thus often diminishittg their acri- ° 
‘mony. It is absorbed by the lacteals, dilutes the chyle and 
the blood, increases their fluidity, lessens their acrimony, and 
produces plethora ad molem. Its effects in producing ple- 
thora and fluidity of the blood are-however very transitory, 
as it at the same time increases the secretion by the skin and 
kidneys. Indeed, the effects of sudorifics and diuretics de- 
pend, in a great measure, on the quantity of water taken 
along with them. sisi i 
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Mineral waters have also a specific action depending on 
the foreign substances which they contain. It is however 
necessary to remark, that their effects are in general much 
greater than might be expected from the strength of their 
impregnations, owing, probably, to the very circumstance of 
their great dilution, by which every particle is presented in 
a state of activity, while the lacteals admit them more readi- 
ly than they would in a less diluted state. ib: i 
-. Carbonic acid gas gives to the waters which are strongly 
impregnated with it a sparkling appearance, and an agree- 
able degree of pungency. In its effects on the body it is de- 
cidedly. stimulant, and even capable of producing a certain 
degree of transient intoxication. It is of great service in 
bilious complaints, atony of the stomach, nausea, and vomit- 
ing, and in all fevers of the typhoid type. : 

Alkaline waters produce also a tonic effect on the stomach, 
but they are less grateful. They are particularly serviceable 
in morbid acidity of the stomach, and in diseases of the urina- 
ry organs. Alkaline waters are often supersaturated with 
carbonic acid, which renders them more grateful and stimu- 
lating in the first instance, but ultimately they act as alka- 
lies. oS é e te ; 

Sulphureous waters are chiefly used in cutaneous and glan- 
dular diseases. ‘Their effects are stimulant and heating, and 
they operate by the skin or bowels. 

Purging waters derive their effects from the neutral salts 
they contain, especially the muriates.of soda, lime, and mag- 
nesia, and the sulphates of soda and magnesia. They are 
much more frequently used for a length of time to keep the 
bowels open by exciting the natural action, than to produce 
full purging. Used in this way, instead of debilitating the 
patient, they increase his appetite, health, and strength. 

Chalybeate waters are used as tonics. They stimulate con- 
siderably, and increase the circulation; but as they also ge- 
nerally contain neutral salts, theyact as gentle laxatives. They 
are used in all cases of debility, cachexia, chlorosis, fluor al- 
bus, amenorrheea, and in general in what are called nervous 
diseases. 7 
. -The external use of water depends almost entirely on its 
temperature, which may be, 

1, Greater than that of the body, 
a, As in the state of vapour. The vapour bath. 
b. Above 97°F. The hot bath. 

2. Below the temperature of the body. 
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a. Krom 97 to 85, the warm bath. 
6. rom 85 to 65, the tepid bath. 
c. From 65 to 32, the cold bath. 

The vapour bath is a popular remedy in many countries, 
both in the most civilized and rudest state of society. Some 
rude nations cure many diseases by throwing water on 
heated stones, and exposing the patients to the vapour pro- 
duced. The vapour baths of the Russians have been de- 
scribed by every one who has published his travels in that. 
country. ‘The vapour is often heated in them as high as 
150° Fahr.; in which the Russians remain for hours. ‘They 
do not, however, expose themselves at once to so high a. 
temperature. When they enter, they are obliged to remain. 
some time with their heads bent towards the ground, and_ 
then to sit at first on the lower steps, with which the bath 
is surrounded in the manner of an amphitheatre. As they 
ascend to the higher and hotter stages, they throw a little. 
cold water, they take with them, over their neck and. 
shoulders. | From the bath they repeatedly run out with 
their skin as red as scarlet, and roll themselves in the snow, _ 
or plunge into the coldest water they can find, with delight 
and impunity. ‘They then dry and dress themselves, and _ 
go home wrapt up in their pellices. BOUMiCas . » 

‘The modern Egyptians also make great use of the vapour- _ 
bath; but their arrangement is considerably different, and _ 
the temperature seldom carried higher than 110° F. at 

Celsus and Aretzeus may be consulted for the use of the . 
vapour-bath among the ancients. . Ree Fe 

The use of the vapour-bath, chiefly, however, medicated, _ 
has been very generally introduced into France by MM. | 
Gales and Darcet, into Germany by De Carro, and into 
Italy by Assalini; and in my own practice, J have seen scaly _, 
cutaneous diseases, which had resisted for years every other _ 
treatment, yield in a short time to the use of the vapour-__ 
bath. . Its action in relaxing stiff joints is also striking. Its _ 
immediate effects are to accelerate the circulation, and to_. 
excite profuse sweating. In general the vapour of water 
alone is sufficient, but more frequently it is medicated with __ 
the vapours of different kinds. ‘The following are Assalini’s .. 


indications for their use: $2 “bys 


1. To excite the cutaneous system, restore the transpira-— 
tion, and promote sweat. 2. To soften the cutaneous tex-. _ 
ture, and relax some parts affected with inflammation. _ 3. To _ 
allay increased sensibility of the nervous system. 4. To 
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promote the eruption of exanthematous and herpetic (?) dis- 
eases, and to derive gouty or morbid humours from the noble 
organs to those less essential to lite. 5. To combat organic 
skin diseases of an herpetic or scabious nature, and tinea it- 
self. 6. To shorten the cure of syphilis. %. To cause the 
ye-absorption of lymph arrested in the lymphatic glands, 
and in the cellular tissu of the joints. 8. ‘lo restore the ac- 
tion and lost tone of the mucous membranes. 9. ‘To revive 
muscular action and that of the organs of digestion. 10. ‘Fo 
promote the cicatrization of chronic ulcers. . ae 

~The hot bath is decidedly stimulant in its action. It ren- 
ders the pulse frequent, the veins turgid, the skin red, the 
face flushed, the respiration quick, increases animal heat, 
and produces sweat. If the temperature be very high, the 
face becomes bathed in sweat, the arteries at the neck and 
temples beat with violence, anxiety and a sense of suffocation 
are induced, and, if persisted in, vertigo, throbbing in the 


| head, and apoplexy, are the consequences. It is very rare- 
| ly employed in medicine, except where there are hot springs, 
| as at Baden in Switzerland. ‘The Russians, and some other 


nations, use the hot bath as an article of luxury. : 
The effects of the affusion of hot water have not-been as- 


| certained, although employed as a luxury in some places in 
| India; and it is probable that when the heat is not so great 
| as to destroy the organization of the skin, the very transient . 
| application of the water would be more than counteracted 
| by the subsequent evaporation. 


With regard to the action arising from their temperature, 


| all. baths below 97° differ only in degree, as they all ulti- 


mately abstract caloric from the surface, but with a force in- 

versely as their temperature. mitt | 
The warm bath excites the sensation of warmth, partly — 

because our sensations are merely relative, and. partly be-. 


cause its temperature, though less than that of the internal _ 


parts of the body, is actually greater than that of the extre- 


mities, which are the chief organs of touch. The warm. 
bath diminishes the frequency of the pulse, especially when 


_ it has been previously greater than natural, and this effect 


is always in proportion to the time of immersion. It also 


| renders the respiration slower, and lessens the temperature 
} of the body, relaxes the muscular fibre, increases the bulk 
| of the fluids by absorption, removes impurities from the sur- 


face, promotes the desquamation and renewal of the cuticle, 


| and softens the nails, and indurations of the skin. 
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The stimulant power of the warm bath is therefore not 
very considerable, and its employment in disease will be 
chiefly indicated by preternatural heat of the surface and 
frequency of the pulse, rigidity of the muscular fibre, and 
morbid affections of the skin. It has accordingly been found 
serviceable in many cases of pyrexia, both febrile and exan- 
thematous, in many spasmodic diseases, and in most of the 
impetigines. It is contra-indicated by difficulty of breathing, 
and internal organic affections, and should not be used when 
the stomach is full. ‘ott 4 vee 

The affusion of warm water very generally produces a 
considerable diminution of heat, a diminished frequency of 
pulse and respiration, and a tendency to repose and sleep ; 
but its effects are not very permanent, and its stimulus is 
weak, It is recommended in febrile diseases depending on 
the stimulus of preternatural heat, and in these attended 
with laborious respiration, and in the paroxysms of hectic 
- fever. ; : i] 

As the tepid bath and affusion produce effects interme- 
diate between those of warm and cold water, it is unneces- 
sary to enumerate them. oie 

The cold bath produces the sensation of cold, which gra- 
dually ceases, and is succeeded by numbness. It excites 
tremors in the skin and shivering. The skin becomes pale, 
, contracted, and acquires the appearance termed Cutis Anse- 
rina. ‘The fluids are diminished in volume, the solids are 
contracted, the caliber of the vessels is lessened, and there- 
fore numbness and paleness are induced, and the visible cu- 
taneous veins become smaller. ‘There is a sense of drowsi- 
ness and inactivity, the joints become rigid_and inflexible, 
and the limbs are affected with pains and spasmodic contrac- 
tions. ‘The respiration is rendered quick and irregular, the 
pulse slow, firm, regular and small; the internal heat is at 
first diminished, but gradually and irregularly returns near- 
ly to its natural standard; the extremities, however, conti- 
nue cold and. numb, or swollen and livid; the perspiration 
is suppressed, and the discharge of urine is rendered more 
frequent and copious. If the cold be excessive on its appli-- 
cation, long continued violent shiverings are induced, the 
pulse ceases at the wrist, the motion of the heart becomes 
feeble and languid, there is a sensation of coldness and faint- | 
ness at the stomach, and a rapid diminution of animal heat; 
and at last delirium, torpor and death are the.consequences. 
If the application of the cold bath be not carried to an ex- 
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cessive length, on emerging from the water, the whole body 
is pervaded by an agreeable sensation of warmth, and the 
patient feels refreshed and invigorated. 

The primary action of the cold bath is stimulant, and the 
degree of this action is in proportion to the lowness of its 
temperature. This opinion is indeed directly opposite to a 
theory of cold which has been advanced with the confidence 
‘of demonstration. But, in fact, the action of cold is by no 
means simple. It is complicated, and’varies according to its 
intensity, duration, and the state of the system to which it is 
applied. It acts at first as a stimulant, in exciting sensation ; 
then as a tonic in condensing the living fibre; and, lastly, 
however paradoxical it may appear, as a sedative, by pre- 
venting that distribution of blood’ in the minute and ulti- 
mate vessels, which is necessary for the existence of sensibi- 
lity and irritability, and by the abstraction of the stimulus of 


| dents 9." , 

|. The cold bath may be therefore so managed as to procure 
| any of these effects by regulating the length of time for which 
| it 1s applied. ia | 

_. Cold affusion, or the pouring of cold water over the body, ° 


is a very convenient way of applying the cold bath in many 


| cases. In this way cold is very suddenly applied to the sur- 


face, its operation is instantaneous and momentary, but by 
repeated affusions, its extreme effects may at last be pro- 
duced. Where the effects of cold affusion may be thought 
too severe, sponging the body with cold water, or water and 


vinegar, may be substituted. . 
|, The application of cold may be employed in fevers and fe- 


§ brile paroxysms, when the heat is steadily above the natural 
§ standard, and in many diseases arising from relaxation and 
§ debility. It is contra-indicated when the heat of the body is 
§ below 97°, when there is any notable perspiration from the 
| surface, and when there is general plethora. Irritable ha- 
| bits should be defended from the violence of its action by co- 

vering the body with flannel. ‘ 


In ardent fever, especially in those cases in which the heat 


} of the skin is excessive, it is particularly useful, and ought 
|to be long continued. In phrenitis, and other local inflam- 


} mations, it promises to be of advantage. In gout its effects 


are doubtful, being in some instances salutary, in others de- 
|structive. A criterion, to enable us to determine when it 
ought or ought not to be resorted to in this disease, is much 


ivanted. In inflammatory rheumatism and rheumatic gout 
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it is decidedly useful. It is of advantage in all the hamor- 
rhagies and exanthemata; in tetanus, colic, cholera, hysteria, 
mania, ischuria, and in burns; and in general in all those 
local diseases in which solutions of acetate of lead, of muriate 
of ammonia, &c. are usually employed; for the good effects 
of these depend almost entirely on the diminished tempera- 
ture. , : 


Arputus uva urs1. Ed. Dub. Lond. 7 etait ey 
Willd. g. 871, sp. 7. Smith, g. 203, sp. 3.—Decandria Mo- 
nogynia.—Nat. ord. Bicornes, Linn., Ericinee, Juss. 


Whortleberry. Red-berried trailing arbutus. 


Officinal.—The leaves. 
Fouia ARBUTI UV& URSI. Ed. 
Foura uv# ursi. Lond. Dud. 


Tuis is a very small evergreen shrub. ‘The leaves are 
oval, not toothed, and their under surface is smooth and pale 
green. It grows wild in the woods, and on sand hills in 
Scotland, and in almost every country in Europe. It is al- 
so very common in New England and other parts of Ameri- 
ca. ‘The green leaves alone, Dr Bourne says, should be se- 
lected and picked from the twigs, and dried by exposure to 
a moderate heat. ‘The powder, when properly prepared, ts 
of a light brown colour, with a shade of greenish yellow, 
has nearly the smell of good grass hay, as cut from the rick, 
and to the taste is at first smartly astringent and bitterish, 
which sensations gradually soften into a liquorice flavour. 
Digested in alcohol they give out a green tincture, which is 
rendered turbid by water,-and when filtered passes transpa- 
rent and yellow, while a green resin remains on the filter. 
They are powerfully astringent, approaching, in the deep- 
ness of the colour which they give to red sulphate of iron, 
more nearly to nutgalls, than any substance I have tried. 
Indeed, in some parts of Russia, they are used for tanning. 

Medical use.-—The medical effects of this medicine depend 
entirely on its astringent and tonic powers. It is therefore 
used in various fluxes arising from debility, menorrhagia, 

fluor albus, cystirrhoea, diabetes, enuresis, diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, &c. It has been strongly recommended in phthisical 
complaints by Dr Bourne, and in diseases of the urinary or- 
‘gans by De Haen, particularly in ulcerations of the kidneys 
and bladder. With this view it is a popular remedy in A- 
merica, and Dr Barton recommends it strongly in nephritic 
complaints and in gleet. It certainly alleviates the dyspep- 


(2) 
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tic symptoms accompanying nephritic complaints. It is com- 
monly given in the form of powder, in deses of from: 20. to 
60 grains three or four times a-day. Mawes bivesietitet 


Arctium warpa. Ed. Dub. | 1 ai 
~ Willd. g. 1429, sp. 1. Smith, g. 352, sp. 1. Syngenesia Po- 
lygamia Aiqualis.—Nat. ord. Composite Capitate, Linn., Syn- 
anthere, sect. Carduaceeé, Juss. ae 

Burdock. Clit-bur. 

Officinal.—The root. 

RapD1X ARCTII LAPPE, Ed. 
~Raprx.BaARDANE. Dub. : = 

Tuis is a perennial indigenous plant, frequent in unculti- 
vated places. The seeds have a bitterish subacrid taste ; 
they are recommended as very effieacious ‘diuretics, given 
cither in the form of emulsion, or in powder, to the quantity 
of adrachm. The roots taste sweetish, with a light auste- 
rity and bitterishness; they are esteemed aperient, diuretic, 
and sudorific, and are said to act without irritatien, so as to 
be safely ventured, upon in acute. disorders. .Decoctions of 
them have been used in rheumatic, gouty, venereal, and 
other disorders, and are preferred by some to those of sar- 
saparilla. cette nk Ye oe 


ARGENTUM. Ed. |... va 
' Arcentum; Argentum purificatum. Lond. 

ARGENTUM in laminas extensum. Dub. 
Silver. Silver leaf. cal : 

Metatic sitver is very brilliant, white, insipid, inodorous; 
specific gravity 10.474 to 11.091; hardness between iron and 
gold; elasticity between gold and copper; strong acute 
sound ; considerable ductility and tenacity ; hardening much 
under,the hammer ; a good conductor of electricity, caloric, 
and galvanism; fusible at 28° Wedgwood; crystallizable 
by.cooling; unalterable in the air; changed into a greenish 
oxide by long and intense heat, burning with a greenish 
flame; and instantly by the electric shock. Its phosphuret 
is granulated, brittle, and fusible ; its sulphuret grey, black, 
lamellated, or striated, and fusible; it unites. but slightly 
with, the acidifiable metals and iron; is hardened by gold, 
bismuth, antimony, tin, lead, and copper, and. amalgamates 
with mercury. It is oxidized and dissolved by the sulphu- 
ric, sulphuxous, and nitric acids, and combines with chlorine. 
Its oxide is olive; reducible by the other metals, hydrogen, 

9 : 
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and light and heat; colours some glasses of an olive greens 
-and is very bohiblesi in ammonia. 


Silver is found, 


I. In its metallic state; 

Pure. <orel 
_ Alloyed with gold. . Aur iferous sige ore. — 
ene antimony. . 
iron and arsenic. 

— bismuth and lead. 


II. es with sulphur ; 
1. Sulphuretted silver. Vitreous Siig ore. | 
2, with antimony, iron, and ar-~ 
senic. Black or brittle silver ore. afl 
with lead and_ antimony. 














oP OY 00 








5 ROE Tad 
White silver ore. A 
II]. Combined with chlorine. Comeams aitver ore. 


IV. Oxidized ; 
1. Coniilacd with sulphur and sasuone or antimony. 
Red silver ore. 
2. Combined with carbonic sich and antimony, 


Pherhitee use.— Silver is used in pharmaey for the? pre- 
paration of the nitrate only. 


ARISTOLOCHIA SERPENTARIA. Ed. Lond. Dub. © 
Gynandria Hexandria.— Willd. g. 1609, sae 24. Nat. 
ord. Sarmentose, Linn., Aristolochie, Juss. 


Virginian Snake-root. 
Officinal.— The root. 
RADIX ARISTOLOCHIZ SERPENTARIA. Ld. 


RADIX SERPENTARIZ. Lond. 
Rapix SERPENTARIE VIRGINIAN. Dub: 


Tus is a small, light, creeping root, consisting of a num- 
ber of strings or fibres matted together, issuing from one 
common head; of a brownish colour on the outside, and 
paler or yellowish within. It has an aromatic smell, like 
that of valerian, but more agreeable; anda warm, bistenish:, 
pungent taste, very much resembling that of camphor. I 
find that, treated with alcohol, it affords a bright green tinc- 
ture, which is rendered turbid by water; by filtration a 
small portion of a green matter Is separated, but its tran- 
sparency is not restored. It neither precipitates tannin or ge- 
Jatin, nor affects: the salts’ ‘of iron or tincture ei turnsole. 
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- When the tincture diluted with water is distilled, the spirit 
_and water ‘pass over milky, strongly impregnated with its 
peculiar flavour. | 
Medical use.—Its virtues are principally owing to the es- 
sential oil with which it abounds. Its general action is 
heating and stimulant; its particular effects, to promote the 
discharge by the skin and urine. In its effects it therefore 
coincides with camphor, but seems to be a more permanent 
stimulus. . i Fije) 
It is recommended, EO Boy hs 
1, In intermittent fevers, especially when the paroxysms 
do not terminate by sweating, and to assist the action 
- of Peruvian bark in obstinate cases. In some parts of 
_ America, its tincture or infusion is the common morn- 
Ing dram in aguish situations. | 
2. In typhus and in putrid diseases, to support the vis 
vite, and to excite gentle diaphoresis. pe 
3. In exanthematous diseases, when the fever is of the 
typhoid type, to support the action of the skin and keep 
‘out the eruptions; 3 fodiey digo beaklern OK (6 | 
4. In gangrene. Externally it is used as a gargle in the 
-» putrid sore throat. dee 


It is exhibited, 7 

1. In powder, which is the best form, in doses of twenty 
or thirty grains. fetches S 

2. In infusion with wine or water. By decoction. its 
powers are entirely destroyed. | Hits 

It is often combined with Peruvian bark, or with camphor. 


ARMORACIZ RADIX. Lond. See CocHiKraria. 


Arnica Montana, Ed. Dub. ime MAD 
_ Willd. g. 1491, sp..1. Syngenesia Polygamia superflua.— 
Nat. ord. Composite radiate, Linn., Synanthere, sect. Co- 
rymbyfere, Juss. as eee ot 
German Leopard’s bane. | 
| Offcinal.—The flowers and root. 
_ @) Frores arnicm Montane. Ed. — 
, . -Frores arnicaw. Dub. Trai sea eplatat Sh Sanagadeein 
_, Leoparp’s-nanz is a very common perennial:plant in the 


alpine parts of Germany, in Sweden, Lapland, and Switzer- 
Jand. The flowers are of a yellow colour, and compound, 
consisting entirely of tubular florets. 

These flowers have a weak bitterish taste, evidently com- 


92 
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bined with a degree of acrimony; and when rubbed with the 
fingers have a somewhat aromatic smell. Their active con- 
stituents are not sufficiently ascertained. Mercier has en- 
deavoured to shew that they owe their acrimony to the 
agency of insects upon them, and that naturally they con- 
tain an aromatic principle, and modified tannin. But in 
their ordinary state they contain also an acrid resin and an 
unexamined peculiar vegetable principle, as pointed out by 
Weber, (strychnia ?) Hivinise 
Medical use.—In their effects they are stimulating, and 
_supposed to be discutient. In small doses, and properly ad- 
ministered, they possess very beneficial effects, in raising the 
pulse, in exciting the action of the whole sanguiferous sys- 
tem, in checking diarrhoeas, in promoting expectoration, 
and, most particularly, in removing paralytic affections of 
the voluntary muscles; but their use is frequently attended 
with no sensible operation, except that in some cases.of pa- 
ralysis, the cure is said. to be preceded by a peculiar prick- 
ing, and. by shooting pains in. the affected parts. . When 
given improperly, or in too large doses, they excite an in- 
supportable degree of anxiety, shooting and burning pains, 
and even dangerous hzmorrhagies, vomiting, vertigo, and — 
coma. For these alarming symptoms, vinegar is said to be 
the best remedy. : | ; 
They have been recommended, hiwmare wt 
1. In paralytic disorders, in chronic rheumatism, in re- 
_ tention of the urine from paralysis of the bladder, in 
amaurosis. 7 | Pi Pita 
2, In intermittent fevers, combined with Peruvian bark. 
3. In dysentery and diarrhoea, but in some cases they 
have had bad effects. 
4. In putrid diseases. 
5. In typhoid inflammations. 
6. To promote the uterine discharge. _ , ! 
7. And internal pains, and congestions from bruises; and 
in the countries where they are indigenous, they have 
long been a popular remedy in such accidents. 
They are contra-indicated by an inflammatory diathesis, 
a predisposition to hemorrhagies, and internal congestions. 
They are best exhibited in the form of infusion. One or 
two scruples may be infused in half a ae of water, and 
drunk at proper intervals. The flowers should be wrapt up 
in a piece of linen, as otherwise their down is apt to be dif- 
fused in the liquid, and to cause violent irritation of the 
throat. | ‘ | 
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~ Officinal.—The root. 
b) Rapix arnica. Dub. Ed. | aeie 
Tue dried root of this plant i is about the thidkiions “of a 
small quill, and sends out fibres along on one side. Exter- 
nally it is rough, and of a red brown colour, internally of a 
dirty white. Its taste is acrid, and slightly bitter. Neumann 
_ extracted from 960 parts 840 watery extract, and 5 alcoho- 
lie; and inversely 270 alcoholic, and 540 watery. 
~ Medical use.—It is exhibited in the same manner and cir- 
cumstances as the flowers, but is more apt to excite vomit- 
AS Aivisies gn 25 a 
_ In powder, its dose is from five to ten grains. 


- ARSENICUM. 

- Arsenic. 

_ Arsenic has the oti of grey plates, with (Giesallla lustre ; 
friable ; ; specific gravity between 5.235 and 5.76; vaporiz- 
able at 356° ; emitting a smell like garlic; erystallizable ; tar- 
nishing in the cold air; inflammable at a red heat, and. su- 
blimed in the form of the white oxide or acid ; acidifiable by 
the nitric and nitrous acids ; combines with phosphorus, sul- 
phur, and many of the metals : soluble in ee gas. 

Arsenic is found, 

af ~ its metallic state : 
. Alloyed with iron. | Native arsenic. | 
Combined with ee Orpiment. Realgar. 
iron and sulphur. Arsenical 


aE meas 








pytites. 
————- iron, sulphur, and silver. White 


arsenical pyrites. 


II. Oxidized : : 
White oxide of arsenic. Arsenious acid. 


TE Acidified and combined : 
1. With lime. 

2. With copper. 
- 3, With iron.. 

4A.. With lead. - 

5. With nickel. 

6. With cobalt. 


» we 





OxipuM ARSENICI. Ed. 3 . 
 ARSENICUM ; i cas album. ‘Dub. 
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ARSENICUM ALBUM, s. s. Acidum Arseniosum. Lond.’ 
Oxide of Arsenic. Arsenious’ acid. oe 


Tis substance, which was formerly named, improperly, 
Arsenic, is most génerally obtained in the process of roast-. 
ing the ores of cobalt in Saxony. The roasting is perform-. 
ed in a kind of reverberatory furnace, with which a very. 
long chimney is connected, lying in a horizontal direction. 
The arsenious acid is condensed in it in the form of a loose’ 
grey powder, which, by a second sublimation with a little. 
potash, and in a great degree of heat, coalesces into a firm 
vitreous sublimate, which gradually becomes opaque, like 
white enamel, by exposure to the air. In this state, it is the 
white arsenic of commerce, or, as it should be termed, the 
arsenious acid. For internal use, the lumps of a shining 
appearance and dazzling whiteness should be chosen; but it | 
is generally offered to sale in the form of powder, which is 
very often mixed with chalk or gypsum. ‘The fraud ‘is ea- 
sily detected by. exposing it to heat. ‘The arsenious acid is 
entirely sublimed, and the additions remain behind. a 

_As this substance is one of the most virulent poisons, I shall — 
give a detailed account of its properties. It is white, com- 
pact, brittle, and of a glassy appearance. Its taste is sweet-_ 
ish, but acrid, and slow in manifesting itself. It sublimes 
entirely when exposed to 283° Fahrenheit. _When the ope- 
ration is performed in closé vessels, the arsenious acid sub- 
limes in dense white fumes, which concrete into tetrahedrons, 
but the crystals become gradually opaque on exposure to the 
air. Arsenious acid is soluble in 80 waters at 60°, and in 15 
at 212°. This solution has a slightly acrid taste, and red- 
dens vegetable blues. It is also soluble in 80 times its weight 
of boiling alcohol. From either solution it may be obtamed 
regularly crystallized in tetrahedrons.. From its solutions a 
white precipitate is thrown down by lime-water, a yellow pre-_ 
cipitate by sulphuretted hydrogen, or water impregnated with — 
it, or by any alkaline sulphuret or hydro-sulphuret, and, still 
more characteristically, a fine green precipitate by a solution - 
of sulphate of copper, and a copious yellow precipitate by a 
solution of nitrate of silver. But as the addition of an alkali, | 
in order to saturate the acid, is necessary to the success of — 
these metallic tests, the liquid ammoniarets of copper and of | 
silver are preferable. Mixed with a little sulphur, it sub- 
limes of an orange or red colour. When treated with ni- 
tric acid, the arsenious acid is converted into arsenic acid. 
if arsenic be reduced between plates of copper, or in contact 
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with copper-filings, it whitens them, and, lastly, the fumes of 


reduced arsenic have a strong alliaceous.smell, e) 
Dr Christison, the present Professor of Medical Jurispru- 


| dence in this University, has greatly simplified and improved 
| the means of detecting.arsenic, which it is important to 


practitioners in general to know. ‘The suspeeted matter, if 


| solid, is to be divided into minute fragments, and boiled — 
| briskly in two or three successive portions of distilled water. 
| To this decoction, or to a suspected fluid, a little acetic acid is 
| to be added, and the mixture to be boiled for a few minutes. 
| It is then to be filtered, put into a deep narrow glass, and to 
| be subjected, for half or three quarters of an hour, to a brisk 
| stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. ‘The fluid always ac- 
| quires a yellowish milkiness, or a precipitate is thrown down ; 
ut before attempting to separate the precipitate, it is to be 
| boiled. It is now to be left at rest to deposite; the super- 


natant liquid is then to be poured off, and the precipitate, 
if necessary, washed with water. The precipitate is then to 
be thrown on a filter. After the filtration is finished, the 


filter is to be carefully compressed between folds of blotting 


paper, and the precipitate scraped off with a knife, and dried 
on a bit of smooth paper, at a temperature somewhat above 
212°, and subjected to the test of reduction, which is to be 
conducted in the following manner. | ; 
The best substance for reducing arsenic on the small scale 
is the black flux. If the quantity of matter be not consi- 
derable, the reduction should never be attempted but in a 
glass tube closed at one end. It should not be above three 
inches long; its diameter may vary from an eighth to a 
fourth of an inch, according to the quantity of material. 
The matter should not fill above three-fourths of an inch 
of the length of the tube. It is introduced most easily, 
without soiling the tube, by placing it in a little triangular 
gutter of thin pasteboard, sliding this nearly to the bottom, 
and then knocking the sealed end gently on the table. The 
pasteboard being withdrawn, the sealed end of the tube is 
to be held (naked) in the flame of a spirit-lamp, or common > 
blow-pipe lamp ; but the former is preferable, as no blow- 
pipe is required, and the heat is never too violent. The 
open end of the tube should not be closed, as is generally 
recommended. The heat must be applied gently at first, 
otherwise the’ watery vapour disengaged may propel the 
material out of the tube. As fast as the moisture condenses 
on the upper part of the tube, it should be dried by a little 
roll of filtering paper. When the watery vapour has near=_ 
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ly ceased to be disen aged, a black vapour rises and con- 
denses on the tube. ‘This is charcoal, derived from the.de- 
composition of the animal or vegetable matter, and carried 
along by the steam and gases. The arsenic does not begin 
to sublime till the discharge of carbonaceous vapour has 
nearly ceased; and it always condenses lower down, and 
within the shortest possible distance from that part. of the 
tube which is exposed to the flame. ed Mra abba lt 
Arsenious acid is used by the dyers, as a flux in glass ma- 
king, in docimastie works, and in some glazes. _.Arsenious 
sulphurets are much used by painters, but these advantages 
are not able to compensate for its bad effects. In mines, it 
causes the destruction of numbers who explore them... The 
property which it possesses of being soluble in water, in- 
creases and facilitates its destructive power; and it ought to 
be proscribed in commerce, by the strict law which prohi- 
bits the sale of poisons to unknown persons. Arsenious 
acid is every day the instrument by which victims are sacri- 
fied, either by wickedness or imprudence. It has been mis- 
taken for sugar or cream of tartar, and these mistakes are 
attended with the most dreadful consequences. The only 
symptoms which characterize this poison are, pains in the 
stomach and bowels, vomiting of glairy and bloody matter, 
purging, with cold sweats and trembling, very much like 
cholera. Sometimes there are no pains, only debility and 
fainting, with vomiting and purging. puted arkac be 
On dissection, the stomach and bowels are sometimes found 
to be inflamed, and corrugated or gangrenous ;. rarely cor- 
roded. The lungs are frequently marked with livid, spots, 
Sometimes there is no morbid appearance to be discovered. 
The state of the blood is very yarious, as well as the exter- 
nal appearance of the body, which is sometimes perfectly 
natural. When the quantity is so very small as not to 
prove fatal, tremors, palsies, and lingering hectics succeed. 
Mucilaginous drinks have been long ago given to persons 
poisoned by arsenic. Milk, fat, oils, and butter, have been 
successively employed. M, Navier has proposed, asa more 
direct counter-poison, one drachm of sulphuret of potass ta 
be dissolved in a pint of water, which the patient. is directed 
to drink at several draughts; the sulphur is supposed to unite. 
with the arsenic, and destroy its causticity and effects, When 
the first symptoms are alleviated, he advises the use of sul- 
phureous mineral waters. He likewise approves the use-of 
milk, but condemns oils. Vinegar, which dissolves arsenic, 
has been recommended. by M. Sage. According to Hahne- 
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man, a solution of soap is the best remedy. One pound of 
soap may be dissolved in four pounds of water, and a cup- 
ful of this solution may be drunk lukewarm every three 
or four minutes. But M. Orfila agrees with Renault in 


thinking, that no antidote has yet been discovered. _Blood- 
letting has lately been recommended in cases of poisoning 
from arsenic, on the idea that the death is the consequence 
of inflammation. tee rtirineis Gal Lata. bl et aeoulh 

© Medical use.—Notwithstanding the very violent effects, of 
- arsenious acid, it has, however, been employed in the cure 
of diseases, both as applied externally, and as taken inter- 
) nall e : (3 peepee 
| Externally, it has been chiefly employed as an escharotic 
| in cases of cancer, | be tres Hh pal 

| . Various methods of using arsenic externally have been 
| recommended, but they all resolve themselves into the means 
| of moderating its action. Sulphur has been thought to have 
| a specific effect in this way, but without foundation. | It on- 
| ly acts as an inert powder, diluting the arsenic. Its admix- 
ture with ointments and extracts, in like manner, prevents 
| it from coming so fully in contact with the surface to which 
| it is applied; but opium operates by reducing the sensibili- 
| ty of the part, and, in a larger dose, of the system, while 
| the local ‘action of the arsenic is reduced in no greater a de- 
gree than it would be by the addition of an equal quantity 
| of any inert extract. | : Sve Ture, Clee @ 

__. Justamond used an ointment composed of four grains of 
_ white oxide of arsenic, ten grains of opium, anda drachm 
| of cerate, spread very thin upon linen. He also fumigated 
cancerous sores with sulphuret of arsenic, with a view, to 
| destroy their intolerable fetor, with great success. Le Fe- 
bure washed cancerous sores frequently, in the course of the 
day, with a solution of four grains of arsenious acid in two 
pounds of water. Arnemann recommends an’ ointment of 
one drachm of arsenious acid, the same quantity of sulphur, 
| am ounce of distilled vinegar, and an ounce of ointment of 
| white oxide of lead; but it must be observed that arsenic 
| acts upon different principles from other escharotics; which 
either act chemically on the parts with which they come in 
contact, destroying alike the sound and the diseased, or by 
j inducing inflammation and consequent suppuration or spha- 
| celation of the surface; whereas arsenic seems to act by de- 
} stroying the feeble vitality of the diseased formation, im its 
whole extent, causing it to be thrown out of the system as a 
| substance foreign to its nature; and thus, when arsenic suc- 
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ceeds, the morbid part is separated in a mass. This‘ fortu- 
nate termination is, however, exceedingly rare, and more 
commonly the ulceration proceeds more rapidly than before; 
and in some cases its application has been the direct cause 
of death, by poisoning’ the patient, in consequence of its ab- 
sorption. ‘This, Iam convinced, is apt to take place when- 
ever arsenic is applied to a bleeding surface ; for, by experi- 
ment, a much smaller quantity produces its poisonous ef- 
fects when introduced -into a wound than when swallowed 
into the stomach. ‘To a suppurating, but otherwise entire 
surface, it has often been applied with the greatest freedom, — 
without producing any poisonous effects. — 

Internally, it may be exhibited in the form, 

1. Of arsenious acid dissolved in distilled water, in the 
proportion of four grains toa pint. A table spoonful of this 
solution, mixed with an equal quantity of milk, and a little 
syrup of poppies, is directed to be taken every morning fast- 
ing, and the frequency of the dose gradually increased until 
six table spoonfuls be taken daily. M. Le Febure’s method 
of curing cancer. | 

2. Of arsenite of potass, an officinal preparation. 

3. Of arseniate of potass. Mix well together equal quan- 
tities of nitrate of potass, and of pure arsenious acid ; put 
them into a retort, and distil at first with a gentle heat, and 
afterwards with so strong a heat as to redden the bottom of 
the retort. In this process the nitric acid is partly decom- 
posed, and passes over into the receiver in the state of ni- 
trous acid. ‘The arsenious acid is at the same time convert- 
ed into arsenic acid, and combines with the potass. The 
product, which is arseniate of potass, is found in the bottom 
of the retort, and may be obtained in the form of crystals, — 
of a prismatic figure, by dissolving it in distilled water, fil-- 
tering the solution through paper, evaporating, and crystal- 
lizing. An arseniate of soda may be prepared in the same 
way by decomposing arsenious acid with nitrate of soda. 
The advantages of these preparations are their uniformity 
and ready solubility, by which their dose can be better re- 
gulated. | 3 

4. Arsenious acid, in substance, to the extent of an eighth 
of a grain for a dose, combined with a little sublimed sul- 
phur, has been said to be exhibited in some very obstinate — 
cases of cutaneous diseases, and with the best effect. The 
sulphur seems merely to divide the arsenic. | 

5. Combined with six times its weight of black pepper, it — 
is given by the native physicians in the East Indies for the 
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cure of the Persian fire (syphilis,) and a species of elephan- 
tiasis, called juzam. ‘The effect of the pepper is very doubt- 
fala sgty 190i : cad TERT ar 

The internal use of arsenic has been lately much extend- 
ed, in consequence of the observations of Dr Fowler, Mr 
Jenkinson, Dr Bardsley, Dr Kellie, Mr Hill, &c. Before 
Dr Fowler wrote, it was indeed in use empirically, for the 
cure of cancers, and even as a popular remedy, in various 
countries; as in the East Indies, against cutaneous affec- 
tions ; and in the fens of Hungary and Lincolnshire, against: 
the ague. But Dr Fowler, by that inductive method of as- 
certaining its effects which he so successfully practised, first 
recommended it to the notice of regular practitioners. He 
confined himself to the advantages derived from it in perio- 
dical diseases, and in the disease described by Dr Haygarth 
under the title of nodosity of the joints; but Mr Jenkinson 
hex. more recently, extended the use of it to certain painful 
affections of the bones, cases of “ very long standing, at- 
‘tended with great debility, and local affections, not of the 
“muscles and integuments, but of the ends of the bones, 
“¢ cartilages, or ligaments, or of all three together.” He 
thinks it hurtful in recent affections, except where there are 
regular intermissions. For a complete list of the diseases 
in which it has been tried, Mr Hill’s paper in the’ Edin- | 
burgh Medical Journal, vol. vy. and vi. may be consulted. 

The great difficulty attending the exhibition of so very ac- 
tive a remedy, is regulating the dose so as to produce the 
full effect, without carrying it farther than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. Dr Kellie has accurately pointed out the precau-. 
tions to be observed with this view. He always gives arse~’ 
nic immediately after meals, under the idea that it will be: 
less apt to affect the stomach when full than when empty. 
“ From all I have observed, I have little apprehension of 
risk in a guarded and judicious use of the arsenical solution. 
It will always be proper to begin with the smallest doses, in 
order to ascertain how it agrees with the stomach. Having 
suited the dose to this, the feeling of swelling and stiffness 
of the palpebre and face, heat, soreness, and itching of the 
tarsi, or tenderness of the mouth, are proofs that the medi- 
cine 1s exerting its specific effects on the constitution ; that 
the dose has been carried to a sufficient length ; and that it 
is time to decrease the dose, and attentively to watch its fu- 
ture effects. On the appearance of erythema, or salivation, 
it is time to interrupt, altogether, for a while, the exhibition 
of arsenic; if necessary, it may be resumed when these 
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symptoms have vanished. If pain of the stomach, nausea, 
or vomiting supervene ; if the head be affected with, pain or 
vertigo; or should a cough, with any signs of irritation of 
the pulmonary organs, be observed, the use of arsenic ¢.apnld 
be totally and for ever abandoned, " en 


_ ARTEMISIA. 

_ Willd. g. 1743. Syngenesia Polygamia superflua.—- Nat, aN 
| Composite discoideea, Linn., Synanthere, sect. Corymbifere, 

uss + 
Sp. 8. ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM. Dub. 
Southernwood. 
Off-—The leaves. 

Forra aBRoTani. Dub. 

Tis is a perennial shrub, which grows readily in in our gar- 
dens, though a native of the south of Europe. 

Southernwood has a strong smell, which to most people i is 
not disagreeable ; ; it has a pungent, bitter, and somewhat 
nauseous taste. ‘These qualities are very completely extract- 
ed by alcohol, and the tincture is of a beautiful. green co- 
lour. They are less perfectly extracted by watery liquors, 
the infusion being of a light brown colour. _ 

Med. use.—Southernwood, as well as some other species 
of the genus, has been recommended as an anthelmintic : 
and it has also been sometimes used as stimulant, detergent, 
and sudorific. Externally, it has been employed in discu- 
tient and antiseptic fomentations ; and under the form of 
lotion and ointment, for cutaneous er uptions, and for pre- 
venting the hair from falling off. But it is at present ag 
rarely used in any way. 


Sp. 42. Arremisia MaRitima. Dub: 
Sea Wormwood. 

Off.—The tops. ah 4m) 
-CacUMINA ABSYNTHU MARITIMI. Dub. | 


- Tus species of artemisia. is perennial and herbaceous. It. 
grows wild in salt marshes, and in several parts about the 
sea-coasts. In taste and smell, it is weaker and less unplea- 
sant than the common wormwood, and is now almost reel 


ed from practice. 


Sp. 26. Anremisia sanrontca. Ed: Dub.” 
Wormseed. | 
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CacuMINA ARTEMISII'SANTONiCI. Ed. 
CacuMINA SANTONICI. Dub. 


Tue Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges have named this spe- 
cies as the plant which produces these seeds ; but the fact is 
by no means ascertained. ‘They have been ascribed by dif- 
ferent writers to, other species of the same genus, the Judaica, 
the Contra, and the Austriaca, which is not improbable, and 
‘they are even said by Saunders to be the produce of a Che- 
nopodium, which is not at all likely. gah 
~The seeds themselves are very small, oblong, smooth, and 
of a greenish or greyish yellow colour. As the whole head 
is gathered after the seeds are ripe, they are mixed with the 
scales of the calices, and bits of stalks. Their taste is bitter, 
and somewhat acrid; their smell strong and disagreeable. 
Those which come from Aleppo are esteemed the best, and 
those from Barbary the worst. When they have no smell, 

“and a less intensely bitter taste, and are discoloured, and 
“mixed with a longer kind of seed, they are to be rejected. 
They are also adulterated with the seeds of tansy and worm- 
“wood. ‘The latter are easily known, by having a light yel- 
low colour, and resembling powdered hay more than seeds. 


- Neumann obtained from 480 parts, 213 of alcoholic extract, 
and 110 watery; and inversely, 260 watery, and 28 alco- 
“holic. It gave a slight flavour to water distilled from it, but _ 
no oil. 7 oe wee gare 

_. Med. use.—Wormseed is one of the oldest and most com- 
“mon anthelmintics, especially in the lumbrici of children. 
On account of their RT| oil, they are heating and sti- 
-mulating. ache eta Be 

| They are given to children in substance, to the extent of 
ten grains, or half a drachm, finely powdered, and strewed 
on bread and butter; or made into an electuary with honey 
or treacle; or candied with sugar; or diffused through 
milk, and taken in the morning, when the stomach is empty ; 
or in infusion or decoction; but to these forms their bitter- 
ness is a strong objection. After they have been used for 
some days, it is customary to give a cathartic, or they are 
combined, from the beginning, with rhubarb, jalap, calomel, 


sulphate of iron, or muriate of ammonia. _ 


Sp. 63. ARTEMISIA. ABSINTHIUM. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Common Wormwood. . | ‘ | 
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+ 


Off-—The leaves and flowering heads. - 


a) ABSINTHIUM. Lond. 
FOLIA ABSINTHII VULGARIS. Dub. 
FoLia ARTEMISIZ ABSINTHII. Ed. 
b) CACUMINA ABSYNTHII vuLGARIS. Dub. | 
- SUMMITATES ARTEMISIZ ABSYNTHII. Summitates flo- 
-rentes. Ed. 


_. Tuts perennial herb grows by the road-sides, and on rub- 
bish, in many parts of Britain: and about London it is cul- 
tivated for medical use. Its smell is strong and disagree- 
able; its taste intensely bitter. Its active constituents are 


bitter. extractive and essential oil. It is used in stomach | 


complaints, and is of great service to hypochondriacs. It 


is also employed in intermittent fevers, in cachectic and hy- . 


dropic affections, in jaundice, and against worms. ‘The herb 


is used in antiseptic fomentations, and macerated in water — 


it is applied to bruises to prevent the swelling and discolo- 
ration. Many persons cannot suffer the disagreeable smell 
of wormwood, which is apt to occasion headach ; but it may 


be freed from it in a great measure by decoction. ‘The ex- — 


tract is a pure and simple bitter. The essential oil is of a 


dark green colour, and contains the whole flavour of the 
plant. It is stimulating, and is supposed to be a powerful 


antispasmodic and anthelmintic. Wormwood was formerly 
much used for the preparation of medicated wines and ales. 


ARuUM MACULATUM. Dub. py wees 
Monecia Polyandria. Willd. g. 1705, sp. 1%. Smith, 
g. 402, sp. 1.—Nat. ord. Piperite, Linn., Aroidee, Juss. — 
Wake robin. : 
Officinal.—The recent root. 
Rapix REcENS ari. Dub. 
- Tus is a perennial solid bulbous-rooted-plant, which 
grows wild in shady situations, and by the sides of banks, 
‘in many parts of Britain. The root is knotty, roundish, 


and white. When collected in spring, before the leaves — 


shoot, or in autumn, after flowering, it contains a very acrid 
milky juice. By drying, it loses the greatest part of its acri- 
mony, and becomes simply amylaceous. It is also ren- 
dered perfectly mild by frequent washing with water. Its 
acrimony does not rise in distillation, and is not contained 
in its extract, although the root is thereby deprived of it. 
Neumann obtained from 480 of the dry root, 20 of alco- 
holic extract, and about 180 watery. The former had some 
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slight pungency, the latter none. Its acrimony is therefore 
easily destructible ; and as it does not arise from the pre- 
sence of an essential oil, it depends upon a vegetable. prin- 
ciple, different from all others, not yet investigated. 
Medical use.—In the recent root, the degree of acrimony 
is very uncertain, but it is a drastic purgative, and is never 
used. The dried: root is perfectly inert, so much so, that 
the French prepare from it the harmless cosmetic, called Cy- 
press powder ; and in years of scarcity it is even used as food. 


Asarum EuRoPpEUM. Sd. Dub. Lond. — Deke 
Willd. g. 925, sp. 1. Smith, g. 222, sp. 1. Dodecandria 
Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Sarmentacee, Linn., Aristolochia, 
Juss. iy of : 

_ Asarabacca. 


Officinal.—The leaves. | 


- Fouia ASARI EUROPAI. Ed. 
Fou1a ASARI. Lond. Dub. 




















_ Turs perennial plant is indigenous in England, although 
the dried roots are generally brought from the Levant. It 
| grows in moist and shady situations. _ It produces only two 
| leaves, which are reniform and very obtuse... The root: is 
| fibrous, of a grey-brown colour externally, but white with- 
in.. Both the roots and leaves have a nauseous, bitter, acri- 
/monious, hot taste; their smell is strong, and not very dis- 
agreeable. 

_ It seems to contain, besides its odorous principle, an 
jaerid principle, upon which its virtues depend; and we find 
|that asarabacca loses much of its activity by decoction and 
long keeping. 5 ey 

Medical use.-—Given in substance from half a drachm to 
ja drachm, it evacuates powerfully both upwards and down- 
qwards. It is said, that alcoholic tinctures possess both the 
emetic and cathartic virtues of the plant; that the extract 
jobtained by inspissating these tinctures acts only by vomit- 
Jing, and with great mildness; that an infusion..in water 
proves cathartic, rarely emetic;. that aqueous decoctions 
made by long boiling, and the watery. extract, have no pur- 
gative or emetic quality, but prove good diaphoretics, diu- 
retics and emmenagogues. | 
j We principally. use this plant as. a sternutatory. The 
proot of asarum is one of the strongest: vegetable errhines ; 
and it is the active ingredient in most of the empyrical herb 
uffs. Snuffed up the nostrils, in the quantity of a grain or 
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two, it Occasions @ Copious evacuation of mucus, and s sneezing. 

The leaves are considerably milder, and may be used im 
the quantity of three, four, or five grains. Geoffroy relates, 
that after snuffing up a dose of this errhine at night, he has 
frequently observed the discharge from the nose to conti- 
nue for three days together, and that he has knowit a para- 
lysis of the mouth and tongue cured by one dose. . He re- 
commends this medicine in stubborn disorders of the head, 
proceeding from viscid tenacious matter, in palsies, an in 
vragen ahaa pie 


Asprprum Fiuix Mas. ‘Lond. Ed. Willd. ¢. 196%, a 94. 
Smith, g: 429, sp. 4.—Nat. ord. Filices, Linn. Juss. - 
Porveopren FILIX MAS. Dub. 


Male fern. Male shield fern. 
Off-—The root. 


Rapix asprpu FILICis MARIS. Ed. 

Rapix PiLicis Maris. Dub. v 

- Rapix Fintcrs.. Lond. 
» Tus fern is perennial, and is found i in great sbundaged | 
in-our woods. The root consists of many egg-shaped knots, — 
closely compressed together, forming a crooked mass of a 
blackish colour, and covered with brown scales.’ When 
chewed, its taste is somewhat mucilaginous and sweet, and 
afterwards slightly astringent and bitter. Its smell i is. also 
weak. 

‘Medical use.—This root was used as an ates in the 
days of Dioscorides. It gradually became neglected ; but its 
use was again revived at different times by Madame Nuffer, 
Herrenschwand, aud others, who frequently succeeded in 
killing and expelling the tapeworm, by the exhibition of se- 
eret remedies, of which the fern powder was, or rather was 
supposed to be, the principal ingredient; for there is much 
reason to believe, that the active purgatives with which it 
was always combined, were really the remedies which effect- 
ed the cure. 

‘The internal solid part of the root, only i is to be powdered 
and the powder should have a reddish colour. 


yogis GUMMI RESINA. Lond. Dub. See Feno, 


spar wis ohaamesin TRAGACANTHA. id. Dub. 

AstRacabus verus. Olivier. Lond. 

Willd. gs 43'79,. Diadelphia Decandria.-—Nat. ads Pape 
ecenialid Linn., Leguminose, sect. Papilionacee, Juss. 

Tragacanth shrub. 
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° Of-—Gum Tragacanth. | 


ciebus. Ed. |) 


- Gummi TRAGACANTHA, Dub. 


| TracacantHa gummi. Lond. | 


|. AuTHors are not agreed. about the species of Astragalus 
| which yield tragacanth. ‘The London College has recog- 
| nised the authority of Olivier upon the subject. After ad- 
| mitting that other species also yield this gum, he ‘says, 
| The Astragalus, which appears to us the most common, 
| and that from which almost all the Tragacanth of commerce 
|is derived, has not been described by any botanist.” Ina 
note upon the description, which it is unnecessary to insert; 
| he characterises it as ** Astragalus verus, fruticosus, foliolis 
villosis, setaceis, subulatis; floribus axillaribus, aggregatis, 
| luteis.” The celebrated Tournefort, in his travels in the 
| Levant, saw-tragacanth of fine quality abundantly produced 
| by the 4. Creticus growing upon Mount Ida. ‘An inferior 
| kind is produced from the A. gummifer upon Mount Libanus, 
| according to Billardiere. .The A. tragacantha, which grows 
_at Marseilles, yields no gum; but Richard says that it seems 
to furnish it in warmer climates. Tragacanth exudes natural- 
ly from July to September, either from wounds made in the 
shrub by animals, or from fissures occasioned by the force 
of the succus proprius, during the great heats’ of summer. 
_ According as the juice is more or less abundant, tragacanth 
exudes in tortuous filaments, which sometimes assume the 
form of a small worm, or ofa pretty thick worm, elongated, 
rounded, or compressed, rolled up upon itself, or twisted. 
The finest and'purest tragacanth assumes this form. | It is 
almost transparent, whitish, or of a yellowish white. It'also 
exudes in large tears, which preserve more or less of the ver- 
micular form. This is more of a reddish colour, and more 
contaminated with impurities. It’ sometimes adheres so 
strongly to the bark, as to bring part of it with it in gather- 
ing it. The quantity of tragacanth furnished by: Persia ‘is 
very considerable. Much is consumed in that country in 
the manufacture of silk, and the preparation of comfits. © I¢ 
is exported to India, Bagdad, and Bussorah. Russia also 
gets some by the way of Bakou. | yee i 

|  Tragacanth, though generally called a eum, differs very 
}much from gum Arabic in its properties. It is opaque, 
white, difficultly pulverizable, unless when thoroughly dried, 
and the mortar heated, or in frost.” Lewis properly observes, 
<2 
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that it cannot be properly said to be soluble in water’ for, 
put into water, it absorbs a large proportion of that fluid, 
increasing immensely in volume, and forming with it a soft 
paste, rather than a fluid mucilage; and although it is easily 
diffused through a larger proportion of water, after standing 
a day or two, the mucilage subsides again, the supernatant 
fluid retaining little of the gum. The solution is adhesive, 
but cannot be drawn out into threads, and it moulds readily, 
acquiring a fetid smell. Besides these remarkable. diffe- 
rences from gum Arabic in regard to brittleness, insolubili- 
ty, and the quantity of water which it thickens, I find that 
. tragacanth is not precipitated by silicized potass, and is pre= 
cipitated by sulphate of copper, acetate of lead, and:nitrate 
of mercury. It is totally insoluble in alcohol. 0s ston 

In pharmacy it is employed for forming powders into tro- 
ches, and rendering tough cohesive substances, such as colo= 
cynth, pulverizable, by beating them with mucilage of tra- 
gacanth, and then drying the mass. For electuaries it is im- 
proper, as it renders them slimy on keeping. © It is also an 
improper adjunct to active powders, as it swells up on at- 
tempting to mix them with water. | : D504 


ATROPA BELLADONNA. Ed. Lond. Dub. rea eel 
Willd. g. 381, sp. 2. Smith, g. 100, sp. 1.—Pentandria 

Monogynia.— Nat. ord. Solanacee, Linn., Solanee, Juss... 
Deadly nightshade. | PS STI 
Of-—The leaf. 


ATROPE BELLADONNE Fouia. Ed. 

BELLADONNE FOLIA. Lond. Dub... 
. Tue deadly nightshade is a perennial plant, with a herba- 
ceous stem, which is indigenous both in mountainous and 
woody situations in this country, and often cultivated in gar- 
dens. The whole plant is poisonous, and the berries, from 
their beautiful appearance, have sometimes proved fatal. to 
children. The symptoms excited are, dryness of the mouth, 
trembling of the tongue, very distressing thirst, difficulty of 
swallowing, fruitless efforts to vomit, and great anxiety about 
the precordia. Delirium then comes on, with gnashing of 
the teeth, and convulsions. The pupil remains dilated, and 
is not sensible even to the stimulus of light. ‘The face be- 
comes tumid, and of a dark red colour. The jaws are fre- 
quently locked. Inflammation attacks the cesophagus, sto- 
niach, and intestines, sometimes extending to the mesentery, 
lungs, and liver, accompanied with violent pains in. the ab- 
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-domen. «The stomach is very —es to stimulus, and the 
peristaltic motion of the intestines is destroyed. General 
relaxation, palsy, especially of the lower extremities, con- 
-vulsions, vertigo, blindness, coma, and death succeed.. The 
| body soon putrifies, swells, and becomes marked with livid 
spots; blood flows from the nose, mouth, and ears, and the 
stench is insufferable. On dissection the blood is found to 
be fluid, the intestines are inflated and inflamed, or eroded 
and gangrenous. ‘The best method of: cure is to excite.vo- 
/miting as soon as possible, by emetics, and tickling. the 
|fauces; to evacuate the bowels by purgatives and glysters; 
| and to give largely, vinegar, honey, milk, and oil. - In'some 
| children who recovered. by this treatment, the delirium was 
| succeeded by a profound sopor, accompanied with subsultus 
| tendinum ; the face and hands became pale and cold, and 
| the pulse small, hard, and quick. Their recovery was slow, 
| and the: blindness continued to a considerable time, bates at 
| last went off... 
» Belladonna fa at, best saimaliyzaeth by Mr Brandes, apo- 
) ucton in: Salz-Uffeln, who has discovered in it a new alka- 
loid, upon which its narcotic virtues depend. | 2000 parts of 
the fresh plant yielded 506 of watery extract, 55 of extract 
by cold alcohol, and 60 by boiling alcohol, besides: what 
| was extracted by further manipulations. Its composition 
| was very complex. . It contained acids, (malic, oxalic, nitric, 
| muriatic, phosphoric and sulphuric); bases, (atropia, potass, 
| lime, magnesia and ammonia); gum, amylum, wax, green 
| wax, pseudotoxia, vegetable gluten, and albumen. ‘The 
atropia may be obtained’ separate, by making a decoction of 
_ belladonna, expressing the decoction, adding sulphuric acid 
_as-long as there is any precipitation, and, lastly, adding to 
| the acid liquor a solution of potass as long as there is any 
| precipitate, which is the atropia. ‘The supernatant fluid: is 
chiefly to be separated by careful decanting, and the last 
portion only to be put on a filter to be washed and dried. 
Atropia consists of very small brilliant transparent prisms 
of a dazzling white colour. It has no taste, although it seems 
| to be more soluble in water than daturia or delphinia, al- 
| though not so much so as picrotoxia. Cold alcohol does. 
not act upon it, but boiling alcohol dissolves it, from which 
it separates in cooling. Aither and oil of turpentine do not 
act upon it, but warm almond oil dissolves a baron. Wish 
| acids it forms soluble and crystallizable salts. 
_. Mr Brandes urges the necessity. of: caution in the: exami- 
R 2 
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“nation of atropia and its salts. Even the vapour of their — 
solutions causes dilatation and paralysis of the. pupil; and 
during the whole time of the experiments, Mr Brandes « eX- 
perienced violent headach, vert.z0, pain of back, and nausea, 
so that he could scarcely continue them. On tasting a small — 
quantity of sulphate of atropia, which was rather salt than 
bitter, he had extreme confusion of head, trembling in all — 
his limbs, alternate rigors and heat, violent tension of the | 
chest and dyspnoea, pulse weak, action of the heart scarcely 
“perceptible, and at last retching. But the most severe 4 
these symptoms abated in half an hour. 

Medical use.—Yet this virulent poison, under | proper 1 ma- 
nagement, may become an excellent remedy. Besides its 
“narcotic power, it promotes all the excretions; but its exhi- 
bition requires the greatest caution ; for it is apt, when con- 
tinued for any length of time, even in small doses, to cause 
dryness and. tension of the throat and neighbouring parts, 
vertigo, dimness of sight, and even temporary blindness. 
- When any of these symptoms occur, its use must be suspend- 
-ed for some time, and afterwards resumed in smaller doses. 

_ Deadly nightshade has been exhibited, 
In several febrile diseases; in obstinate intermit- 
tents; and in the plague. g biog 
@gdn inflammations ; the gout. 
3. In comatose diseases ; in palsy, and loss of speech 
4 


hea! 
® 


from apoplexy. 
. In spasmodic diseases ; in chorea, epilepsy, hick 

cough, hydrophobia, melancholy, and mania. 

5. In eachectic affections; in dropsies, and obstinate 

| jaundice. , 

6. In local diseases; in amaurosis, ophthalmia, in scir- 
rhus, and cancer. | 

7. As an antidote to the contagion of scarlatina. 


Deadly nightshade is best exhibited in substance, begin- 
ning with a very small dose of the powdered leaves or root, 
‘such as the fourth or eighth part of a grain for children, 
‘and one grain for adults, to be repeated daily, and gradually 
increased. In hydrophobia, Munch gave the powdered root 
“every second morning, to the extent of from one to five 
grains to children, and fourteen or fifteen grains to adults. 

‘The watery infusion is also a powerful remedy. One 

scruple of the dried leaves is infused in ten ounces of warm 
water, and strained after cooling. At first two ounces of 
this may be given daily to aidults, and gradually increased, 
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] until the tension of the throat shews that it would be Tmipru- 
dent to go farther. 

|. The watery extract is not a judicious préparation for in- 

ternal use, on account of its great inequality. — : 

|. Externally, the powdered leaves are applied as a nareotie 
to diminish pain, and to cancerous and ill-conditioned sores: 
| From its effect, in dilating the pupil for some time, Profes- 
'sor Reimarus proposed, and tried with success, the drop- 
| ping a little of the infusion or solution of the extract into 
| the eye, a few hours before performing the extraction for 
| the cataract, with a view of facilitating the operation.” It 
| is now understood that a solution of the extract is the nos- 
| trum applied by Mr Williams, and other itinerant oculists, 
| indiscriminately in all cases of blindness, and with wonder- 
ful effect, where the blindness depends upon opacity of the 
| central portion of the lens. In such a case, under the care 
| of Dr Hill of Greenock, a young lady was enabled to pos- ’ 
| sess vision, by keeping the pupil dilated during the day, 
| which required its application four times a-day. She had 
| used it eight years, and its good effects Tatler increased 
than diminished. - - 


_ Avena sativa. Ed. Lond. — 

Willd. g. 142, sp. 18, Lriandria Diggnia—Nat ord. Gra- 
_ mina, Linn., Bret 

| «Oats. » 


Of-—The fried gaud: groats and the aeals 
a) SEMINA AVENE SATiv®. Semina decorticata. Ed. 
_- SEMINA AVENE. Semina tunicis nudata. Lond. 
6) Farina avEN# saTIvm ex seminibus. Ed. 





_.. Tuts is a well-known annual plant, which is very gene- 
rally cultivated in northern countries, and in many places 
furnishes the principal subsistence of the people. When 
simply freed from the husks, this grain gets the name of 
_groats, but it is more frequently ground into meal. Groats 
_are made use of in broths. Oatmeal is baked with salt and 
water into cakes, or, with the same additions, is boiled to 
form porridge, two very important articles of food in this 
country. An infusion of the husks in water, allowed to re- 
main till it becomes acidulous, is boiled down to jelly, which 
is called sowins. In all these forms it is nutritious, and easy 
of digestion. 


Vauquelin found in the ashes of oats, phosphate of lime 
and silica. 
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Med. use.—Gruels or decoctions, either of groats or oat- — 
-meal, either plain or acidified, or sweetened, form an excel- 
lent-drink in febrile diseases, diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. and 
from their demulcent properties, prove useful in inflamma- 
tory disorders, coughs, hoarseness, roughness, and exulcera- 
tions of the fauces. Porridge is also frequently applied to 
phlegmonous swellings, to promote their suppuration. 


AURANTII BACCEH ET corTEX. Lond. Dub. See Citrus. 
-BatsAMUM CANADENSE. Dub. See Pinus. 


Batsamum copaisx. Dub. See CopairEra. 


x 


Batsamum PERuviANUM. Lond. Dub. See Mie eis bok 
BaLsAmuM ToLUTANUM. Lond. Dub. See ToLurrera. 
Barpana. Dub. See Arctium. 
Baritia. Dud. See Sopa. 


Baryt# carponas. Ld. | 
Carbonate of baryta, Barytes. Heavy spar. 

CaRBONATED BARYTA is rarely found in nature. It was 
first discovered by Dr Withering, and hence Mr Werner 
gave it the name of Witherite. Its colour is greyish-white, 
sometimes inclining to milk white, and sometimes with a 
slight tinge of yellow, froma mixture of iron, seldom green- 
ish, often invested with a red ochrey crust. It is found in 
solid masses, sometimes filling an entire vein, sometimes in- 
terspersed with sulphated baryta, frequently rounded, or 
affecting that form, seldom crystallized.. ‘Texture fibrous ; 
fracture conchoidal; fragments, long splinters; specific 
gravity 4.3 to 4.338. Although it has no sensible taste, it 
is poisonous. In medicine it is only used for preparing the 
muriate of baryta. It is found in Lancashire, Cumberland, 
Scotland, and Sweden, but is not common. | 


BarytT sutpuas. Ed. 

Sulphate of baryta. _Ponderous spar. . 

Tuis salt is found in great abundance. The foliated is 
in general the purest. Its specific gravity is from 4.4 to 
4.865. Jt is insoluble in water. It is soluble m boiling 
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| concentrated sulphuric acid. It decrepitates when sudden- 

ly heated. By being formed into a thin cake with flour and 
‘water, and being afterwards heated to redness, it becomes. 
‘phosphorescent. - Heated to redness with charcoal, it is con- 
verted into a sulphuret, and it may be decomposed be the 
| meant: of potass and of soda. | 


, 


| Brccapunca. Dub. See Veronica. 


f 


pees FOLIA. Lond. Dub. Side Avrora. 
A ng Lond. Dub. ee Siri 


mime _ Lond. 
~ Bismuth. 


Baie: is a rare metal, but occurs most fecameaila in 
a 2 metallic state in Saxony, Se cden: ‘France, and Cornwall, 


It is found, 
I. Native. 


Ii. Sulphuret ; 


- 1. Common. 
2. With copper. 
3. With lead and copper. 


Hit. Oxidized, very rare. 


_.~ Bismuth is white, slightly yellow, in large specular plates ; ; 
! ipilberiaable 3 specific gravity 9.822 ; moderately hard ; sen- 
sible odour and taste, fusible at 460°, and volatile at a high 
“temperature ; oxidizable by heat and air; oxide vitrifiable 
Into a greenish-yellow glass ; oxidizable by boiling sulpliu- 
_ Fic, nitric, and muriatic acids ; unites with sulphur. Oxide 
yellow, and colours glass of a greenish-yellow. 

Bismuth is officinal: Gale on account of the Stanley 5 Bas e 
pared from it. “3 





- Brisrorrx# RADIX. Lond. Dub. See Potyeoxum. * 


BiruMEN PETROLEUM. Ed. 

PETROLEUM. Lond. | make eae 
PETROLEUM BARBADENSE, S. S. Bitumen_Petroleum.. Dub. 
Rock oil. Barbadoes tar. 


BivuMEN is now employed as the generic name for several 
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-inflammable, bodies: of. different degrees of consistency, from 
perfect fluidity to that of.a brittle but very fusible solid; and 
of little specific gravity. They are insoluble in alcohol or 
in water, combine with essential oils and sulphur, decompose. 
only a small proportion of nitrate.of potass by deflagration, 
and on inflammation leave little or no residuum. Bitumen | 
in its various states is found in various parts of the world, in 
the Tauride, at Burmah, Zante, Barbadoes and Trinidad. _ 

Sp. 1. Napurua. It is nearly as colourless, transparent, 
and fluid as water. Specific gravity 0.729 to 0.84°7, of a 
highly penetrating, yet not disagreeable smell, somewhat like — 
that of rectified oil of amber, very volatile, and remaining _ 
fluid at zero of Fahrenheit. : 

Sp. 2. PerroLEcM. Not so fluid, transparent, or colour- 
less, as the former; smell less pleasant. Specific gravity — 
0.878. 
 Sp.3. Minenat Tar. Viscid; of a dark colour; smell | 
sometimes strong, but often faint. Specific gravity 1.1. 

Sp. 4. Minera prrcu.—Maltha. Brittle in cold wea- 
ther; of a dark colour; opaque. Specific gravity probably 
1.0%. 

Sp. 5. AspHattum. Very brittle; fracture conchoidal ; 
glassy lustre ; no smell unless when melted or heated. Spe- 
cific gravity 1.07 to 1.65. Fusible and inflammable. 

According to Mr Kirwan and Mr Hatchett, the first spe- 
cies, by exposure to the air, and gradual decomposition, 
passes successively through the intermediate states, till at 
last it is converted into asphaltum. When partially decom- © 
posed, the remaining naphtha may be separated by distilla- 
tion from the superabundant charcoal. OSE 

The first species is very rare. It is found in Persia and 
in the Dutchy of Modena. The second is the officinal arti- 
cle, and comes from Barbadoes and other tropical islands. 

Medical use.—The Barbadoes tar is found in several of 
the West India islands, where it is highly esteemed by the 
inhabitants as a sudorific and in disorders of the breast and 
lungs; though in cases of this kind, attended with inflam- 
mation; it is certainly-improper; they likewise apply it ex- 
ternally as.a discutient, and for preventing paralytic disor- 
ders. 
__An oil extracted from a kind of stone coal has been ex- 

“tolled among the common people, under the name of British 
oil, for rheumatic pains, &c. . The empyreumatic oil now 
‘obtained during the formation of coal gas, in such abundance 
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that it is difficult.to consume it, agrees in every respect with 
the native fluid bitumen, and by rectification it is rendered 
equally light, limpid and colourless as Hap atin: for which it 
pe site be abe as a substitute. 

a TGNIARLUSe: Tide 

_ Cryptogamia, Fungi.—Nat. ord. Fungi, aay z uss. 


Female agaric, or Agaric of the oak, called, from its being 
very easily inflammable, ‘Touchwood or Spunk. 


Tuts fungus is indigenous, and is frequently met with on 
‘different kinds of trees, especially the cherry and plumb. 
The medullary part, beaten soft, and applied externally, has 
been mueh celebrated as a styptic, and said to restrain not 
only venous but arterial heemorrhagies, without the use of 
ligatures. It does not appear, however, to have any real 
‘styptic power, or to act otherwise than dry lint, sponge, or 
any other soft, porous application. It is best when gather- 
‘ed in August or September. 

“It has been analysed by Bouillon Lagrange, ait found it 
to contain, 1. An extractive matter soluble in water, sulphate 
of lime, and muriate of potass. 2. The residuum incinera- 
ted gave phosphates of lime, magnesia, and iron. 3. Alcohol 
extracted very little resin. The alkalies also indicated the 
presence of an animal matter, but in less quantity than in 
the boletus agaricus, which also differed in containing a free 
acid and much resin. But it probably consists chiefly of 
that highly azotized principle discovered by Braconnot, and 
| called Pungin, 





; 
| 


Bonet ANDIA TRIFOLIATA. id. 

~ Cusparia FEBRIFUGA. Lond. 

“Willd. g. sp. Pentandri ta Monogynia. —Ord. naturalis, Ru- 
tacee, Jussieu. 

Off. —The bark, neh Angustura bark. 
_ CORTEX BONPLANDIZ TRIFOLIATE. Ld. 
_ Cortex anecusturz. Dub. 

Cortex cuspaRisé. Lond, 


_ Tue natural history of this bark was long but imperfectly 
known. It is now fully established by the travels of Hum- 
boldt, that it is the produce of South America. He gave to 
: AAiildeniow a dried specimen of the tree of which it is the 
bark, and that eminent botanist discovered it to be a new 
| genus, to which he gave the name of Bonpranpta, in ho- 
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nour of Humboldt’s botanical travelling companion. The 
London College, however, give this tree the name of Cus- 
paria Febrifuga, derived from Cuspa, the native appellation 
of the tree ; but this name should be abandoned, for although 
it was inserted by Humboldt in the chart belonging to his 
geography of plants, that of Bonplandia Trifoliata is adopt- 
ed by him in his Plante /Aquinoctiales. 'The name Angus- 
tura bark is derived from the Spanish denomination casca- 
rilla, or corteza del Angostura, which is the vulgar name of 
the town of St Thomas, near the straits of the Orinoco, 
where it forms a considerable article of commerce. - 
The appearance of the bark varies, according as it has 
been taken from larger or smaller branches. . It is only one 
or two lines in thickness, and is sometimes cracked external- 
ly.. .\The outer surface is more or less wrinkled,. and of a 
greyish colour, and the inner surface is of a dull brown. The 
bark of the younger branches is of a fine green colour, dot- 
ted with greyish tubercles. Its substance is of a yellowish- 
brown colour. Its fracture is short and resinous. Its taste 
is intensely bitter, and slightly aromatic, leaving a strong 
sense of heat and pungency in the throat and fauces. The 
odour is peculiar. The powder is yellow. tor 
According to the experiments related by Mr Brande, from 


3840 parts of angustura, there were extracted byalcohol, 144 


of resin, and 300 of an acrid unctuous substance; the resi- 
duum yielded to water 1500 of dry gummy extract. Treat- 
ed first with water, it gave 2110 grains of a clear brown ex- 
tract, bitter, but not acrid, and afterwards 161 of a resin of 
a light brown celour, and extremely acrid. By distillation 
it gave 26 of essential oil. The tincture is of a deep yellow 
colour, reddens infusion of turnsole, and becomes turbid and 
white on admixture with water. By repeated filtration a 
brownish resin is separated, and the transparent fluid has a 
pale yellow colour. I find that it is not precipitated by so- 
lution of gelatin, but by infusion of galls, and it has the pe- 
_ culiar property of acquiring a deep red colour with red sul- 
phate of iron, and depositing a purplish slate-coloured pre- 
cipitate, remarkably different from what I have seen any 
other substance produce. Vauquelin says this precipitate is 
yellow; but in every other respect his analysis confirms 
mine. As it appears that the angustura of commerce is ‘of 
different kinds, and often mixed, these experiments require 
to be repeated with genuine specimens. 
Med. use.—As an aromatic bitter, it acts as a tonic and 
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stimulant of the organs of digestion. _It increases the appe- 


tite for food,. removes flatulence and. acidity arising” from 
dyspepsia, and is a very effectual remedy i in diarrhea pro- 
ceeding, from weakness of the bowels, and in dysentery ; ; and 


it possesses the singular advantage of not oppressing the sto- 
mach, as cinchona is apt to do, It does not cure intermit- 


tents. — 


It is exhibited, | 

1. In powder, in doses of from 5 to 20 grains, either alone 
or with rhubarb, magnesia, or carbonate ‘of lime. 

2. In infusion: the infusion of one drachm in four ounces 
of water may be used daily. 

3. In tincture: one or two drachms in Hesheptialy 

4. In watery extract. - Humboldt informs us, that the 
Catalonian Capuchins, wha possess the missions of Carony, 
prepare with great care an extract of this bark, which he 
distribute to the convents of Catalonia. 


_ Dr Rambach of Hamburgh first observed poisonous ef- 
facts from some angustura bark, and his observations have 
been fully confirmed by other nceidenits <td by experiments 
on animals. -The Austrian Government, on this account, 
ordered all the angustura bark in the kingdom to be, de- 
stroyed, and interdicted its future importation ; and other 
states have followed its example. 

The spurious angustura belongs to the same class of poi- 
sons as the Faba Sti Ignatii, upas tieuté, &e. 

The false or fine angustura, which is the bark of the dru- 
cea antidysenterica, has been more recently. analyzed by Pel- 
letan and Caventou. They have discovered in ita new al- 
kali. upon which its virulence depends, and to which they 
have given the name of Brucea. When obtained pure it 
crystallizes i in oblique prisms, with parallelogram bases, or 
in taley plates somewhat like boracic acid. It is soluble in 
500 waters boiling, and in 850 cold. It is also soluble in 
alcohol, but not in sulphuric ether, in the fixed oils, and 
very little j in the volatile oils. Its action on the living body 
is to produce tetanus, without affecting the intellectual fa- 
culties, in which respect it has a great ‘analogy to strychnia, 
but it is only about one-twelfth of its strength. It forms 
salts and supersalts, with many acids, which are generally 


‘soluble. —— 


Borax. Dub. See Sopm sup-Boras. 
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Buson GALBANUM. Ed. Dub. Lond. Mids | 
Willd. g. 546, sp. 2.—Pentandria Digna Nat. ‘ond 
Umbellate, Tain. Juss. , 


Of—The gum resin called Galbanum. 


GUMMI RESINA BUBONIS GALBANI. Ld. 
GALBANUM; gummi resina. Dud. . 
GuMMI oe. GALBANI. Lond. 


Tuts plant is perennial, and grows in Africa, It abounds 
with a milky juice, which sometimes exudes from the joints 
of the old plants, but is more frequently obtained by cutting 
them across, some inches above the root. The j juice which 
flows from the wound soon hardens, and is the galbanum 
which is brought to us from Syria and the Levant. 

The best sort of galbanum consists of pale-coloured pieces 
about the size of a hazel nut, which, on being broken, ap- 
pear to be composed of clear white tears, of a bitterish acrid 
taste and a strong peculiar smell. But it most commonly 
occurs in agglutinated masses, composed of yellowish or 
reddish and clear white tears, which may be easily torn a- 
sunder, of the consistence of firm wax, softening by heat, 
and becoming brittle by cold, mixed with seeds and leaves, 
What is mixed with sand, éarth, and other impurities, and 
is of a brown or blackish colour; interspersed with no white 
grains, of a weak smell, and of a consistence alwaye soft, is 
bad. 

Galbanum is almost entirely diffusible in water, but the 
solution is milky; nor does wine or vinegar dissolve it per- | 
fectly. It is not fusible, but furnishes a considerable propor, — 
tion of essential oil when distilled with water. Neumann — 
obtained from a pound of galbanum by distillation with wa- | 
ter six drachms of oil, besides what remained dissolved in | 
the water. The watery extract amounted to about three 
ounces. It was somewhat nauseous, but could not have 
been recognised as a preparation of galbanum. From the 
same quantity alcohol extracted upwards of nine ounces and 
a half of a hard, brittle, insipid, inodorous pubistange ie 
sin ?) 

_ Medical tig dea lin wil agrees in virtue with gum am- 
moniacum; but is generally accounted less proper in asth- 
mas, and more so in hysterical complaints, It is exhibited - 
in the form of pills or emulsion, to the extent of about a 
drachm. Applied externally, it is supposed to wheel and 
discuss tumours, and to promote sup paral 





a 
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Burea Fronposa. “Dub 92 lon bos (| 
- Willd. sp. plant. t. 3, p. 91'%e Diadelphia Monogynia.—Nat. 
‘ord. Papilionacee, Linn., Leguminosae, sect. Papilionacee, 
Juss. RETOY OO Gis | : : vn 
Leafy Butea. 
_ Officinal.—Kino. 
_. Kino. Dub. ae i 
| wave introduced this article, because the Dublin College 
have introduced it as furnishing the kino of the shops, though — 
certainly erroneously ; for Dr Roxburgh, whom they quote 
as their authority, distinctly mentions that the concrete juice 
which exudes from the maduga differs from kino. But it de- 
serves further examination by a more practised chemist, 

The butea superba, a very large twining shrub, yields a si- 
-milar juice. - : eT | 


~ Casuputi oLeuM. Lond. See MELALEvCA. 


~ Catamina. Lond. Dub. See Zincum. 


- CatumsBa. Lond. See Co.umso. 


CaLx, recens usta. Dub. Ed. 

- Quicklime recently burnt. 

Lime is not found in nature uncombined, but it is easily 
prepared from any of its carbonates, either mineral or anj- 
mal, by the action of fire, which first expels the water, then 
destroys any animal matters which may be present, and last- 
_dy expels the carbonic acid. This process is improperly 

termed the burning of lime. The product is lime, or, as it 
is commonly called, quicklime. In this state lime is of a 
grey-white colour, warm, acrid and urinous to the taste ; sp. 
gr. 2.33, soluble in 777.7 times its weight of water. It is 
apyrous; it changes vegetable blues to green; it combines 
with all the acids, sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, and phos- 
phorus; it is very abundant in the mineral kingdom, and 
forms the basis of animal bones and shells. The calcare- 
ous spars, marble, limestone, chalk and marl, consist chiefly 
of lime. 7 | : 

_ Ifabout one-third of its weight of water be poured upon 

lime, a great increase of. temperature takes place, steam is 


| 
a CaLaMI RADIX. Lond. See Acorus. : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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produced, and the lime crumbles down into a dry. powder, 
increased in weight by the presence of part of the water 
which has been solidified by the lime: and to the caloric of 
fluidity, which is expelled during the conversion of the wa- 
ter into a solid, the great increase of the temperature is ow- 
ing. Lime in this state is said to be slacked.. If more wa- 
ter be poured upon slacked lime, there is no new evolution 
of caloric; but if the water amount to 800 times the weight 
of the lime, the lime is completely dissolved. The solution 
is termed Lime-water. 

As lime quickly attracts moisture and carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere, it should be always recently prepared; and 
it should be preserved in very close bottles. It will also 
keep for a considerable time if covered with water. The 
crust of carbonate of lime formed preserves the lime. below 
in a caustic state. Lime should not effervesce with acids, 
and should be entirely soluble in water. 

Medical use.—On. the living body lime acts as an. exchoro- 
tic, and as such it was formerly applied to ill-conditioned 
and obstinate sores... Dissolved in water, it is sometimes .gi- | 
ven internally as a tonic or astringent in scrofula and va- 
rious fluxes, and formerly it enjoyed considerable reputation 
as a lithontriptic. It is extremely useful in removing the 
scabby crusts in tinea capitis. 


CALCIS CARBONAS. 
Carbonate of lime. 


Carponate of lime is obtained from both ee mineral aia | 
animal kingdoms. It is found under a great variety of 
forms, and has various names, as chalk, limestone, marble, | 
spar. In form it is either amorphous, ‘stalactical, or crys-_ 
tallised. When amorphous, its texture is either foliated, 
striated, granular, or earthy. ‘The primitive form™ of its. 
crystals i is a rhomboidal parallelopiped. Hardness, lustre, 
and transparency, various: when transparent, it causes 
double refraction; specific gravity from 2.315 to 2.78; 
colour, when pure, white; effervesces briskly with muriatic 
acid, and dissolves in it entirely, or nearly so, forming a co- 
lourless solution. 3 

The officinal varieties of mineral carbonate of lime are, hy 


a) Creta ata, Carbonas calcis mollior. Ld. 
Crera, Carbonas calcis friabilis. Lond. 
~ Creta, Carbonas calcis. Dub. 
Soft carbonate of lime. Chalk, 


Be 
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b ) Marmor ALBUM, Ghoribtsinhers calcis durior. Ed... 
. ».Marmoxr atBpum, Carbonas calcis dura. Lond... | 
PAG Indurated carbonate of lime. Marble. | 


Bie hos contain about 45 parts of carbonic acid, and 55 of 
: lime. 

“Carbonate of finn’ occurs in the animal kingdom in the 
| shells and rudiments of shells of some of the crustaceous in- 
|sects. Of these some are still officinal, Crabs claws, Crabs 
rai nieces called crabs eyes, and ‘Oyster shells. 


pe c) Curia CANCRORUM ex cancro PASH i 
CHELZE CANCROoRUM. Dub. 
‘Crabs claws from the black-clawed crab. 


|’ Tue species of crab which furnishes this article ababite 
|'the North Sea. Its claws are yellow, tipt with black. 

| . They consist of carbonate of lime, combined. with a little 
phosphate of lime and gelatine. The quantity of the two last 
/is too small, and their action on the human body too incon- 
| siderable, to make any considerable difference in medical pro- 
perties between these concretions and os of lime, as it 
)oceurs in om mineral kingdom. : P2UEs ah 


|. d) Laprixi cancrorum ex cancro astacho. Ed. 
- CALCULI caNcRoRUM, Oculi dicti. Dub. 





; 
- CRaBs STONES are generally about the size of peas, or lar- 
ger; somewhat hemispherical in their shape, and laminated 
in their texture; of a white colour, but sometimes reddish 
or bluish. 

_ These concretions are found in the stomach of the craw- 
fish, one on each side, at the time when the animal changes 
its shell, which commonly happens in the month of August. 
The concretions afterwards gradually disappear, and none 
are found after the new shell has acquired its full degree of 
firmness. They therefore seem to furnish the materials for 
the induration of the new shell. They are brought in great 
numbers from Poland and Russia, especially from the pro- 
vince of Astracan, where the craw-fish are either bruised 
with wooden mallets, or laid up in heaps to putrefy, when 
the flesh is washed away with water, and the concretions 
picked out. , 

Crabs stones are said by most writers on the materia me- 


dica to be frequently counterfeited with tobacco-pipe clay, 
Br 
) 





: 
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or compositions of chalk with mucilaginous substances. 
This piece of fraud, if really practised, may be very easily 
discovered : the counterfeits wanting the leafy texture, which. 
is observed: upon breaking the genuine; more readily im- 
bibing water; adhering to the tongue; and dissolving im 
vinegar, or the stronger acids, diluted with water, either en- 
tirely or not at all, or by piece-meal-; whilst the true crab 
stones, digested in these liquors, become soft and transpa- 
rent, their original form remaining the same, as the organiza- 
tion of the gelatine is not altered by the acid. “4 


e) Testm ex ostrea eduli. Lond. = 
Oyster-shells.. . 


THE oyster is a very nutritious article of diet, and in some 
diseases not only admissible, but even advantageous. © Their 
shells, which are officinal, are composed, like all other:‘mo- 
ther-of-pearl shells, of alternate layers of carbonate of lime, 
and a thin membranous substance, which resembles coagu- 
Jated albumen in its properties. By burning, this membrane | 
is destroyed, and the shells are converted into very pure 

Medical use.—These varieties of carbonate'of lime differ’ 
only in the compactness of their aggregation. The harder 
kinds are fitter for some pharmaceutical purposes, as for the 
gradual production of carbonic acid gas and solution in 
muriatic acid; while the friable varieties are fitter for medi- | 
cal use. Chalk and crabs stones are often exhibited inter-. 
nally to correct acidity of the stomach when accompanied — 
by looseness; and prepared chalk forms an excellent appli-__ 
cation to scalds and burns and fetid ulcers, to absorb the se- 
rum and pus effused. : ) a Ce 


CamBocia. Lond. See STALAGMITIS. 


Campuora ex lauro camphora. Ed. . Tee | 
CaMpHoRa, concretum sui generis sublimatione paratum., — 
Lond. : ae 
Campnora, resina. Dub. a 
_ Camphor. onus 
Tue camphor laurel. grows-in great abundance, and to a’ 
very considerable size, in the forests of Japan. It is not un-) 
common in greenhouses in England. Every part of the tree 
smells strongly of camphor, which is obtained from the: 
trunk, branches, and root, by sublimation. The wood is 
e 





; 
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cut down into small pieces, and put into a still, with a pro- 
portion of water. After the water has been kept boiling 
forty-eight hours, the camphor is found adhering to the 
straw with which the head of the still is lined. In this state 
itis imported by the Dutch, and is called crude camphor. 
It is very impure, consisting of small brownish or dirty grey 
grains, mixed with straw, wood, hair, and other impurities. 
From these it is purified, in Holland, by a second sublima- 
tion in glass vessels ; being previously mixed with quicklime, 
to combine with and prevent any empyreumatic: oil with 
which it may be contaminated from subliming, while the 
camphor concretes in the upper part of the vessel into cakes, 
convex on the one side,: and concave on the other, about 
‘two or three inches thick, thinner at the edges, and general- 
ly perforated in the middle. eqgoxeg od 
-Pure camphor is lighter than water, very white, pellucid; 
somewhat unctuous to the touch, brittle, yet tough and e- 
lastic, so as to be scarcely pulverizable; shining in its frac- 
ture, and crystalline in its texture; of a bitterish, aromatic, . 
|pungent taste, yet accompanied with a sense of coolness, of 
ja strong and very penetrating smell; very volatile, inflam- 
mable, burning entirely away, without leaving -any coal or 
jashes; capable of combining with the resins and balsams, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, fixed and volatile oils, and the con- 
icentrated sulphuric, nitric, muriatic and acetic acids, and in 
jammonia; separable from these alcoholic. and acid solutions 
|by. water ; insoluble in water, alkalies, and the weaker acids; 
}decomposed by heat, when mixed with alumina, into an es- 
jsential oil and charcoal; and by treating it with a sufficient 
| quantity of nitric acid, forming a portion of camphoric acid; 
jand, with sulphuric acid, artificialtannin, = = ©» | 
| But the production of camphor is not confined to the lau- 
[rus camphora, although it furnishes almost all the camphor 
of commerce ; it is found in very great purity in interstices. 
among the woody fibres of the Dryabalanops camphora of 
Borneo and Sumatra. This variety is highly esteemed by 
the Chinese, and brings a very high price. It-is much 
denser than common camphor, being heavier than water, in 
/semitranslucent tables, like fused boracic acid, ringing when 
shaked, and not subliming and condensing in crystals in the 
upper part of the bottle. From the same tree is also obtain- 
jed, in considerable quantity, a limpid fluid, sp. gr. 0.887, 
|smelling like oil of juniper, but becoming milky by agitation ~ 
with water, from the separation of camphor? which rises ‘to 
|the surface; becoming milky when agitated with alcohol or 
s 
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sulphuric ether, but on standing subsiding from them in a 
limpid state. ‘This is not much esteemed. For specimens 
of both solid and fluid camphor of Borneo, I am indebted 
to John Crawford, Esq. resident at Sincapore. Camphor i is 
also contained in the roots of the laurus cinnamomum, al- 
pinia galanga, amomum zedoaria, &c.; in the seeds of the 
amomum cardamomum, piper cubeba, &c.; and in many in- 
_ digenous plants, as in the thymus serpyllum and vulgaris, 
juniperus communis, rosmarinus officinalis, salvia officinalisy. 
mentha’piperita, &c. and it may be separated from the es+ 
sential oils of rosemary, lavender, marjoram, and sage. 

An artificial camphor, differmg from common camphor, 
in not being soluble in weak nitric acid, nor being precipita- 
ted by water from its solution in strong nitric acid, may also 
be prepared, by directing a stream of muriatic acid gas into 
oil of turpentine. Camphor is now universally considered_ 
to be a peculiar vegetable principle, and not a res as in- 
correctly stated by the Dublin College. 

Medical use.-—Camphor is a very ‘active sisbeoriees ica 
taken into the stomach. It increases the heat of the body 
considerably, and gives a tendency to diaphoresis, but with- 
out quickening the pulse. At first it raises the spirits, but 
produces a subsequent depression. In excessive doses it 
causes syncope, anxiety, retchings, convulsions and delirium. 
These violent effects of camphor are most iiss coun- 
teracted by opium. ) 

In a morbid state of the body, camphor allays inor ade 
actions. When the pulse is hard and contracted, it renders 
it fuller and softer. It removes spasms, and flitting pains — 
arising from spasms; and in delirium, when opium fails of 
procuring sleep, camphor will often succeed. It is also said 
to correct the bad effects of opium, mezereon, ssipejnoccr i 
and the drastic purgatives and diuretics. 

The most general indication for the use of camphor is the 
languor or oppression of the vis vite. + It >the therefore ne 
given with advantage. 

1. In all febrile ‘dibeader of the typhoid kind, especially 

when attended with delirium. 

2. In inflammations with typhoid fever, as in some cases 
of peripneumonia and rheumatism. 

‘3. In eruptive diseases, to favour the eruption, or to 7 bHNE 
it back to the skin, if from any cause it has suddenly 
receded, as in small-pox, measles, &c. ~ 

4. In many spasmodic diseases, especially mania, melan- 
choly, epilespy, hysteria, chorea, hiccough, &c. 
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5. In indolent local inflammations, not depending upon. 
an internal cause, to excite action in that part. 


As, from its great lightness, it is apt to swim upon the 
contents of the stomach, and to occasion pain at its upper 
orifice, it is necessary that it be always exhibited in a state 
of minute division. In order to reduce it to powder, it must 
be previously moistened with a little ooo It may then 
be given, | 


1. In powder, with sugar, magnesia, and nitrate of potass. 

_ 2. In pills, with the fetid gums and mucilage. 

~ 8. In solution, in alcohol, oil, or acetic acid. 

4, Suspended in the form of an emulsion, by means of 
wheat, starch, mucilage, sugar, yolk of egg, ol 
vinegar, Xc. 


| Internally, it may be given in small doses, of from one to 
| five grains, repeated at short intervals, as its effects are very 
transient 5 or in large doses, of 20 stom and upwards, - 


By 


veg Dub. See Coa ae 


Scie sete he sok Odtdandich pads 
Willd. g. 942, sp. 1.—Dodecandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Oleracee, Linn., Meliacee, Juss. 


' Canella alba. 
Of-—The bark. 


CorTEX CANELLE ALBEE. Ed. 
CoRTEX CANELLE. Lond. 
CANELLA ALBA. Dub. 


F Tue canella alba is a tall tree, which is very common in 
| Jamaica, and other West-~India islands. 

The canella is the interior bark, dried in the shade, after 

being freed from the epidermis, which is thin and rough. 
There are two sorts cf canella in the shops, differing from 
each other in the length and thickness of the quills; they 
are both the bark of the same tree, the thicker being taken 
from the trank, and the thinner from the branches. . 
_ It was introduced into Europe, according to Clusius, in 
1605, and is brought to us rolled up in long quills, or flat 
pieces, thicker than cinnamon, and both ‘outwardly and. in- 
wardly of a whitish colour, slightly inclining to yellow. It 
is a warm pungent aromatic, and in distillation with water it 
yields a large proportion of a very active volatile oil, of.a 
| yellow or rather reddish colour, and of a sweet odour, ap- 
s2 
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proaching to that of cinnamon. It must not be confounded © 
with Winter’s bark, the product of the Drymis Winteri. 
Medical use.—Canella alba is sometimes employed where 
a warm stimulant to the stomach is necessary. In America 
it is considered to be a powerful antiscorbutic. It is also 
added as a corrigent to other medicines. 3 


CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. Ed. 

CantTuaris. Cantharis vesicatoria, Latreille. Lond. 
MELoE vEsicatTorius. Dub. 

Insecta Cleoptera, Vesicantia. Syst. Nat. Gmelin, g. 2013. 


Spanish fly.  Blistering fly. 
‘Of.—The insect. 


Lytra. Lond. 

CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. Ld. 

Cantuanis. Dub. ws 

THESE insects have a longish, green, and gold-shining 
body, with flexible green striped elytera, which cover the 
whole back of the body, and conceal brown membranous 
wings. On their head they have two black articulated feelers. 
They are found on the fraximus, sambucus, salix, ligustrum, 
&c. in Spain, Italy, France, and Germany. The largest 
come from Italy, but the Spanish cantharides are preferred. 
They are gathered by shaking the trees on which they are, 
and catching them on a cloth spread beneath it. ‘They are 
then killed by the fumes of vinegar, and dried carefully in a 
stove. The melolontha vitis is sometimes found mixed in 
considerable numbers with the cantharides. They are easily 
distinguished by their almost square body; and as they do 
not stimulate the skin, they should be picked out before the 
cantharides are powdered. In the East Indies the Meloé 
trianthema is used as a substitute. iy GHA ag 

Neumann got from 1920 grains, 920 watery, and after- 
wards 28 alcoholic extract; and inversely, 400 alcoholic, 
and 192 watery. Lewis ascertained that their active con- 
stituent is entirely soluble, both in water and in alcohol; for 
extracts made with each of these solvents blistered, as far as 
could be judged, equally, and as effectually as cantharides in - 
substance. Both the residua were inactive. Thouvenel 
considered the vesicating power to reside in a green matter | 
of an oily nature. Beaupoil in two substances, one yellow — 
and the other black, both soluble in water, but separable by — 
alcohol. Lastly, Robiquet, in a very detailed analysis, says, — 
that neither of these three principles blisters of itself; but 
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that this property resides essentially in a particular white 
crystalline substance, soluble in warm alcohol, separating as. 
it cools, in small scaly crystals, soluble in ether and oils, and 
insoluble in water, to which Dr Thomsen has given the 
name of Cantharidin. He also found free acetic acid, phos- 
| phate of magnesia, a reddish-yellow oil insoluble in alcohol, 
and, lastly, uric acid. ) | 
| Medical use.—Cantharides have a peculiar nauseous smell, 
;and an extremely acrid burning taste. ‘Taken internally, 
| they often occasion a discharge of blood by urine, with ex- 
| quisite pain. If the dose be considerable, they seem to in- 
‘flame and ulcerate the whole intestinal canal; the stools be- 
|}come mucous and purulent; the breath fetid and cadave- 
rous ; intense pains are felt in the lower belly; the patient 
faints, grows giddy, delirious, and dies. Applied to the 
|skin, they first inflame, and afterwards excoriate the part, 
|raising a more perfect blister than any of the acrid vege- 
tables, and occasioning a more plentiful discharge of serum; 
but even the external application of cantharides is often fol- 
eee by a strangury, accompanied with thirst and feverish 
| heat. | 
| . The inconveniences arising from the use of cantharides, 
whether taken internally, or applied externally, are best ob- 
jviated by drinking plentifully of bland emollient liquids, 
such as milk, emulsions, &c. ‘The specific property of coun- 
pole is cantharides ascribed to camphor is much dispu- 
| ted. 
_. The internal use of cantharides is at all times doubtful, 
and requires the most prudent management. They have, 
however, been sometimes employed with success in dropsy, 
and in diseases of the urinary organs, arising from debility, 
jespecially gleet and leucorrhcea. They are given in sub- 
| stance, in very small doses, or in tincture. OG 1G. ais 
Applied externally, they are one of our best and most’ 
powerful remedies. By proper management, they may be. 
regulated so as to act as a gentle stimulus, as a rubefacient, 
orasablister. 7 
__. Blisters are applied, . ‘ 
| 1. To increase the activity of the system in general, by 
means of their irritation ; | 
2. To increase the activity of a particular organ; 
3. To diminish morbid action in particular organs, by 
means of the irritation which they excite in the 
parts to which they are applied. » 








~ 
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They may be employed with advantage in almost ali dis- 
eases accompanied with typhoid fever, especially if any im- 
portant viscus, as the brains, lungs, or liver, be at the same: 
time particularly affected. In these cases, the blisters can- 
not be applied to the diseased organs themselves, but as near 
them as may be convenient. When we wish to excite action 
in any organ, the blisters are, if possible, applied neetly to } 
the diseased organ. 


Capsicum annuum. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. g. 384, sp. 1. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. evel So- 
lanacee, Linn. Irises 


Cockspur pepper. 
Of-—The fruit or berry. 


Fructus capsic1 annui. Ed. 
Fructus CAPSICI. Dub. 
. Bacc#,caPsici. Lond. 


Tuis is an annual plant, a . native of South America, culti- 
vated i in large quantities in our West-India islands, and even 
frequently in our gardens, for the beauty of its pods. | 

The pods of this species are long, pointed, and pendulous, 
at first of a green colour, and, when ripe, of a bright orange 
red... They are filled with a dry loose pulp, and contain 
many small, flat, kidney-shaped seeds. ‘The taste of Capsi- 
cum is extremely pungent and acrimonious, setting the 
mouth, as it were, on fire. 

The principle on which its pungency depends, I find, is 
soluble in water and in alcohol, is not volatile, reddens infu- 
sion of turnsole, and is pr ecipitated by infusion of galls, ni- 
trate of mercury, muriate of mercury; nitrate of silver, ‘sul-. 
phate of copper, sulphate of zinc, red sulphate of iron, (but 
the precipitate is neither blue nor green,).ammonia, carbo- 
nate of potass, and alum, but not by sulphuric, aeeseciher 
muriatie acid, or silicized potass. _ a 

Cayenne pepper is an indiscriminate mixture of the pow- 
der of the dried pods of many species of capsicum, but es- 
pecially of the capsicum frutescens, or bird pepper, which is 
the hottest of all. Cayenne pepper, as it comes to us in 
powder from the West Indies, changes infusion of turnsole 
to a beautiful green, probably owing to the muriate of soda, 
which is always added to it, and to red oxide of, lead, with 
which it is said to be adulterated. 

Medical use.—'T hese peppers have been chiefly used as a 
condiment. They prevent flatulence from vegetable food, 
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and have a warm and kindly effect on the stomach, possess- 
ing all the virtues of the oriental spices, without, according: 
to Dr Wright, producing those complaints in the head which 
the latter are apt to occasion. An abuse of them, however, 
jis supposed to produce visceral obstructions, especially of 
the liver. In the practice of medicine, they constitute one 
of the simplest and strongest stimulants ; their action not be- 
jing followed by any narcotic effects. Dr Wright says, that 
in ” dropsical and other complaints, where chalybeates are 
indicated, a minute portion of powdered capsicum forms an 
jexcellent ‘additions and he recommends its use in lethargic 
affections. It has also been successfully employed as a 
| gargle in cynanche maligna, when it has resisted the use of 
| cinchona, wine, and the other remedies commonly employ- 
ed; and it is frequently 1 used in relaxed sore throats.. Coma 
and delirium are commonly attendants of tropical fevers ; and. 
| in such cases, cataplasms of capsicum have a:speedy and hap- 
py effect. ‘They redden the parts, but seldem blister, un- 
less when kept on too long. In ophthalmia from relaxation, 
|the diluted juice of capsicum is a sovereign remedy. Dr 
Adair gave in cachexia Africana six or eight grains for a 
| dose, made into pills; or he prepared a sinietale, by digest- 
ing half an ounce of the pepper in a pound of alcohol, the 
dose of which was one or two drachms diluted with water. . 









CaRBO LIGNI RECENS, Ss. s. Carbo ligni. Lond. 
Carso tieni. Ld. Dub. : 


Charcoal of wood. 


Carson, i in a state of great purity sini extreme agerega- 
inion is the well-known precious mineral the diamond. It 
possesses a very high degree of lustre, transparency, hard- 
ness, and refractive power. It is crystallized and generally 
colourless. Its specific gravity is about 3.5. It is insoluble 
in water, and can neither be melted nor vaporized by calo- 
ric. It is a non-conductor of electricity. It is not acted 
upon by any chemical agent, except oxygen, at very high 
temperatures, when it undergoes combustion. — 

‘Plumbago ‘and incombustible coal are native varieties of 
carbon in a state of less agoregation, and somewhat impure. 
‘In the former, it is combined with a little iron; in the latter 
with earthy matter. The most remarkable peculiarity of 
these substances is the very high temperature neepsiaee for 
their combustion. 

‘Common charcoal of woed is aiiéthert and the most com- 
‘mon form of carbon. It is obtained by exposing wood to a 
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high temperature without the free contact of air, or, as it is 
called, by destructive distillation, in close vessels. It then ap- 
pears in the form of solid masses, of a black colour, and 
more than twice as heavy as water, as is evident from the 
manner in which it sinks, although it is stated in chemi- 
cal books as lighter than water. It has neither smell nor. 
taste. It is brittle, and never crystallized; it rapidly at- 
tracts moisture, so as to acquire an increase of from 12 to } 
14 per cent. of weight. When dry, it also absorbs several 
times its bulk of any gas in which it is placed. It absorbs 
light strongly, is refractory in the fire, insoluble in water, 
and a bad conductor of caloric, but an excellent one of elec- 
tricity. In vacuo, and in gases on which it has no action, 
it is slowly volatilized by the highest power of galvanism. 
Ata red heat it burns rapidly in oxygen gas, and the pro- 
duct is carbonic acid gas, which is exactly equal in volume 
to the oxygen consumed; by weight the proportions are 
27.27% and 72.72. It also burns in atmospheric air, but less 
vividly. Common charcoal always furnishes a little water 
on its combustion, but charcoal from the decomposition of 
oil gives carbonic acid alone. idl ty 
- Carbon combines with iron, forming steel. It is a con- 
stituent of almost all animal and vegetable substances ; and 
is obtained from them by exposing them to heat in close ves- 
sels. foi 

There are several varieties of charcoal used in medicine — 
or pharmacy. eet 
I. Vegetable charcoals. | 

a. Dense; from the charring of oak, beech, and other 

hard woods. 

6. Gritty; from bread. 

c. Light; from willow and vine twigs. 

d. Saline; from fuci, zethiops vegetabile. 

e. Wood soot—fuligo ligni. 
- f. Oil soot—lamp black. 


II. Animal charcoal. 
a. Burnt bones—ivory black. 
6. Cuttle-fish bone. 
c. Burnt sponge. 


III. Mineral charcoal. 
a. Coke. : 
Charcoal, especially animal charcoal, was found by Lowitz 
to possess the remarkable property of absorbing and then 
removing certain adventitious colours and smells from ani- 
mal and vegetable matters, and hence they have become va- 
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luable means for purifying vegetable principles, and for 
checking and correcting putrescency. — 

Charcoal, as it is commonly prepared, is not a pure car- 
bon, but contains also a notable proportion of hydrogen, 
from which it may be purified by exposing it for some time 
toa strong heat. Munch directs, that for medical use it be 
reduced to fine powder, and heated in a covered crucible, 
as long as any flame appears on removing the cover, and 
until it be fully red. “It is then to be allowed to cool in the 
furnace, the upper layer of the powder to be removed, and 
the remainder to be sealed accurately up in ounce vials. 

The Paris Pharmacopeia has given a formula for pre- 
paring charcoal. They direct that to charcoal of lime- 
tree, willow, poplar, or any other light wood, thoroughly 
‘burnt, very light, ringing and pure, water be added, but not 
more than to moisten it; and that it be then pounded in an 
jiron mortar, or ground in a mill, so as to make a soft fluid 
/mass, which is to be left at rest for some days, and then put 
jupon a linen cloth that the water may be removed. Of this 
|paste round cakes are to be made, which are to be exposed 
‘to the rays of the sun to be thoroughly dried. It is added 
in a note, that by the insolation a singular efficacy is im- 
| parted to the charcoal, which that dried in the shade does 
not possess in an equal degree, as thus any adventitious co- 
|lour and all smell are entirely removed. 15 
_- For pharmaceutic purposes, such as depriving morphia, 
] ° e = 
sulphate of quinia, and the other vegetable principles of fo- 
reign colouring matter, animal charcoal, or ivory black, from 
|which the earthy part has been removed by treating it with 
|dilute muriatic acid, and afterwards by alkaline ley, is by 
far the most efficacious. . 
| ~ Medical use.—F rom its acknowledged effects in correcting 
‘the putrescency of animal matters, charcoal has been em- 
ployed to destroy the foetor of privies, and especially those 
of camps and hospitals, where dysentery prevails. With 
the same view, it is applied to gangrenous and feetid ulcers, 
porrigo, and in all cases of putrescent secretions. Charcoal, 
| especially that of vine twigs, or of the cuttle-fish bone, 
is the basis of most of the empyrical dentifrices ; and its vir- 
tue in correcting foetid breath from carious teeth is well 
established. Even in the stomach, it is probable that it ex- 
erts the same chemical action, and that it is capable of cor- 
|recting the putrid eructations in some cases of dyspepsia, 
against which it has been recommended in ten grain doses. 
Taken in larger quantity, as a table-spoonful, two or three 
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times a-day, with syrup of roses, it is said to remove habitual 
costiveness. Dr Jackson gave it in half-drachm doses with 
excellent effect in dysentery. Charcoal was recommended 
as a specific in ague by Dr Calcagno of Palermo, and it was 
much used by our medical officers in Sicily. They gave 
a scruple every two hours, drinking after each dose four 
ounces of water acidulated with sulphuric acid. - 

‘When the pneumatic pathology was in fashion, and phthi- 
sis and similar diseases were ascribed to hyper-oxygenation ’ 
of the system, charcoal was strongly recommended as a— 
powerful disoxygenizing remedy, and cases of its successful 
employment are even recorded. — 


CARDAMINE PRATENSIS. Ld. om Lond. WOR a 
Willd. g. 1257, sp. 19. Smith, Mlor. Brit. g. 304, sp. 4.:Te- 
iradynamia Siliquosa. —_Nat. ord. Siliquose, — Crucifera, 
sect. Sisymbrie, Juss. } 
Meadow ladies smock. Cuckow flower. 


Off-—The flowers. 
- FLORES CARDAMINES. Lond. 
FLos CARDAMINES. Dub. 
FLORES CARDAMINES PRATENSIS. Ed. 


LapiEs sMock is an indigenous perennial plant, which 
grows in meadow grounds, and produces purplish flowers 
in the spring. In its sensible qualities it resembles the si- 
symbrium nasturtium. , 

Medical use.—Long ago it was employed as a diuretic ; ; 
and it has been again neeodueeui in nervous diseases, as epi- 
lepsy, hysteria, chorea, asthma, &c. A drachm or two of 
the powder is given twice or thrice a-day. It has little 
sensible operation, except that it sometimes acts as a dia~ 
phoretic. ; 


‘CarpaMomum. Dub. See AMomMuUM. 
Carpuus BENEpIcTus. Dub. See CHIRONTIA. | 


Ss Hc? Dub: See Ficus. 


4 


Canum carur. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. g. 561, sp. 1.—Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 152, sp. 1. Por- 
tandria Digynia. —Nat. ord. Umbellate, Linn. Juss. igo 


Common caraway. 





: 
: 
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Officinal. dhe seeds. 

Semina carui. Dub. Tiel 

SEMINA CARI CARUI. Ld, — : 

‘Caraway is a biennial umbelliferous plant, cultivated in 
our gardens, both for culinary and medicinal use. The seeds 
have an aromatic smell, and warm pungent taste, and yield 
much essential oil. , 

‘Med. use.—They are employed as s stomachic and carmina- 
tive in flatulent colics. 


Canvorsytn. Lond. Dub. See EUGENIA. 
CxRYOPHYELUM ruBRUM. Dub. See DIANTHUS. _, 
-CascaRmira. ieee mee ‘See Croton. 


-ebaeseitn a 
- Willd. g. 813. Decandria Moi git Nee aud Lomen- 
tacee, Linn., Leguminose, sect. Papilionacee, Juss. 
‘Sp. 18. Cassia risruta. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Cassia tree. | 
OF: —The fruit and its sa 
‘Putra casstz. Lomentorum pulpa. Lond. 


~PuLpa FRUCTUS CASSLE FISTULARIS. Dub. 
Frucrus CASSIE FISTULE. Ed. 


Tuis tree is indigenous in India and Egypt, and is cultiva- 


/ted in Jamaica. It rises to about thirty feet high, and has 
long flower spikes, with yellow papilionaceous blossoms. 


Its fruit is a cylindrical pod, scarcely an inch in diameter, 


| a'foot or more in length; the outside is a hard brown bark,. 
| the valves of botanists ; ; the inside is divided by thin trans- 
| verse woody plates, dissepimenta, covered with a soft black 


pulp, of a sweetish taste, with some degree of acrimony. 
There are two sorts of this drug in the shops; one brought 
from the East Indies, the other from the West (Cassia Ja- 
vanica?) ‘The canes or pods of the latter are generally large, 


rough, thick-rinded, and the pulp nauseous; those cf the 


former are smaller, smoother, the pulp blacker and of a 
sweeter taste, and are preferred to the other. . Such pods 
should be chosen as are heavy and new, and do not make a 


* My friend, Dr Colladoss of Geneva, published at Montadier, in 1816, a 


| most valuable monography of the very extensive genus Cassia, in writing 
| which he enjoyed the assistance of Decandolle. 
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rattling noise, from the seeds being loose within them, when 


lour, and have a sweet taste, neither harsh, wilaiel happens} 
from the fruit being gathered before it be fully ripe, nor} 
sourish, which it is apt to become upon keeping, nor at all} 
mouldy, which is frequently the case from its being kept in} 


shaken. ‘The pulp should be of a bright, shining, black co- 


damp cellars, or moistened, in order to increase its weight. } 


Greatest part of the pulp dissolves both in water and im alco- 


hol, and may be extracted from the pod by either. The} 


shops boil the bruised pod in water, and afterwards evapo @ 


rate the solution to a due consistence. 


Vauquelin has analyzed this pulp, and found it to consist } 
of parenchyme, gluten, gelatin, gum, extractive and uncrys- 


tallizable sugar. 


i 





Med. use.—The pulp of cassia, from its saccharine and | | 


extractive constituents, is a gentle laxative medicine, and is| 


recommended, in a dose of some drachms, in costive ha- | | 


bits. Some direct a dose of two ounces, or more, as a.ca-| 
thartic, in inflammatory cases, where the more acrid purga~ 
tives are improper ; but in these large quantities it generally | 


| 


excites nausea, produces flatulence, and sometimes gripings | 


of the bowels, especially if the cassia be not of a very good 
kind: these effects may be prevented by the addition of | 
aromatics, and by exhibiting it in a fluid form. 


Sp. 24. Cassia Senna. Hd. Lond. Dub. 

Senna. : 

Off-—The leaves, or rather folioles. 

FoLia CASSIH SENNA. Ld. 

Fours senne&. Lond. Dub. 

From Kigypt, under the title of Senna leaves, the leaves, | 
mixed with the pods, of two species of cassia, are exported ; 


viz. of the Cassia lanceolata and C. obovata, both natives of } 


Egypt and the neighbouring countries. Both are small | 


shrubs, almost herbaceous, with pinnated leaves, but easily |) 


distinguished by the form of the folioles from which they ) 
derive their name. Those of the lanceolata are most es- 
teemed. They are of an oblong figure, sharp-pointed at the 
ends, about a quarter of an auch broad, and not a full inch 
in length, unequally divided by the middle rib, without pro- 
minent lateral fibres, of a lively yellowish-green colour, a 
faint, not very disagreeable smell, and a sub-acrid, bitterish, 

nauseous taste. Some inferior sorts are brought from other. 


| 
i 


: 


ql 
| 


i 
| 


| 


i 
| 





| 
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places: these may be easily distinguished by their being either 
narrower, longer, and sharper-pointed, brought from Mocha: 
or large and obtuse, of a fresh green cclour, without any 
yellow cast, from ‘Tripoli, C. obovata. aad) 

"With the true sennas are mixed the leaves of another 


plant, a native of the same district, the Cynanchum arguel. 
These are leaves, and are regular at the base; whereas the 
-folioles of the senna are always oblique. Rouillion says that 
at Cairo the traders mix them in the proportions of 500 of 
- pointed senna, 300 of obovata, and 200 of arguel. — 


When they reach Europe they are still further adultera- 
ted by the admixture of the folioles of the Colutea arborescens, 


which are very like the obovate senna, but are perfectly sym- 


metrical, not oblique. | 

But the greater part of the senna now used in this country 
is of a different kind: the folioles are more acute and longer 
than those of the lanceolate senna of Egypt. It is called © 
East Indian; but according to Lemaire Lisancourt, it is the 
product of a species of senna which grows on the west coast 
of Africa, from the Isle of Goree to Sierra Leone, and over 
all Senegambia, and to which he has given the name’ of 
Cassia elongata. In America they now use the folioles of 
the Cassia Marylandica. 

Senna leaves have been analyzed by MM. Lassaigne and 
Feneulle. Ether extracted a green tincture, but elevated 
nothing on distillation, and left a residuum of chlorophylle 
and a greasy oil. Water distilled from senna became milky, 
and acquired its peculiar smell. The decoction was of a 
reddish yellow, and had a bitter taste, with uncombined acid. 
It was precipitated by acetate of lead, which carried down 
malic acid and some colouring matter. The liquor was 
treated with sulphuretted hydrogen to separate all lead, and 
evaporated to dryness, and redissolved in alcohol, which 
left a little mucus and colouring matter. It was again eva- 
porated to the consistence of an extract, and treated with al- 
cohol, acidulated with sulphuric acid, to separate some ace- 
tate of potass, and the sulphate of potass formed was sepa- 
rated by filtration. ‘The sulphuric acid added in excess 
was precipitated by acetate of lead, the lead removed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and the liquor finally evaporated to 
dryness. To the substance obtained by this process, these 
chemists have given the name of Cathartin, considering it to 
be the purgative principle of the senna, as in small doses it 
purges with slight colic pains. Cathartin is not crystalliz- 
able, is deliquescent, has a reddish yellow colour, a peculiar 
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smell, a bitter nauseous taste, is soluble in‘ all proportions 
in alcohol and water, insoluble in ether. Its watery so- 
lution is precipitated in yellowish flocculi by infusion of galls 
and subacetate of lead. It is not precipitated by sugar of 
lead, iodine, tartar emetic, or gelatin. Its colour is destroy- 
ed by chlorine, and deepened by the alkalies; and it is ren- 
dered brown by persulphate of iron. It did not yield am- 
monia by destructive distillation. The rest of the analysis 
is less important in relation to medicine; but the result of 
the whole was, that senna leaves consisted of 1 chlorophylle, 
2 greasy oil, 3 volatile oil in small quantity, 4 albumen, 5 
cathartin, 6 yellow colouring principle, 7 mucus, 8 malic 
acid, 9 malate and tartrate of lime, 10 acetate of potass, 11 
mineral salts. 
Medical use.—Senna is a very useful cathartic, operating 
mildly, and yet effectually ; and, ifjudiciously dosed and ma- 
naged, rarely occasioning the bad consequences which too 
frequently follow the exhibition of the stronger purges. 
The only inconveniences complained of in this: drug are, its 
being apt to gripe, and its nauseous flavour. ‘These are 
best obviated by adding to the senna some aromatic sub- 
stance, as cardamom, ginger, cinnamon, &c. and by facili- 
tating its operation by drinking plentifully of any mild di- | 
luent. | 3 . 
Senna may be given in substance to the extent of about a_ 
drachm, but this is rather too bulky, and it is therefore bet-_ 
ter to divide it into two doses, and to take one half at night, 
and the other in the morning. It is more conveniently given | 
in the form of infusion, which is generally made by pouring 
about six ounces of boiling water upon from two to six 
drachms of senna leaves in a tea-pot, and letting it stand 
about an hour. Senna ought never to be ordered in decoc- 
tion, Gren says, because it becomes perfectly imert, from 
the total dissipation of the nauseous and volatile principles 
on which its purgative effects depend. It has been custo- 
mary to reject the pedicles of the leaves of senna, as causing 
gripes and pains in the bowels; but this is a mere prejudice, 
for both leaves and pedicles act in the very same way. 
_ The tincture, on account of the menstruum, cannot be 
given in doses large enough to purge. 


i 


‘CassI® CORTEX. Dub. See Laurus. — 


- Casror FiBper. Ed. Dub. Castor FIBER Rossicus. Lond. 
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-» Mammalia Rodentia, Cuvier. 
ot he peaver.” asia | 
- Off-—£astor, asubstance collected in follicles near the anus. 


.. Castoreum. Ld. , 
a) CasroreuM Rossicum. Dub. . 
; CasvorEuM, concretum sui generis. Lond. 
&) CastorREUM CANADENSE. Dub. 


Tue beaver is an amphibious quadruped, strongly charac- 
terised by its flat, horizontal, scaly tail. It is found in the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America, on the banks 
‘of lakes and rivers. In inhabited countries it is a solitary 
slothful animal, but in desert regions it lives in society. Their 
remarkable manners in this state, and the immense works 
effected by the united labours of the individuals of their re- 
public, have rendered the natural history of this animal fami- 
liar to every one. In both sexes, between the anus and pu- 
‘dendum, there are four follicles, of an oblong shape, smaller 
above, and larger below, formed of a tough membrane, al- 
most resembling leather. ‘The two largest and undermost of 
| these, which are also connected, and lie parallel and close to 
each other, contain an oily fluid secretion, which is the sub- 
stance known by the name of Castor. It is preserved by 
cutting out the entire bags, and drying them in the smoke. 
| ~The best castor comes from Russia, Prussia, and Poland. 
The cods should be dry, gibbous, roundish, heavy, solid, and 
filled with a solid substance contained in membranous cells, 
somewhat tough, but brittle, of a dark brown colour, of a pe- 
culiar disagreeable, narcotic smell, and a nauseous, bitter, 
acrid taste. The Canadian castor is of an inferior quality ; 
the cods are smaller, thin, oblong, and much corrugated, and 
the castor itself has much less smell and taste: what is very 
old, quite black, and almost destitute of smell and taste, is 
unfit for‘use, as well as the counterfeited castor, which is a 
mixture of various gummy resins and other substances, with 
alittle real castor, artificially interspersed with membranes, 
and stuffed into the scrotum of a goat. This imposition is 
easily detected, by the weaker degree of its smell and taste, 
by chemical analysis, and even by mere external examination; 
for to the real bags, the two smaller and upper follicles, filled 
with the fatty matter, are always attached. 
Bouillon Lagrange found it to be composed of a resin, a- 
dipocere, volatile oil and extractive; and Laugier discover- 
ed benzoic _acid init) Borm of Amsterdam analysed fresli 
rm) 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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castor, and found it to consist of one-third of volatile oil, one- 
half of adipocere, and a little resin; one-sixth of membrane, 


and one-fourth of carbonate of lime. It lost by drying 40 } 





per cent. 'The essential oil therefore seems either ‘to be dis- } 


sipated by drying, or converted into resin by the absorption 
of oxygen. iki 2 


Med. use.—Castor is an excellent antispasmodic. “It is-very } 


little heating, and acts particularly on the uterine system. 
It is given with advantage, ¥ 


1. In typhoid fevers. . idk 


2. In spasmodic diseases, especially in hysteria and sti 


lepsy, and in cases of difficult parturition, from a 

spasmodic contraction of the meuth of the uterus 

after the membranes have burst. alii 
3. In amenorrhea. 

It is exhibited most advantageously in the form of powder, 
in doses of from 10 to 20 grains, and in clysters, to a drachm. 
Diluted alcohol extracts its virtues ; therefore it may be also 
given in the form of tincture. But its exhibition in the form 
of extract or decoction is improper. , 


Catrecuu. Lond. Dub. See Acacta. 


CENTAUREA BENEDICTA. Ld. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1548, sp. 89. Syngenesia Polygama frustanea.— 
Nat. Ord. Composite capitate, Linn., Synanthere, sect. Car- 
duacec, Juss. | 


Blessed Thistle. 


Off—The leaves or plant. 
HerRBA CENTAUREZ BENEDICTH. Ed. 
FouiA CARBUI BENEDICTI. Dub. 


Tus is an annual plant, indigenous in the Grecian isl- 
ands, and cultivated in our gardens. The leaves have a 
penetrating bitter taste, not very strong or very durable, ac- 
companied with an ungrateful flavour, from which they are 


in a great measure freed by keeping. Water extracts, in a 


little time, even without heat, the lighter and more grateful 


bitter; but if the digestion be continued for some hours, 
the disagreeable parts are taken up. A strong decoction is 


very nauseous and offensive to the stomach. Rectified spi- 
rits acquire a very pleasant bitter taste, which remains unin- 


jured in the extract. 


Med. use.—This plant is now little employed. The nau-— 


seous decoction is sometimes used to provoke vomiting, and 
i 
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, strong infusion to promote the operation of other emetics. 
But good effects have been frequently experienced from 4 
slight infusion of carduus, in loss of appetite, where the sto- 

ach was injured by irregularities. A: stronger infusion, 
made in cold or warm water, if drunk freely; and the pa- 
ient kept warm, occasions a plentiful sweat, and promotes 
he secretions in general. | | 
An extract prepared by evaporating the expressed. juice, 
ith the addition of alittle alcohol, to prevent it from beco- 
ming mouldy, has been strongly recommended in the catarrh 
of children. ° . : 

The seeds of this plant are also considerably bitter, and 
have been sometimes used with the same intention as the 
leaves. 


Crentraurrum. Lond. Dub. See CHIRONIA. 
Crepa. Dub. See ALLIuM. 


Crra FLAVA. Lid. Lond. Dub. 


~ Yellow wax. 


_ For this useful substance we are indebted to the common 
honey bee (apis mellifica, ) an insect belonging to the class of 
Hymenoptera mellita of Cuvier. Wax is, however, a vegetable 
production, and is collected by the bees from the surface of 
leaves, and the antheree of flowers. ‘They employ it to form — 
the combs in which the honey and larve are deposited. 

It is found in the shops in round cakes, which are formed 
by melting the combs in hot water, after all the honey has 
been expressed from them. ‘Fhe wax swims above, and the 
impurities either sink to the bottom, or are dissolved in the 
water. When recent, it is tenacious, but brittle, of a yellow 
colour, and sweet honey-like smell; dry, not greasy, to the 
feel; insoluble in water, and in cold alcohol, or ether; so- 
luble in boiling alcohol and ether, in the fat oils and alka- 
lies; fusible and inflammable. In selecting it, we should 
observe that the cakes be brittle, have a pleasant yellow co- 
lour, and agreeable smell, no taste, do not adhere to the 
teeth when chewed, and burn entirely away. | When adulte- 
rated with resin, the fraud is detected by its taste, and the 
action of cold alcohol, which dissolves the resin. When 
mixed with pease-meal or earthy substances, it is more brit- 
tle, of a paler colour, and may be separated from them by 
liquefaction and straining. When combined with tallow, 

T 
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it becomes less brittle, and softer, and has an unpleasant 
smell. 






Cera auspa. Lond. Ld. Dub. 
~- White wax. ( 


Tue yellow colour of bees wax, and its peculiar smell, 
may be destroyed by the combined action of water, air, and 
the sun’s rays. In the process of bleaching wax, we there- 
fore extend its surface as much as possible, by melting it, 
and forming it into thin plates, which are fully exposed to 
the sun’s rays, upon linen stretched in frames, and repeat- 
edly moistened until they acquire the whiteness desired. 
It is then usually melted into thin discs. White wax is 
more brittle, less fusible, and heavier than yellow wax. It 
is sometimes mixed with white oxide of lead, or with tallow. 
For medical use, it has no advantage over yellow wax. It 
is worthy of notice, that the white wax bleached in Britain! 
has much less tenacity than the foreign; and hence dentists 
import from Hamburgh the wax they use for taking impres- 
sions of the gums, for making artificial teeth. 
~ Professor John first shewed that wax consisted of two 
principles, one soluble in alcohol, which he called Cerin, and 
‘one insoluble, Myricin. His experiments were confirmed 
and extended by Bucholz and Brandes, who have given the 


following contrasted view of their properties : 


Cerin. |  Myricin. 
‘When extracted by alcohol, ......:+0+06 Almost Colourless | Dirty White. 
After being melted, .......0..ccessereeee Yellowish White Brownish Yellow. 
PRIME hos senna bcdave eves ccalvetsvesrecsdadese Weak Waxy Ditto. 
Comsistence, .. cee icsccseee Geb biabie,n.sig ea diame Waxy Softer. 
Sp. Qi. cscscesceccccrssccsseccssccsescoeses 0.969 1.000. 
Solubility in boiling absolute alcohol, 5 zhes 
Deposited on cooling, .....ss+0.00+0+..2 Gelatinous ‘!Distinct floceuli. 
Solubility in absolute ether, .......06 oe at's os 
Time of melting, .....sccccsssccssssosres as, 4 to 3. 


Medical use.— When taken internally, wax seems to agree 
in its effects with the fat oils, and though less frequently pre- 
scribed in this way, it is preferable, being less apt to become 
rancid. Poerner recommends it as an excellent remedy in dis- 

eases of the intestines, attended with pain, excoriation, and 
obstinate diarrhoea. He gave a scruple, or half a drachm of 
wax, three or four times a-day, in the form of an emulsion, 
by melting it first with some fixed oil, and then mixing it 
with a decoction of groats, by trituration with the yolk of 
an egg. But its principal use is in the formation of cerates, 
ointments, plasters, &c. 
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CEREVISLE FERMENTUM. Lond. Ed. 
Barm or yeast. 


Baro or yeast has lately been much extolled as an anti- 
septic remedy in putrid fevers. A table spoonful is recom- 
mended to be given as a dose, in porter, or wine and water. 
It is also applied externally, in the form of a poultice, to 
foul and putrid sores. 


Cervussa. Dub. See PLumBuM. 


Cervus ELArHus. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Mammalia ruminantia. 
The stag, or hart. 


Of-—The horns. , 
CorNU CERVI ELAPHI. Sd. 
Cornu cervinum. Dub. 
Cornua. Lond. 


- Tuer male has two round solid horns on his forehead, with 
several conical branches, the number of which ascertains the 
age of the animal to which they belong. These horns fall 
off, and are renewed every year. When first produced, they 
_are soft, full of blood vessels, and covered with velvety skin ; 
but they soon lose their covering, and become hard, compact, 
| and bony. 
_ In their nature, they do not seem to differ from bone, ex- 
cept in containing a large proportion of cartilage. They 
afford a very considerable quantity of gelatin, by decoction 


with water, and hartshorn shavings are still employed in do- 

-mestic economy, for furnishing a nutritious and demulcent 

jelly. By the action of fire, their products are the same with 

those of animal substances in general; and they were for- 

-merly so much used for the preparation of ammonia, that it 

was commonly called Salt or Spirit of Hartshorn. By burn- 
ing, they are totally converted into phosphate of lime. 


CHIRONIA CENTAURIUM. Ed. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 394, sp. 9. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 102. sp. 1. Pen- 
tandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Rotacee, Linn., Gentianee, 
Juss. a" 

Smaller centaury. 

Off-—The flowering heads. 

SUMMITATES CHIRONLE CENTAURII. Ed. 

CACUMINA CENTAURII. Lond. : 

CACUMINA FLORENTIA CENTAURII MINORIS. Dub. 

yr 2 
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Tuis plant is annual, and grows wild in many parts of 
England on barren pastures. It flowers. between June and 
Aucust. It is a pure bitter, and agrees in every respect 
with other species of Gentian. 

_ Neumann got from 480 parts 210 sddtolit, and 140 wa- 
tery extract, and inversely 320 watery, and 40 alcoholic. © 


Cicuta. Dub. See Conium. 


CINCHONA. 
Willd. g. 346. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Contor- 
te, Linn., TERiicee: Juss. 


Sp. 1. CrncHona oFFicINALIS. Dubs 

Sp.  Crncuona corpiFoiia. Lond. Ed. 
Sp. CrncHona Lancrroutia. Lond. Ed. 
Sp.  CINCHONA OBLONGIFOLIA. Lond. Ed. 


Of:-—The bark, commonly called Peruvian bark, of which 
there are three officinal varieties, the pale, the yellow, and the — 
red. | 


Cortex PERUVIANUS- Dub. 
a) CoRTEX COMMUNIS CINCHONE. . 
CoRTEX CINCHONE LANCIFOLIA. Lond. Ed. 
b) CorTEX FLAVUS CINCHONE. seine 
CorTEX CINCHONE CORDIFOLIZ. Lond. Ed. 
c) CORTEX RUBER CINCHONE. 
CorTEX CINCHONE OBLONGIFOLIZ. Lond. Hd. 


Tut history of the discovery of the febrifuge powers of 
Cinchena is uncertain: In Loxa there is no document to 
illustrate it, and there is no probability that the Jesuits learn- 
ed its use from the natives, as they obstinately retain their 
customs like the natives ‘of Hindostan;. and although fever 
is very common among them, they would, rather die than 
take cinchona, which they class, with opiates, among the poi- 
sons causing gangrene. ‘There is an old Be in Loxa, 
that the Jesuits used to distinguish the different kinds of 
trees by chewing their bark, and were attracted by the great 
bitterness of the cinchona; and as among their missionaries 
there were always some acquainted with medicine, the story 
that they tried an infusion of it in the endemic fever of the 
country is not improbable. The appellation Pulvis. Comi- 
fisse seems to be even older than Pulvis Jesuiticus or Pulvis 
Patrum ; and there was a Count Cinchona Viceroy in Lima 
from 1629 to 1639, whose Countess, said to haye been cu- 
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rst made it known in Europe. — ‘a 
1 From 1638 to 1%76 no other cinchona occurred in com- 
Imerce except that of Loxa and the neighbouring district. 
5 La Condamine mentions the cinchona of Riobamba and Cuen-. 
ca in the province of Quito, as well as that of Ayavaca and. 
}Jaen de Bracamorros. In 1753 Don Miguel de Santiste- 
®ban, in travelling from Loxa to Santa Fé de Bagota by Po- 
} payan, observed that every where at the same elevation with 
§ Loxa there were cinchona trees... From him, in 1761, Mutis 
i received the first specimen of C. cordifolia. Mutis, in 1772, 
} found cinchona near Santa Fé, and sent it to Europe from 
| Carthagena. ‘Till then all the cinchona was gathered in the 
| woods of Loxa, Ayavaca and Jaen de Bracomorros, and 
| shipped under the name of Cascarilla fina de Uritasinga, at 
| Payta, to double Cape Horn. In 1776 Don F. Renquifo dis- 
| covered the C. nitida of Ruiz at Huanuco. Ruiz and Pavon, 
| authors of the Mlora Peruviana, examined the valleys of the 
| tributaries of the Amazon river, and almost at the same time 
| cinchona was found in the northern and scuthern extremi- 
ties of Sonth America, in the mountains of Santa Martha, 
and in the kingdom of Buenos Ayres, at La Paz and Cocha- 
bamba. Since 1780 Europe has received cinchona of dif- 
ferent value from Payta, Guayaquil, Lima, Buenos Ayres, 
Carthagena and Santa Martha. — 

Cinchona, considered as a genus, is a mountainous tree, 
never found in the plains, and growing between the height 
of 1282 and 975 toises above the level of the sea... It grows 
to a great height, and formerly its trunk was often thicker 
than a man’s body. But since its bark has come into such 
general use, few trees are to be seen thicker than the arm. 
Indeed, there_is reason to fear that it will become still more 
scarce, as no attention is paid to its cultivation, and the trees 
always die after being stripped of their bark. This opera- 
tion is performed in the dry season from September to No- 
vember. ‘The bark is then carefully dried in the sun, and 
packed in skins, which contain from 100 to 150 pounds, and 
are called by the Spaniards zeronne. _ In these, coarse and 
fine pieces of the same kind of bark are promiscuously mix- 
ed, but they are afterwards sorted. Humboldt says, that 
from 12 to 14,000 quintals are annually exported. 2000 
are exported from Carthagena, and come from the kingdom 
of Santa Fé. Loxa furnished, previous to 1779, 4000 quin- 
tals, but now only 110, which are sent to Spain on account 
of the king. The rest is furnished by the provinces of Hua- 


red of fever by it, on her return to Spain in 1640 probably 
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manga, Cuengo, Jaen de Bracamorros, &c. and are exported 
from Lima and other parts of the Pacific Ocean. | 

The genus cinchona is naturally subdivided into those 
species whose corolla is hairy and those whose corolla is 
perfectly smooth, and the barks of all the species included in 
the first division are febrifuge. They are the Condaminea,. 
Lancifolia, Cordifolia, Oblongifolia, Ovalifolia, Brasiliensis 
and Excelsa. ] 

The following information concerning the species of cin- 
chona which furnish the officinal varieties of Peruvian bark, — 
is from Humboldt’s account of the cinchona forests in South 
America. | 

€. Condaminea, corolle tubo hirto, foliis ovato-lanceolatis 
utrinque glaberrimis, in axillis nervorum inferne scrobicula- 
tis. Humboldt and Bonpland. It furnishes the Cascarilla 
fina or superior bark of Uritasinga, which has always been 
considered in Spain as the most efficacious in the cure of 
tertian, and is now only collected for the king’s apothecary, 
and therefore cannot occur in commerce legally. It grows 
exclusively in the neighbourhood of Loxa, in 4° south lat. 
at a height between 900 and 1200 toises, and in a somewhat 
milder climate than C. lancifolia, having a medium tempe- 
rature of 65 to 70 Fahr., or nearly that of the Canary Isl- 
ands. | 

Cinchona lancifolia, foliis lanceolatis acutis utrinque glaber- 
rimis, Mutis ; known in Santa Fé by the appellation of Qui- | 
na Naranjada or Orange china. It loves a raw climate. It 
grows between the 4th and 5th degree of north latitude, on 
the declivity of hills, and between the heights of 700 to 1500 
toises. ‘The medium temperature of the situation is about 
that of Rome, or 60 F.; but the trees in the highest places 
are generally exposed to a temperature of 50 or 55. In these 
alpine forests the cold often sinks for an hour to the freezing 
point, but no snow falls in this latitude below 1500 toises. 
This species is rare. While the cordifolia and oblongifolia 
form in some places in Santa Fé continued thickets, the lan- 
cifolia always stands alone, and is more difficultly propaga- 
ted by suckers. ‘The synonyms of this species are the C. 
angustifolia of Ruiz, C. nitida, Flor. Peruv., and C. lanceo- 
lata, Flor. Peruv. 

Cinchona cordifolia, foliis orbiculato-ovatis, saepe subcor- 
datis, subtus tormentosis, supra pubescentibus, Mutis. Var 6. 
foliis vix cordatis utrinque glabris. Var. Y. foliis utrinque 
hirsutis. Quina amarilla, or Yellow China of Santa Fé. ft 
grows in north lat. 4°, at a height between 900 and 1440 
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toises. It is identical with the C. pubescens of Vahl, and.al- 
so with C. ovata, Flor. Peruv., the Cascarilla pallida of Ruiz ; 
and presents varieties in C. hirsuta, Flor. Peruv., and. C. 
tenuis, Ruiz; and perhaps in C. purpurea, Ruiz. 

C. oblongifolia, foliis oblongis, acuminatis, glabris, fila- 
mentis brevissimis, antheris infra medium tubi latentibus. 
Red China of Santa Fé. It grows in 5° north lat. at a height 
between 600 and 1300 toises, and is particularly common 
near the town Mariquita in New Grenada. It is identical 
with C. magnifolia, Flor. Peruv., and the Cascarzlla amarilla 
of the Quinologia. | te 

Three kinds of cinchona bark are found in commerce in 
this country. } 

1. Pale Bark.—In commerce, we have several varieties of 
the common pale bark, the most remarkable of which are, 
the quilled bark, which comes from Loxa, and the flat bark, 
from, Guanaco. 3 : 

The bark which comes from Loxa consists of thin, singly 
or doubly rolled pieces, four or five inches long, and scarce- 
ly a line in thickness; externally rough, of a greyish brown 


colour, and generally covered with a kind of lichen; inter- 


nally of a cinnamon colour. Its fracture should not be fi- 
brous or powdery, but even and’ shining. It has a peculiar 
aromatic smell, and a pleasant bitter astringent taste. In 
commerce it is known by the name of Crown Bark. 

The bark which comes from Guanaco consists of much 
thicker, coarser, and flatter pieces ; externally of a dark 
brown or almost black colour, but internally it has the same 
cinnamon colour; and in its resinous fracture, smell, and 
taste, it exactly resembles the former. When genuine, both 
varieties are excellent remedies. 

2. Yellow Bark.—Yellow bark consists of pieces about six 
inches in length, thicker, and less rolled up than the com- 
mon bark. Its internal surface is of a deeper red. It some- 
times wants the epidermis, which is often as thick as the bark 
itself. It is lighter and more friable than the former va- 
riety ; its fracture is fibrous; and when reduced to powder, 
its colour is paler. Its taste is much more bitter, astrin- 
gent, and stronger; but its smell is weaker. Its decoction, 
when hot, is redder; but when cold, paler. Its solution 
strikes a deeper colour with sulphate of iron. It contains 
less gum than the common, and less resin than the red bark. 
It is said to be much more powerful than either ; accord- 


_ing to Mutis, it is the only one which is directly febrifuge ; 


and we are informed by Humboldt, it is that which is most 


& 
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esteemed at Loxa, and known by the name of Cascarilla 


3. Red Bark.—It occurs generally in much larger, thick- 
er, flatter pieces, but sometimes also in the form of quills. 
It is heavy, firm, sound, and dry; friable between the teeth; 
does not separate into fibres; and breaks, not shivery but 
short, close, and smooth. It has three layers: the outer is 
thin, rugged, of a reddish brown colour, but frequently co- 
vered with mossy matter; the middle is thicker, more com- 
pact, darker coloured, very resinous, brittle, and yields first 
to the pestle: the inmost is more woody, fibrous, and of a 
brighter red. Its powder is reddish, like that of Armenian 
bole. Its astringency and bitterness are more intense, and 
it contains more resin than the pale bark. It is not, how- 
ever, allowed by Mutis to be, like the yellow bark, directly 
febrifuge. It is said to be more frequently adulterated. 

There is still some uncertainty as to the botanical species 
which affords each of the varieties of Peruvian bark found 
in commerce; and [ expect, with much anxiety, the Pharma- 
logical Monography, now publishing by M. von Bergen at 
Hamburgh, of which I have seen the admirable coloured 
plates. In the meantime, as Humboldt deposited, in the 
Museum of the Jardin des Plantes, authentic drawings and 
specimens of all the species, it will perhaps not be consider- 
ed superfluous to transcribe the description of the officinal 
cinchonas from the Pharmacopeeia Gallica. 


bal 


‘“ CyncHona officinalis, L.—Cinchona Condaminea, Humb. Bonpl. 
—Cortex Peruvianus. Off.—Kinakina cinericia—Le QuineuviNna 
gris de Loxa. 

Cortex crassitie nunc calami scriptorii, nunc digiti, varius, tectus 
epidermide cinericia, rugosa, transversis fissuris et interdiim lichene 
minimo deturpata; idem intus ex fulvo ferrugineus, in fractura leevi 
fuscus ac quasi resinosus ; astringens, amarus, non intermixto muca- 
ginis sapore, et cujus amarities, non illicd, verti ubi saliva subactus 
est, im ore evolvitur ; odore sub-aromaticus. 


CincHona ovalifolia, Mutis—Cinchona macrocarpa, Vahl.— Le 
Quinauina blane. . 
Cortex ut in officinali, pallidior tamen, exttis magis cinericius ; sa- 
pore saponaceo, summé amaro, non astringente. 
Crncuowa lancifolia, Mutis.—Cinchona nitida. R. P—Le Quin- 
QUINA orange. > 
Cortex latus, ints fulvus, epidermide tectus fusea, rugosa, fissurts 
transversis ; sub-aromaticus, summé amarus, ad Cinchone lutee sa- 
porem accedens. 
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Crncnona cordifolia, Mutis—Cinchona pubescens, Vah].—Cinchona 
micrantha, R. P—Le Quieuina jaune ou Jaune royal ou Ca- 
_ lisaya. 

‘Cortex latus complanatus aut varié convolutus, nunc tectus epider- 
mide in laminas seu crustas solubili, nunc extts rasus et sulcis trans- 
versis exaratus, textura densus subfibratus, colore luteo-fulvus, sapore 
valdé amarus et astringens, vix odorus. 


Cincuona oblongifolia, Mutis—Cinchona magnifolia, R. P.— Le 

QUINQUINA rouge. 

Cortex crassus, fibratus, plis minusve ruber, amarus, summeé as- 
tringens, epidermide tectus crassa rugosa fissuris in plurimos sensus 
distincta.” 

The great price of cinchona bark has sometimes tempted 
dishonest men to adulterate it with other similar and less 
powerful barks, and, what is equally blameable, with ge- 
nuine bark, from which the active constituents have been en- 
tirely extracted, by decoction with water. 

In selecting cinchona bark, we must therefore take care, 
that besides, the characteristics already noticed, it be densg, 
heavy, and dry, not musty, or spoiled by moisture, and t%at 
a decoction made of it have a reddish colour when warm, 
but when cold become paler, and deposite a reddish sedi- 
ment. Those pieces whose taste is simply intensely bit- 
ter or very astringent, or nauseous, or merely mucilaginous, 
whose surface is smooth or polished, of a dark colour, or 
pale yellow, or red, which are tough or spongy, whose frac- 
ture is fibrous, woody or powdery, and their internal colour 
white or grey, are to be rejected. It is still more difficult 
to know genuine cinchona bark in the form of powder. In- 
deed it is said that it is scarcely possible to meet with ge- 
nuine powder of cinchona; for it cannot be rendered suf- 


ficiently fine by means of a pestle and mortar; and when an 


apothecary is even at the trouble to select good bark; and 
sends it to a bark-mill, he must depend upon the accuracy 
of many individuals for receiving back the very article he 
sent. 

There.are few vegetable substances which have been sub- 
jected to analysis more frequently, and by abler chemists, 
than the cinchona bark. But from the difficulty of the sub- 
ject, and from essential differences in the chemical proper- 
ties of several varieties confounded under one denomination, 
contradictory results have arisen, and our knowledge of the 
subject was still imperfect, until 1821, when MM. Pelletier 
and Caventou made cinchona and some congenerous barks 
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the subject of the most perfect specimen of vegetable analy- _ 
sis which has ever appeared. : 

The earlier experiments were, as usual, directed to ascer- 
tain the quantity of soluble matter in different menstrua. Dr 
Irving obtained from cinchona a small portion of volatile oil, 
on which its aroma depends. Fabbroni observed, that cin- 
chona loses its solubility by long exposure to the air, and 
even by being reduced to very fine powder; 100 parts of 
cinchona, when bruised, yielding from 12 to 16 of extract, 
and when finely powdered only 6 or 7. Dr Lewis obser- 
ved, that the decoction became turbid on cooling, and that: 
the precipitate was soluble in alcohol. He also pointed 
out the deep green colour which decoctions of cinchona ac- 
quire from the addition of chalybeates. Dr Irving afterwards 
found, that recent decoctions gave a black colour, while those’ 
which had been kept some time gave a green. It was long 
believed that cinchona was a powerful astringent; but after 
Seguin’s discovery of gelatin as a test of the principle of as- 
tringency, Dr Maton found that cinchona contained very lit- 
tle tannin. 

Deschamps obtained from yellow bark a considerable quan- 
tity of a saline matter, which was afterwards ascertained by 
Vauquelin to consist of lime and a new acid to which he has 
given the name of Kinic acid ; but as this would lead us to 
suppose that it was obtained from Kino, it appears to me 
that it ought to be named Cinchonic acid, from the systema- 
tic name of the tree, from whose bark it has been first ob- 
tained *. 

Dr Maton discovered and published, in some of the me- 
dical journals, that infusion of cinchona was precipitated 
by infusion of nut-galls. Seguin, who afterwards made the 
same observation, concluded from it that cinchona contained 
gelatin; and he and some other French and Italian phy- 
sicians, believing the febrifuge virtue of cinchona to reside 
in gelatin, gave clarified glue in intermittent fevers as a 
substitute. M. Seguin’s opinion appeared to me highly im- 
probable; and I published in Nicholson’s Journal, in 1803, 
some experiments, which sufficiently proved that cinchona 


* This suggestion has been before the public since 1808, and has been no- 
ticed by Dr A. T. Thomson in his deservedly popular London Dispensatory ; 
but Mr Brande must have been unacquainted with his having been so long an- 
ticipated, in a matter, indeed, of little importance, when, in 1825, he thought 
it worth while to add, as a foot note upon Kinic acid, in his Manual of Phar- 
macy, ‘¢ This appellation so associates itself in the mind with Kino, that I 
should suggest Cinchonic acid as preferable.’ 
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does not contain gelatin. Infusion of galls was precipita- 
ted copiously, not only by the filtered decoction of cinchona, 
but also by the infusion and tincture diluted and filtered ; 
and as these phenomena were inconsistent with the proper- 
ties of gelatin or starch, (the only other principles which, 
were then known to precipitate infusion of galls,) I concei- 


ved myself authorised to ascribe them to a distinct vegetable 


principle, not hitherto examined, soluble in alcohol and in 
water, and called it Cinchonin *. | 

Dr Gomez prosecuted the subject with success, and first 
separated cinchonin in a crystalline form, and has descri- 
bed its properties in a state of tolerable purity. His ge- 
neral conclusions were, Imo, That the crystals are a pure 
vegetable principle. This appears from the regular and 
crystalline form which they assume, from their complete 
solubility in sulphuric acid, and from the precipitate which 
potassa forms in this solution having the same properties as 
the crystals. 2do, That this pure principle is the cinchonin 
of Dr Duncan, since it gives, with the infusion of galls, a 
white precipitate capable of being dissolved by alcohol. 
3tio, That this principle, in its insolubility in water, its in- 
flammability and solubility in alcohol and ether, bears some 
analogy to resin, but differs from it by its crystallization 
and solubility in the acids. 4¢o, ‘That by these last proper- 
ties it is somewhat analogous to camphor, from which it 
differs, however, in being without odour, in being precipi- 
tated crystallized from the alcoholic solution ; in having 
greater specific gravity, since it sinks in water; in giving 
a precipitate with the infusion of galls, &c. 5to, That, by 


_ having singular and peculiar properties, it is, as Dr Duncan 


thought, a vegetable principle different from all others hi- 


- therto Known.” 


* These experiments were overlooked by chemists in general. M. Gomez 
was, however, induced by them to prosecute the subject ; and in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Academy of Lisbon, he published a very able memoir, 
jn which he pointed out the method of procuring cinclionin, and ascertained 
many of its properties and combinations. A very imperfect abstract of M. 
Gomez’s memoir was published in the Annales de Chimie, and the translator 
suppressed those passages in which M. Gomez himself did me ample justice. 
In consequence of this, the French and other chemists ascribed to M. Gomez 
the discovery of a peculiar vegetable principle in cinchona, and the distinguish- 
ing it, by a proper name, cinchonin. I certainly did regret that I was thus 
deprived of the honour of having my name associated with those of the distin- 
guished chemists who have at last rendered the subject one of great and gene- 
ral interest ; and I took an opportunity of writing to M. Pelletier, who has, 


in the handsomest manner, publicly, in the Journal de Pharmacie, admitted 
the justice of my claims. 
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- Another remarkable property of some kinds of cinchona, 
that of precipitating tartar-emetic, was discovered, by Cor- 
nette, who found that an infusion of one ounce of cinchona 
decomposed one scruple of tartar-emetic, and was entirely 
deprived of its colour and bitter taste, while the antimonial 
lost its. emetic property; but, according to Fabbroni, the 
cinchona preserved its febrifuge virtues. | 

Vauquelin, in a more recent examination of various cin- 
chona barks, has shewn that there are three, if not four 
classes ef cinchona bark, differing essentially in chemical 
constitution: but unfortunately he has not been able to de- 
signate, with botanical accuracy, the individuals he found to 
belong. to each. . uk 

The first class precipitate astringents, but not gelatin. 

_ The second precipitate gelatin, but not astringents. i 

The third precipitate both astringents and gelatin. And, 

_ Lastly, some barks confounded with these precipitate nei- 
ther astringents nor gelatin; but these, Vauquelin, viewing 
the genus chemically, does not consider as cinchonas. - 

M. Seguin, it appears, has now seen his error in suppo- 
sing that cinchona contained gelatin, though without retract- 
ing it, and has published two additional memoirs upon 
cinchona, in which he says, that hitherto apothecaries had 
only the external appearance, fracture, taste, and smell to 
enable them to judge of the quality of cinchona ; but that 
these characters are insufficient, and that it is only by means 
of chemical tests that we can ascertain the presence or pro- 
portion of the febrifuge principle. He gives with confidence 
the following criterions : , , 

1. Cinchona, if good, precipitates the solution of tannn, 
but not those of gelatin or of sulphate of iron. 

2, The precipitate which the febrifuge principle forms 
with the solution of tan is reddish, slightly flocculent, and 
heavy. If the precipitate be considerable and sink quickly, 
it is a proof that the febrifuge principle is abundant. and of 
good quality. If it be not very decided, and remain sus- 
pended in the liquor, only disturbing its transparency, 1t 1s 
a proof that it is scanty and of bad quality. ay Bat 

3. If it does not precipitate the solution of tannin, it is a 
proof that it does not contain any febrifuge principle. 

The application of these tests he describes as easy. He 
powders a drachm of cinchona, infuses it for half an hour in 
two ounces of boiling water, decants and filters the infusion. 
The solution of tannin is prepared by mixing two ounces 
with three ounces of cold water, and filtering it. A solution 
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} of nut-galls may be substituted, but it is rather too delicate. 
1 The solution of gelatin is made by dissolving an ounce of 
fine glue in three ounces of water in a sand bath, and filter- 
ing it through fine linen; the solution of sulphate of iron, 
' by dissolving an ounce in two ounces of water. A little of 
| the infusion of cinchona is put intoa glass, and the re-agents 
added drop by drop. | 

The analysis of the various cinchona barks has been com- 

pleted by MM. Pelletier and Caventou. ‘They have ascer- 
tained the real nature of cinchonia, and have found it to be 
one of those substances lately discovered in the vegetable 
_ kingdom, which possess certain properties of alkalies, and 
| upon which their peculiar virtues chiefly depend. ‘To ob- 
tain it in a state of purity, they form a tincture of the pale 
bark ( Cinchona condaminea ) in boiling alcohol; distil off the 
alcohol to dryness; dissolve the extract in water strongly 
acidulated with muriatic acid; add to the solution calcined 
magnesia in abundance, and boil a few minutes; wash the 
precipitates repeatedly with cold water; subject it to the ac- 
tion of boiling alcoho!, and evaporate the tincture, which 
furnishes cinchonia in acicular crystals. 

_Cinchonia is white, transparent, crystallizable; soluble in 
700 cold waters; soluble in alcohol and acids, forming with 
some of them crystallizable salts. Its elementary principles 
are carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. | 

-Quinia, another alkaloid, which differs from cinchonia as 
potass does from soda, is cbtained by the same process from 
the yellow bark (Cinchona cordifolia.) It is white, not ery- 
stallizable, but forms amorphous transparent plates. It is 
less inseluble in water, and the salts it forms with acids are 
different. | 

The red bark (Cinchona oblongifolia) contains both these 
alkaloids, which exist in combination with an excess of the 
cinchonic acid discevered by Vauquelin. 

Clinical experiments first made by MM. Double, Chomel 
and Villermet, and since repeated by many practitioners as 

-well as myself, have established that these alkaloids are emi- 
nently febrifuge, and constitute in fact the febrifuge prin- 
ciple of the true cinchona barks. | 

The other principles, found in the cinchona barks, whose 
properties have been ascertained by MM. Pelletier and Ca- 
venton, are, . 

1. An unctuous matter, obtained separate by M. Lambert, 
by means of sulphuric ether. It is very soluble in ether 
even cold; soluble in poiling alcohol, partly deposited on 
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cooling, and forms a soap with alkalies. When got from 
pale bark it has a green colour, probably owing to the pre- 
sence of a little chlorophylle ; from the other barks it is not 
green. 7 

2. Cinchonic red of M. Reuss; without taste or smell ; 
of a brown red colour ; soluble in considerable quantity in 
alcohol, especially warm ; little acted on by ether; soluble 
in small quantity in boiling water; very soluble in concen-— 
trated acetic acid, but separated by dilution; neither alone 
nor combined with an acid, precipitating gelatin ; precipita- 
ting tartar emetic; very soluble in cold alkaline fluids, and 
having its colour greatly deepened; precipitated from its 
alkaline solutions by acids, but modified, as it now precipi- 
tates gelatine. : 

3. A soluble red matter, a variety of the tanning princi- _ 
ple, which precipitates gelatin and starch, and gives a green 
colour to red salts of iron. ‘The much greater solubility of 

the tannate of starch, at an increased temperature, is the 
cause of the decoction of bark turning turbid on cooling. 

4. A yellow colouring principle, possessed of no remark- 
able properties. 

5. Cinchonic acid, (kinic acid of Vauquelin,) united part- 
ly to the alkaloid, and partly to lime. 

6. Starch. 

7. Lignin. 

MM. Pelletier and Caventou consider it impossible to 
give a quantitative analysis of so complex a substance as cin- 
chona bark ; but they observe, 

1. That the salifiable base exists in less quantity in the 
pale than in the yellow bark, as they got only two grammes 
of cinchonia from the kiligramme of the former, and nine 
grammes of quinia from the latter. 

2. That the quilled red bark contains both salifiable bases > 
in much greater quantity than either of the others, as a ki- 
ligramme yielded eight grammes of cinchonia and seventeen 
grammes of quinia. ine 

3. That the cinchonic red seems identical in all the varie- 
ties. It is most abundant in the red, and least in the pale 
bark. | 

4. That the tanning principle is less abundant in the yel- 
low than in the pale or red, and differs a little in each. 

5. That gum is found in the pale bark only. 

6. That the cinchonate of lime and other principles seems 
identical in all. | 

Medical use. —On dead animal matter cinchona bark acts 
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as an antiseptic; and on the living body it acts moreover as 
a stimulant, tonic, and antispasmodic. 
_ On its first introduction into Europe, it was reprobated by 
many eminent physicians ; and at different periods long af- 
ter, it was considered as a dangerous remedy; but its cha- 
racter, in process of time, became universally established, 
and at one time it was thought so indispensable to the cure 
of many diseases, that the British Government was accused 
of barbarity in preventing their enemies from getting it. 
Now, by one of those singular revolutions to which human 
opinion is liable, it has again fallen into great disuse. 

It was first introduced for the cure of intermittent fevers; 
and these, when it is properly exhibited, it rarely fails to cure. 


_ Humboldt says, that in intermittent fevers, the bark of the 


C. condaminea and. C. lancifolia are preferable to the others ; 
while in diseases of the muscles and purulent ulcers C. ob- 
longifolia is more fitted, and the milder C. cordifolia is adapt- 
ed for convalescents. ‘There has also been considerable dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to the best mode of exhibi- 
tion; some prefer giving it just before the fit, some during 
the fit, others immediately after it. Some, again, order re- 
peated doses between the fits; and this mode of exhibition, 
although it may perhaps sometimes lead to the employment 
of more bark than is necessary, upon the whole appears pre- 
ferable, from being best suited to most stomachs. The re- 
quisite quantity is very different in different cases; and in 
many vernal intermittents, cinchona seems even hardly ne- 
cessary. 

It is now given from the very commencement of the dis- 
ease, without previous evacuations, which, by retarding the 


cure, often seem to induce abdominal inflammations, scirrhus, 


jaundice, hectic, dropsy, &c.; symptoms formerly imputed 
to the premature or immoderate use of the bark, but which 
are best obviated by its early and liberal use. It is to be 
continued not only till the paroxysms cease, but till the na- 
tural appetite, strength, and complexion return. It is then 


to be gradually left off, and repeated at proper intervals to 


secure against a relapse; to which there often seems to bea 
peculiar disposition, especially when the wind blows from 
the east. Although, however, evacuations rather counteract 
the effects of cinchona in the cure of intermittents, yet pre- 
vious to its use, it is advisable to empty the alimentary canal, 
particularly the stomach; and on this account good effects 
are often obtained from premising an emetic. 

It is a medicine which seems not only suited to both form- 
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ed and latent intermittents, but to that state of fibre on which 
all periodical diseases seem to depend; as periodical pain, 
inflammation, hemorrhagy, spasm, cough, loss of external 
sense, &c. — Sia ERE 

Cincheona was at one time used by some in all continued 
fevers; at the same time attention was paid to keep the bowels 
clean, and to promote when necessary the evacuation. of re- 
dundant bile, always, however, so as to weaken the patient 
as little as possible. Now it is searcely ever given, and the 
cure is-entirely antiphlogistic. Tey al 

In confluent small-pox, it promotes languid eruption and 
suppuration, diminishes the fever, and prevents or corrects 
putrescence and gangrene. fy beck 

Dr Haygarth has extolled its use in acute rheumatism, 
from the very commencement, even without premising vene- 
section. : 

In gangrenous sore threats, and indeed in every species 
of gangrene, it is much used, both externally and internal- 


ly. 
In contagious dysentery, after due evacuation, it has been 
used, taken internally and by injection, with and without 
opium. | Sirate 
In all those hemorrhagies called passive, and likewise in 
other increased discharges, it is much used; and in certain 
undefined cases of hemoptysis, some allege that it is remark- 
ably effectual when joined with an absorbent. nh 
It is used for obviating the disposition to nervous and con- 
vulsive diseases; and some have great confidence in it, join- 
ed with sulphuric acid, in cases of phthisis, scrofula, ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers, rickets, scurvy, and in states of convales- 
cence. In these cases, it is proper to conjoin it with a milk 
cliet. sath an? 
In dropsy, not depending on any particular local affee- 
tion, it is often alternated or conjoined with diuretics: or 
other evacuants; and by its early exhibition after the water 
is once drawn off, or even begins to. be freely discharged, a 
fresh accumulation is prevented, and a radical cure obtain- 
ed. | 
Mr Pearson of the Lock Hospital praises very highly the 
powers of this remedy in different forms of the venereal dis- 
ease; in reducing incipient bubo, in cleansing and healing 
ulcers of the tonsils, and in curing gangrenous ulcers froma 
venereal cause. But in all these cases mercury must also be 
given to eradicate the venereal virus from the system. 
Jv 
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. Peruvian bark may be exhibited, | 
- J. In ‘substance. Pits 9D Nat i 7 bo 

The best form of exhibiting this valuable remedy is in the 
state of a very fine powder, in doses of from ten grains to 
two drachms and upwards. Mutis and Zea say, that two 
drachms of trie yellow bark in powder are sufficient to pre- 
vent the access of an intermittent, while, to produce the same 
effect, it requires the decoction of two ounces... As it can- 
not. be swallowed in the form of a dry powder, it must either 
be diffused in some liquid, as water, wine, or milk, or, mix- 
ed with some viscid substance, as currant jelly. Its. taste,, 
which is disagreeable to many people, is best avoided by ta-; 
king it immediately after it is mixed with the vehicle. In 
this respect, therefore, it is better for the patients to mix it 
up themselves, than to receive it from the apothecary already 
made up, into a draught with some simple distilled water, or 
into an electuary with a syrup. A much more important 
objection to giving cinchona in substance is, that some 
stomachs will not bear it, from the oppression, and even vo-’ 
miting, which in these cases it excites. We must endeavour 
to obviate this inconvenience by the addition of some aro- 
matic, and by giving it in small doses more frequently re-: 
peated. | ottingy 


- 2. In infusion. Base : : ae 
“To those whose stomachs will not bear the powder, this is’ 
the best form of exhibiting cinchona bark. Water at a gi-’ 
ven temperature seems capable of dissolving only a certain 
quantity of its active constituents, and therefore we are not. 
able to increase the strength of an infusion, either by em- 
ploying a larger quantity of the bark, or allowing them to’ 
remain longer in contact. One part of bark is sufficient to 
saturate sixteen of water in the course of an hour ‘or two. 
To accelerate the action of the water, it is usual to pour it 
boiling hot upon the bark, to cover it up, and allow it to 
cool slowly. After standing a sufficient length of time, the’ 
infusion is decanted off for use. The infusion in water is’ 
however liable to one very great objection, that it cannot be 
kept even a very short time without being decomposed and 
spoiled. . , eae 

_ 3. In decoction. | girs ees 

_ Water of the temperature of 212° is capable of dissolving. 
a much larger proportion of some of the principles of cin- 
chona bark than water at 60°. But the solvent powers even 
of boiling water have their limits, and by protracting the 

U 
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decoction we do not increase its strength, but rather, by di 
minishing the quantity of the menstruum, we lessen th 
quantity of matter dissolved. Besides, at a. boiling tempe 
rature, some of the active constituents are dissipated, while 
others absorb oxygen rapidly from the atmosphere, and are 
converted into what t seems to be an insoluble and inert sub- 
stance. 


AL In tincture. ' 

~The great activity of the menstruum in this uieBaralice: 
prevents the bark from being given in sufficiently large doses 
to exert its peculiar virtues. It is, however, a powerful to- 
nic. 


5. In some instances, we prepare the infusion with wine ; 
and it fortunately happens that very often the use of the men- 
struum is as much indicated as that of the solvend.. Cin: 
chona also prevents wine from becoming acid, but in th 
course of a few days throws down its colouring matter, as 
nutreals and charcoal do. ee RES 


6. In extract. fi 

- In this preparation, we might expect to possess the vir- 
tues of cinchona bark in a very concentrated state. The 
principal.objections to its use are its great expense, and the 
decomposition and destruction of the active constituents of 
the bark during the preparation, even when most carefully 
conducted. Not above half the weight of the dry extract is 
again soluble in water. It is convenient for the formation of 
pills and boluses, but we. would always prefer a fresh infu- 
sion or decoction to any mixture in which the extract is re- 
dissolved. 

Externally, cinchona bark is used in substance, as an ap- 
plication to ill-conditioned, carious, or gangrenous ulcers. 

“In the form of clyster it may be given in substance, decoc- 
tion, or extract. The powder is used as a tooth powder for 
spongy and bleeding gums, and the decoction i isan excellent 
astringent. gargle or wash. 

To increase the power ‘of .cinchona ask or to dir ect its 
efficacy to a particular purpose, or to correct some inconve- 
niences occasionally produced by it, it is frequently combi~ 
ned with other remedies. “When it produces vomiting, car- 
bonic acid forms a useful addition; when it purges, opium; 
when it oppresses the stomach, aromatics ; and when it in- 
duces costiveness, rhubarb. But we are afraid that many 
additions: are Pade chiefly saline SROSTAnE ot of which the 
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effects are not at all understood. Sulphuric acid, super-sul- 
phate of alumina and potass (alum,) muriate of ammonia; 
carbonate of potass, tartrate of potass, tartrate of antimony 
and potass (tartar-emetic,) iron, lime-water, astringents, &c. 
have been frequently prescribed with it; but we know that 
in many of these mixtures decomposition occurs, which ren- 
ders the whole either inactive, or completely deceives us with 
regard to the expected effects, - 


_ CINERES CLAVELLATI. Dub. See Porassa. 


CINNAMOMI CORTEX ET OLEUM. Lond. See Laurus. y 
Citrus. = ) 
-- Willd. g. 1391. Polyadelphia Icosandria.—Nat. ord. Po- 
mace@, Linn., Aurentiacee, Juss. + Aisa 
_ Sp. 2. Citrus AURANTIUM. Ed. Var. Hispalense,. Lond: 
Seville orange. — | YET 


~ Off—The fruit, juice and rind of the fruit, unripe fruit, 
and distilled water of the flowers. 
_ @) Baccmy avranti. Lond. = 
. _. Succus cITRI AURANTII. Fructus succus. Zd. a ad 
“ SuccUs FRUCTUS AURANTII HISPALENSIs. Dub. 
6) CorTEx cITRI AURANTII. Cortex exterior fructus. Ed. 
CorTEX AURANTII; baccarum cortex exterior, Lond. 
_. EPIDERMIS FRUCTUS AURANTII HISPALENSIS, Dub. | 
-c) FRUCTUS IMMATURUS AURANTII HISPALENSIS. Dub. 
d) AQUA STILLATITIA FLORUM AURANTII HISPALENSIS. Dub. 


_. Tue orange tree is a beautiful evergreen, a native of Asia, 
but now abundantly cultivated in the southern parts of Eu- 
rope, and in the West-India islands. There are many va~ 
rieties of this species, but they may be all referred to the 
Bitter or Seville orange, and the Sweet or China orange. 
The juice of oranges is a grateful acid liquor, consisting 
principally of citric acid, syrup, extractive, and mucilage. 
The outer yellow rind of the fruit is a grateful aromatic 
bitter. — | 
The unripe fruit dried are called Curacgoa oranges. They. 
vary from the size of a pea to that of a cherry. They are 
bitterer than the rind of ripe oranges, but not so aromatic, 
and in tineture are used as a stomachic. 
. The leaves are neither so aromatic nor so bitter as the 
rind of the fruit. 
u 2 


. 
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The flowers? re ‘flores naphe) are highly odoviferous, ‘and 
beive lone been in ereat- esteem as a perfume and as a’condi- 
ment 5 thelr paste. is somewhat warm, accompanied © with a 
degree of bittemeéss. T hey yield their flavour in distillation 
both to’ spirit and water (aqua florum naphe). — | 

“AE very ‘fragrant red-coloured oil, distilled from “these 
Aowers | is brouglit from Italy, uiider the ‘name of Oledm or 
Essentia Neroli ; but oil of behen, in which orange flowers 
-have been digested, is frequently substituted for it: the 
fraud, however, is easily detected, as the real oil is entirely 
volatile, and the adulterated is not. 

Medical usé.—The leaves have been’ celebrated by some 
eminent physicians as a powerful antispasmodic in conyul- 
sive disorders, and especially in epilepsy; with others they 
have eritirely failed. Orange flowers were at one’ time said 
to be an useful remedy in convulsive and’ epileptic cases 5 
but experience has not confirmed the virtues attributed ‘to 
them. As by drying they lose their virtues, they may be 
preserved for medical use by packing them closely in earth- 
en vessels, with half their weight of 1 muriate of soda. The 
juice of the fruit is of | considerable use in febrile or. inflam- 
matory distempers, for allaying heat, quenching thirst, and 
promoting the salutary excretions, and acts as a “specific 
in genuine scorbutus, Or Sea-SCurvy. Although the Seville, 
or bitter orange, as it is called, has alone a place in our Phar- 
macopeias, yet the China, or sweet orange, is much more 
employed. Its juice is milder, and less acid. Dr Wright 
applied the roasted pulp as a poultice to fetid sores, in the 
West Indies, with very great success. 

“The rind proves an excellent stomachic and eatitsdalibe, 
promoting appetite, warming the baits and strengthening 
the: tone of the viscera. 


- Sp. i. Gentes MEDICA. Fea Lond, Dub, 
3 _ Lemon tree. - * . 


OF —The juice and ins outer ine of the fr dite ad. the 
volatile oil of the outer rind. 

4 Succus crrki Mepicr. Suceus fr uctus. Ed. 
~‘Limones, baccee.” Lond. ) 
Succus Frrucrus timonis. Dub. 

ye ia Correx cIvri MEDICe. Cortex exterior fructus. Ed. 
CorTEX LIMoNUM. Baccarum cortex exterior. Lond. . 

*, -EpIpERMIs LIMONIS. Dub. 
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c ) OLEUM VOLATILE CITRI MEDIC ex cortice fructus. Ed. 


OLEUM ESSENTIALE LIMONIS. Dub. eee 
- -OrruM Lrmonum. Corticis exterioris oleum essei- 
tiale. Lond. | 


THE juice of 1s Siang is ‘analogous to that of oranges, from 
which it only. differs in containing more. citric acid and Jess 
‘syrup. The quantity of the former is indeed so great, that 
‘the acid has been named from the fruit, Acid of Lemons, 
‘and is always prepared from it. ‘The simple expressed juice 
will not keep, on account of the syrup, extractive, muriage, 
and water, which cause it to ferment. 

The yellow peel is an elegant aromatic, ride is frequently 
employed in stomachic tinctures and. infusions ; ; and yields 
by expression or distillation with water an essential oil, which 
‘is much used in perfumery. 

_ Med. use.—Fresh lemon juice is truly specific in the pre- 
vention and cure of scurvy; that is, its effects are certain 
and cannot be explained; for the crystallized acid, and even 
‘the rob. or inspissated syrup do not produce the same sa- 
lutary effects. It is given freely mixed with water and su- 
gar, and in a short time the symptoms disappear. 

Lemon juice is also a powerful and agreeable antiseptic. 
Its powers are much increased, according to Dr Wright, 
by saturating it with muriate of ‘soda. ‘This mixture he re- 
commends as possessing very great efficacy in dysentery, 
remittent fever, the bellyach, putrid sore throat, and as be- 
ing perfectly specific i in diabetes and lienteria. Citric acid 
is often used with great success for allaying vomiting: with 
this intention it is mixed with carbonate. of potass, from 
which it expels the carbonic acid with effervescence. This 
mixture should be drunk as soon as it is made; or the car- 
‘bonic acid gas, on which its anti-emetic power chiefly de- 
pends, may be extricated in the stomach itself, by first swal- 
lowing the carbonate of potass dissolved in water, and 
drinking immediately afterwards the citric acid properly 
sweetened. The doses are about a scruple of the carbonate 
dissolved in eight or ten drachms of water, and an ounce 
of lemon } juice, or an equivalent quantity of citric acid._ 

Lemon juice is also an ingredient in many pleasant refri- 
gerant drinks, which are of very great use in allaying febrile 
heat and thirst. Of these, the most generally useful is le- 
monade, or diluted lemon } juice, sw eetened. 
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‘CoccuLus PaLMaTus. Lond. See CoLuMBo. — 
Coccus cacri. Ed. | 


--Coccus,-s. s. Coccus cacti. Lond. ia 
CoccinELLa, s. s. Coccus cacti. Dub. 
* Cochineal. 


~ Cecurnéat is the dried body of the female of a hemip- 
terous insect. It is found only in Mexico, chiefly in the 
‘province of Oaxaia, on the leaves of a non-descript cactus, 
according to Humboldt. There are two kinds of the cochi- 
‘neal insect, which live on different species of cactus. The 
wild cochineal, grana sylvester, which is covered with a silky 
or cottony envelop, is less valuable than the cultivated or 
powdery cochineal, which is without that covering, grows 
to a larger size, and furnishes a finer and more permanent 
colour. From a very distant period, laws have existed a- 
gainst the adulteration of cochineal, and it is ordered to be 
exposed for sale in separate grains, not in agglutinated 
masses. 800,000 pounds are brought annually to Europe ; 
‘and each pound contains at least ‘70,000 insects; Humboldt 
says, 32,000 arobas of 32 pounds each. From their ap- — 
pearance, when brought to us, they were long supposed to 
be the seed of some plant. ‘They are small, irregular, 
roundish bodies, of a blackish-red colour on the outside, 
‘and a bright purple red within. Their taste is acrid, bit- 
terish, and astringent. They are used chiefly for the sake 
of the fine colour which they produce, and they are prin- 
cipally consumed by the scarlet dyers. Their colour is 
easily extracted, both by alcohol, water, and water of am- 
monia; and in the dried insect it is not impaired by keep- 
ing for any length of time. It is worthy of notice, that not 
only the fruit, but even the green joints of several species of 
cactus, dye cotton purple or red. ye 

The cochineal insect has been carefully analyzed by John. 
He gives as its constituents 50 of a peculiar carmine red co- 
louring matter in a soft state, 10.5 of gelatin, 10 of a waxy 
fat, 14 of a gelatinous mucus, 14 of membranes, and 1.5 of 
alkaline and earthy phosphates and muriates. ‘The colour- 
ing wees to which he has given the name of Cochinelin, is. 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and is precipitated from. 
its solutions by several of the earthy metallic salts. Dr Paris. 
says cochineal is often adulterated by pieces of clay formed. 
in moulds and coloured by cochineal. The fraud is easily 
detected by throwing a suspected sample into water, as the 
spurious grains dissolve. 
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Medical use.—Cochineal has been. recommended as. an 
anodyne to children in hooping-cough, but I do not’ know 


that jt has been proved to possess any narcotic power. — In 
pharmacy it is used for colouring tinctures and lip salves. 


CocHLEARIA. ©. O01 . Pe 
/. Willd. g. 1128. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 297. . Tetradynamia 
Siliculose.—Nat. ord. Siliquose, Linn., Crucifere, sect. Coch- 
learia, Juss. Hood, VILA SH: ag | ae Tk I 

Sp. 1. Willd. et Smith. CocHieaRiA orricinaLis. Dub. 
Common scurvy-grass. Berd gr fi sci 
Off.—The plant. 
CocHLEARIZ HERBA. Dub. | 
_ Tuis is an annual plant, which grows on the sea-shore of 
the northern countries of Europe, and is sometimes cultiva- 
ted in gardens. When fresh, it has a peculiar smell, espe- 
cially when bruised, and a kind of bitter acrid taste, which 
it loses completely by drying, but which it imparts, by dis- 
tillation, to water or alcohol. It also furnishes an essential 
oil, with sulphuretted hydrogen, the smell of which is ex- 
‘tremely pungent. . — ae meaty fou 
» Med. use—The fresh plant is a gentle stimulant and diu- 
-retic, and is chiefly used for the cure of sea-scurvy. It may 
be eaten in substance, in any quantity, or the juice may be 
expressed from it, or it maybe‘ infused in wine or water, or 
its virtues may be extracted’ by distillation. The juice is 
recommended as a gargle in scorbutic affections of the gums 


-and mouth. 163 Wi 
Sp. 8. Willd. sp. 4. Smith. CocuLEarra ARMORACIA. ka. 





wo 
»Qond. Dub, 
+ Horse-radish. 
Off —The root. 
_ Raprx cocHLEARIA ARMORACIE. Ed. 
 ArMoRAcI@ RADIX. Lond. 7104 6 
-Raprx RapHANI RusTIcANI. Dub. 1 et 
| Horse-rapisu is perennial, and sometimes found about 
river sides, and other moist places: for medicinal and ‘culi- 
nary uses, it is cultivated in gardens. It flowers in June, 
but rarely perfects its seed in this country. The root has a 
| pungent smell, and a penetrating acrid taste; but it also 
contains a sweet juice, which’ sometimes*exudeés upon ‘the 
surface. Both water and alcchol extract its virtues by in- 
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. fusion... By drying, it loses all its acrimony, becoming first 
» sweetish, and afterwards almost insipid: if kept in a cool 
_place, covered with sand, it retains its pungency for a con- 
siderable time. _ 
About 4 per mille of volatile oil, extremely pungent, Fe 
heavier than water, arose in distillation with water. ~ 
Medical use.-—This root is an extremely penetrating sti- 
- mulus, It excites the solids, and promotes the fluid secre~ 
tions. It has frequently been of service in some kinds of 
“scurvy, and other chronic disorders. Sydenham recom- 
mends it likewise in dropsies, particularly those which some- 
times follow intermittent fevers. ST a 





Cocos BUTYRACEA. Ed. 
Palme.—Nat. ord. Palma, Linn. & Juss. 


> The makaw tree. : | | 
Off-—The fixed oil of the nut, called Palm oil. 
‘OLEUM FIXUM COCI BUTYRACE EX NuciIBUS. Ed. 


.)Tuis tree is a native of South America. The fruit is 
_iriangular, yellow, and as big as a plum. The nut or ker- 
nel yields the vlewm palme of the shops. It is first slightly 

roasted and cleaned, and then ground to a paste, first in a 
mill, and then on a leuigataig stone. This paste is gently 
ohieated, and mixed with ;3, its weight of boiling water, put 
into a bag, and the ‘be expr essed between two heated pris 
-of iron. It yields ;4 or 8, of oil. If coloured, this oil may 
_be purified by filtration, when melted. It then has the con- 

_ sistence of butter, a golden yellow colour, the smell of vie- 
lets, and a sweetish taste. When well preserved, it keeps 
‘several years without becoming rancid. When spoiled, it 
loses its yellow colour and pleasant smell. It is said to be 
often imitated with axunge, coloured with turmeric, and 
scented with Florentine iris root. It is rarely used in medi- 
cine, and only externally as an emollient ointment. Of late 
it has been imported in ‘considerable quantity, and used i in 
the manufacture of a toilet-soap. 


-CoLcHIcUM AUTUMNALE. | Ed. Bap Dube 
Willd. g. 70%, sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 187, sp. 1. Hex- 
andiia Trigynia. —Nat: ord. Anite Linn. , Colehicea, — 


Meadow saffron. 


- Of —The. root. in the springs when. the leaves appear 
and the seeds... f 
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© .a) Raprx’coicnici aurumnauis., Lid. 
_. Rapix coicuici; radix recens.. Lond. | 
-. CoicnicuM; radix, primo vere, foliis jam apparenti- 
wes Sudvcore 44 DEES a (orl Ho «1 tT on, i 
_ 6) Semina cotcuicr. Lond. 
|.» Merapow saFFron is a perennial bulbous-rooted plant, 
- which grows in wet meadows in the temperate countries of 
- Europe. It flowers in the beginning of autumn, at which 
|. time the old bulb begins to decay, and'a new bulb to be 
formed. In the following May the new bulb is perfected, 
. and the old one wasted and corrugated. It is dug up for 
medical use in the beginning of summer, before it shoots up 
-its flower stem. Its activity is said to be destroyed. by dry- 
|.ing.. This, however, is denied by Mr Haden. He recom- 
|mends the roots to be cut into thin slices, spread out on 
perforated trays, and dried at a temperature of at least 130°; 
|-and Mr Battley coincides with him. From 8 lbs. of fresh 
| roots, Mr Bainbridge got 2 Ibs. 15 oz. of dried slices, which 
yielded 2 Ibs. 104 oz. of fine powder, and 4 oz. of outside 
 scalesar 1) eae | 
| The seeds have lately been also recommended by Dr Wil- 
| liams in the form of a vinous infusion, as being less uncer- 
| tain than that of the recent root. ' mits 
_ The active properties of colchicum depend upon one of 
| that numerous class of substances recently discovered, and 
| which, from their possessing certain properties of alkalies, 
| have been called alkaloids. | Its existence in the root of the 
| colchicum, and in that of white hellebore, was ascertained by 
| Pelletier and Caventou; and it had been previously in 1819 
| discovered in the seeds of the veratrum sabadilla by Meissner 
| and Van Mons, and called Veratria. It is worthy of remark, 
| that, before the principle. upon which their activity depends 
§ was known, the white hellebore and meadow saffron should 
-have each respectively been suspected to be the active in- 
gredient of the Hau medicinale by Mr Moore and Mr Want. 
j Uhe discovery of veratria in both, is a strong presumption 
j that the virtue of the Hau d Husson really depends upon that 
alkaloid, from whatever plant it be prepared. 
| | Medical use.-—Stork, Collin, and Plenk, have celebrated 
its virtues as diuretic in hydrothorax, and other dropsies. 
The expressed juice is used in Alsace to destroy vermin in 
} the hair. t 
} . It has been lately asserted, that colchicum forms the basis 
Hof the Haw Medicinale d Husson. A saturated Vinum col- 






- 
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chict, prepared by macerating two ounces of the fresh root | 
cut in slices, in twenty-four ounces of white wine, in a gen- 
tle heat for six days, the spirit being previously carried off 
by heat, and filtering the solution, is now frequently used as 
a substitute for it in gout, chiefly on the recommendation of 
Sir E. Home, rheumatism, and dropsy; and there is no 
_ doubt that it produces similar, and sometimes even fatal, ef- 
fects. It acts irregularly, but generally combines an ano- 
dyne effect with a drastic operation as an emetic, purgative, 
_or diuretic. . Dr Scudamore has ably treated of these pre- 
tended specifics in gout, and condemns them as ultimately in- 
jurious. | Hi mineew dacs 
Mr Haden gives the powdered colchicum, in all inflam-_ 
-matory affections, in doses of from two to eight grains, with 
a scruple or more of sulphate of potass, every four or six 
-hours; increasing the dose, until either vomiting or purg- 
ing is produced on the second or third day; when the medi- 
cine is either laid aside, or given in diminished doses. 


CoLocyNTHIDIS PULPA. Lond. Dub. See Cucumis. 


Rapix coLomBz.. Ld. | 
Rapix CALUMB#. COCCULI PALMATI RADIX. ond. 
_Cortomso; radix. . Dub. a 

Tus root is produced in Africa, in the country of the 
Caffres, and forms an important article of commerce with 
the Portuguese at Mozambique, in the province of ‘Tran- 
quebar. M. Barbier says, “ The plant (Menispermum pat-- 
matum, cocculus palmatus of Decandolle,) is perennial, dioi- 
‘cous, with a tuberous fusiform root, and a simple voluble 
stalk. Commerson saw it cultivated at the Isle of France, 
whither it had been brought from the eoast of Africa or In- 
dia. M. Forbin afterwards found it at Mozambique.” It. 
is generally brought in transverse sections, from half an inch © 
to three inches in diameter, rarely divided across. © ‘This is’ 
evidently done to facilitate its drying; for the large pieces 
are all perforated with holes. The bark is wrinkled and — 
thick, of a dark brown colour on thé outside, and ‘bright 
yellow within. The pith in the centre is spongy, yellowish, © 
and slightly striped. Its smell is faintly aromatie, and rea- 
dily lost when not preserved in close vessels ; its taste is un- 
pleasant, bitter, and somewhat acrid; the bark -has the 
strongest taste; the pith is almost mucilaginous. Its aetive 
_,constituent is'a bitter principle, most probably of the nature 
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of picrotowia, as the plants which yield colomba and coceulus 
Indicus belong to the same genus. It also contains a great 
deal of mucilage.  Planche says it contains one-fourth of its 
weight of starch. It is accordingly more soluble in water 
than in aleohol. ‘The tincture is not precipitated by water, 
and does not affect the colour of infusion of turnsole, or so- 
ution of red sulphate of iron. A false colombo root, the 
roduce of the Frasera Walteri, has been imported from the 
United ‘States'at Liverpool. : Peas 

Medical use.—In India it is much used in diseases’ attend- 
ed ‘with bilious symptoms, particularly in cholera; and it is 
aid to be sometimes very effectual in other cases of vomit- 
ing: It often produces excellent effects in dyspepsia. Half 
) drachm of the powder is given repeatedly in the day. 


| Conrum MACULATUM.. Ed. Lond: Dub. 6 6. 
Willd. g. 533, sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g.. 130, sp. 1. Pen 
ndria Digynia.—-Nat. ord. Umbellate,. Linn. Juss. 

“Hemlock. ea 7 
Of-—The leaf, flower, and seed. 
@) Fouta coni Macurati. Ed. 

Forta conii.. Lond. 

Fouta cicutz. Dub. 
..6) Semina-cicurz. Lond. nondum matura. Dub, 


Tuts is a large biennial umbelliferous plant, which grows | 
very commonly about the sides of fields under hedges, and 
in moist sh@tly places. In spring it is very poisonous, in 
harvest less so. . The stalk is often three, four, and even six 
feet high, hollow, smooth, not beset with hairs, but marked 
with red or brown spots. The leaves are large, and have 
long and thick footstalks; which at the lower end assume 
the form.of a groove, and surround the stem.—From each 
side.of the footstalk, other footstalks arise, and from these 
2 still'smaller order, on which there are sessile, dark-green, 
shining, lancet-shaped, notched leafits. The umbels. are 
erminal and compound. The flowers consist of five white 
neart-shaped leaves. ‘The seeds are flat on the one sie, ’ 
and hemispherical on the other, with five serrated ribs. 
Chis last circumstance, with the spots on the stalks, and 
he peculiar very nauseous smell of the plant, somewhat re- 
embling the urine of a cat, serve to distinguish it from all 
ther plants. _We must not be misled by its officinal naine 
ieuta to confound it with the Cicuta virosa of Linneeus, 
vhich is one of the most virulent plants produced in this 
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country; and readily distinguishable from the conium, by 
-having its hollow roots always immersed in water, which 
those of the conium never are. The other plants which 
have been mistaken for the conium maculatum are, the e- 
thusa cynapium, caucalis anthriscus, and several species of 
_cheerophyllum, especially the bulbosum, which, however, is 
Not a native of this country. oy fs 
- Hemlock should not be gathered unless its peculiar smell 
be strong. The leaves should be collected in the month of 
June, when the plant is in flower. The leafits are to be 
picked off, and the footstalks thrown away. The leafits are 
then to be dried quickly in a hot sun, or rather on tin plates 
before a fire, and preserved in bags of strong brown paper, 
or powdered and kept in close vessels, excluded from the 
light; for the light soon dissipates their green colour, and 
with it the virtues of the medicine. | | 5 
I do not know why the Dublin College orders the seeds 
to be gathered wnripe. ‘The narcotic seeds are most active 
and uniform when perfectly ripe. I have not met with a 
perfect analysis of hemlock. When the fresh root is wound 
ed, it yields a bitter and acrid juice, which Stork found to 
excite in the tongue, swelling, stiffness, violent pain and tran 
sient paralysis. ‘The expressed juice is green, and retains 
its colour when filtered through woollen cloth or coarse pa- 
per; but through fine filtering paper it becomes transparent, 
with a slight tint of brown, the green feeculum, chlorophylle, 
being retained. ©The filtered liquor deposites albumen, and 
is acid. With re-agents, the most remark@ble property 
Pfaff observed, was that with pernitrate of mercury. ‘Th 
precipitate, and also the supernatant liquor, acquired a fine 
rose-red colour. Schrader made a comparative analysis o 
wild and cultivated hemlock and of green cabbage leaves, 
and he found the principles in all very much alike; the 
green foeculum alone possessed the peculiar smell which dis- 
tinguishes hemlock; but Pfaff does not agree with him, and 
asserts, that the limpid filtered juice possessed the charac- 
teristic smell in the highest degree ; and he is of opinion that 
the virtues of the hemlock reside in a volatile principle, which. 
however, he was not able to procure separate. The distill- 
ed water contains a little acetic acid, and smells of hemlock, 
but does not contain an atom of volatile oil or hydrocyanic 
acid, and it did not evince any narcotic properties even on 
birds. Dr Paris says that “‘ the medicinal activity of the plant 
resides in a resinous element, which may be obtained in an 
insulated form by evaporating an etherial tincture made with 
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the leaves on the surface of water. It has a rich dark green 
colour, and contains the peculiar odour and taste of hemlock 
in perfection. A dose of half a grain will produce vertigo 
‘and headach. It may be distinguished by the name of. 
Conein.”” There can be no doubt that the ether had dissolved 
| the narcotic principle, but not pure, as the green colour cer- 
tainly arose from its combination with chlorophylle, which 
ether dissolves from all green leaves. Nor can I agree with 
| Pfaff that the narcotic principle is in itself very volatile. 
| The smell of opium and the fumes of its decoction are high- 
ly narcotic, although its true narcotic principle, morphia, ‘is 
fixed ; and some of the narcotic bases, as atropia and solanea, 
| cannot be prepared without danger. The narcotic principle: 
of hemlock will probably be found to reside in an alkaloid ; 
but experimenters should know, that phosphate of magnesia’ 
| is precipitated by ammonia from hemlock and henbane juice, 
| and that magnesia seems to have a tendency to form triple 
salts with magnesia. One other chemical remark: Hemlock. 
juice soon ferments, and sometimes evolves nitrous gas. 
| This was first mentioned to me by Mr Barry, and I find 
| that the same singular phenomenon has been observed in: 
| the juices of beet, borrage, and woad. Pfaff says that nitre 
| is frequently found crystallized in the extract of hemlock. 
|» Med. use.-—The whole plant is a virulent poison, but. 
| varying very much in strength, according to circumstances... 
| When taken in an over-dose, it produces vertigo, dimness 
| of sight, difficulty of speech, nausea, fetid eructations, anxie- 
| ty, tremors, and paralysis of the limbs. But Dr Stoerk found, 
| that in small doses it may be taken with great safety; and 
that, without at all disordering the constitution, or even pro-= 
| ducing any sensible operation, it sometimes proves a power=. 
| ful remedy in many obstinate disorders. In scirrhus, the- 
| imternal and external use of hemlock has been found useful, - 
but mercury has been generally used at the same time. In 
open cancer it often abates the pain, and is free from the 
constipating effects of opium. It is likewise used in scrofu= 
lous tumours and ulcers, and in other ill-conditioned ulcers. 
It is also recommended by some in chincough, and various 
| other diseases. | 
Its most common, and best form, is that of the powdered 
leaves, in \the dose at first of two or three grains a-day, 
_which in some cases has been gradually increased. to up- 
_wards of two ounces a-day; but the preparation must haye 
| been bad, as I have found it sufficiently active to require 
caution in its exhibition. An extract from the seeds is said 
to produce giddiness sooner than that from the leaves. 
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» CONTRAYERVE RADIX. Lond. 


CoNVOLVULUS. > | 
Willd. g. 323. Pentandria Monogynia—Not. ond Campa 
nacee, Linn., Convelvulacee, Juss. 4! 
Sp. 4. ConvoLvuLus SCAMMONIA, Ed. Pond: Dub. 
- Scammony. 


Of.—The gum-resin. 


GUMMI-RESINA CONVOLVULI SCAMMONLE. kad. 
ScAMMONEEX GUMMI-RESINA. Lond. 
‘ScaMMoniUM. Dub. 


Tue scammony convolvulus is a climbing perennial plant, 
whieh grows in Syria, Mysia, and Cappadocia. The roots, 
which are very long and thick, when fresh, contain a milky 
juice. This is obtained by removing the earth from the up- 
per part of the roots, and cutting off the tops obliquely. 
The milky juice which flows out is collected in a small ves-. 
sel sunk in the earth at the lower end of the cut. Each root 
furnishes only a few drachms, but the produce of several 
roots is added together, and dried in the sun. This is the 
true and unadulterated scammony. It is light, of a dark’ 
grey colour, but becomes of a whitish yellow when touched’ 
with the wet finger, is shining in its fracture, has a peculiar. 
nauseous smell, a, bitter acrid taste, and forms with. water 
a greenish milky fluid, without any remarkable sediment. 
In this state of purity it seldom reaches us, but is common- 
ly mixed with the expressed juice of the root, and even of 
the stalks and leaves, and often with flour, band: or earth. 
The best to be met with in the shops comes fiom Aleppo, 
in light spongy masses, having a heavy disagreeable smell, | 
of a ‘shining ash colour verging to black, friable, and easily. 
powdered, “powder of a light grey or whitish colour. An- 
inferior sort is brought from Smyrna in more compact pon-. 
derous pieces, with less smell, not so friable, of adarker co- 9 
lour, not so resinous, and full of sand and other impurities. : a 
Fhis is said to be the produce of the Periploca scammonizm, | 
and of the Cynanchum monspeliacum. 

Resin is the principal constituent of scammony. Sixteen” 
ounces of good Aleppo scammony give eleven ounces of re-— 
sin, and three and a half of watery extract. Bouillon La | 
Grange and Vogel obtained from 100 parts 60 of resin, 3 of . 
gum, 2 of extract, and 35 of insoluble matter. - 

Medical use.—Scammony is an efficacious and poyeeant 
purgative. It may be given triturated with sugar, or with. ° 


almonds, and becomes sufficiently safe and mild i in its opera~ | 
‘ a5 4 : 
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tion. It may likewise be conveniently dissolved by tritura- 
tion, in a strong decoction of liquorice, and the solution then 
poured off from the feeces. The common dose of scammony 
is from three to twelve grains. 


Sp. 61. ‘CoNvowuLus sALAPA. Ed. Lond. Dub. 


Jalap. 
Of-—The root. 


RADIX CONVOLVULI JALAPH. Ed. 
JaLaPz RADIX. Lond. Dub. 


| Jaap is another climbing perennial species of édibe lini: 
| It is an inhabitant of Mexico and Vera Cruz, from which it. 
| was first imported in 1610. When recent, the root is white 
| and lactescent; but it is brought to us in thin transverse 
| slices, which are covered with a blackish wrinkled bark, and 
are of a dark grey colour internally, marked with darker or 
| blackish stripes. It has a nauseous smell and taste; and 
| when swallowed it affects the throat with a sense of heats 
and occasions a plentiful discharge of saliva. When pow-. 
| dered it has a yellowish grey colour. 
| ., Such pieces should be chosen as are most compact, hardy. 
| weighty, dark-coloured, and abound most with dark circu- 
| lar strize and shining points; the light, whitish, friable, 
| worm-eaten pieces must be rejected. 
| Slices of briony root are said to be sometimes mixed with 
| those of jalap ; but these may be easily distinguished by heir 
whiter colour, and less compact texture. 
| Cadet de Gassicourt found in 1000 parts 100 of resin,, 
440 of gummy extract, 25amylum, 25 albumen, 290 woody 
fibre, with phosphates, muriates and carbonates of lime, pom, 
| tass, magnesia, &c. : 
| Medical use.—Jalap in substance, taken in a dose of about: 
| fifteen grains, proves an effectual, and in general a safe,, 
purgative, performing the office mildly, except in hot bilious: 
temperaments, when it gripes, but rarely takes due effect as; 
a purge. An extract originally made by water purges al- 
most, universally, but: weakly ; ; and at the same time has;a 
considerable effect by urine: what remains after this pro- 
cess gripes severely. The resin alone occasions violent 
gripings, and other distressing symptoms, but scarcely 
proves at all cathartic; triturated with sugar, or with al- 
monds, into the form of an emulsion, or dissolved in spirit,. 
and mixed with syrup, it purges plentifully in a small dose,, 
| without occasioning much disorder. The part of the jalap 
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remaining after the separation of the resin, yields to water 
an extract, which has no effect as a cathartic, ‘but vee ates 
powerfully by urine. | 


CopaiFERA OFFictnaLis. Ld. Lond. 1. Dub. 
Willd..g. 880, sp. 1. Decandria Monogynia. satel ord. 
Leguminose, sect. Papilionacee, Juss. 


Copaiva tree. 
Officinal.—The resin called Balsam of copaiva. 


RESINA COPAIFERE OFFICINALIS; resina ryan Ed. 
CopaiBa ; resina liquida.. Lond. inal 
BaLsaMuM coPaIBz. Dud. ! bP tees 


Tux tree which produces this resin is a native of des Spat 
mish West-India Islands, and of some parts of South Ame- 
rica. It grows to a large size, and the resinous juice flows _ 
in considerable quantities from incisions made in the trunk: 

The juice is clear and transparent, of a whitish or pale 
yellow colour, an agreeable smell, and a bitterish pungent 
taste. It is usually about the consistence of oil, or a little 
thicker ; when long kept it becomes nearly as thick as honey; 
retaining its clearness: but it has not been observed to grow 
dry or solid; as most of the other resinous juices do. The 
best resin of copaiva comes from Brazil. 

Pure resin of copaiva dissolves entirely in alcohol : the so- 
lution has a very fragrant smell. Distilled with water, it 
yields a large quantity of a limpid essential oil, but no ben-_ 
zoic acid ; it is therefore not a balsam, but a age icy a 
combination of resin and volatile oil. : 

| Medical use.—The resin of copaiva is an nif he conte, dak 
in some degree irritating. In large doses it proves purga- 
tive, promotes urine, and is supposed to clean and heal ex- 
ulcerations in the urinary passages more effectually than any 
of the other resinous fluids. Fuller observes that it gives 
the urine an intensely bitter taste, but not a ‘violet Bulell; as 
the common turpentines do. 

This resin has been principally sildbeliver i in chvenls ca 
tarrh, gleets, and the fluor albus, and pea uaarss as a vul- 
nerary. 

The dose of this medicine rarekpl exceeds 20 or 30 drops 
though some authors direct 60, or upwards.) It may be con- 
veniently taken in the form ofan oleosaccharum, or in that of 
an emulsion, into which it may be reduced, by triturating it | 
with pEneials, oe a thick pera age of:gum: a or. F with 
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the yolk of eggs, till they are well incorporated, and then 
gradually adding a proper quantity of water. tg 


CortanpruM sativum. Dub. Lond. Ed. 
- Willd. g. 552, sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 142, sp. 1. Pen- 
tandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate, Linn. Juss. 
_ Coriander. 

Of:-—The seeds. 
_ SEMINA CORIANDRI saTivi. Ld. 

Corianpri sEMINA. Lond. Dub. | 

-ConiaNbDER is an annual umbelliferous plant, a native of 

the south of Europe, found wild about Ipswich, and in some 
parts of Essex, though Dr Smith does not consider it as in- 
digénous. It differs from all other plants of its order in pro- 
ducing spherical seeds. ‘Their smell, when fresh, is strong 
and disagreeable, but by drying becomes sufficiently grate- 
fal. They are recommended as carminative and stomachic. 


~ Cornvua. Lond. Dub. See CEeRvus. 
Cortex Peruvianus. Dub. See CincuHona. 
- €rera. Lond. Dub. See Catcis CARBONAS. 


Crocus sativus. Ed. Dub. (Aneticus). Lond. : 

— Willd. g. 92, sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 16, sp. 1. Trian- 
dria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Liliacea, Iuinn., Iridea, Juss. 

Saffron crocus. 
 Of--—The summits of the pistils, called Saffron. 

_ Sricmata croci. Lond. 
Crocus; floris stigma. Dub. 

STIGMATA CROCI SATIVI. Lid. 

Crocus is a bulbous-rooted perennial plant, probably a 
native of the East, although it is now found wild in England. 
It is very generally cultivated as an ornament to our gar- 
dens, and in some places for the saffron, which is formed of 
the dried summits of the pistil. Each flower has one pistil, 
the summit of which is deeply divided into three slips, which 
are of a dark orange-red colour, verging to white at the 
base, and are smooth and shining. ‘Their smell is pleasant 
and aromatic, but narcotic; their taste a fine aromatic bit- 
ter, and they immediately give a deep yellow colour to the 
saliva when chewed. The flowers are gathered early in the 

x 
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mornings just’ before they open; the’ \sammits of ‘the’ icslt 
are picked out, Very. carefully dried by the heat of a stove, 
and compressed into firm cakes. The English saffron is 
superior to what is imported from other countries, and may 
be distinguished by its blades being broader. On the Con- 
tinent, they reckon the Austrian and the French from Ga 
tinois the best. The Spanish is rendered useless by being 
dipt in oil with the intention of preserving it. The finest 
saffron, hay saffron, ‘consists of the pistils merely dried and 
not squeezed into a mass. Cake saffron should’ be chosen 
fresh, not above a year old, in close cakes, neither dry, nor 
yet very moist; tough and firm in tearing; difficultly pul- 
verizable ; of a fiery orange-red colour, within’ as well »a8 
without; of a strong, acrid, diffusive: Lentlit and capable of 
colouting a a very large proportion of water or alcohol. Saf- 
fron. which does not colour the fingers when rubbed between 
them, or stains them with oil, has little smell or taste, or a 
musty or foreign flavour, is too tender, and has a whitish, 
yellow, or biackish colour, is bad. 

On account of the great volatility of the aromatic part of 
the saffron, it should be wrapped up in bladder, and ie 
served in a box or tin case. « 

By distillation with water, safiron furnishes a Sern all pro- 
portion of essential ‘oil; of a golden. yellow colour, ‘heavier 
than water, and possessing the characteristic smell in an 
eminent degree. According to Hermbsteedt, ‘the’ soluble 
niatter of satlvoh is extractive nearly pure. But Bouillon 
La Grange and Vegel have described it as a distinct, ‘pring 
ciple, under the name of Polychroite. fim 

Polychroite is got-in scales of a reddish-yellow, deliques- 
cent; bitter pungent taste like saffron; smell sweet like 
honey; ; soluble in water and alcohol; solutions lose their 
colour by exposure to light; sulphuric acid changes its co- 
lour to blue, then to igen ; hitric acid to grass green. 

‘Medical usc. — Saffron is a very elegant ¢ aromatic’ besides 
the virtues which it has in common with all the bodies of 
that class, it has been alleged that it raises the spirits, and 
in large doses occasions immoderate mirth, involuntary 
laughter, and the other effects which follow fois the abusé 
of spiritous liquors. It was supposed to be particularly ser- 
viceable i in hysteric depressions, or obstructions of the ute 
rine secretions. It is now little used except as a colouring 
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- Crovon, is deed 
. Willd: g. 1713, Monveiin Mirlealeth tes Nats ded TLri- 


-coece, Linn., Luphorbiacee, Juss. 

 Eleutheria, or Cascarilla. 

Ca Sp. 2. Croron cascaritLa. Dub. Lond. 

“3 4'7, CROTON ELEUTHERIA. Swartz. Prodrom. Ed. 
‘ Off-—The bark. : ! 
‘CoRTEX CROTONIS ELEUTHERIZ. Ed. 
Corvex cascariLtLa. Lond. Dud. 


Tuts bark is imported into Europe from the Bahama ia 
leas and particularly from one of them of the name of 
Eleutheria ; from which its trivial name is’ derived. But 
Dr Wright also found the tree on the sea-shore in Jamaica, 
| where it is common, and rises to about twenty feet in height. 
It is the Clutia Eluteria of Linneeus; the bark of whose 
| Croton cascarilla has none of the. sensible ce of the 
cascar illa of the shops. 

- This bark is in general imported either in curled pieces, 
| or ‘rolled up into: short quills, about an inch in width, some- 
|what resembling in appearance ‘the Peruvian ‘bark ‘Its 
/fracture is saneorh and close, of a dark brown colour. It 
is covered with a rough whitish epidermis ; and in the in- 
|side it is of a brownish cast. i 
| It has a light agreeable. smell, and a moderately sila: 
itaste, with some arora warm oh: It burns readily, and 
yields, when burning, a very fragrant smell, resembling that 
-of musk ; a property which distinguishes the cascarilla from 
}all other barks. 
| Tromsdorff got froth eight ounces, 420 grains ee mucilage 
Land bitter principle;. 580. of resin; 68 of Volatile oil; 2520 
‘of fibrous matter; and 48 of water. Its virtues. ae par- 
tially extracted by water, and totally by alcohol; but. it is 
most effectual when given in substance. 

Medical use.—It produces a sense of heat, and excites the 
action of the stomach ; and it is therefore a good and plea- 
sant stomachic, and may be employed with advantage in 
|flatulent colics, internal hamorrhagies, dysenteries, ‘diar- 
rhoeas, and similar disorders. 

As the essential oil is dissipated in making: the ol aanean 
iad preparation acts asa ae bitter. - : 





Sp. 40. Persoon. Croron tratium. Zod. 
| The oil expressed from the seeds, 
Tietir otrum. Lond. 

x2 
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TuIs species is a native of India, and from its seeds is’ex- 
pressed the croton oil, admitted into the materia medica of 
the last edition of the London Pharmacopeeia. ‘The seeds 
themselves, in use among the natives of the East from time 
immemorial, were formerly well known in Europe as a dras- § 
tic purgative, under the name of Grana Molucca, or Grana } 
Tila, but they had fallen into oblivion, when the attention 
of the profession was again called to them by the observa- 
tions in Dr Ainslie’s Materia Medica of Hindoostan. It is 
not however probable that the seed would have ever come 
into such general use, as the fixed oil expressed from them 
has done, in consequence of the exertions of Dr Conwell. § 
The seed very much resembles in form the castor oil nut, § 
and the plants belong to the same natural family. They 
are so active, that half a seed, or a grain weight, is a drastic 
purge ; and many methods of mitigating its- severity have 
been recommended by the native practitioners, such as te-j 
moving the perisperm, picking out the embryo, and roasting ff 

_er boiling the seeds. The cotyledons boiled soft were 
pounded into a mass, and made up with twice its weight. of ff 
catechu, and divided into pills, containing half a-grain of 
croton each, of which two were the dose for an ‘adult. “In 
a very short time,” says Mr Marshall, “ after taking the 
pills, perhaps in half an hour, the patient is sensible of a’ 
rumbling motion in his bowels, which, after another: half 
hour, is followed by a stool: this rumbling continues during §} 
the whole of the operation: the stools are invariably wa-} 
tery and copious. In about one case in: ten, the medicine} 
produces griping; in about one in thirty, nausea.” | 

The purgative virtue resides in a fixed oil, which can bef 
separated by expression, in the way in which castor oil isl 
obtained. The oil seems to have been first prepared and 
used in medicine by the Dutch surgeons about a century ago; 
and Rumphius distinctly states that a single drop taken in| 
Canary wine was a common purgative. A quantity of it was 
brought to Europe in 1820 by Mr Conwell, and it soon got 
into general use, and its qualities are such that it is likely 
to keep its place. 7 | 

The oil is sold in very small bottles, is of a yellow colour, 
has a faint smell, and excites a very durable sense of heat} 
and pricking in the throat, Dr Nimmo of Glasgow has 
found this oil to consist of 45 per cent. of an acrid purgative 
principle soluble in alcohol, sulphuric ether, and volatiley} 
and fixed oils, and of 55 per cent. of an oil insoluble in: al-§ 
cohol, bland, and like oil of olives. From the high price at 
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which croton oil is as yet sold, it is frequently adulterated 
with the cheaper fixed oils; and in my own practice I have 
certainly found it of late milder than when first introduced. 
Dr. Nimmo has suggested that the adulteration may be 
detected by the action of alcohol, which will dissolve va 
less proportion if mixed with olive oil, and a larger if 
mixed with castor oil; but it is evident this test will fail 
if it be adulterated with a mixture of olive and castor oils. 
From the great similarity of the burning sensation excited 
jin the fauces by croton oil and by euphorbium resin, also a 
drastic purgative, and by the plants which yield them be- 
longing to the same family, I suspect that: their virtues de- 
pend upon the same proximate principle; but [failed in an 
experiment to imitate croton oil, by dissolving euphorbium 
|in castor oil. Oe -DR'S 

|. Medical use.—Croton oil is a very certain and powerful 
|drastic purgative ; and from the smallness of its dose, it can 
be given in circumstances where other effectual medicines 
cannot be swallowed. . Thus, in coma, a drop or two let 
fall upon the tongue will operate ; and to lunatics and other 
)obstinate patients a sufficient dose can be easily administered 
jwith the food. ‘To others it may be given made up into a 
pill with bread crumb, or a drop may be given on a lump 
jof sugar ;. but where there is no reluctance to oil, one drop 
of croton oil with half an ounce of castor oil is a most effec- 
jtual purge. f 7 : 








CupBeBa. Lond. See Piper. 


|. Cucumis conocynturs. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
| Willd. g. 1741, sp. 1. Moneecia Syngenesia.--Nat. ord. Cu- 
eurbitacee, Linn. Juss. Ad 
| Coloquintida, or bitter apple. \ 

Of:-—The medullary part of the fruit. 

PULPA CUCUMERIS COLOCYNTHIDIS, ex-fructu. Ed. 

PULPA COLOCYNTHIDIS, peponum pulpa: Liend. 

CoLocyntuis; fructus medulla. Dub: - ~~ 

Tuis is an annual plant, a native of Turkey. The fruit 
is about the size of an orange; its medullary part, freed 
from the rind and seeds, is alone made use of in medicine ; 
this is very light, white, spongy, composed of membranous 
plates, of an extremely bitter, nauseous, acrimonious taste. 
The fruit is gathered in autumn, when it begins to tuin tyel- 
tow, and is then peeled and dried quickly, either in a stove 
}or in the sun. 
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Neumann got from 7680 parts 1680 alcoholic extract, and 
then 2160 “Hd ; and inversely, 3600 watery, and 224, al- 
coholic. uediegg 

The seeds are perfectly bland and highly nutritious ; and » 
we learn from Captain Lyon, that they constitute an rien 
tant article of food in northern Africa. 

Medical use.—The extract of colocynth is one of the — 
powerful and useful of our cathartics; but there is no more 
efficacious — of lessening its violence, than by a its 
dose. 3 


CUMINUM CYMINUM. Lond. 

> Willd. g. 547, sp. 1. Pentandria Monogyniae—Nat._ nee 
Um wellate, Tainin, Juss. 

_Cummin. oe 


Off—The seeds. sig 


SEMINA CUMINI. ond. = 





THE cummin is an annual umbelliferous plant, in appear- 
ance resembling fennel, but much smaller. It is a native of 
Egypt; but the seeds usedin | Britain are brought chiefly 
from Sicily and Malta. Cummin seeds. have a bitterish 
warm taste, accompanied with an aromatic flavour, not of 
the most agreeable kind, residing in a volatile oil. 

Cuprum. Lond. Ed. Dub. Hh dase 
Copper. 
teat is found in many Sou ene 

. In its metallic state: 

1. Crystallized. Native copper. 

2: Sulphuretted alone, or with a little iron. 

3. with ar senic, iron, antimony or silver. ° 

. Oxidized : n 


nk Uncombined, red copper ore. 
5. Combined, with carbonic acid. 





6. ———_—_—_———_ sulphuric acid. 

7. ————_—-— arsenic acid. 

8, ——______. muriatic acid. 

9. NOS Mae Acid, a 
10. ———-————- silicic acid. 


Copper is bright red ; disagreeable taste and. smell 
when rubbed or heated ; specific egravity7.79 ;, ductile; of 
great tenacity; sonorous; fusible at 27° Wedgw ood ; granu- 
Jated texture, and subject to blisters : a good concinetor of ca- 
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loric,, electricity, and galvanism ; becomes brown, andiat lust 
green in the air ; when heated turns blue, yellow, violet, deep . 
brown; when ignited and plunged into water, forms brown 
brittle-scales of oxide. Its phosphuret jis brilliant, brittle; 
hard, and fusible ; its sulphuret brown, fusible, and: very 
phosphoric ; its alloy with arsenic is white, with bismuth 
reddish, with antimony violet, with mercury deep. red, ‘witli 
zine forms brass, and with tin is orange >) it Is oxidized and . 
dissolved by die sulphuric, nitric,. sn muriatie acids ;. its 
oxide is brown, brittle, and pqhaites in ammonia, acquiring a 
beautiful blue colour. 

Copper has more smell and taste than almost any other 
metal. Its effects, when taken into the stomach, are highly 
deleterious, and often fatal. It particularly afiects the pri- 
me vise, exciting excessive nausea, vomiting, colic pains, 
and purging, beasties of blood, or, though more rarely, 
obstinate constipation. It also produces agitation of the 
mind, and headach; renders the pulse small and weak, the 
countenance pale, and causes fainting, convulsions, paraly- 
sis, and apoplexy. — When any of these ee occur,.we 
must endeavour to cbviate the action of the poison by large 
and copious draughts of oily and mucilaginous liquors, or i 
destroy its vir ulence by solutions of potass, or stlphir et of 
potass; but according. to Orfila, there is no remedy atvall 
comparable to sugar, a discovery which we owe to Marcelin 
Duval, and therefore as soon as we know that a person has 
been poisoned by copper, he should be made to swallow su= 
gar and syrup in large quantities. 

Poisoning from copper is most commionly the effect af 
ignorance, accident, or carelessness ; and too many examples 
are met with of fatal consequences ensuing from eating food 
which had been dressed in copper vessels not well cleaned 
from the rust which they had contracted: by being exposed 
to the action of air and moisture; or pickles, to which a beau- 
tiful green colour had been given, according to the homici- 


oO 
dal directions of the most popular cookery books, by boiling 


them with halfpence, or allowing them to stand in a brass 
pan until a sufficient quantity of verdigris be found. 

Great care ought to be ase that acid liquors, or even wa- 
ter, desiened for internal use, be not suffered to stand long 
in vessels made of" copper, otherwise they will dissolve so much 
of the metal as will ' give them a ngerous properties. But 
the ‘sure preventive of these accic lets is, to banish copper 
utensils from the kitchen and | labor: tory. The presence of 
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copper in any suspected liquor is easily detected by insert- 
ing into it a piece of polished steel, which will soon be 
coated with copper, or by dropping into it some carbonate 
of ammonia, which will produce a beautiful blue colour if 
any copper be present. : ven 
- But although copper be thus dangerous, some prepara- 
tions of it are in certain cases used with great advantage, 
both externally and internally. dodieshdh ee 
The chief of these are, 
1. The sub-acetate of copper. Verdigris. 
2. The sulphate of copper. Blue vitriol. 
3. The sub-sulphate of copper and ammonia. 
4, The muriate of copper and ammonia. sai | 
5. A solution of the sulphate of copper and super-sul- | 
phate of alumina in sulphuric acid. ss 


- As the two first of these are never prepared by the apo- | 
thecary, but bought by him from the manufacturer, they are 
inserted in the list of materia medica. . 


‘SUB-ACETAS cUPRI, Vv. s. Atrugo. Ed. 
-AiRuGO, s.s. Sub-acetas cupriimpura. Lond. 
fEruGo. Dub. 


Sub-acetate of copper. Verdigris. 


THE preparation of this substance was almost confined to | 
Montpelier in France, owing chiefly to a regulation which 
existed, that no verdigris could be sold until it had been 
examined and found of sufficiently good. quality. Since that | 
regulation has been abolished, the Montpelier verdigris has | 
lost its decided superiority of character. It is prepared by 
stratifying copper-plates, with the husks and stalks of the’ 
grape, which have been made to ferment after the juice has} 
been expressed from them. In from ten to twenty days, | 
when the husks become white, the plates of copper are ta-| 
ken out, and their surfaces are feund to be covered with de-} 
tached and silky crystals. ‘They are now placed on edge, | 
with their surfaces in contact, in the corner of a cellar, and} 
‘ alternately dipt in water, and replaced to dry every seven} 
or eight days, for six or eight times. By this management } 
the plates swell, and are every where covered with a coat of | 
verdigris, which is easily separated with a knife. In this } 
state it is only a paste, and is sold by the manufacturers to | 
merchants who beat it well with wooden mallets, and pack | 
it up in bags of white leather, a foot high, and ten inches | 


| I 
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} wide, in which it is dried by exposing it to the air and sun 
j until the loaf of verdigris cannot be pierced with the peat 
| of a knife. 
| . Sub-acetate of copper should be of a bluish. green aolouas 
dry and difficult to break, and should neither deliquesce, 
have a salt taste, contain any black or white spots, nor be 
adulterated with earth or gypsum. Its purity may be tried 
| by diluted sulphuric acid, in which the sub-acetate dissolves 
entirely, and the impurities remain behind. 
Verdigris, as it comes. to us, is generally mineled with 
| stalks of the grape; they may be separated, in pulverization, 
| by discontinuing the operation, as soon as what remains 
| seems to be almost entirely composed of them. . 
Verdigris is also prepared in Britain, but its use is very 
| much superseded in the arts by cr ystallized acetate of cop- 
| per, or Distilled Verdigris as it is called. Copper forms se- 
| veral combinations with acetic acid, which have been care- 
‘fully analyzed by Berzelius and by Mr Phillips, and the 


| following estimate of the results is from Dr ‘Thomson: 


Acetate. | Diacetate. Subsesquacetate. | Trisacetate. 








| Oxide of copper, ...| 6.25 | 6.25 6.25 6.29. 

| Acetic acid, ....... 5. 10. 7.50 15. 

|. Cees Pion | es 3.375 2.255 
12.375 | 293. | zie | 295 





Medical use.—Verdigris is seldom or never used inter- 
nally; applied externally, it proves 'a gentle detergent and 
escharotic, and is employed to destroy callous edges, or fun- 
‘gous flesh in wounds. It is also advantageously applied to 
-scorbutic ulcers of the mouth, tongue, or fauces, a de- 
“serves: to be carefully tried in cancerous sores. 


a eT re — 


ot 


Sukpirxs cupri. Ld. 

SULPHAS CupRI, v. s. Vitrioleum cceruleum. Dud. 
- SeLtpwas currr. Lond. 
: Sulphate of copper. Blue vitriol. 


Tus metallic salt is rar ely formed by combining directly- 
its component parts; but it is obtained, either by evaporating 
mineral waters which contain it, or by acidifying native sul- 
phuretted copper, by exposing it to the action of air and 
“moisture, or by burning its sulphur. , 

When pure it has a deep blue colour; and is cr ystallized 
- generally i in long rhomboids. . It- efloresees slightly in the 
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air, is soluble m four parts of water at 60°, and in two at: 

212°, and is insoluble in alcohol. By heat it loses, first its” 
water of crystallization, and afterwards all its acid. It is’ 
decomposed by the alkalies and earths, and some of the me- | 
tals, the alkaline carbonates, borates, and sap ane 

some metallic salts. 

Sulphate of copper consists of an atom of sickle ciel 
=5; one of black oxide of copper =5, and five atoms of 
water = 5.625; in all 15.625. 4 

| Medical use.The sulphate of copper has a s beste styp- : 
tic, metallic taste, and is chiefly used externally as an escha-: 
rotic for destroying warts, callous edges, and fungous ex-. 
crescences, as a stimulant application to ill-conditioned ul-: 
cers, and as a styptic to bleeding surfaces. Taken iter- 
nally, it operates, in very small doses, asa powerful emetic.’ 
It has, however, been exhibited in incipient phthisis pulmo-° 
nalis, intermittent fever, aud epilepsy ; but its use is not free: 
from danger. 


CUSPARLE CORTEX. Lond. See Bonpianpia. 
Cyponim semina. Lond. See Pyrus. 


Daprine MEgeRnUM. Hd. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. ‘733, sp. 1. Smith, Mor. Brit. g. 194, sp. 1. Octan- 
dria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Vepr ecule, Linn, Tiynelee, Juss. 


Mezereon, spurge olive. 
Of:-—The bark of the root, 


CorRTEX DAPHNES MEZEREI. Ex radice. Ed. 
~ Correx MEZEREI. Radicis cortex. Lond. Dub. 


MezEreon is indigenous, and is cultivated in our gardens, 
as a flowering shrub. ‘Phe bark, which is taken from the 
trunk, larger branches, and root, is thin, striped, reddish, 
Comes covered with a brown ‘chitiohe) has no smell, only 
a slightly sweet taste, but when chewed it slowly excites, a 
very durable sensation of burning in the mouth and throat. 
When applied to the skin in its “recent state, or infused in 
vinegar, it raises blisters. Its acrid principle is said to be’ 
soluble in ether. Vauquelin has discovered in the daphne: 
alpina. a peculiar principle, which he has called Daphnia, - 
and in which the bitter resides. It is crystallizable, sparing- 
ly soluble in cold, and moderately in boiling water. It eva-: 
porates on being heated, in acrid vapours, The apothe- 
caries use the entire root, of which the wood is yellow and , 
hard, and has the same properties as the bark. 


* . ‘ 
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¢ Medical use-—The root was long used in the Lisbon diet- 
drink, for venereal complaints, particularly nodes, and other 
symptoms resisting the use of mercury. ‘The bark of the 
root contains most acrimony, though some prefer the woody 
part. Mezereon has also been used with good effect in tu- 
mours and cutaneous eruptions not venereal. | | 

» Dr Cullen says that it acts upon the urine, and- upon the 
perspiration; and that in irritable habits it quickens the 
pulse, and increases the heat of the whole bedy. But Mr 
Pearson of the Lock Hospital asserts, that excepting a case 
or two of lepra, in which a decoction of this plant conferred 
temporary benefit, he very seldom found it possessed of me- 
dical virtues, either in syphilis, or in the sequela of that 
disease. In scrofula or in cutaneous affections it is employ- 
ed chiefly under the form of decoction. | . | 
.. The berries are still more acrid than the bark, and they 
have even been known to preduce fatal effects on children, 
who have been tempted by their beauty to eat them. It is 
said that they are sometimes infused in vinegar, to make it 
more pungent and appear stronger. 


-Darura stramonrum. Ed. Dub. Lond. 3 
Willd. ¢. 377, sp. 1. Smith, Mor. Brit. g.98, sp. 1. Pentan- 
dria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Solanaceae, Linn. Juss. 
Thorn-apple.  James-town weed. 


Of —The plant and seeds. 


«@) HERBa DaTURm sTRAMONII. Lid. 
HERBa straAMoni. Dub. 
STRAMONII FOLIA. Lond. 

b) StRaMoONII SEMINA. Lond. 


-« Tum.thorn-apple ‘is an annual plant, indigenous in the 
north of America, but now grows wild on dry hills and un- 
cultivated places in England. The leaves are dark green, 
sessile; large egg-shaped, pointed, angular, and deep: 
ly indented, of a disagreeable smell and nauseous taste. 
Every part of the plant is a strong narcotic poison, produ- 
cing vertigo, torpor, death. Dr Barton mentions the cases 
of two British soldiers, who ate it by mistake, for the Che- 
nopodium album: one became furious, and ran about like a 
madman, and the other died, with the symptoms of genuine 


tetanus. The best antidote to its effects is said to be vinegar. 


The seeds of the stramonium contain the narcotic prin- 
ciple which pervades the whole plant, but ina more uniform 
degtee than the-other parts, and hence are more to be de- 
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pended upon for internal use. ‘They are small, brownish, 
and rough in the surface. They are contained in an ovoid 
capsule, covered with very sharp prickles, consisting of 
four incomplete cells, communicating two and two, | “and 
opening equally by four valves, 

An excellent analysis of the thorn-apple seal das heaw 
published by M. Brandes in Buchner’s Repertorium for 
1821, and in which it is shewn that its peculiar PRPs a 
depend upon a peculiar alkaloid, daturia. 

Daturia crystallizes in small, probably four-sided. prisms. 
It is purified by repeated solution in acids, decomposition 
of the salts and solution of the alkaloid in alcohol. It is 
more soluble in hot than in cold alcohol. It forms crystal- 
lizable salts with sulphuric, muriatic and nitric acids, and a 
deliquescent saline mass with acetic. It also combines with 
iodin. M. Brandes was aftected with headach and dyspnoea 
always after tasting the salts of daturia, and therefore con- 


cludes that it is the narcotic principle of the seems of the | 


thorn-apple. 

Medical use.—Dr Stoerk first tried stramonium as a re- 
medy in mania and melancholy, with considerable success. 
Several cases of the same diseases were also cured or reliev- 
ed by it under the direction of different Swedish physicians. 
It has also been employed, and sometimes with advantage, 
in convulsive and epileptic affections. Dr Barton of Philadel- 
phia gives it in powder, beginning with doses of a few grains, 
and increasing them, in some days, to 15 or 20. Ina case, 
in which it was exhibited to the extent of 30 grains, it dila- 
ted the pupil of one eye, and produced paralysis of the eye- 
lids, which was removed by a blister. Hufeland eave it in 
the form of a tincture, prepared of two ounces of the seeds 
in four ounces of wine, and one of diluted alcohol, in dis- 
eases of the mind. ‘The. inspissated juice of the leaves has 
been most commonly used; but its exhibition requires the 
greatest caution. At first, a quarter of a grain is a. suffi- 
cient dose. An ointment prepared from the leaves has been 

said to give ease in external inflammations and hemor- 

rhoids, And the bruised leaves, according to Plenk, soften 
hard and inflamed tumours, and discuss. tumours. in, the 
breasts of nurses, from indurated milk. | 

The smoke of the stramonium has been much extolled 
for the cure of asthma, Its use in this manner has been de- 
rived from the East Indies, where, however, other species of 
datura, the fatuosa and ferox, are employed. It is the root 
and lower part of the stem which are used in this way. 


i 
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These are to be dried as quickly as possible, cut into slips, 


and beat so as to divide the fibres. ‘The manner of using: 
them is by filling the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, as with od 


bacco, and inhaling the smoke. Stramonium smoke ex- 


cites a sense of oe in the chest, followed by copious expec- 


| toration, and sometimes attended with temporary vertigo or 
‘dr owsihess, and rarely nausea. It fr requently gives relief 
lwhen a pipe is thus smoked upon a paroxysm being 
threatened, or even after its commencement: the patient 
| falls aleop. and awakes recovered from the paroxysm. In 
some cases a perfect cure is effected, but more commonly 
the relief is only temporary. I have found it very valuable 
/as a palliative, and the direct application of the remedy to 
the seat of the disease is rational at least. 


The late Dr Marcet of Londen has published a very va- 


|luable paper on the use of stramonium, in Medic. Chirurg. 
| Trans. vol. vii. p.:55%. He used it in the form of extract ; 
and the result of his experience is, that the most common We 
| fect of stramonium, when administered in appropriate. doses”, 
in cases of chronic disease, attended with acute pain, is to 


lessen powerfully, and almost’ immediately, sensibility and 
pain; to occasion a sort of nervous shock, which is fre- 
quently attended with a momentary affection of the head 
and eyes, with a degree of nausea, and with phenomena re- 
sembling those that are produced by intoxication ; to excite 


‘In many instances nervous sensations, which are rerered to 


the cesophagus, or bronchia, or fauces, and which sometimes 
amount to a sense of suffocation; to have rather a relaxing 
than an astringent effect upon the bowels; to have no 
marked influence upon the frequency of the pulse, though i in 
a few imstances it has appeared to render it somewhat a: 


er; to produce but a transitory-and inconsiderable dilatation 
| OF the iris and pupil; and to have but little immediate ten- 

dency to induce sleep, except from the state of comparative 
_ serenity and ease, which generally follows the symptoms I 


have just described. 


Davcus carota. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 530, sp. 1. Smith, g. 128, sp. 1. Pentandria 
Digynia.—Nat. oat Bibel Linn. Juss. 

Carrot. 


Off-—The seeds of the wild, and root of the garden, carrot. 


* “ T mean from }th to 1 grain, a dose which should not be excceded till its 
effects have been ascertained.’’ Dr M. 
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a) Dauci syLvEstnis seMina. Dub. 

Davct (acrestris) semina. Lond. 

_b) Datcr (HortTENsIS) RADIX. Lond: 
Daucr carora napix. Zid. 


_ Tuis is a biennial indigenous plant, is cultivated in great 
quantities as an article of food. The seeds, especially of the 
wild variety, have a moderately warm pungent taste, and an 
agreeable aromatic smell. They are carminative, and are 
said to be diuretic. The roots, especially of the cultivated 
variety, contain much mucilaginous and saccharine matter, 
and are therefore highly nutritious and emollient. When 
beaten to a pulp, they form an excellent application to car- 
cinomatous and ill-conditioned ulcers, allaying the pain, 
checking the suppuration and fetid smell, and softening the 
callous edges. sy ae 

DELPHINIUM STAPHISAGRIA. Lond. Dub. Ed: 
Willd. g. 1061, sp. 13.  Polyandria Trigynia.—Nat. ord. 
Miultisilique, Linn., Ranunculacee, sect. Helleboree, Juss. 


Stavesacre. 
Off.—The seed. - 


SEMINA STAPHISAGRIZ. Lond. Dub. 
DELPHINII STAPHISAGRLE SEMINA. Id. 


STAVESACRE is a biennial plant, a native of the south of 
Europe. ‘The seeds are usually brought from Italy. They 
are large and rough, of an irregular triangular figure, of a 
blackish colour on the outside, and yellowish or whiteish 
within ; they have a disagreeable smell, and a very nauseous, 
bitterish burning taste. _ 

A new alkaloid, called Delphinia, was discovered nearly 
at the same time by Lasseigne and Feneulle in France, and 
by Brandes in Germany. It is obtained in the usual man- 
ner, either by boiling the decoction with pure magnesia, se- 
parating the fluid by filtration, and boiling the residuum 
with alcohol, which lets fall as it cools the alkaloid in white 
flocculi ; or by acting upon the bruised seeds by dilute sul- J 
phuric acid, and adding subcarbonate of potass, which pre- 
cipitates the alkaloid. Delphinia is soluble in alcohol and: 
ether, sparingly so in water, saturates acids, and is precipi- 
tated by alkalies. Its taste is bitter and acrid. Its salts 
rarely form regular crystals; bat a hard transparent mass. 
It contains no azote. In the seeds it is said to exist united 
with malicacid; and along with two bitter principles, one 
brown, and another yellow; oil, volatile and fixed; albu- 
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4en, animalized: inmate mains) saccharine mucus, and mi- 
neral salts. fe : 
Med. use.—Stavesacre was HM Hs by the ancients as a 
cathartic ; ; but it operates with so much violence, both up- 
vards and. downwards, that its internal use has been for some 
ime almost laid aside. It is chiefly employed in external 
pplications for some kinds of cutaneous eruptions, and for 
lestroying lice and other insects; insomuch, that from this 
virtue it has received its name in diffetient lanizuages. 


Diantuus caryopuititus. Lond. Hd... . 
Willd. g. 893, sp. 9. Smith, g. 209, sp. 3. Decandria 
nigynia.— Nat. ord.--Caryophyllee, Linn. Juss. 

Clove Gillyflower. Clove pink, or carnation. 


O7f;—The flowers. ee i 


FLORES DIANTHI CARYOPHYLLI. d. 
' FLORES RUBRI CARYOPHYLLI. Dub. 


Tuts species of dianthus is perennial, and is a native of 
Italy, though now found wild on the walls of old castles in 
England. © “By cultivation, its varieties have increased to a 
very great number, and they form one of the greatest orna- 

ents of our flower gardens. Most of these are termed 
Carnations ; but the variety which is officinal surpasses all 
he others in the richness of its smell. Their only use in 
pharmacy is to give a pleasant flavour and beautiful colour 
to an officinal syrup. 


| ~Diciratis purpurea. Lid. Lond. Dub. 
| Willd. g. 1155, sp. 1. Didynamia Angiospermia.—Nat, 
ord. Solanacec, Linn., Scrophularie, Juss. 


_ Foxglove. 
Oj-— The leaves and seeds. 


a) DigivaLis PURPUREX FOLIA. Hd. 
Dieirauis rouia.. Lond. Dub. 
6) Dierrauis semina. Lond. 


_ ‘Turis is an indigenous biennial plant, very common on’ 
hedge-banks, and sides of hills, in dry, gravelly, or sandy 
soils, and the beauty of its appearance has gained it a place 
in our gardens and shrubberies. The oe are large, ob- 
long, egg-shaped, soft, covered with hairs, and serrated. 
They have a bitter, very nauseous taste, with some acrimo- 
ba Destouches analysed foxglove. Lour cunces of the 
dried leaves yielded stiecessively 9 drachms of watery, and 
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48 grains of alcoholic extract. The first was.brown, smooth, | 
and of a consistence fit for making pills. The second had 
a very deep green colour, a virose and disagreeable. smell, 
the consistence of tallow, but more tenacious; did not fur- 
nish ammonia by distillation, and was not acted upon by 
acids. The ashes contained salts of lime and potass. =| 
The seeds are very small, and contained in an ovoid ¢ap- : 
sule. SHS aoe) 

Med. use.—The effects of foxglove, when taken into the} 
~ stomach, are, | 


1. To diminish the frequency of the pulse. 
2. To diminish the irritability of the system. 
3. To increase the action of the absorbents. 
4. To increase the discharge by urine. 


In excessive doses, it produces vomiting, purging, dimness 
of sight, vertigo, delirium, hiccough, convulsions, collapse, 
death. For these symptoms, the best remedies are cordials} 
and stimulants. : 

Internally, digitalis has been recommended, +l oil 

1. In inflammatory diseases, from its very remarkable} 
power of diminishing the velocity of the circulation. 

2, In active heemorrhagies ; in phthisis. PRS 

3, In some spasmodic affections, as in spasmodic asthma, 
palpitation, &e. yu 

4. In mania from effusion on the brain. 

5. In anasarcous and dropsical effusions. 

6. In scrofulous tumours. | 

4. In aneurism of the aorta, and hypertrophy of the heart, 
I have seen it alleviate the most distressing symptoms. | 

Externally, it has been applied to scrofulous tumours. _> 

It may be exhibited, e iy 

1. In'substance, either by itself, or conjoined with some 
aromatic, or made into pills, with soap or gum ammoniac. 
Withering directs the leaves to be gathered after the flower- 
ing stem has shot up, and about the time when the blossoms 
are coming forth. He rejects the leaf-stalk, and middle rib 
of the leaves, and dries the remaining part, either in the sun- 
shine, or before the fire. In this state, they are easily redu- 
ced to a beautiful green powder, of which we may give, at 
first, one grain twice a-day, and gradually increase the dose 
until it act upon the kidneys, stomach, pulse, or bowels, when 
its use nmst be laid aside, or suspended. Fk 29 

9. In infusion. ‘The same author directs 2 drachm of the 
dried leaves to be infused for four hours in eight ounces of 

3 
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boiling water, and an ounce of any spiritous water to be 
added to the strained liquor, for its preservation.. Half an 
ounce, or an ounce of this infusion, may be given twice. a- 
dayisiaids b : . ia} 
$ 3. In decoction. Darwin directs that four ounces of the 

fresh leaves be boiled in two pounds of water, until they be 
reduced to one, and that half an ounce of the strained de- 
coction be taken every two hours, for four or more doses. 

4, Intincture. Put one ounce of the dried leaves, coarse- 
ly powdered, into four ounces of diluted alcohol ; let the mix- 
ture stand by the fire-side twenty-four hours, frequently sha- 
king the bottle; and the saturated tincture, as Darwin calls 
it, must then be separated from the residuum, by straining 
or decantation. ‘I'wenty drops of this tincture were direct- 
ed to be taken twice or thrice a-day, but the dose is danger- 
ous. The Edinburgh College use eight ounces of diluted 
alcohol to one of the powder, but let it digest seven days. 

5. The expressed juice and extract are not proper forms 
of exhibiting this very active remedy. 

When the digitalis is disposed to excite looseness, opium 
may be advantageously conjomed with it; and when the 


‘ 


_ bowels are tardy, jalap may be given at the same time, with- 


out interfering with its diuretic effects. During its opera- 


tion in this way, the patient should drink very freely. Two 


cases of phthisis are related by Dr Gregg, in which it pro- 


duced a copious ptyalism. It sometimes excites delirium, 


| 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dourcuos pruriens. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1349, sp. 16. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. 
ord. Papilionacee, Linn., Leguminose, sect. Papilionacee, 
Juss. 1 

Cow-itch.. 

Officinal.—The stiff hairs which cover the pods. 

PUBES DOLICHI PRURIENTIS, ex legumine. Ed. 

PuBeEs DoLicu!1. Lrcuminum puBes. Lond. 

SETH LEGUMINUM DoLicH!. Dub. : 


Tue dolichos is a climbing plant, growing in great abun- 
dance in warm climates. The pods are about four inchés 
long, round, and as thick as a man’s finger. On the out- 
side they are thickly beset with stiff brown hairs, which, 
when applied to the skin, occasion a most intolerable itch- 
ing. In the choice of cow-itch, we must reject all those pods 


‘which are shrivelled; brown, and diminutive in size, have 


¥ . 
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lain long in damp warehouses, and are musty, or of a bad 
colour. D 


Med. use.—The ripe pods are dipped in syrup, which is: 
again scraped off with a knife. Whenthe syrup is rendered. 


by the hairs as thick as honey, it is fit for use. It acts me- 
chanically as an anthelmintic, occasions no uneasiness in the 
primee viz, and may be safely taken, from a tea-spoonful to 
a table-spoonful in the morning, fasting. ‘The worms are 
said to appear with the second or third dose; and by means 


of a purge, in some cases the stools have consisted entirely 


of worms. For further information, the publications of Mr 
Chamberlayne may be consulted. 


DorsTENIA CONTRAJERVA. Jid. Lond. 


Willd. g. 244, sp. 5. Tetrandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord, 


Scabride, Linn., Urticee, Juss. 
Contrayerva. 
Officinal.—The root. 
RaDIX DORSTENIE CONTRAJERVE. Lid. 
~ Rapix CONTRAJERVE. Lond. 


Turis plant is perennial, and grows in South America, and 
some of the Caribzean islands. 


The root is knotty, an inch or two long, and about half an 


inch thick, of a reddish brown colour externally, and pale 
within ; long, rough, slender fibres shoot out from all sides 
of it, and are generally loaded with smal! brown knots. - It 
has a peculiar kind of aromatic smell, and 2 somewhat as- 
tringent, warm, bitterish taste, with a light and sweetish 
kind of acrimony, when long ‘chewed: the fibres have little 
taste or smell; the tuberous part, therefore, should be alone 
chosen. ARIE 

This root contains so much mucilage, that a decoction of 
it will not pass through the filter. Neumann got from 480 
parts, 190 watery extract, and afterwards 7 alccholic, and 
inversely, 102 alcoholic, and 60 watery. I find that the 
tincture reddens infusion of litmus, is precipitated by water, 
and has no effect on the salts of iron. | 
' Medical use.—Contrayerva is a gentle stimulant and a 
diaphoretic, and is sometimes given in exanthematous dis- 
eases, typhus, and dysentery. Its dose is about half a 
drachm, 


Exarerrum. Lond. Dub. See Momonrpica. 


* 
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Evemr.. Lond. Dub. See Amynis. ee 
ENULA CAMPANA. Dub. See I[nuna. | 


_ Erynerum'marrrmum. Dub. | 0 
| . Willd. g. 518, sp. 6. Smith, g. 121, sp. 1. Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate., Linn. Juss. 
| Sea-eryngo. Sea-holly. 
| Officinal.—The root. i 

_Eryneium; radix. Dub. 

Tus plant grows plentifully on some of our sandy and 
| gravelly shores. It is perennial, and flowers in July and 
| August. The roots are slender and very long; of a plea- 
| sant sweetish taste, which, on chewing them for some time, 
| is followed by a light degree of aromatic warmth and acri- 
|/mony. ‘They are accounted aperient and diuretic, and have 
| also been celebrated as aphrodisiac; but probably without 
| foundation. 


FEXUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA. Dub. Lond. Ed. 

Willd. g. 972, sp. 24.  Icosandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 

| Hesperidee, Linn., Myrtinee, Juss. aa 

| The clove tree. 

Officinal.—T he calyx, flower-bud and its essential oil. 

a) FLORES EUGENIZ CARYOPHYLLATE.  T’lores nondum 
expliciti.. Ed. ‘ : 
CaryorHuyLut. Flores nondum expliciti, siccati.. Lond. 
CALYX CARYOPHYLLI AROMATICA. Dub. 

6) OLEUM VOLATILE EUGENIZ CARYOPHYLLATE. Ex flo- 
ribus nondum explicitis. Ld. 
OLEUM CARYOPHYLLORUM. Eorum oleum essentiale. 
Lond. 
OLEUM ESSENTIALE CARYOPHYLLI AROMATICE. Dub. 


‘Fuis is a beautiful tall tree, a native of the Molucca isl- 
ands. Every part of this tree is highly aromatic, especially 
the leaf stalk. Cloves are the flower-buds, which are ga- 
thered in October and November, before they open, and 
when they are still green, and are dried in the sun, after ha- 
ving been exposed to smoke for some days. 

Cloves have somewhat the form of a nail. Their colour 
should be of a deep brown, their smell strong, peculiar, and 
grateful; their taste acrid, aromatic, and permanent. The 
best cloves are also large, heavy, brittle, and when’ pressed 
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with the nail, exude a little oil. When light, soft, wrinkled, 
dirty, pale, and without smell or taste, they are to be reject- 
ed. +} ! 
Cloves yield by distillation with water about one-seventh 
of their weight of volatile oil; 960 parts also gave to Neu- 
mann 380 of a nauseous, somewhat astringent, watery ex- 
tract. The same quantity gave 300 of excessively fiery al- 
coholic extract. When the alcoholic extract is freed from 
the volatile oil by distillation with water, the oil that arises 
proves mild, and the resin that remains insipid. Its pun- 
gency therefore seems to depend on the combination of these 
principles. The Dutch oil of cloves is extremely hot and 
fiery, and of a reddish brown colour, but it is greatly adul- 
terated, both with fixed oils and resin of cloves; for the ge- 
nuine oil, when recently distilled, is comparatively mild and 
colourless, although it gradually acquires a yellow colour. 
It is heavier than water, and rises in distillation with some | 
difficulty. ca 
The leaves of the Agathophyllum ravensara, and also the | 
leaves of the cinnamon tree, yield an essential oil absolutely | 
the same with oil of cloves in respect to colour, taste, smell, | 
and gravity, being heavier than water. ) 
‘Medical use.—Cloves, considered as a medicine, are very 
hot stimulating aromatics, and possess in an eminent degree 
. the general virtues of substances of this class.. ae 





’ | EopHorsia ofFricinarum. Lond. _ itn’ 
~~ Willd. g. 959, sp.'7. Dodecandria Trigynia.—Nat. ord. 
Tricocee, Linn., Euphorbiacee, Juss. | 
Officinal euphorbia. 
Officinal.— The gum-resin. 
EUPHORBIE GUMMI RESINA. Lond. 


Tue London College have restored this drastic and corro- 
sive substance to their list of officinals. It is produced from | 
several species of the African genus Euphorbia; such as the 
E. officinarum of the Cape of Good Hope, the £. antiquorum, 
which grows in Egypt, Arabia, and the Kast Indies, and which 
is said to have furnished the Euphorbium of the ancients and 
that now imported by the Dutch, and the Z. Canariense, which 
is said to furnish that imported by the English. Mr Jackson, | 
in his account of Morocco, has described this species. ‘The in- | 
habitants of the lower regions of Atlas make incisions in the | 
branches of the plant with a knife, a corrosive milky juice — 
issues, which after being heated by the sun, becomes a sub- 
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stance of a whitish yellow colour, and in the month of Sep- 
tember drops off, and forms Euphorbium. ‘The plants pro- 
duce abundantly only once in four years; but this fourth 
year’s produce is more than all Europe can consume; for, 
being a very powerful cathartic, it is but little used. The 
people who collect Euphorbium are obliged to tie a cloth 
over their mouth and nostrils, to prevent the small dusty 
particles from annoying them, as they produce incessant 
sneezing. ‘The branches are used in the tanning of Morocco 
leather, and the juice is in great request among the women 
as a depilatory: A ee 
Euphorbium is brought to us immediately from Barbary, 
in drops of an irregular form; of a pale yellow colour exter- 
nally, but somewhat white within: which break easily be- 
| tween the fingers. The most complete examination of this 
| substance is that by Brandes, who got 43.5 of resin, 13.5 of 
cerin, 12 of myricin, 49 of caoutchouc, and the remainder 
was chiefly malates of potass and lime, with a little sulphates 
|} and phosphates. It contained no volatile oil, gum or traga- 












| therefore approves of Kastner’s idea of considering it as a 
| saline waxy resin. The separated resin was of a dark reddish 
| brown colour, in splinters of a brownish yellow, and transpa- 
‘rent; its smell sweetish; its taste at first not remarkable, 
| then pungent, exciting the salivary glands, and remarkably 
| burning ; “its consistence dry, brittle, but receiving easily the 


/spoon melts, and gets charred, with the evolution of the 


| alcohol, oil of turpentine and of almonds, and partially in 
| acids and alkalies. In its chemical qualities it therefore co- 
| incides with the common resins, but differs from them in its 
| pungency, in which it is analogous to the resin of black 
and Cayenne pepper, and to the bark of mezereon and 
pellitory root, with which Pfaff has associated it. Dis- 
solved in alcohol, and applied to the skin, it excites, af- 
ter a time, violent burning and great redness of the skin. 
| Euphorbium is extremely troublesome to pulverize; the 

finer part of the powder, which flies off, affecting the head 
in a violent manner. It burns with an agreeable smell and 
a bright flame.— When applied to the tongue, it seems 
at first to have no taste, but on being held some time in the 
| mouth, it excites a very violent biting and burning; which 
| Jasts a long time, and cannot be abated by washing out the 
mouth. The acrimony of this substance is so great, as to 
4 render it unfit for internal use. 


¥re e e e e St, Ne ae > 
impression of the nail; in the air permanent; in a platinum - 


smell of benzoin, and much ebullition. It is soluble in ether, . 


| canth, and its acrimony resided entirely in the resin. Brandes . 


s 
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Farina. Lond.» See Triticum. 


» FEerrRum. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Tron. 


_ Tus is the most common of all metals. It seems even to 
.be a constituent of organic substances, and is the only metal 
which, when taken into the body, exerts no deleterious ac- 
tion upon it. ‘The numerous ores of iron which are found 
in every part of the globe may be reduced to the following 
genera. 
1..Native iron. Immense isolated masses of this have been 
found in Siberia and in South America. ‘Their origin is still 
problematical. 
_. 2. Carburetted iron. Plumbago. 
3. Sulphuretted iron. Pyrites. 
4, Oxidized iron. 7 | 
a. Protoxide. Magnetic and specular iron ore. 
6. Peroxide. Not magnetic; red iron stone. 
c. Carbonated. : 
d. Arseniated. 
» € Tungstated. 
ls » .f: Phosphated. 
» +%Ls Chromated. 
is h.-Sulphated. 
rs Py “ Hi: i.” Silicated. | 2 
te pba tle ¢ eg baud Tyee? 
we Oe “Tron is of a bluish-grey colour; texture either fine grain- 
“@ ~ . ed, fibrous, or dense plates; sapid and odorous; specific 
gravity ‘7.600; the hardest, most elastic, and most tenacious 
metal; very ductile; fusing at 158° Wedgwood, fusion at first 
clammy, afterwards very fluid; igniting by strong percus- 
sion, and inflaming by the collision of flint; magnetic. It is 
oxidized slowly in the air, especially when moist; when 
heated in contact with air, it is oxidized; protoxide, con- 
sisting of one proportion of iron 3.5, and one of oxygen 
1=4.5, black, fusible, hard, brittle, lamellated, still attract- 
ed by the magnet; deutoxide, consisting of one proportion 
of iron 3.5, and one and a half of oxygen 1.5=5, fine pul- 
verulent, not attracted by the magnet. Iron burns with 
splendour and deflagration in oxygen gas, and is converted 
into a fused black oxide; it decomposes water slowly, and 
when ignited very rapidly. Iron is oxidized and dissolved 
by almost all the acids. It gives to glass a brown, smoky, 
deep green, or black colour. Carbon united to iron con- 


verts it into steel. 
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Steel is of a grey colour; brilliant and granular in its frac- 
ture; specific gravity 7.795; harder than any of the metals, 
and more’elastic, ductile, malleable, and fusible at a lower 
temperature than pure iron. Its characteristic property is, 
that after being heated, if suddenly plunged into cold water, 


| it becomes harder, more elastic, less pliable and brittle; but 
-by being again heated and cooled slowly, it acquires its for- 
# mer softness, pliability, and ductility. Steel contains only 
| some hundredth parts of carbon, and is known chemically 
| by letting a drop of acid fall upon it, which produces a grey 
| or black spot. Plumbago consists of about 0.1 of iron, 


combined with carbon. : 
As the mechanical division of iron is extremely difficult, 


| it is directed to be kept in the shops in the state of filings or 
| wire, and the scales of black oxide, which are found around 
| the smith’s anvil. Solt malleable iron is the only kind fit for 
| internal use, as steel and cast-iron always contain impurities, 
| and often arsenic. : dys if | 


Ny 


Iron is officinal, — 
_]. In its metallic state. 


1. a. Limatura ferri. £d. aeee 
: — purificata. Ed. » 
Ferri ramenta. Lond. rh oi ehh 
Scobs ferri. Dub. gle LM ms 
» 6. Ferri fila. Lond. Ed. ee). 
2. Sulphuretted, ie eeoe 
| Sulphuretum ferri. Ed. tC . . fot 
- ‘I. Oxidized. : Pe te 
~ J, Protoxide, 3 eg 
a, Oxidum ferri nigrum. £d. 
Squamee oxydi ferri. Dub. 
b. Oxidum ferri nigrum purificatum. Ed. 
- Oxydum ferri nigrum. Dud. 
2. Peroxide, ns 
- Oxidum ferri rubrum. Z£d. Dub. 
_ 3. Carbonated, 
a. Subcarbonas ferri preeparatus. Ld. 
. Rubigo ferri. Dud. 
6. Carbonas ferri precipitatus. Ld. 
Ferri subcarbonas. _ Lond. : 
Carbonas ferri. Dub. , 
4, Supercarbonated ; as in the chalybeate mineral 
waters. ; et 








> 
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5. Sulphated; sigh ye 
Ferri sulphas. £d. Lond. Dub. 

6. Subsulphated, ' 

Sulphas ferri exsiccatus. Ed. Dub. 

7. Muriated, : in 
w. Tinctura muriatis ferri. Ed. Lond. Dub. — 
6. Tinctura muriatis ferri cum oxydo rubro.. Dud. 

8. With muriate of ammonia, OReG SEL 

Murias ammonie et ferri. Ed. Dub. 
Ferrum ammoniatum. Lond. 
Tinctura ferri ammoniati. Lond. 
9. Acetated, | 
Acetas ferri. Dub. | 
Tinctura acetatis ferri. Dub. ! 
Tinctura acetatis ferri cum alcohol. Dub. 
- 10. With nitrate of potass, 
Liquor ferri alkalini. Lond. 
11. With tartrate of potass, 
Ferrum tartarizatum. Lond. 
Tartras potasse et ferri. Ed. 
Tartarum ferri. Dub. 
Vinum ferri. Dub. Lond. 


FEeRRUM, s. s. Ferri ramenta et fila. Lond. 
Fiva FERRI. Ld. : 
LIMATURA FERRI. Ed. 

Scoss FERRI. Dub. 


Iron. Iron-filings. lron-wire. 


Medical use.—The general virtues of this metal; and its - 
preparations, are, to constringe the fibres, to quicken the 
circulation, to promote the different secretions, and at the 
same time to repress inordinate discharges in the intes- 
tinal tube. By the use of chalybeates, the pulse is very 
sensibly raised; the colour of the face, though before pale, 
changes to a florid red; the alvine, urinary, and cuticular 
excretions, are increased. Fetid eructations, and black co- 
loured faeces, are marks of their taking due effect. ° 

When given improperly, or to excess, iron produces head- 
ach and anxiety, heats the body, and often causes hemor- 
rhagies, or even vomiting, pains in the stomach, and spasms 
and pains of the bowels. — a 

Iron is given in most cases of debility and relaxatiom 

1. In passive hemorrhagies. 
2. In dyspepsia, hysteria, and chlorosis. 


te 
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3. In most of the cachexiz, and it has been lately re- 
_commended as a specific in cancer. 
4, In general debility produced by disease, or excessive 
hemorrhage. 
_ 5. In neuralgia. } 
Where either a preternatural discharge, or suppression 
of natural secretions, proceeds from languor and weak- 
ness, this metal, by increasing the motion of the fluids, and 
the strength of the solids, will suppress the flux, or remove 
the suppression; but where the circulation is already too 
quick, the solids too tense and rigid, where there is any 
stricture or spasmodic contraction of the vessels, iron and 
all its preparations will aggravate both distempers. 

Iron probably has no action on the body when taken in- 
to the stomach, unless it be oxidized. But during its oxi- 
dizement, hydrogen gas is evolved; and, accordingly, we 
find that fetid eructations are considered as a proof of the 
medicine having taken effect. It can only be exhibited in- 
ternally in the state of filings, which may be given in doses 
of from"five to twenty grains, either in the form of powder, 
‘with some aromatic, or made into an electuary or bolus or 
pills with any bitter extract. Iron-wire is to be preferred 
for pharmaceutical preparations, both because it is the most 
convenient form, and because it is always made of the pu- 
rest iron. 









OxIDUM NIGRUM FERRI. Ed. 

Oxypi squAM# FERRI. Dub. 

The scales of iron. The scales of the oxide. 

WueEn iron is heated to redness in the smith’s forge, to 
render it more malleable, its surface becomes oxidized by 
the action of the atmospheric air; and as the oxide formed. 
does not adhere to the iron, it is easily separated by per- 
cussion on the anvil, and flies off in the state of sparks, which, 
when cool, constitute the scales of iron. In these the iron 
is oxidized to that degree in which it is soluble in acids, 
without the production of hydrogen gas; therefore, when 
taken into the stomach, they do not produce the distention 

_ and flatulence occasioned by the use of the filings. In the - 


Parisian codex there is a formula for preparing the protox- 
ide from iron-filings and water. | 


SULPHAS FERRI. Dub. Ed. Lond. 


Sulphate of iron. “Green vitriol. Copperas. 


 , 
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Tue sulphate of iron of commerce is commonly obtained 
by the spontaneous oxidizement of sulphuretted iron, and 
sulphate of alumina is often formed at the same time, but 
the alum and copperas are separated by means of their diffe- 
rent crystallizability, and subsequent lixiviation and crystal- 
lization. Sulphate of iron thus obtained is never pure, and 
often contains zinc or copper. ‘The copper may be separa- 
ted by adding some metallic iron to the solution; but we 
have no means of separating the zinc; therefore, in order to 
obtain it in a state of purity, we must prepare it by-dissol- 
ving iron in diluted sulphuric acid. Its crystals are trans- 
parent rhomboidal prisms, of a fine green colour. They 
are soluble in two parts of cold; and in less than their own 
weight of boiling water. ‘They are insoluble in alcohol. 

They are composed of one atom of sulphuric acid 5; one 
of protoxide of iron 4.5; seven of water 7.875= 17.375. 

Green sulphaie of iron is decomposed by all the earths 
and alkalies, and by those salts whose base forms an inso- 
luble compound with sulphuric acid. - It is also decomposed 
by exposure to the air, especially when in solution; and by 
all substances which part readily with their oxygen. The 
oxide of iron absorbs oxygen, and passes to the state of red 
oxide, which forms a red sulphate, possessing properties 
very different from those of the green sulphate. 

Med. use.—Taken internally, the green sulphate in consi- 
derable doses is apt to excite pain in the stomach, and 
spasms in the bowels; and in large doses it causes vomiting. 
In small doses, however, of from one to three grains, it is 
often given as a tonic, astringent, or anthelmintic. 


Fervuua assara@tipa. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 539, sp. 11.—Pentandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. 


Umbellate, Linn. Juss. 
Assafoetida. . 
Offictnal.—The gum-resin. 

* GuUMMI RESINA FERULE ASSE FaTIDE. Ed. 
ASSAF@TIDE GUMMI RESINA. Lond. 
ASSAF@TIDA. Dub. 


Tue plant which furnishes assa foetida is perennial, and a 
native of the south of Persia. The gum-resin is procured 
from the roots of plants which are at least four years old. 
When the leaves begin to decay, the stalk is twisted off, and 
the earth remoyed from about their large tapering roots. 
The top of the root is some time afterwards cut off trans- 






ersely ; and in forty-eight hours, the juice which has ex- 
uded is scraped off, and a second transverse section is made. 
This operation is repeated until the root be entirely ex- 
hausted of juice. After being scraped off, the juice is ex- 
posed to the sun to harden. | | 
It is brought to us in large irregular masses, composed of 
various little shining lumps or grains, which are partly of a 
whitish colour, partly reddish, and partly of a violet hue. 
Those masses are accounted the best which are clear, of a 
pale reddish colour, and variegated with a great number of 
elegant white tears. 
This drug has a strong fetid smell, somewhat like that of 
garlic; and a bitter, acrid, biting taste. It loses some of its 
smell and strength by keeping, a circumstance to be parti- 
cularly regarded in its exhibition. ; 
Assafoetida has been lately examined by Brandes with his 
usual accuracy and minuteness. He got 46 volatile oil, a 
trace of phosphorus, 4'72 of resin, 16 of resinoid, 194 of gum 
with traces of acetate, malate, sulphate and phosphate of po- 
tass and’lime, 64 of tragacanth, :10 of extractive with malate 
of potass, 62 of sulphate of lime with traces of potass, 4 of 
oxide of iron and alumina, 60 of water, and 46 of impuri- 
ties. The smell and taste depend entirely upon the volatile 
oil, which adheres strongly to the resin. Its resin is pecu- 
iar in the blue colour of its solution in alkalies, and it seems 





noid or hard resin seems to occur in many vegetables, and 
to have the same relation to resin that tragacanth has to 
gum. From the large proportion of saline matter, Brandes 
thinks it should be considered as a saline gummy resin. 

The seeds of a congenerous species growing in the north 
of Persia, the Ferula Persica, sent by Dr Guthrie of St Pe- 
tersburgh to Dr Hope, vegetated and even produced fertile 
seeds in the open air at Edinburgh. 

Medical use.—lIt is the most powerful of all the fetid gums, 


and is a most valuable remedy. It acts asa stimulant, anti-_ 


spasmodic, expectorant, emmenagogue, and anthelmintic. 
Its action is quick and penetrating. 


It is often serviceable, 


1. In spasmodic croup. 
2. In dyspepsia, amenorrhcea, and chlorosis. 
3. In asthma, dyspnoea, and hysteria. : 
4, Tn tympanites and worms. 
It is exhibited, ; é 
1. In substance, in the form of pills; in doses of from 
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‘to enter into intimate combination with them. ‘The resi-. 


~N 
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five to twenty grains, either alone, or combined) 
with bitter extracts or purgatives. | 

2. Dissolved in some simple distilled water. 

3. Dissolved in alcohol. of 

4. In the form of clyster, to the extent of about two} 
drachms. 3 


Ficus carica. Ed. Lond. Dub. ne ae 
Willd. g. 1931, sp. 1. Polygamia Diecia, Linn., Diccia 
triandria, Persoon.—Nat. ord. Scabrida, Linn., Urticee, 
Juss. | 


The fig-tree. ? 


Of-—The preserved fruit. 


Fructus Ficus caric&. Fructus siccatus. Ed. 
Frucrus caricm. Dub. Fructus exsiccatus. Lond. 


Tuis tree is probably a native of Asia, but grows plenti- 
fully in the south of Europe. The fresh fruit is very pulpy, 
but when dried is easily preserved without any other prepa- 
ration. In this country figs are chiefly brought from the 
Levant. They consist almost entirely of sugar and muci- 
lage, and are therefore demulcent. They also form a very 
convenient suppurating cataplasm, either roasted or boiled, 
and applied as hot as can be borne to parts where other ca- 
taplasms cannot easily be kept applied. 


FRraxinus ORNUS. Lond. Ed. Dub. See Manna. 


Fucus vesicutosus. Lond. Dub. | 
Murray, g. 1205, sp. 8.—Nat. ord. Alga, Linn. Juss. 


Of;—Yellow bladder wrack. | 


Fucus. Lond. 15. wy 
QuvueERcus MARINA, herba fructibus preesentibus. Dub. 


Tuis is one of the most common sea-weeds found on our 
shores. Its value in the manufacture of kelp is well known. 
In medicine it is little used ; though Dr Russel recommend- 
ed the mucus of the vesicles as a resolvant, when applied 
externally to scrofulous swellings. The charcoal obtained 
by burning it in close vessels has in some places got the 
name of Athiops vegetabilis. It used to be considered 
merely as a compound of charcoal and carbonate of soda, 
and as such was neglected; but it contains also iodine, and 
since Dr Coindet’s discovery of iodine as a specific in bron- 
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shocele and strumous affections, its effects are deserving of 
being again studied. 


GALBANUM GUMMI RESINA. Lond. Dub. See Buson. 


_ GALA, ex variis quercus speciebus. Ed. 
Gaia, Cynipidum nidi. Dub. 
Gatiz, Cynipis quercusfolii nidus. Lond. 
Nutgalls, the nest of the cynips quercusfolii. 


- Oxtvier has, in his travels in the Ottoman Empire, given 
us an accurate botanical description of the oak which pro- 
duces the nut-gall. He calls it Quercus infectoria. It is 
scattered through all Asia Minor. It has a crooked stem, 
and seldom reaches the height of six feet. It oftener has 
the appearance of a shrub than of a little tree. The gall- 
nuts come at the shoots of the young boughs, and are pro- 
duced by the puncture of diplolepsis galle tinctorie to depo- 
site an egg. They acquire from four to twelve lines in dia- 
meter, and are generally round and covered with tuberosi- 


ties. They are in perfection when they have acquired their 


full size and weight, but before the insect has pierced them, 
after which they get a brighter colour, and lose some of their 
weight. The galls first picked are laid apart, and are call- 
ed Black and Green galls. Those gathered later are called 
White galls, and are very inferior in value. In commerce 
they occur of different sizes, smooth or knotty on the sur- 
face, of a whitish, reddish, or blackish colour, and generally 
penetrated with a small hole. Internally they consist of a 
spongy, but hard, more or less brown substance, and they 


have a very rough astringent taste. Good galls are of a 
blackish grey, or yellow colour, heavy, and tuberculated on 
the surface. They are the most powerful astringents we 


possess; and since the discovery of the tanning principle by 
Mr Seguin, have very much engaged the attention of che- 
mists. But the most minute analysis is that of Sir H. Davy, 
who found that 500 grains of good Aleppo galls gave, by 


_ lixiviating them until their soluble matters were taken up, 
_ and evaporating the solution slowly, 185 grains of solid mat- 
ter, which, when examined by analysis, appeared to consist 





of, eiG 

AMA ws incocrpcabbesiede ia a td SO 
Mucilage, and matter rendered insoluble by 

DE] TOU 1 IR ie li oe had ichaeta Meet ict oR I= 

Gallic acid, and a little extractive matter, 31 


Remainder, calcareous earth and saline matter, 12 
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- From my experiments, I am disposed to think that Sir H. 
Davy has under-rated the tannin of nut-galls; for by simple — 
repeated infusions in hot water, the residuum of 500 grains 
in one experiment amounted only to 158, and in another 
only to 136 grains. The quantity of tannin, estimated in 
Sir H. Davy’s method, amounted in the first to 220 grains, 
and in the second to 256. he great difference in these re- 
sults from Sir H. Davy’s must be entirely ascribed to some 
differences in the galls themselves, or in the mode of opera- 
tion. A saturated decoction of galls, on cooling, deposites 
a copious pale yellow precipitate, tannate of starch. In my 
experiments, a very weak infusion of nut-galls was precipi- 
tated by sulphuric acid, lime-water, sub-carbonate of potass, 
acetate of lead, sulphate of copper, nitrate of silver, sulphate 
of iron, tartrate of antimony, nitrate of mercury, infusion of 
cinchona, opium, and many other vegetable substances, and 
solution of gelatin; it was not precipitated by nitrous acid, 
ammonia, sulphate of zinc, muriate of mercury,-solution of 
quassia, or infusion of saffron. ‘To what principles these 
precipitates are owing remains still to be ascertaimed. Sir 
H. Davy has concluded that tannin and gelatin unite in 
fixed proportions, viz. 46 of tannin with 54 gelatin: were 
this correct, it would very much facilitate the analysis of | 
astringents, but unfortunately my experiments and those of 
Dr Bostock do not confirm it. The precipitate of tannin 
and gelatin, in boiling water, becomes soft and viscid, and a 
certain portion is dissolved, which separates again when the 
solution cools. I may also remark, that if the precipitate be 
dried without any heat, it has a yellowish white appearance, 
opaque, and without lustre; but if exposed to a very mo- 
derate increase of temperature before it be dry, it seems to 
undergo a kind of watery fusion, and acquires transparency, 
a dark brown-red colour, and a resinous lustre. Sir H. 
Davy discovered that it is soluble in excess of gelatin. It is 
also extremely soluble in ammonia, forming a red solution. 

Medical use.—An infusion or decoction of galls may be 
used with advantage as an astringent gargle ; and an oint- 
ment of one part of finely powdered galls to eight of any 
simple ointment is applied with success in hemorrhoidal af- 


fections. 


Gampocia. Gummi resina ex Stalagmitide Cambogioide 
et quibusdam aliis arboribus. id. 
Gampocia. Gummi resina Stalagmitidis Cambogioidis. 
Dub. 
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-Gampocra.  Stalagmitis Cambogioides Gummi resina. 
Lond. i seg 
Gampoce; a gum-resin obtained from the Stalagmitis 
Cambogioidis and some other trees. oa 


“Aurnoucn there be no doubt that gamboge is the con-., 
crete juice of a tree, or perhaps of trees belonging to the 
natural family of Guttifere of Juss., botanists are not agreed 
about the individual. The British colleges foliowing the 
authority of Koenig, name Stalagmitis cambogiordes, which 
Persoon now ranks among the Polyandria monogynia ; while 
Persoon, Richard, Decandolle and others name the Garci- 
nia cambogia, which is a congenerous tree belonging to Do- 
decandria monogyuia. But Dr White, who was well ac- 
quainted with this tree, distinctly denies that its concrete 
juice has the properties of gamboge. Some of the rind of 
the fruit of another species, G. mangostana, was sent to me as 
a native remedy in dysentery, upon which portions of a yel- 
low concrete juice are adhering, apparently more resinous 
than true gamboge. In Siam, from which unexplored coun- 
try all the genuine gamboge comes, the gum-resin is obtain- 
ed in drops by breaking the leaves and young shoots; hence 
probably its name Gummi-gutta. Gambogé, or at least a 
very similar substance, is also got in the same way from dif- 
ferent species of Garcinia, and from different species of Hy- 
pericum, especially the Bacciferum. 

Gamboge is brought from the East Indies in large cakes 
or rolls. The best sort has a deep yellow or orange colour, 
shining fracture, and is free from impurities. It has no 
smell, and very little taste, unless after being kept in the 
mouth for some time, when it impresses a slight sense of 
aerimony. 

- Gamboge is a gum-resin, characterized by several peculi- 
arities. It contains no volatile oil. Itis not fusible by heat, 
and it is easily and entirely diffusible through water, form- 
ing a yellow emulsion, from which the colouring matter sub- 
sides very slowly. It is almost entirely soluble in alcohol, 
forming a golden-yellow tincture, which is decomposed by 
water, forming an emulsion as above. It is entirely soluble 
in ammoniated alcohol, and this solution is not decomposed 
by water. It is soluble in alkaline solutions, acquiring a 
deep red colour, and also in acids; but the acid solution is 
decomposed by water, and yields a yellow precipitate in com- 
bination with a proportion of the acid. 

Medical use.—Gamboge acts powerfully on the alimentary 
canal, and is often given as a purgative when the bowels are 

3. 
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torpid. Some dread its use as apt to produce hypercathar- 
sis Or vomiting. aoa’ 

It is used in dropsy with cream of tartar or jalap, or both, 
to quicken their operation. It is an ingredient, and proba- 
bly the active one, in most of the nostrums for expelling 
teenize ; and it has been given by some in this disease, to the 
extent of fifteen grains, with an equal quantity of vegetable 
alkali. This dose is ordered in the morning ; and if the 
worm is not expelled in two or three hours, it is repeated 
even to the third time with safety and efficacy. 


Genista. Dub. See SPartTium. 


GENTIANA LUTEA. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 512, sp. 1. Pentandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Re- 
tacee, Linn., Gentianee, Juss. 


Gentian. 
Of—The root. 


Rapix GENTIANE LUTER. Ld. 
Rapix GENTIANE. Lond. Dub. 


GrnTIAN is a perennial plant which grows upon the Aips,. 
Pyrenees, Apennines, and other mountainous situations in 
the temperate parts of Europe. 

The roots are long, thick, externally of a brown colour, 
and wrinkled: internally spongy, and of a yellow colour, 
without any remarkable smell, but surpassing in bitterness 
all other Kuropean vegetables. Alcohol dissolves only the 
bitter extractive, water both the extractive and mucilage. 

Neumann got from 960 grains 390 alcoholic, and after- 
wards 210 insipid watery extract ; and inversely, 540 watery, 
and only 20 alcoholic. 

Its bitterness depends upon a new principle discovered by 
. Henri and Caventou called Gentianin, and is easily obtain- 
ed in a crystalline form by means of ether, in which it is very 
soluble. It likewise dissolves in alcohol, and more sparing- 
ly in water. It appears to be neither alkaline nor acid. — 

Medical use.—Gentian possesses the general virtues of bit- 
ters in an eminent degree, and it is totally devoid of astrin- 
gency. On dead animal matter it acts as an antiseptic. Ta- 
ken into the stomach, it proves a powerful tonic, and in large 
doses it evacuates the intestines. It is useful in weakness of 
the stomach, and-in general debility. Externally, its pow- 
der is applied to putrid Sieh Narcotic effects have some- 


~ 
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times been ascribed to it, but these are awing to the roots of 
aconite or belladonna gathered along with it. 


GroFrFROYA INERMIS. Dub. Geoffrzea inermis. Ed. 
Willd. g. 1362, sp. 3. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. ord. 


* Papilionacee, Linn., Leguminosae, sect. Papilionacee, Juss. 


Cabbage tree. 

Of.—The bark. 

CorTEX GEOFFREE INERMIS. Ed. 
CorTEX GEOFFR@&. Dub. 


Tue bark of this tree, which grows in the low savannahs 
of Jamaica, is of a grey colour externally, but black and fur- 
rowed on the inside. The powder looks like jalap, but is 
not so heavy. It has a mucilaginous and sweetish taste, and 
a disagreeable smell. 

Medical use.-—Its medical effects are much greater than its 
sensible qualities would lead us to expect. When properly 
exhibited, it operates as a powerful anthelmintic, especially 
in cases of lumbrici. It is given in form of powder, decoc- 
tion, syrup, and extract, but should always be given in small 
doses. ‘The decoction is preferred; and is made by slowly 
boiling an ounce of the fresh dried bark in a quart of water, 
till it assume the colour of Madeira wine. ‘This sweetened 
is the syrup; evaporated it forms an extract. It commonly 
produces some sickness and purging; sometimes violent ef- 
fects, as vomiting, delirium and fever. These last are said 
to be owing to an over-dose, or to drinking cold water; and 
are relieved by the use of warm water, castor oil, or a vege- 
table acid. 3 


GEUM URBANUM. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1002, sp. 3, Smith, g. 237, sp. 1. Icosandria Poly- 
gynta.—Nat. ord. Senticose, Linn., Rosacee, sect. Fragaria, 
Juss. 


Common avens. Herb Bennet. 
Off—The root. 


Rapix GEI uRBANI. Dud. 


AVENS is a common perennial plant in shady uncultivated 
places, and flowers from May to August. The root is fibrous, 
externally of a dark red colour, internally white, and has the 
flavour of cloves, with a bitterish astringent taste. It must 
be dug up in spring, when the leaves begin to appear. It 
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tinges both water and alcohol red. Water distilled from it 
has a pleasant flavour, and carries over a little thickish es- 
sential oil. It has been recently analyzed by Melandri and 
Moretti, who got from two ounces 118 grains of tannin, 181 
extractive, 61 of saponaceous extract and saline matter, 92 
ef mucous extract, 23 of resin, 496 of woody fibres, and “6 
of volatile oil, water and loss. ine 

Medical use.— Avens is an old febrifuge mentioned by Ray, 
but again brought into notice by Buckhave. Half a drachm 
or a drachm of the powder may be given four times a-day. 
Two table spoonfuls of the decoction may be given every 
hour, or a table spoonful of a tincture, made with an ounce 
of the root to a pound of alcohol, three orfour times a-day. 
As an indigenous astringent it deserves notice. 


GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. Ed. Lond. Dub. : 
Willd. g. 1366, sp. 4. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. ord. 
Papilionacee, Linn., Leguminose, sect. Papilionacee, Juss. 


Liquorice. 
Off—The root and the extract. 


a) RADIX GLYCYRRHIZE GLABRAE. Lid. 
Rapix GLYcYRRHIZEH Lond. Dub. 
od) , EXTRACTUM GLYCYRRHIZE GLABRA. £d. 


Liguorice is a perennial plant, and a native of the south 
of Kurope; but the roots, which are raised for medical pur- 
poses in considerable quantities in England, are preferred to 
those imported from abroad, which are very frequently moul- 
dy and spoiled. The roots are very long, about an inch 
thick, flexible, fibrous, externally of a brown colour, inter- 
nally yellow, and when fresh, juicy. ‘Their taste is very 
sweet, combined with a slight degree of bitter when long kept 
in the mouth. ‘They are prepared for use by peeling them, 
cutting away all the fibres and decayed parts. It is neces- 
sary to preserve them in a very dry place, as they are ex-_ 
tremely apt to spoil. : 

The powder of liquorice usually sold is often mingled with 
flour, and perhaps also with substances not so wholesome. 
The best sort is of a brownish yellow colour, the fine pale 
yellow being generally sophisticated, and it is of a very:rich 
sweet taste, much more agreeable than that of the fresh 
root. 

Robiquet obtained from liquorice root, 1. Amylaceous fe- 
culum; 2. A saccharine substance having little resemblance 
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to sugar; 3. A new crystalline substance; 4. A resinous oil, 
which is the cause of the acrimony in the decoctions; 5. 
Phosphate and malate of lime and magnesia; 6. Woody 
fibre. 

The sweetness of the liquorice root depends upon a pecu- 
liar principle discovered by Robiquet, and called by him Gly- 
cyrrhizin or Glycion. He prepared it by subjecting a strong 
cold infusion of the root to ebullition, which separated a coa- 
gulable matter. It was then filtered, and acetic acid added, 
which gradually threw down an abundant, transparent, ge- 
latinous magma, which being washed with a little cold wa- 
ter to separate any adhering acid, he considered as pure 
Glycion. When dry, it is a friable substance, of a dirty yel- 
low colour; but when obtained by slow evaporation from 
its solution in alcohol, it exists as small, soft, elastic yellow 
plates. Its taste is peculiar and intensely sweet, and its 
smell is not perceptible unless thrown on hot coals, when it 
is resinous rather, than like caromel. It is sparingly solu- 
ble in cold water, but readily in hot, and gelatinizes on 
cooling. It is readily soluble in alcohol even without heat, 
and it is incapable of the vinous fermentation. 

Medical use.—Its predominant constituents being saccha- 
rine and mucilaginous matter, its only action is that of a mild 
demulcent, and as such it is frequently used in catarrh, and 
in some stomach complaints, which seem to arise from a de- 
ficiency of the natural mucus which should defend the sto- 
mach against the acrimony of the food, and the fluids secret- 
ed into it. 

On account of its bulk it is rarely exhibited in substance, 
but more frequently in infusion or decoction. 


Extract or Liquorice. 

_ As this extract is never prepared by the apothecary, but 
commonly imported from other countries, the Edinburgh 
College have inserted it in their list of materia medica. It 
is imported in cylindrical rolls, covered with bay leaves. It 
should be perfectly black, brittle when cold, and break with 
a smooth and glassy fracture, have a sweet taste, without 
empyreuma, and be almost entirely soluble in water. It is 
prepared from the fresh roots by expression, decoction, and 
inspissation. 

The best foreign extract of liquorice is prepared in Cata- 
lonia. ‘The refined liquorice sold in the shops, in small cy- 
Jindrical pieces, not thicker than a goose-quill, is a composi- 
tion with mucilage or glue. 
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Neumann got from 480 parts of Spanish extract, 460 wa- 
tery extract, and the residuum was not affected. by alcohol. 

The extract possesses the same properties with the root, 
and is used for the formation of several kinds of troches. 


Granati cortex. Lond. Dub. Fuores. Dub. See 
PuNICA. 


Gratrioua orricinaLis. Ld. Dub. 
Willd. g. 49, sp. 1. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 


Personate, Juss. 
Hedge-hyssop. 
Of-—The plant. 
HERBA GRATIOLZ OFFICINALIS. Ld. 
Herpa GratioLz. Dub. 


Tuis is a perennial plant, a native of marshy situations 
in the south of Europe. It is gathered for use when in 
flower. It has no smell, but a very bitter, somewhat nause- 
ous taste. / 

Vauquelin has analysed hedge-hyssop. Its expressed 
juice contains, in a state of solution, 1. A brown gummy 
matter; 2. A particular resinous matter extremely bitter; 
3. A small quantity of animal matter; 4. Muriate of soda, 
and perhaps malate of potass. What remains after ex- 
pression, contains malate and phosphate of lime and iron, 
probably in the state of phosphate. M. Vauquelin thinks, 
that the active and purgative ingredient is the substance 
soluble in alcohol, which he has called a resinoid, as it is 
the only one possessing taste. Its solubility in water, which 
is increased by the gum and salts, explains why the infusion, 
and still more the decoction, are drastic purgatives. =~ 

Medical use.—lIt is a drastic purgative and emetic, but its 
use requires caution. In substance it may be given to the 
extent of half a drachm, and in infusion to three drachms. 
It has been given in worms, dropsy and mania. 

Guatacum oFFIcINALE. Ed. Lond. Dub. ' 

Willd. g. 819, sp. 2. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Gruinales, Linn., Rutacee, Juss. 


_ Guaiac. 
Off.—The wood and resin. 
a) LiGNUM GUAIACI OFFICINALIS. id. : 
Licnum euaraci. Lond. Dub. 
b) Restna GUAIACI OFFICINALIS. Jd. 
Restna Guaiact. Lond. 
Gumer-resina ‘Guatacr. Dub. 
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Turs tree is a native of the West Indies, and grows to a 
middling size. In 1508, the wood was first used in Spain for 
the cure of syphilis, under the title of Santo legno. In 151%, 
its use was extended to Italy, and soon after 1518 to Ger- 
many, by Ulrich von Hutten. | 
».. The wood is heavier than water, very hard, resinous, and 
of a greenish-black colour. It is found in the shops only in 
the state of raspings or shavings, which have a yellow colour, 
and are marked with greenish or bluish-green spots, and 
acquire a bluish green by exposure to the fumes of nitrous 
acid, which is a characteristic of their being genuine. Its taste 
is bitterish, and when kindled it gives out a pleasant smell. 
It is brought either in pieces which are sometimes covered 
with a pale yellow alburnum, or already rasped, when by 
division its colour appears greenish brown, or yellow. ‘The 
bark is thin, of an ash-grey, or blackish colour, and is less 
resinous than the wood. Neumann got from '7680 parts of 
the wood, 1680 alcoholic, and 280 watery extract; and in- 
versely 740 watery, and 960 alcoholic. From 3840 of the 
bark he got 560 alcoholic, and 320 watery; and inversely, 620 
watery, and 240 alcoholic. As guaiac wood is used only in 
decoction, its virtues must depend upon principles soluble 
in water. Pfaff found the decoction yellowish, colour not 
affected by the air or nitrous acid, nor does it precipitate 
tannin or tartar-emetic, and is rendered only a little dark- 
er by sulphate of iron. It impresses the fauces with a du- 
rable pricking sensation. Dr Geiger got 5 oz. 3 dr. of 
thick extract from 3 lb. avoirdupois of the wood. 

The resin exudes spontaneously in tears, but is principal- 
ly obtained by sawing the wood into billets about three feet 
long, which are then bored with an augre longitudinally. 
One end of these is laid upon a fire, so that a calabash may 
receive the melted resin, which runs through the hole as 
_ the wood burns, It may be also obtained by boiling the 
chips or sawings of the wood in water and muriate of soda. 
The resin swims, and may be skimmed off. 

Guaiac resin has a brownish yellow colour externally ; 
when held against the light it is transparent, breaks with an 
uniform smooth shining fracture, of a bluish green colour, 
is pulverizable, and the powder has a white colour, eradual- 
ly becoming bluish-green; is fusible in a moderate heat, 
but not softened by the heat-of the fingers ; without proper 
smell or taste, but when thrown on hot coals diffusing an 
agreeable odour, and when swallowed in a state of minute 
division, causing an insufferable burning and pricking in 
the throat. Its specific gravity is 1.23 or 1.20. Mr Brande 
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of London has investigated this substance with much care. 
Digested with water, aca one-tenth of it is dissolved, the 
water acquiring a sweetish taste and greenish-brown colour. 
The liquid, when evaporated, leaves a brown substance so-, 
luble in hot water and alcohol, but scarcely in sulphuric 
ether, and precipitating the emumiites of alumina and tin. 
Buchner thinks this is derived from particles of the bark 
torn off with the resin. Alcohol readily forms with guaiac 
a deep brown-coloured solution, decomposed by water, and 
precipitated green, brown, or pale blue by acids. It is also 
soluble in ether and alkaline leys and in sulphuric acid. Ni- 
tric acid converts it into oxalic acid. On being burnt it . 
leaves a large proportion of charcoal. Dr Wollaston has 
discovered that by exposure to the air and light it acquires 
a green colour. ‘This effect is produced in the greatest de- 
gree by the most refrangible rays. In the least refrangible 
rays it is disoxidized, and the yellow colour is restored. It 
gives a blue colour to the gluten of wheat flour, and to ve- 
getable matters containing gluten, and to mucilage of gum 
arabic and to milk. It is sometimes adulterated with colo- 
phony or common resin; but the fraud is easily detected by 
the smell of turpentine emitted when thrown on live coals. 

Med. use.—Taken internally, guaiac commonly excites a 
sense of warmth in the stomach, a dryness of the mouth, 
with thirst. It increases the heat of the body, and quickens 
the circulation. If the patient be kept warm, it produces 
diaphoresis ; if exposed freely to the air, an increased flow 
of urine. In large doses it is purgative. 

Guaiac is a useful remedy, | 


1. In rheumatism and gout. 

2. In certain venereal “symptonis ; as in “foul indolent 
ulcers, and a thickened state of the ligaments or 
periosteum, remaining after the body is reduced 
by a mercurial course. Guaiac will also suspend 
the progress of some of the secondary symptoms. 

3. In cutaneous diseases. 

4, In ozeena, and scrofulous affections of the mem- 
branes and ligaments. 


The wood is always exhibited in decoction. It contains 
the acrid extractive. 
The resin may be exhibited, 


1. In substance, made either into pills, or suspended in 
water in the form ofan emulsion. In this way, from 
10 to 30 grains of the resin may be taken in the day. 
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2, In solution; in alcohol. About half an ounce of the 
tincture, with three ounces of water, is a suderific 
dose for an eon if he attend to keep himself 

Bie * warm. 

-'3. Combined with, an alkali. 


Biinatnt ARABICUM. Dub. See Acacra.’' 
GUMMI TRAGACANTHA. Dub. See ASTRAGALUS. 


H2MaATOXYLON CAMPECHIANUM. Hd. Dub. Lond. 

| Willd. g. 830, sp. 10. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
| Lomentacee, Linn., Lequminose, sect. Cassie, Juss, 

| — Logwood. 


_ Off—The wood. 


-LIGNUM HEMATOXYLI CAMPECHIANI. Lid. 
LigNUM Ha@MmaTOoxyLI. . Lond. Dub. 


Turis tree was introduced from the Honduras into Jamai- 
ca, where it is now very common. ‘The wood is firm, heavy, 
_ and of a dark red colour. Its taste is sweet, with a slight 
_ degree of astringency. It forms a precipitate with a solution 
of gelatin, very readily soluble in excess of gelatin, and with 
sulphate of iron it strikes a brighter blue than any other as- 
tringent I have tried. Its colouring principle was isolated 
by Chevreul, who, by the successive action of water and al- 
cohol, obtained it in the form of crystals, and called it He- 
matin. It is reddish, crystallizable, bitter, soluble in water 
and alcohol; waters solution yellow when cold, orange-red 
when boiling; ; renders purplish by alkalies, and reddish-yel- 
low by sulphuric acid. 

It is used principally as a dye-wood, but also with consi- 
derable advantage in medicine. Its extract is sweet and 
slightly astringent ; and is therefore useful in obstinate diar- 
rheeas, and in chronic dysentery. 


Hewtenrum. Lond. See Inuta. 
HELLEBoRASTER. Dub. See HELLEBORUS FOHTIDUS. 


HELLEBORUs aLBus. Dud. See Veratrum ALBUM. 

HELLEBORUSs. | 

Willd. g. 1089, Shisth, g. 256. Polyandria Pologynia.— 
Nat. ord. Multisitique, Linn., Helleboracee, Juss. 
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Sp. 2. Willd. Herresorus nicer. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Black hellebore. 


Off-—The root. ) 
RaApDIxX HELLEBORI NIGRI. Ed. Lond. MEuampopium. Dub. 


Tus plant, which was formerly called Melampodium, is 
perennial, and grows wild in the mountainous parts of Au- 
stria, and on the Pyrenees and Apennines. ‘The earliness 
of its flowers, which sometimes appear in December, has 
gained it a place in our gardens. 

The roots consist of a black furrowed roundish head, about 
_the size of a nutmeg, from which short articulated branches 
arise, sending out numerous corrugated fibres, about the 
thickness of a straw, from a span to a foot in length, deep 
brown on the outside, white or yellowish-white hie and 
of an acrid, nauseous and bitterish taste, exciting a sense of 
heat and cece in the tongue, and of a nauseous acrid 
smell. ‘These fibres only are used in medicine, and the head 
and decayed parts are rejected. For the roots of the real 
black hellebore, those of congenerous plants, especially the 
Aconitum neomontanum, are often substituted. ‘This isa 
most virulent poison, and may be distinguished by its roots 
being fusiform, or nearly globular, sending out numerous 
very brittle fibres, of a greyish-black or brown colour, as 
thick as a man’s finger, and repeatedly divided. But the 
surest way to avoid mistakes is by the apothecary rie ta 
the plant itself in his own garden. 

Neumann got from 2880 grains 380 alcoholic and 181 wa- 
tery extract; and inversely, 362 watery, and 181] alcoholic. 
Its active bossutacnt seems to be of a volatile nature; for it 
loses its virtues by.keeping, and water distilled from it has 
an acrid taste. 

_ Medical use.—In large doses hellebore is a drastic purga- 
tive; in smaller doses, it is diuretic and emmenagogue. It 
has been used as a purgative in cases of mania, melancholy, 
coma, dropsy, worms and psora, and as an emmenagogue. 
But its use requires very great caution, for its effects are very 
uncertain, and affected by many circumstances. 

It may be exhibited in the form of extract, although its 
activity be much dissipated by the preparation. An infusion 
and tincture certainly promise to be medicines of more uni- 
form powers. Willdenow says, that the black hellebore of 
the ancients is his fifth species, the Helleborus orientalis. 
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Sp.6. Willd. ; sp. 2. Smith. Herieporus raripus. Lond. 
Dub. . | yr 

Bears foot. Stinking hellebore. Settiswort. 

Off-—The leaves. 


Fouts HELLEBORI F@TIDI. Lond. 
~ Fouia HELLEBORASTRI. Dub. 


‘Tulis species is a native of England. It is perennial, grows 
in shady places, and under hedges, and flowers in March and 
April. The leaves have an acrid, bitter, nauseous taste,.and 
unpleasant smell, especially. when they, are fresh... When 
dried, they are sometimes given as a domestic medicine to 
destroy worms; but they must be used sparingly, being so 


violent.in their operation, that instances of their fatal effects — 


are recorded. 


. Hirupo mepicinauis. Dub. 
The Leech. | 
Cl. Vermis. Ord. Helmintheca. 


_ Onty one species of leech is used in medicine. It has a 
flat and slimy body, composed of rings, tapering towards 
the head, which is turbinated, commonly about two.or three 
inches long, and of the thickness of a goose-quill, but ca- 
pable of elongating or contracting itself very much. Its 
back is of a dull olive-green colour, divided into three near- 
ly equal parts by four yellow longitudinal lines, the two la- 
teral entire, the two central broken with black. Besides 
these, between the lateral and central lines on each side, 
there are two others, resembling a chain of black and yel- 
low. The belly is turkey blue, irregularly marked with yel- 
low spots. It attaches itself to solid substances by either 
end, being furnished with a circular sucker at the anal ex- 
tremity, and a horse-shoe one at the head, with a triangular 
- mouth in the centre. 3 

They should be collected in summer, in waters. having a 
clear sandy bottom, as the bite of those found in stagnant 
waters and marshes is said to cause pain and inflammation. 
For the same reason, the horse-leech, which is entirely 
brown, or only marked with a marginal yellow line, is com- 
monly rejected, although they are used frequently in the 
North of Europe, and during the late scarcity of leeches 
have occasionally been employed, without any bad conse- 
quences, in this country. The vulgar story of their draw- 
ing the.whole blood out of the body, by evacuating it at one 
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end as fast as they sucked it in at the other, if true, would | 
give them a superiority over the others, as when a sufficient | 
quantity of blood was drawn, there could be no difficulty in 
making them quit, even without passing a ligature round 
their necks. 

Leeches are best preserved for use in a bottle half filled 
with pure spring or river water, and covered with gauze or 
muslin, although they are said not to die even in an exhausted 
“receiver, or in a vessel filled with oil. It is advisable fre- 
quently to change the water in which they are kept, although | 
there are instances of their living many months, and even 
years, in the same water; and it is remarkable that water, | 
in which they are, keeps much longer sweet than by itself. | 
It is scarcely necessary to observe, that whenever the water 
becomes turbid, or foul, or gets an unpleasant smell, or any 
of the leeches dies in it, it should be changed. ‘They should 
always be kept in a moderate temperature, about 50° Fahr. 
Some recommend throwing a little bran into the water; but it 
is so well ascertained that they will live for years without any 
such addition, that it is better not to attempt to feed them, 
until we are better acquainted with their natural food. 
Though apparently so hardy, leeches are sometimes subject 
to great mortality, from unknown causes, as in 1798 and 
1799. Infection in some cases seems evident. To avoid 
danger from this source, they should be kept in several small 
vessels, rather than in one large reservoir; and when fresh 
leeches are procured, they should always be kept by them- 
selves, and their health ascertained, before they are added 
to the general stock. When they have gorged themselves 
with blood, they frequently die of indigestion, and cause a 
great mortality even among those which have not been used, 
To avoid this danger, leeches, which have recently sucked, © 
should also be kept by themselves, until they have recover- 
ed their usual vigour. ‘The treatment of the individuals which 
have performed their office has been the subject of some 
controversy. One recommends using no means to make them 
disgorge the blood they have sucked, but only to immerse 
them for half an hour in milk-warm water, and to change 
their water regularly every second day for some time ; others 
advise stripping them, as it is called, that is, taking hold of 
the tail between the finger and thumb of the left hand, and 
drawing the animal through those of the right, so as to eva- 
cuate the blood; while othersy again, apply salt to their 
heads, until they vomit all the blood they have sucked. 
Leeches change their skin frequently. At that time they 
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are subject to indisposition, and will not bite. ‘The removal 
of the old cuticle may sometimes be assisted by wiping them 
with a bit of soft linen. ut 

Medical use.—Leeches are a very old and useful remedy 

in every case requiring local blood-letting. 

‘They are used, 

1. In the headach of continued fever, when venesection is 
not advisable. In fever with epigastric tenderness, 
Gastroenterite. 

2. In inflammation of all kinds, ophthalmia, phrenitis, cy- 
nanche, rheumatisms, odontalgia, podagra. 

3. In some cases of rubeola and scarlatina. 

4. In suppressed natural or habitual heemorrhagies, espe- 

cially piles. : 

5. In plethora of the head, chincough, in mania from sup- 
pressed discharges. 

6. Dysuria phlogistica. 


- The application of leeches is sometimes attended with diffi- 
culty. When changing their skin, they will not bite, and are 
averse to it in cloudy rainy weather, and in the evening. 
When kept out of the water some minutes before they are 
applied, and allowed to crawl on dry linen, they are said to 
bite more eagerly. ‘The part to which they are to be applied 
should be very well washed, first with soap and water, and 
afterwards with water, or milk and water, and if covered with 
strong hairs, it should be shaved. When they are not in- 
clined to bite, the part may be moistened with milk, or a lit- 
tle blood drawn from it by a scratch with a lancet. When 
they fix, they inflict, without causing much pain, a wound of 
three minute flaps, meeting at equal angles, from which they 
suck blood until they are gorged, and drop off spontaneous- 
ly, or are forced to quit their hold by sprinkling on them a 
little salt. A large leech will draw about an ounce of blood ; 
but the quantity may be much increased by bathing the 
wounds with tepid water, or applying over them large poul- 
tices of bread and milk, or cupping glasses. Sometimes it 
is even difficult to stop the bleeding; but it will always cease 
on applying a little lint, and continuing pressure a sufficient 


length of time, and more easily by touching the wound with 
lunar caustic. 


HorpEuM pisticpon. Ld. Dub. Lond.- 
Willd. g. 151, pb. Triandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Gra- 
mina, Linn. Juss. — 
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Barley. 
Off-—The decorticated seed called Pearl-barley. 


SEMINA HORDEI DiSTICHI. Semina decorticata.. Dub. Ed. 
SEMINA HORDEI. Semina tunicis nudata. Lond. 





Bar ey is an annual plant, cultivated in almost every) 
country of Europe. Linnzeus says that it isa native of Tar-} 
tary, but without adducing sufficient proof. | 

Pearl-barley is prepared by grinding off the husk of rough} 
barley, and forming the grain into little round granules, of} 
a pearly whiteness. In this state, barley consists almost sole- 
ly of amylaceous matter; when boiled it forms an excellent 
article of nourishment; and a decoction of it, properly aci- | 
dulated, is one of the best beverages in acute diseases. | 

Barley meal, according to Fourcroy and Vauquelin, con-} 
tains starch, sugar, a little unctuous coagulable oil, an ani- 
mal substance partly soluble in water, and partly forming | 
glutinous flocculi; phosphate of lime and magnesia, silica, 
iron, and a little acetic acid. | 


Humunus tuputus. Lond. 7 
Willd. g. 1795, sp. 415. Smith, g. 415, sp. 1. Dieecia Pen- 
tandria.—Nat. ord. Scabride, Linn., Urticec, Juss. | 


LOD or | 

Off-—The strobiles dried. | 
STROBILI HUMULI.  Strobili siccati. Lond. — 
STROBILI HUMULI LUPULI. 


Tue hop is an indigenous climbing plant with a peren- 
nial root, cultivated to a great extent in Kent, and some 
other counties in England, for its leafy strobili, which are 
used in the brewing of ale_and porter; and as a very consi- 
derable revenue arises from the duty imposed on them, the 
use of all other bitters, such as quassia, &c. is prohibited by 
act of Parliament; as, indeed, hops themselves once were. §) 
In the north of Kurope, the young shoots are eaten instead J 
of asparagus. i 

Hops are intensely bitter, aromatic, and astringent. By 9 
simple infusion the aroma is extracted; by short boiling the 
bitter, and by long-continued boiling, the aroma is dissipated, § 
and the astringency predominates. The aroma resides in a 
volatile oil, and the astringency in a species of tannin, for 
sulphate of iron is blackened by it. It also contains a resin | 
from which it has its bitterness, and a nauseous muceilaginous 
extractive, which alcohol precipitates from the infusion. | 
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Crystals of nitrate and muriate of potash appear in a long 
kept extract. The virtues of the hop are found concen- 
trated in small grains of a greenish colour, which are se- 
creted upon the inside of the leafy calyx, and may be sepa- 
rated by beating and sifting. This powder has been called 
Lupulin, which is not an immediate principle, but an organic 
compound of tan, wax, a bitter principle, resin and lignin. 
The old writers say, that hops are added to malt liquors on 
account of the lithontriptic virtues which they were supposed. 
to possess. Their evident effects are to impart an aromatic 
bitter, and to retard the acetous fermentation; for malt li- 
quors keep longer in proportion to the quantity of hops. 
added, and the bitterness decreases as the liquor becomes 
ripe, and disappears as it verges to acidity. Bergius sup- 
poses that the sweetness of the malt would hurt the stomach, 
“were it not corrected by the bitterness of the hop. It also. 
probably communicates narcotic quality. A pillow stuffed 
with hops is said to have long been a popular remedy, and 
later experiments have confirmed the fact, and led to the 
employment of various preparations of hops in medicine. 
The dose of the powder is about three grains, although it 
may be remarked that it is very difficult to powder. It pro- 
duced sleep, in the experiments of Dr De Roches, in rheu- 
matic, syphilitic, and pectoral complaints. ‘The tincture 
seemed to possess the same anodyne virtues, but it was not 
so uniform in its action. Dr Maton gave it in the form of 
tincture and extract with the best effect, in articular rheu- 
matism. He did not observe that it had any influence in 
relaxing the bowels, but the contrary ; and he. is disposed to 
believe that the pulse is reduced in frequency, and increased 
in firmness, by this medicine, in a very direct manner. An 
ointment compounded with the hop is said, by Mr Freake, 
to have eased the violent pain in the last stage of cancer, 
when all other applications were ineffectual. 


Hyprareyrum. Dub. Lond. 

Hyprareyrus. Ld. 

Mercury. . Quicksilver. 

Mercury is very bright white; specific gravity 13.568 ; 
freezing at —39° ; boiling at 660°; when frozen, ductile and 
malleable; oxidizable by trituration in the air, and in a far- 
ther degree by the action of the air and heat; does not de- 
compose water; forms amalgams with many metals; and is 
oxidized and dissolved by the sulphuric, nitric and oxymu- 
riatic acids. Oxides black, red. 
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It is found in its metallic state : 
a. Uncombined. Native mercury. 
6. Alloyed with silver. 
e. Combined with sulphur, (Cinnabar.) 
d. Combined with carburetted sulphur. : 
e. Combined with muriatic acid. Corneous mercury. 
There are considerable mines of mercury in Hungary and} 
in Spain; and what is employed in England is principally} 
imported from the former country. 
Mercury, taken into the stomach in its metallic state, has 
no action on the body, except what arises from its weight or} 
bulk. It is not poisonous, as was vulgarly supposed, but} 
perfectly inert; but, in its various states of combination, it} 
produces decided sensible effects. It quickens the circula-} 
tion, and increases all the secretions and excretions. Ac- 
cording to circumstances, the habit of the body of the pa-}) 
tient, the temperature in which he is kept, the nature of the . 
preparation, and the quantity in which it is exhibited, its ef) 
fects are indeed various; it sometimes increases one secretion 
more particularly, sometimes another; but its most charac-} 
teristic effect is the increased flow of saliva which it generally J 
excites, if given in sufficient quantity. 
Mercury, or some of its preparations, is exhibited, 
1. Asan errhine. The sub-sulphate of mercury. 
2. Asa sialogogue. Mercury, in almost any form. | 
3. Asa cathartic. The sub-muriate of mercury, (calo- 
mel.) 
4. As a diuretic. The oxides, the muriate, and the 
sub-muriate, combined with other diuretics. 
5. Asa sudorific. Calomel, conjoined with a sudorifie 
regimen. 
6. As an emmenagogue. 
7. As an astringent. Muriate of mercury. 
8, As a stimulant. Muriate of mercury. 
9. As an antispasmodic. 
10. As an anthelmintic. 


With some of these views, mercury is frequently exhibited, 
1. In febrile diseases; in continued fevers and obstinate | 
| acues, 

2. In inflammatory diseases; in indolent and chronic 
inflammations, especially of the glandular viscera, 
as the liver, spleen, &c. ; 

3. In exanthematous diseases ; variola. 

4. In profluvia; in dysentery. 
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5. In spasmodic diseases; tetanus, trismus, hydropho- 
bia, &c. 7 
6. In cachectic diseases; anasarca, ascites, hydrotho- 
rax, hydrocephalus, &c. 
7. In impetigines ; scrofula, syphilis, lepra, icterus, &c. 
8. In local diseases ; in caligo cornex, amaurosis, go- 
-norrheea, obstipatio, amenorrhcea suppressionis, 
tumours of various kinds, herpes, tinea, psora, &c. 
| Mercury occasionally attacks the bowels, and causes vio- 
lent purging, even of blood, The effect is remedied by in- 
termitting the use of the medicine, and by exhibiting opium. 
At other times it is suddenly determined to the mouth, and 
| produces inflammation, ulceration, and an excessive flow of 
| saliva. Im this case, too, the use of the mercury must be 
discontinued for a time; when, according to Mr Pearson’s 
| advice, the patient should be freely exposed to a dry cold 
| air, with the occasional use of cathartics, Peruvian bark, and 
mineral acids, and the assiduous application of astringent 
| gargles. On the other hand, the sudden suppression of 
ptyalism is not without danger. It is most frequently caused 
by cold liquids being taken into the stomach, or exposure 
to cold and moisture, while under the influence of mercury. 
The danger is to be obviated by the quick introduction of 
mercury, so as to affect the gums, with. the occasional use of 
the warm bath. 
Sometimes also a morbid condition of the system occurs 
during a mercurial course, and tends to a fatal issue. Mr 
Pearson has termed it Krethismus. It is characterised by 
great depression of strength ; a sense of anxiety about the 
preecordia; frequent sighing; trembling, partial or univer- 
sal; a small quick pulse ; sometimes vomiting; a pale con- 
tracted countenance, a sense of coldness, while the tongue 
is seldom furred, or the vital or natural functions much dis- 
ordered. In this state, a sudden or violent exertion of mus- 
cular power will sometimes prove fatal. To prevent dan- 
gerous consequences, the mercury must be discontinued, 
whatever. may be the stage, extent, or violence of the dis- 
ease for which it has been exhibited, and the patient must 
expose himself freely to a dry and cool air, in such a man- 
ner as shall be attended with the least fatigue; and in the 
course of ten or fourteen days, he will sometimes be so far 
recovered, that he may safely resume the use of mercury. 
In some particular habits it also produces an exanthema- 
tous disease, which sometimes proves fatal, well known by 


in~d 
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the names of erythema or eczema mercuriale and ‘hydrargy- 
rid. : 

From many motives, both laudable and culpable, mercury } 
has been tortured into a greater variety of forms than any 
other article of the materia medica. Of these Swediaur has 
given a complete table, in the last edition of his works on 
the venereal disease. It is too long for insertion in this } 
place: I shall therefore give a systematic view of those mer- } 
curial preparations only which enter at least one of the Bri- | 


tish Pharmacopceias. 
Mercury is exhibited, 


1. Metallic. 
a. Purified by distillation. 
Hydrargyrum purificatum. D. L. 
Hydrargyrus purificatus. 2. 
6. Combined with sulphur. 
1. By trituration, 
Sulphuretum hydrargyri nigrum. &. D. 
2. By sublimation, 
Sulphuretum hydrargyri rubrum. L. D. 
c. With one proportion of chlorine. 
By sublimation. 
Hydrargyri sub-murias. L. f 
Sub-murias hydrargyri mitis sive Calomelas. . 
7 Sub-murias hydrargyri sublimatum. D. 
Pilule hydrargyri sub-muriatis. L. 
2. By precipitation. 
Sub-murias hydrargyri precipitatus. 4. D. 
d. With two proportions of chlorine. . 
Murias hydrargyri corrosivus. 4. 
ft COLFOSUVALTM yyy: 200 
Hydrargyri oxymurias. L. 
II. Oxidized. 
A. Protoxide. 
1. By precipitation, from its solution in nitrous acid, by 
ammonia. : 
Hydrargyri oxidum cinereum. £. L. 
Pulvis hydrargyri cinereus. D. 
Unguentum oxidi hydrargyri cinerei. £. 
2. By trituration. 
a. With unctuous substances. 


Unguentum hydrargyri. &. D. 
— fortius. ZL. 


ee — mitiusas Lie si _- 


Linimentum hydrargyri. aR 
Emplastrum ammoniaci cum hydrargyre. £. D. 
hydrargyri. i. es 


b. With saccharine substances, 
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Pilule hydrargyri. 2. D. £. 
c. With carbonate of lime, | 
Hydrargyrum cum creta. L. D. 
ad. With carbonate of magnesia, 
Mes OOH I -Hydrargyrum: cum magnesia. D, 
BB Peroxide. eh 2 
iiie yet 4 By the action of heat and air. 
hot “ Oxydam. hydrargyri. .D. 
| _.. Hydrargyri oxydum rubrum. Z. 
2, By the action of nitrous acid, 
_Oxidum hydrargyri rubrum per acidum nitricum,. Ut. 
_ Oxydtim hydrargyri nitricum. D. 
Nitrico-oxydum hydrargyri. £. ‘ 
Unguentum oxidi hydrargyri rubri. #. 
— subnitratis hydrargyri. D. 
—-—— hydrargyri nitrico- oxydi. L. 
IIl. agent ud combined with acids; REE 
A. Protoxide. 
1. With nitrous acid : 
i. Ungeentam hydrargyri nitratis. ZL. 
— supernitratis hydrargyri. D. 
— nitratis hydrargyri fortius, velge 
Unguentum citrmum. £. 
6. Unguentum nitratis hydrargyri mitius. £ 
2. With sulphuric acid: 
_.. Sub-sulphas hydrargyri flavus. 2. 
Oxydum hydrargyri sulphuricuns. D.- 
3. With acetic acid : 
Acetas hydrargyri. £. 
Acetis hydrargyri. .D. 
B. Peroxide. - 
1. With muriatic acid. 
: Re ie hydrargyri oxymur latis. L. 
. Submuriate with ammonia, 
Submurias hydrargyri ammoniatum. D. 
Hydrargyrum precipitatum album. L. 
Unguentum sub-muriatis hydr argyri ammonia- 
tH Ds Z 
Unguentum hydrargyri preecipitati albi. L. 











Hyoscyamus nicer. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 378, sp. 1. Smith, g. 99. sp. Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia. _Nut, ord. Solanee, Linn. Juss. : 
Common henbane. 
- Off-—The herb and seeds. | 
a) HeRBA HyosciaMiI NicRi. Ed. 
Foia Hyosctami.. Lond. 


“HerBa Hyosctami. Dub. 
2 & 
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6) SEMINA HYOSCIAMI NicRI. Ed. — 
- SEMINA HyosciAMiI. Lond. 


HeEnwane is an annual plant, which grows in great abun- 
dance in most parts of Britain, by the road sides, and among 
rubbish, and flowers in July. Its smell is strong and pecu- 
liar, and, when bruised, something like tobacco, especially | 
when the leaves are burnt; and, on burning, they sparkle, } 
as if they contained a nitrate: when chewed, however, they | 
have no saline taste, but are insipid, mild, and mucilagi- } 
nous. Its virtues depend upon a peculiar alkaloid principle, } 
discovered by M. Brandes, and called Hyosciamia. — | 

Med. use.—From the writings of Dioscorides and others, } 
it appears, that different species of henbane have been long | 
used in the practice of medicine. By Celsus it was applied 
externally as a collyrium in ophthalmia; for allaying the 
pain of the toothach; and he gave it internally as an ano- § 
dyne. splees : | aoe 

Its use, however, was for a long period entirely relinquish- § 
ed, until revived by Dr Stork of Vienna, in those cases ff 
where an anodyne is requisite, and where there are objec- | 
tions to the use of opium; and it is now very much employ- ff 
ed. | 7 | 

In a moderate dose, it often produces sweat, and sometimes 
an eruption of pustules, and generally sound sleep, succeed- 
ed by serenity of mind, and recruited vigour of the body ; 
but like the other narcotics, instead of these, it sometimes 
gives rise to vertigo, headach, and general uneasiness. With 
particular individuals, it occasions vomiting, colic pains, a 
copious flow of urine, and scmetimes purging. In excessive | 
doses, its effects are fatal; general debility, delirium, re- 
markable dilatation of the pupils of the eyes, convulsions, 
death. Upon the whole, like opium, it is a powerful ano- J 
dyne; and, like cicuta, it is free from any constipating effect, § 
having rather a tendency to move the belly. a 

It is employed in wandering rheumatic pains, in indura- 
tions of the mammee from retained milk, painful swellings, § 
whether scirrhous cr not, scrofulous and cancerous ulcers, } 
inflamed piles, and spasms of the bowels from increased ir- }} 
ritability ; under the form of a cataplasm of the bruised ff 
leaves, with bread and milk; of an ointment, made of the 
powder of the leaves, with wax and oil; of a simple powder, f 
sprinkled on the sore, or of a decoction in milk as an injec- | 
tion. An infusion prepared by digesting the bruised leaves 
in olive oil is also usefully applied ‘in inflammation of the | 
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and in blind piles. er ee 3 1} debe 

An extract from the leaves, or from the seeds, is the form 
in which it, is given internally; and it has been used with 
advantage in a variety of nervous affections, as mania, me- 
lancholia, epilepsy, hysteria, trismus, and spasms from in- 
jured nerves, in rheumatism and arthritis, in glandular swell- 
ings, in obstinate ulcerations, and in every case where it is 
desirable either to allay inordinate action, or to mitigate 
pain. Its dose may be gradually increased from half a grain. 
Collin pushed it to the length of 30 grains for a dose. 

The extract of henbane has been lately much used by ocu- 
lists for dilating the pupils of the eyes, in order to facilitate 
the extraction or breaking down of the cataract, to diminish 
sensibility, to destroy adhesions, to reduce protrusions of the 
iris, and to dilate contraction of the pupil. The mode of 
‘application is by dropping a few drops of solution of the ex- 
tract into the eye, or applying them with a camel’s. hair 
brush. ‘The greatest effect is produced in about four hours, 
and it is generally over in twelve. Yision is not impaired 
during its action. : 


bowels, kidneys, testicles, urethra, painful retention of urine, 


Hyssopus orricinauis.. Ld. Dub. a | 

Willd. g. 1096, sp. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia.—Nat. 
ord. Verticillate, Linn., Labiate, Juss. | Tae 

Hyssop. : ee 

Off-—The herb and leaves. 


HERBA HYSSOPI OFFICINALIS. Ld. 
Fora uyssori. Dub. 


Hyssop is a perennial herb which grows wild in Germany. 
Its leaves have an aromatic smell, and a warm pungent taste. 
Its virtues depend entirely on an essential oil which rises in 
distillation both with water and with alcohol. Besides the 
general virtues of aromatics, its preparations were formerly 
recommended in humoral asthmas, coughs, and other dis- — 
orders of the breast and lungs, and were said to promote ex- 
pectoration. | 


JaLaAp® rapix. Lond. See ConvoLvuLus.. ~ 


IcutHyocotta. Dub. 
~ Isinglass. : 
IstncLass is prepared from many species of Acipenser. 
The Dublin College specify the 4. sturio or Beluga, and the 
2Aa2 
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A. Ruthenus or Sterlet, besides which a great deal is obtain- 
ed from the A. sheep the Stur geon,, and 2 stellatus, the Ser 
TUG as ie 
oe preparation iif’ isinglaseos is aliniost poculiat, to Riissti 
That prepared from the sturgeon is reckoned the best, and 
next to it, that from the beluga. It also varies according 
to the mode of preparation. On the Volga and Ural, the 
‘sounds ate watered while fresh, and dried to a certain de-} 
gree. ‘The outer skin is next taken off, and the inner glossy 
white membrane is twisted, and then completely dried. The} 
best is usually rolled into: the: form of a snake or heart; the} 
second folded : in leaves like a book ; and the worst: is dried] 
without any care. In other places, as at Gurief, fish-glue i is 
extracted from the sounds by boiling. ‘This is cut into slabs 
‘or plates, is perfectly transparent, and has the colour of am- 
ber. On the Okka, where the sterlet only is to be had, the} 
sounds are beat just as they are extracted from the fish, and} 
dried into glue. . 
Good isinglass is white, in some degree transparent, dry, 
composed of membranes; not too thick, and without any 
smell. 
The properties of isiglass depend cntteely on the gelatin, | 
of which it principally consists. Qne hundred grains of good} 
isinglass were found by Mr Hatchett to contain rather more} 
than ninety-eight of matter soluble in water. A nutritious} 
jelly may be prepared from it. A watery solution of it is 
used as a test of the presence of tannin, and for the clarifica-} 
tion of spiritous liquors. Sir H. Davy’s solution for the for-} 
mer purpose consists of 120 grains of isinglass dissolved in 
twenty ounces of water; and if properly made, it has a ten-§f 
dency to gelatinize, at temperatures below 50° F. ! 
It is employed in the pr eparation of English panpewblsr ssa : 


INULA HELENIUM. Dub. Lond. | a 

Willd. g. 1489, sp. 1. Smith, g. 369, sp. 1. Syngenesial 
sijuenfina: —Nat. ord. Composite rial, Linn., Sg ae ei) 
sect. Corymbiferae, Juss. 

Elecampane. 


Of.—The root. 


ENULA CAMPANA; radix. Dub. 
HELEeNvuM radix. Lond. 


Tuts is a very large downy perennial plant, sasbiimnes 
found wild in moist rich soils. It flowers in. July and Au- 
gust. The root, especially when dry, has an agreeable aro- 
matic smell: its taste, on first chewing, is glutinous, and, as ff 
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it were, somewhat rancid; in a little time it discovers an 
aromatic bitterness, which by degrees becomes ‘cc stakenet ay 
aerid and pungent. - 

- Neumann got ati 480 grains of tne ee root, 390 wa 
om and. 5 alcoholic extract; and inversely, 150 alcoholic, 
and 300 watery. In diailagiiin, alcohol elevated nothing ; 


but the distilled water was first observed by Geoffroy to be 


milky, and mixed with flocculi of a cineritious conerete fusi- 
ble volatile oil, partly swimming, and partly sinking in the 
water, which “he compares to camphor or benzoic acid. 
This root has also been discovered by Rose. to contain a 
matter having some analogy with starch, called Jnulin. It 


is a white powder, ‘insoluble in cold, but readily.soluble in 


hot water; insoluble in alcohol; burns with the smell of ca- 
vomel, and’ yields oxalic acid when treated with nitric acid. 

According to Funke’s analysis, elecampane root contains, 
dL. A erystallizable volatile oil; 2. A peculiar feculum; 3. 
An extractive matter; 4. Free acetic acid; 5. A crystalliza- 
ble resin; 6. Albumen; 7%. Fibrous matter.. The ashes 
contain carbonates of lime and of magnesia, silica, and a 
trace of iron. 

Medical use.—It is a 1 gently stimulating medicine, nearly 
oles in its action to angelica. ‘The extract is merely a 
slight bitter, as the essential oil is totally meinlaipre in oe 
preparation. | 


— [pecacvaNnna. 

RavIx IPECACUANHA. Ba. 

Rapix IPECACUANHE. Callicocca Ipecacuanha. Brotero, 
Transactions of the Linneean Society, vol. vii. Lond. Dub. 


Ipecacuan, in the language of South America, means vo- 
miting root, and is applied to various vegetables which pos- 
sess that property in any remarkable degree ; hence the con- 
fusion and contradictions which have “long prevailed con- 
cerning the plant which furnishes our officinal Ipecacuan ; 
and this confusion is increased by several varieties of Ipeca- 
cuan being found in the shops. Gomez, Richard, Sprengel, 
and lastly Martins, have added to our peeemca} knowledge 
of the vomiting roots. 

1, The common brown ipecacuan grows in Brazil, and is 
exported from Rio Janeiro to Portugal. Its colour varies 
with different tints of gray or brown, but it is characterized 
by being contorted, wrinkled, and unequal in thickness ; 
having a thick bark deeply fissured tr ansyersely, covering a 
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central very small wood, so as to give the idea of a number | 


of rings strung upon a thread. ‘This is the root of a Ce- 
phaélis, which is perennial, and grows in moist shadowy si- 
tuations. A monography, with a plate, which agrees with 
the old figure of Piso, was published, from the information 
of M. Gomez, in the sixth volume of the Transactions of the 


Linnean Society, by Professor Brotero, who calls it the Cal- |} 
licocca Ipecacuanha ; but the genus Callicocca has been unit- } 


ed by Willdenow with that of Cephaélis. | 

2. The black or striated ipecacuan is a native of Peru, 
and is exported from Carthagena to Cadiz. It is black 
within and without, fusiform, articulated, striated, and not 
annulated. It is the root of the Psycotria emetica. s 

3. The white ipecacuan, called amylaceous by M. Merat, 
has been well described by M. Gomez. It is’ of a dirty 
white, and turns brown by drying; is simple or little branch- 
ed, often 5 or 6 lines thick, 3 inches long and upwards, at- 
tenuated at its extremities, variously contorted, with trans- 
verse annular rugosities, but larger than those of the brown 
_ Ipecacuan bark, thick, white, internally softer than the other ; 
wood white, hard, fine as a thread: when fresh taste acrid, 
when dried farinaceous; smell nauseous when recent. It is 
the root of Richardsonia Brasiliensis, and is exported te 
Portugal. 2 


Besides these, the name of ipecacuan is given to various } 


species of Cynanchum, Asclepias, Euphorbia, Dorstenia, and 
Ruellia. With regard to their comparative strengths, De- 
candolle says, that vomiting is produced by 22 grains of the 
Cynanchum Ipeeacuanha, 24 of the Psycotria emetica, 60 to 
72 of the Viola calceolaria, and one to three drachms of the 
Viola Ipecacuanha. rae 
Brown ipecacuan was first brought into Europe about 
the middle of last century, and an account of it published 
about the same time by Piso; but it did not come into ge- 
neral use till about the year 1686, when Helvetius, under 
the patronage of Lewis XIV., introduced it into practice. 
- Neumann got from 7680 parts, 1440 alcoholic, and after- 
wards 1880 watery extract; and inversely, 2400 watery, and 
600 alcoholic. MM. Magendie and Pelletier have found 
that the Psycotria emetica, Callicocca ipecacuanha, and Viola 
emetica, contain a common principle, to which they have 
given the name of Zmetin. It forms transparent scales of a 
brownish red colour, has almost no smell, taste bitter, a lit- 
tle acrid, but not at all nauseous. It is slightly deliquescent 
in moist air, very soluble in water, soluble in alcohol, inso- 
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luble in ether, soluble in muriatic and phosphoric acids, 
very soluble i in.acetic acid, precipitated by infusion of. nut- 
galls, by the acetate and especially the sub-acetate of lead, 
and is not acted upon by tartar emetic, or the salts of iron. 
Emetin.is prepared by submitting the powdered ipecacuan 
first to the action of pure ether, which removes a fatty mat- 
ter... The residuum is then boiled in alcohol at 0.817. The 
solution on cooling deposites waxy matter;. afterwards fil- 
tered. it yields a saffron red extract, containing emetin, wax, 
fatty matter and gallic acid. From. this extract, water dis- 
solyes the emetin and gallic acid, and the latter is then to 
be removed by carbonate of barytes, or magnesia, or alumen 
in a gelatinous form. MM. Magendie and Pelletier ascer- 
tained that emetin is powerfully emetic, and has a. specific 
action on the lungs and mucous membrane of the intestinal 
canal. It is also narcotic; and.in large doses poisons dogs, 
by producing inflammation of the lungs and digestive canal. 
Four grains dissolved in four ounces of water, giien in<di- 
wided doses, are sufficient for an adult. | 
Medical use.-—The primary effect of 1 ipecacuan is that of 
stimulating the stomach. If the dose be sufficiently large, 
it excites vomiting, by inverting the peristaltic motion of the 
stomach and duodenum; ina smaller dose it only produces 
nausea, and operates by stool; and in a still smaller dose it 
gently stimulates the stomach, increases the appetite, and fa- 
cilitates digestion. Its secondary effects depend on the 
sympathy of other parts with the stomach; and in this way 
only can we explain its action as an antispasmodic, diapho- 
retic, expectorant, and in checking hemorrhagies. Its be- 
neficial effects, in some cases, also seem to ee owing to the 
general concussion given to the whole system AUS) the ac- 
tion of vomiting. 

sq ueaeenan: properly administered, often proves service- 
able. 

1.In intermittent fevers. It has frequently succeeded in 
stopping these, when given about an hour before an acces= 
sion, was expected, and also when given so as to produce 
vomiting at the time of an accession, or at the end of the 
cold stage. 

2. In continued fevers. We have never seen more deci- 
dedly beneficial effects from the use of any medicine what- 
ever, than from the exhibition of i ipecacuan in the precur- 
sory stage of typhus fever. An emetic, succeeded by diluent 
diaphoretics, when administered sufficiently early i in the dis- 
ease, very frequently cuts it short; and when it fails in this 
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desirable object, it always has a beneficial influences on ‘the 
progress of the fever. 

3. In inflammatory diseases, sheumatism, tobe swelled | 
testicle. — 
A. In exanthematous diseases, when the eruption is atte 
posed to recede. wu 
5. In hemorrhagies, when given in nauseating doses. 

6. In profluvia, especially in dysentery, so much so, that 
it was. formerly esteemed .a specific against that disease. But 
Cullen attributes its good effects, in this instance, to its pro- 
ducing a steady determination of the peristaltic motion of | 
the intestine downwards, when given in repeated small 
doses. | 

7. In many spasmodic diseases; in epilepsy, asthma, dys- 
pnoea, pertussis, chronic dinrahoen, hysteria, a ann Pode 
mania. 

8. In cachectic diseases, as in some kinds of dropsy. — 

9. In impetiginous diseases ; in jaundice. 

10. In local diseases ; in amaurosis, and. several of the 
dysorexize. 

1]. Lastly, in every instance when we wish to evacuate 
the stomach, as when it is overloaded with food, or when 
poison, especially opium, has been swallowed. 


The use of ipecacuan, as an emetic, is contraindicated, 

1, Where there is a disposition to hemorrhagy. 

2. Where there is an increased flow of blood towards ake 
head. 

8. In very irritable subjects. | 

4, In pregnant women, and persons afflicted with Wilt 


Tpecacuan i is exhibited, 


1. In substance, in powder. Full vomiting will ne 
be produced in an adult by a scruple or half adrachm; and 
though less might answer the purpose, fortunately an oyer-- 
dose is scarcely attended with any inconvenience, as the 
whole of it is vomited with the contents of the stomach as 
soon as it operates. The vomiting is promoted and facili- 
tated by drinking copiously of warm diluents. On the con- 
trary, when vomiting is not intended, liquids must be rather 
drunk sparingly, and the dose must be diminished to a grain 
or less.. In such small doses it is conveniently combined 
ee any proper adjunct, in the form of powder, pill, or bo- 

us. | | | 
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2. In infusion. One drachm may be infused in four ounces 
of water, and taken in repeated doses till it operates 
3. Infused in wine. 


‘pecacuan not only checks the narcotic efits of opium, 
and is therefore one of the best antidotes for its poison, but 
reciprocally the emetic powers of ipecacuan are checked by 
the addition of opium, and the combination operates by i in- 
creasing the cuticular discharge. Sih : 


Iris FLORENTINA. Ed. 
“Willd. g. 9%, sp. 7. Triandria itonopailte Nik ord 


baktra: Linn., Tridea, Juss. 

Of-—The root. Florentine Orris. 

RADIX IRIDIS FLORENTINE. | ee 
Tuis is a perennial plant, a native of the south of Eu- 


rope. The dried roots are imported from Italy. They 
are white, flattish, knotty, ard have a very slightly bitter 


taste, and an agreeable smell, resembling that of violets. — 


Neumann got from 480 parts, ‘77 alcoholic, and afterwards 
100 watery, and inversely 180 watery, and 8 alcoholic ex- 
tract. The distilled water smells a little of the root, but 
exhibits no appearance of oil. ‘They are chiefly used as a 


perfume, and chewed to conceal the smell of mercury in the 
breath. : 


JUNIPERUS. 


Willd. g. 1841. Smith, g. 421. Diccia Monadelphia.— 
Nat. ord. Conzfere, Linn. Juss. | 


Sp. 10. Willd. sp. 1. Smith, JunrpERus comMUNIS. Lid. 
Lond. Dub. 


Common juniper. 


Of-—The berries and tops. 


a) Bacc# suniperi. Lond. Dub. 
BaccH JUNIPERI communis. Ld. 
6) Cacumina suntpPert. ‘ond. 


Tuis is an evergreen shrub, growing on bans and hilly 
grounds in all parts of Europe. It flowers in May. The 
erries are chiefly brought from Holland and from Italy. 
The Italian berries are in general reckoned the best.’ Juni- 
per berries have a strong, not disagreeable smell, and a 
warm pungent swect taste, which, if they are long chewed, 


x 
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or much bruised, is followed by a bitterish one. » Their pre- 
dominant constituents are essential oil, and a sweet ne a 
ginous matter. . 

Medical use-—To the oil they are abe for their sti- 
mulating, carminative, diaphoretic, and diuretic properties. 
They are most commonly used in the form of infusion, as a 
diuretic drink in dropsy. The essential oil may be separa- 
ted by distillation. It possesses the same properties in a | 
higher degree, and imparts them to ardent spirits. The pe- 
-culiar flavour and well-known diuretic effects of Hollands 
are owing to the oil of juniper. The decoction and extract 
are very inert preparations of the class of bitters. — 

Every part of the plant contains the same essential oil ; 
therefore an infusion of the tops is likewise diuretic. 

The wood also was formerly officinal. In warm countries 
a resin exudes from the juniper-tree. It is called sandarac, 
and is often mixed with mastich. It is nota pure resin ; for, 
according to Mr Giese, about one-fifth of it is not sobabten in 
alcohol, but in ether, resembling in these respects copal. 


Sp. 6. JUNIPERUS SABINA. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Savine. 


Off.—The leaf. : a oe 
Fouia JUNIPERI SABINA. Ed. : 
Fouia SABINE.: Lond. Dub. 


Tus is an evergreen shrub, a native of Siberia and Tar- 
tary, but not unfrequent in our gardens. The leaves have 
a bitter, acrid, biting taste, and a strong disagreeable smell: 
distilled with water, they yield an essential oil in consider- 

able quantity. 

Medical use.—Savine is a warm stimulating tesliane ca- 
pable of producing diaphoresis, and increasing all the secre- 
tions, but apt to excite hzemorrhagy, especially from the 
uterus. It is also recommended as an anthelmintic, and is: 

said to be very efficient in the cure of gout. 

Internally, a conserve of the fresh leaves is exhibited i in 
doses of from half a drachm to a drachm. 

fixternally, the leaves are applied in the form of powder 
or infusion to warts, carious bones, and old ulcers, and in 
cases of gangrene, psora, and tinea; an excellent issue oint-— 
ment is also prepared by boiling the leaves in oil. The es- 
sential oil is a very active remedy, and said to produce abor- 
tion. ae 
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| Sp. 14. JunrPERUs tycia. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Olibanum. Un Ges, 


| | Off: aay gum resin. 


_GUMMI-RESINA JUNIPERI LYCLR. Ed. 
| —Oxipayum; gummi resina. Lond. Dub. 


| Oxrpanvm is principally collected i in Arabia, and brought 
| from Mecca to Cairo, from whence it is imported into Fu 

| rope. It consists of transparent brittle grains of different 
| sizes, not larger than a chesnut, of a red or yellow colour, 
| having little taste and a peculiar aromatic smell. Neumann 
| got from 480 grains, 346 alcoholic, and 125 watery extract, 
| and inversely, 200 watery, and 2'73 alcoholic. The distilled 
| spirit and water both smelt of olibanum, but no oil separated. 

| Olibanum forms a transparent solution with alcohol, and a 
| milky fluid when triturated with water: it is not fasible, but. 
| inflammable, and burns with an agreeable smell. It is said 
| to be the frankincense of the aricients; and the diffusion of 
/its vapour around the altar still forms part of the ceremo- 
nies of the Greek and Roman catholic churches. 


LS 
_ Kiyo. Succus spissatus Eucalypti resiniferse. Ed. 
-. Kino; Butea frondosa. Dub. See Butea. 

Kino. Pterocarpi erinacez extractum. Encyclop. Me- 
thod. Lond. : 


Kino, the inspissated juice of the brown gum-tree af Bo- 
tany Bay. ‘The resin of the Butea frondosa. The gum- 
resin of the hedgehog pterocarpus. 


Kino was first noticed by Dr Fothergill, who received it 
from a druggist as a very fine kind of dragon’s blood, and 
described it as the produce of an African tree called the Pau 
de Sangue. Since that time many different substances have 
been from time to time in commerce as kino, and those which 
were at one period most common are afterwards neglected, 
and are no longer to be obtained. Hence a great deal of 
confusion exists in regard to this substance. 

Kino, however, may be distinguished as derived from two 
very different sources ; the one being natural concrete juices; 
the other artificial extracts. The former are generally cha- 
racterized by having rather a heterogeneous appearance, 
mixed with bits of bark or leaves; and partially marked 
with the impression of a bark, and translucent on the edges 
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of small fragments. "The extracts. are characterized by being | 
almost homogeneous, and marked with the impression. of 
some vessel in which they have been consolidated, and are 
opaque even in their fragments. EBSD HAT ND 

Varieties of Kino. - ec 

Bie ce iat al, AOD CT be el ICES, nie ee ln 
_ A, African Kino.—In Moor’s travels up the Gambia, there 
is a very imperfect account of Pau de Sangue from which it | 
exudes, and a copy of directions from the African company | 
to their factors, to collect and purchase this gum; but it 
seems to have been brought to them only in very small 
quantities, and mixed with gum Senegal. ‘This kind is pro- 
bably no longer to be met with in commerce, at least it.is 
not mentioned by Mr Jackson among the exports from Mo- 
godore, or by Mr Winterbottom in his account of Sierra 
Leone. Dr Paris probably alludes to this variety when he 
says, ** The plant which yields kino is at length “satisfac- 
torily proyed to be the Plerocarpus crinacea ;” and the Lon- 
don College have adopted this source, and referred to the 
Encyclopedie Methodique. In that great work, vol. v. p. 808, 
however, I find a botanical description of the tree, but no 
intimation that it yields kino, although it may be the case. 
The London College certainly err in describing this variety 
as an extract. ‘T’hey might with equal propriety consider 
opium as an extract. diodes 

2. Botany Bay Kino.—When I first examined this sub- 
stance more than twenty years ago, this was common, and was: 
the finest kind in commerce. By Dr A. T. Thomson, we are 
told, that for the last twenty years none of it has been import- 
ed. I may, however, retain my description of it. It occurs in 
dark brown masses of various sizes, either smooth or round- 
ed on the surface, or in fragments often covered with a red- 
dish brown powder, fracture resinous and very unequal, ap- 
pearance sometimes homogeneous, but more’ commonly he- 
terogeneous, mixed with bits of twigs, leaves, &c.; splinters 
transparent, ruby red; no smell, scarcely crackling under the 
teeth, but sometimes gritty, from the accidental mixture of 
sand; taste simply astringent, succeeded by sweetness, and, 
when long chewed, a portion adheres to the teeth ; infusible 
and friable ; powder reddish-brown. ‘This is certainly ob- 
tained from the Lucalyptus resinifera, or brown gum-tree of 
New South Wales, by allowing the juice, which either flows 
from it Spontaneously, or is procured by wounding the tree, 
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to harden in the sun. Some specitnens of it in its fluid state 
have even reached this country. |’ thee SRP 

3, The Dublin College have indicated the Butea frondosa 
‘48 the source of kino, but certainly erroneously. It how- 
ever produces in large quantities a red juice, very analogous 
to kino, and which may unquestionably be used as a substi- 
eee ser We! BEG PORTION ER eae ees | 
-. &, L picked.a portion of:a red astringent matter, exactly 
like kino, from a cavity in a plank of beef-wood, Cassuari- 


| na equisetifolia: 


AO Some Sad eS + 6, Extracts. be | Sadi 

‘4, One occurs in very small jet-black fragments, perfect- 
dy opaque, without smell, crackling under the teeth when 
‘chewed, not colouring the saliva, after some time imparting 
| only a slight astringent taste, not fusible, and difficultly re- 
| duced to powder. Powder dark chocolate-brown. Although 
this has been the longest known in commerce in this place, 
‘I have not been able to trace the place of its origin. It is 
evidently an extract, and corresponds very nearly with Dr 
A, T. Thomson’s description of Jamaica kino. It is also 
scarcely to be distinguished from the extract of the Swietenia 


| Soymida, sent home by Dr Roxburgh; and I am told it is 





imitated by an extract of oak bark, which is sometimes sub- 
stituted for kino. | . 

2. The kino imported by the East India Company re- 

sembles the preceding in many particulars... It is called Am- 

-boyna kino, and is the extract of the Nauclea Gambir. 

3. In large fragments, on some of which the impression of 
‘the vessel into which it had been received while fluid, and in 
_ which it had hardened, was evident; colour very dark brown, 

‘fracture resinous, appearance homogeneous, with small air 
bells; in very thin splinters, transparent, and of a ruby 
red colour: crackling under the teeth when chewed, taste 
at first somewhat acid, but afterwards becoming consider- 
ably bitter and astringent, succeeded by a peculiar sweet- 
ness; infusible, and friable; powder of a reddish brown. 
This I was informed by Dr Wright was the extract of the 
Coccoloba uvifera or seaside grape ; and indeed, by comparing 
it with the specimens of that extract, I have no doubt of the 
accuracy of my information. The late Dr Murray was told 
it was the extract of the mahogany wood, which may be also 
true. | Acted : . 
The production of kino from so many different trees in 
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Africa, America, Asia, and New Holland, shews that kino 
is to be considered as a genus of which these are species. _ 
The chemical constitution of kino was first published by 
myself in 1803, in the first edition of this Dispensatory ; and 
my conclusion from these experiments, that it consists prin- 
cipally of tannin, and cannot with propriety be classed among 
the resins or gum-resins, was confirmed by an analysis which 
Vauquelin published soon after, without any knowledge of 
what I had done. _ ‘ fete 
Kino is much more soluble in boiling than in cold water. 
The decoction, therefore, on cooling, becomes turbid, with a 
very copious red sediment. Alcohol dissolves the whole of 
the Botany-bay kino except its impurities. With a certain 
proportion of water, this tincture lets fall a copious red pre- 
cipitate, which may be separated by filtration, but with a 
larger proportion of water its transparency is only slightly 
disturbed. It is also remarkable, that alcohol dissolves kino 
entirely, but does not dissolve the residuum of the decoction. 
The solutions of kino precipitate gelatin, and, according to 
Vauquelin, silver, lead, and antimony, white; and iron, 
green. I find that it resembles other astringents, in form- 
ing a black precipitate with red sulphate of iron, which how- 
ever is converted into green by the slightest excess of the 
sulphate, and by a larger excess is dissolved into a bright 
green liquid. ic 
Med. use.—Kino is a powerful remedy in obstinate chronic 
diarrhoeas and dysenteries; in all passive hamorrhagies, es- 
pecially from the uterus; in fluor albus; and in diseases ari- 
sing from laxity of the solids, _ me ee 
It is exhibited internally, in doses of from ten to thirty 
grains, in substance, or dissolved in diluted alcohol. 
Externally, it is applied as a styptic, to check hamorrha- 
gies from wounds or ulcers, and to diminish the discharge of 
sanious or ichorous matter from ill-conditioned ulcers. ~ 


Kramenrra TRianpRIA. Lond. pinhix 

Persoon, g. 292, sp. 1. Tetrandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Polygalee, Juss. | fi 4 

Of-—The root... Rhatany root. 

KRAMERIZ TRIANDRI# RADIX. Lond. i 

Tuis is the root of a shrub growing in Peru, and has been. 
made known to botanists, and introduced into medical prac- 
tice by M. Ruiz. Its name of rhatany is derived from the 
growth of the root, which is creeping. As brought in com- 
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merce, it consists of cylindrical ramifications, varying in 
size from that of a quill to a finger. It consists of a bark of 
a deep brown colour, slightly fibrous, extremely astringent, 
without bitterness, and a central wood of a reddish yellow, 
and. less taste. 2 a a ii 
_ The analysis of rhatany root shews that it is a pure astrin- 
gent. It is said to contain about 38 per cent. of a red astrin- | 
gent matter, differing in some particulars from the tannin of 
alls. It contains no resinous matter. Gmelin could not 
sprite § it any gallic acid; and Peschier thinks it contains a 
peculiar acid, which he has.called Krameric, and which forms 
erystallizable permanent salts with alkalies. The extract of 
rhatany root prepared in America can scarcely be distin- 
guished from kino, when an extract. Vogel says that when: 
heated, kino is charred without altering its form, while rha- 
tany extract previously melts and swells very much. But this 


_may be owing to the latter not being so thoroughly dried. ° 


Med. use.—In this respect it agrees with other astringents, 
and its extract is similar to kino, catechu, and extract of log- 
wood, d 


ZLACTUGA; , Ad... | 

Willd. g. 1404, Smith, g. 342. Syngenesia equalis.—Nat. 
ord. Composite semifiosculose, Linn., Synanthere, sect. Cé- 
choracee, Juss. | 

Sp. 12. Lacruca virosa. Ed. 

Strong-scented lettuce. 

Off.—The herb. 

HErsa Lactuc#& viros&. Ed. 


_ Turis plant flowers in August and September, is biennial, 
and grows wild on rubbish and rough banks in many places 
in this country. | | 

The whole plant abounds with a milky juice, intensely bit- 
ter, considerably acrid, and having a strong virose smell like 
opium. 

Medical use.—An extract prepared from the expressed 
juice of the leaves of the strong-scented lettuce, gathered 
when in flower, has been given in dropsies of long standing, 
proceeding from visceral obstructions, to the extent of half 
an ounce a-day, but it must have been ill prepared. It is 
said to agree with the stomach, to quench thirst, to be gently 
laxative, powerfully diuretic, and somewhat diaphoretic. 
Plentiful dilution is allowed during its operation. Dr Collin 
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of Vienna asserts, that out of twenty-four dropsical patients, | 
all but one were cured by this medicine. lh, oka I 


Sp. Lacruca sativa. Ed. Hend: hag - 
Garden lettuce. . : 


Off-—The herb and its concrete juice. > | 
a) HERwBA Lactucz sative. Ld. Shih aavtodipdane,E 
« Lacruca. Lond. “ores; co 

6) Lactucarium. Ed. | ndii th vada ut 
Tuis succulent vegetable, which is a valuable sallad, a- 
bounds with a cooling, bland‘and pellucid juice before its } 
flower stem shoots, after that with a milky juice of an } 
intensely bitter taste, which becomes brown on drying by | 
exposure to the air. The juice has been analysed by Mr 9 
John of Berlin, and found to consist of water, caoutchouc as | 
its principal solid constituent, a trace of resin, a small quan- 
tity of bitter extractive, and phosphates, muriates, and sul-— 
phates. According to this analysis, the milky juice of lettuce 
would seem a very inert substance ; as the caoutchouc, which 
is its principal solid constituent, has no action on the body ; 9 
but it is evident he overlooked the most active ingredient, 
which is an alkali analogous to morphia. | 
Although the soporific power of lettuce was known to the 
ancients, its effects were first put to the test of experiment | 
by Dr Coxe of Philadelphia; but it is owing to the perseve- [| 
rance and recommendation of Dr Duncan senior, that pre- 
parations of lettuce have been admitted into two of the British | 
Pharmacopeeias. 7 wees! 
_Mr Young, surgeon of Edinburgh, has taken great pains | 
to bring the various preparations of lettuce to perfection. 
To the milky juice obtained by incisions made in the flower- J 
ing stem, collecting the juice on the finger as soon as it ex- | 
udes, and speedily dried by exposure to the air, he gives-the 
name of Lettuce opium ; which is now prepared on a very large 
scale, and occurs in commerce in round hard masses of a 
wood brown colour, with a strong virose smell, having a | 
strong resemblance to Turkey opium, but none to an extract, | 
Although the process of Mr Young is that by which, as in 
opium, the virtues of the plant are obtained in the most na- 
tural state, its expense is great, and various attempts have | 
been made to lessen it. | voltae Ff 
Dr Probart collects the milky juice as it exudes from’ the 
cut stem, upon pieces of wove cotton about half'a yard square, | 
5 
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and from time to time throws them, as they become charged, 
into a vessel containing | a small quantity of water, Which 
when sufficiently impregnated is evaporated by simple ex- 
posure in shallow vessels. This process will furnish a very 
pure extract, and free from the caoutchouc, but it is still ex- 
pensive. Dr Probart further observed, that after the plants 
have flowered, and the leaves are beginning to assume a yel- 
low hue, the ‘milky j juice assumes a concrete forn m, and is 
contained in the bark of the stalks and in the old leaves. He 
therefore uses these only, which he macerates in water for 
24 hours, then boils for two, strains off the decoction with- 
out pressure, and evaporates first by heat, and then in shal- 
low dishes. This he calls Extractum lactuce concentratum, 
which he says is about half the strength of the lactucarium, 
but obtained at one-sixth of the expense. The term Lactu- 
carium is unfortunately applied to different preparations : 
many give it to what Dr Young calls lettuce opium; Dr 
Duncan senior uses it for the extract of the tincture of the 
same substance; Dr Young for its extract obtained by alco- 
hol and water; and Dr Probart to a watery extract. | 

The remarkable similarity of the taste of shot-lettuce to 
that of opium, induced Dr Coxe of Philadelphia to make a 
series of comparative experiments with lettuce opium on 
frogs, as well as on the human subject.‘ These experi- 
ments were made on frogs as well as on the human subject. 
The laudanum made from the opium of the lettuce increases 
the pulse in force and frequency, and produces generally the 
same effects as result from similar doses of common lau- 
danum. It has been used with advantage in allaying the 
pain of chronic rheumatism and cholic; in 1 checking the fre- 
quent stools accompanying diarrhoea; in allaying cough,” 
&e. &c. Since Dr Duncan senior wrote his treatise on 
pulmonary consumption, and recommended lactucarium as 
a substitute for opium, without some of its injurious effects, 
its use has become very general in all complaints in which 
anodynes are required. 


Laurus. 
Willd. g. 798. Enneandria Monog ynia—Nat, ord. Ole- 
racee, Linn., Laurinee, Juss. | 


Sp. 1. Laurus cinnamMomum. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
The cinnamon tree. 
Of-—The inner bark and its essential oil. 
a) CoRTEX LAURI CINNAMOoM:. Ed. 
2B 
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Cortex cinnamMomi. Dub. (Liber.) Lond. I 
b) OLeuM crinnaMomI. jus oleum essentiale. Lond. 
OLEUM ESSENTIALE CINNAMOMI. Dub. ml 


Sp. 2. Laurus cassra. Ed. Dub. 
The cassia tree. |  Loihe othe) 
Of-—The bark and flower-buds gathered before they} 
open. et 
a) Cortex LAuRI cassim. Ed. one 
CorTEXx CASSIZ LIGNERZ. Dub. 
>) Fuores tauri cassi#. Flores nondum expliciti. Ed. 
FLORES NONDUM EXPLICITI CASSIE LIGNER. Dub. — 


I have united these two species in one article, not that} 
they are the same, but because the articles called Cassia bark | 
and Cassia buds are in reality the products of the true cin-} 
namon tree, and not of the Laurus cassia, no part of which 
is used in medicine. For the most accurate information) 
concerning the cinnamon we are indebted to Mr Marshall, 
who has corrected several errors promulgated by Burmann,) 
Thunberg, and Captain Percival. The tree abounds inj 
many parts of the torrid zone. It seems to be a native of 
Ceylon, the Malabar coast, and many islands of the Indiarj 
and Chinese seas. It has been also introduced with muck} 
success into Guaiana, Cayenne, the Brazils, and various: 
West India islands. The cinnamon in commerce is brough} 
chiefly from Ceylon and China. In Ceylon it is collected 
partly from wild trees growing in the jungles, and partl 
from trees cultivated in plantations. ) a 

The roots are branchy and ligneous. The bark of thi 
roots combines the smell of camphor and cinnamon, and yield, | 
camphor by distillation. The wood is light and inodorousy 
The tree grows to the height of 20 to 30 feet, and the trunly, 
is in diameter from 18 to 20 inches. ‘The tree emits ni 
smell. ‘Lhe mature leaves when bruised have a strong aro} 
matic odour, and the biting sharp taste of cloves, but arjj 
eaten with great avidity by buffaloes, goats, deer and horses} 
Mr Marshall seems to think that the dried leaves are th) 
Malabathrum folium oy folium Indicum of the ancients. Thej, 
have an olive yellow colour. “ They are shining and glos) 
sy; thick, crisp, and durable; the three nerves are protubely” 
rant on the inferior side of the leaf; they endure for severay 
weeks the heat and rains of a tropical climate, without losing) 
their spicy aromatic taste; they have in a considerable def 
eree the acridity and flavour of cloves.” A specimen of th 
oil, for which I am indebted to Mr Marshall, cannot be dis} 
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Di escictusch a the: er = and gravity from oil, of 
cloves. 
- @ The cassia bea af commerce is the fleshy wexancale 
receptacle of the seed of the laurus cinnamomum. ‘When 
vathered young, the receptacle completely envelops the.em- 
Tyo" seed, which progressively protrudes, but continues 
firmly embr aced by the receptacle. The buds have the ap- 
pearance of nails, with roundish heads of various sizes. If 
arefully dried, the receptacle becomes nearly black, and. the 
soint of the berry light brown. ‘The seeds contract by dry- 
ng, and often fall out; the receptable is then cup-shaped. 
When long kept they hee a dirty brown colour, and pos- 
ess very little of the aromatic flavour of cinnamon.” Crows 
ind wood-pigeons devour the berries with great. avidity, and 
ontribute to the dissemination of the plant. | 

Many different kinds of cmnamon bark have been men- 
ioned by preceding authors, but Mr Marshall says the dis- 
inctions are arbitrary and comparative, imaginary and ill de- 
ined. ‘ ‘Two peelers rarely ever agree in giving the same de- 
jomination to a similar piece of cmnamon. ‘The diversities 
of the quality of cinnamon do not appear to arise from any 
rarieties of the plant, but fromr care and skill in its prepara- 
ion, the soil and exposure of the country, the age and health 
f the plant. ° The cinnamon-tree is rarely found except on 
he south and west aspect of the island. It is chiefly procured 
yetween Negombo and Matura: beyond these limits the bark 
s never of a-good quality; it has little taste, and is greatly 
leficient of the spicy aromatic flavour of cinnamon, Even 
yetween these limits the cinnamon is not of the same quality: 
xposure, soil, shade, and other circumstances, have power- 
ul effects in producing a corresponding var iety of the excel- 
ences and defects of the produce of the tree.” The peeling 
ommences in May, and continues till late in October. When 
he peeler perceives a bush with shoots of a proper age for 
utting, he tries whether the bark will separate easily from the 
vood, and when it will not, itis not deemed fit for cutting, and 
hey do not cut shoots or branches whose diameter is much 
ess than half an inch, or more than two or three inches. 
Phe epidermis and green matter under it are carefully scrap- 
d off; when the bark speedily dries, contracts, and assumes 
he appearance of a pipe. ‘These are. inserted into each 
ther to make them about 40 inches long, and made up into 
undies of about 30 lbs. weight.  « When newly prepared, 
innamon has 4 most delicious odour; ; this odoriferous qua- 
ity becomes gradually fainter. Cinnamon is at first a light 
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orange colour, which becomes a shade darker by exposure J 
to the air. The bark of old trees acquires a reddish-brown J 
colour. . Shortly after the cinnamon is deposited in the store- } 
houses, the inspection of it commences. The East India ff 
Company employ an inspector and two assistants to super- 
intend the sorting and baling of the cinnamon. The mani- § 
pulation is performed by natives. Each bundle is placed om) 
4 table or large bench, the bundle is untied, and the cinna-§ 
mon An Ns quill by quill. It is divided into a first, a, se- | 
cond, and a third, or rejected sort. The first and second 
sorts are alone deemed of a quality fit to form the Compa- 
ny’s investment. . The sorting of cinnamon consists chiefly 
in detecting or separatifig. what is coarse, and otherwise of 
a bad quality, including the impositions of the peelers.  Thisf} 
is chiefly performed by inspection. Habit soon enables thefy 
people employed to discover by a single glance of the eye 
what is considered defective. Tasting is very rarely had 
recourse to. The bark of the large shoots, or thick branches 
of trees, produces coarse cinnamon, which is generally re- 
jected by the sorters. This cinnamon is thick, and has a 
reddish-brown colour, rough surface, loose texture, and is} 
coarse-grained. It breaks short, shivery, and crumbling. 
When chewed it is disagreeably pungent, feels gritty, ligne-j 
ous, and sandy in the mouth. The peelers occasionallyp} 
scrape off the external pellicle of this quality of cinnamon. 
This operation thins the cinnamon and improves the colour, 
but leaves it with a coarse, rough surface. This quality ol 
cinnamon is always rejected. Cinnamon prepared from the 
bark of very young and succulent shoots is rejected. It isj) 
light straw-coloured, thin, and almost without flavour of) 
taste ; and what little aroma it possesses 1s very evanescent} 
Mildewed or half-rotten and smoky cinnamon is rejected. 
That which is considered in Ceylon as of the best quality§ 
is of a light yellow colour, approaching nearly to that of Vey 
netian gold ; thin, smooth, shining ; admits of a considerably 
degree of pressure and bending before it breaks; fracture 
splintery ;. has an agreeable, warm, aromatic flavour, with cf 
mild degree of sweetness. When chewed, the pieces bey 
come soft and seem to melt in the mouth. The first and se 
cond sorts are weighed, and put up into bundles, each weigh-J) 
ing 923 lb. English. The Company export their cimnamor} 
from Colombo or Galle. The interstices between the bale: 
are filled with black pepper. This mode of packing was ge: 
nerally practised by the Dutch, and has been scrupulously 
adhered to by the English. 
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]- By distillation with water, cinnamon bark furnishes a small 
quantity of very pungent and fragrant oil; the water itself 
Jremains long milky, and has a strong flavour of cinnamon. 
'The process is simple: the bark is grossly powdered and 
macerated for two days in sea-water, when both are put into 
the still. A light oil comes over with the water, and swims 
Jupon its surface, and a heavy oil, which sinks to the bottom 
of the receiver. The light oil separates from the water in 
‘a few hours; but the heavy oil continues to precipitate for 
10 or 12 days. The heavy oil, which separates first, is about 
ithe same colour as the light oil; but the portion which se- 
parates last has a browner shade, than the supernatant oil. 
In future distillations the saturated cinnamon-water is ad- 
| vantageously used, added to sea-water, to macerate the cin- 
namon. 80 lb. of newly prepared cinnamon yield about 23 
joz. of oil, which floats upon the water, and 5} of heavy oil. 
} The same quantity of cinnamon, if kept in store for seve- 
Bral years, yields 2 oz. of light oil, and 5 oz. of heavy oil. 
| On some occasions the Ceylon Government has directed 
}oil to be extracted from the cinnamon, whose quality did 
| not permit it to form part of the Company’s investment. 
|The Dutch were accused of deteriorating their cinnamon by 
| mixing it with a proportion of real cinnamon, but which had 
‘been deprived of its essential oil by distillation. This fraud 
jcould only be detected by the weaker smell and taste. ' It 
is also often mixed with the coarser bark called cassia.- This 
|last is easily distinguishable by its fracture being smooth, 
and by its slimy mucilaginous taste, without any of the 
roughness of the fine cnnamon. eae 
| The watery extract in Neumann’s experiment amounted 
| to 720 from ‘7680 parts. With alcohol the oil does not arise 
in distillation, but remains in the extract, which amounts to 
960. Vauquelin also analyzed it, and obtained volatile oil, 
. tannin, colouring matters, and an acid. He also made a 
comparative analysis of the Ceylon and Guaiana cinnamon, 
and found the difference to consist in the oil, which in the 
| latter was much sharper, and in some degree peppery. The 
| oil of cinnamon of commerce independent of adulteration is 
various. ‘The finest has the pure cinnamon flayour, and the 
inferior has a considerable admixture of the clove flavour ; 
and when we consider that the leaves yield an oil with that 
| flavour, it is not improbable that the fine oil is furnished by 
| the bark alone, and the inferior oil by a mixture of bark 
| with twigs and leaves. | 
The essential oil of cimamon has a whitish-yellow colour, 
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a pungent burning taste, and the peculiar fine flavour of ¢in- 
namon in a very great degree. It should be entirely soluble 
in alcohol: It is principally prepared in Ceylon. 

‘Medical use.—Cinnamon is a very elegant and useful aro- 
matic, more grateful both to the palate and stomach than } 
most other substances of this class. Like other aromatics, 
the effects of cinnamon are stimulating, heating, stomachic, 
carminative, and tonic; but it is rather used ‘as an echt 
to other. remedies, than as a remedy itself. 

The oil is one of the most powerful stimulants we possess, 
and is sometimes used as a cordial in cramps of the stomach, 
and in syncope; as a stimulant in paralysis of the tongue, . 
or to deaden the nerve in toothach. But it is principally 
employed as an aromatic, to cover the disagreeable taste of 
other dr a : pak iak! 


Sp. 3. Laurus campHora. Ed. Lond. Dub. See Cani- | 
PHORA. BR Pio st i 


Sp. 10. Laurus nositis. Ld. Lond. 
Bay tree. ( 


Off:—The leaves, berries, and expressed oil of the berries. 


a) FotiuM Lauri Nopiuis. Ld. 
Foura tAauri. Lond. 

b) Bacc#® LAuRI NOBILIS. Ld. 
Baccam Lauri. Lond. 

c) OLrruUM FIXUM LAURI NOBILIS. fd. 


Turis tree is a native of the south of Europe, but bears the ff 
winters of this climate perfectly well. Both leaves and ber-j 
ries contain a considerable quantity of essential oil, which} 
renders them aromatic stimulating substances. | 

The berries are generally brought from the Mediter-)) 
ranean, and are more pungent than the leaves. In Spain] 
and_Italy a considerable quantity of oil is obtained by ex-f 
pression from the fresh berries. It has a green colour, and) 
strong aromatic taste and smell. As it therefore is not a fix- | 
ed oil, but a mixture of fixed and volatile oil, and as its pe-)j 
culiar properties depend entirely on the presence of the lat-}} 
ter, it is incorrectly stated to be a fixed oil by the Edinburgh} 
College. It should rather have been denominated, from thef 
mode of its preparation, an expressed oil. 

Medical use.—It is only used externally as a stimulant. 
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» Sp. 34. Laurus sassarras. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Sassafras. — | 
_ Off. —The wood, root, and bark: 
a) LigNum Lauri sassaFras. Ed. 
Lignum sassafras. Lond. Dub. 
b) Rapix Lauri sassarras. Ld. 


Raprx sassafras. Lond. Dub. 
CorTEX SASSAFRAS. Dub. 


Turis tree is a native of North America, and is cultivated 
in Jamaica. It is the root which is commonly employed. It 
is brought to us in long branched pieces. It is soft, light, 

and of a spongy texture ; of a rusty white colour ; of a strong 
pleasant smell, resembling that of fennel; and a sweetish, 
aromatic, sub-acrid taste. The bark is rough, of a brown- 
ish colour on the outside, and ferruginous colour within ; 
spongy and divisible into layers, and of a stronger taste and 
smell than the wood. | 

Neumann got from 480 grains, 80 of alcoholic, and after- 
wards 60 of watery extract, and inversely 120 watery, and 
7.5 alcoholic. In distillation, alcohol elevates nothing, but 
water brings over a ponderous essential oil, in the propor- 
tion of about 10 from 480. 

Medical use-—Sassafras, from the quantity of volatile oil it 
contains, is a gently stimulating, heating, sudorific, and diu- 
retic remedy. It is best given in infusion. ‘The decoction 
and extract are mere bitters, as the oil is dissipated by the 
preparation. 

The essential oil may be obtained separate by distillation. 

» It is of a whitish-yellow colour, and sinks in water. It is 
‘highly stimulating and heating, and must be given only in 
very small doses. 


Lavanpuua spica. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1099, sp. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia.—Nat. 
ord. Verticillate, Linn., Labiate, Juss. 

Lavender. 

Of-—The flowering spikes. 

FLORES LAVANDUL spicm. Ed. 

FLoReEs LavanpuLm. Lond. Dub. 


4 


_Lavenper is a well-known, small, shrubby, perennial 
plant, a native of the south of Europe, but frequently culti- 
vated in our gardens, for the sake of its perfume. There 
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are two varieties. The. flowers of both have a fragrant, 
agreeable smell, and a warm, pungent, bitterish. taste; the 
broad-leaved variety yields in distillation thrice as much es- 
sential oil as the other ; its oil is also hotter, and specifically 5 





heavier: hence in the southern parts of France where both _ 


kinds grow wild, this only is used for the distillation of what. 

is called Oul of spike. The narrow-leaved is the MOSIELY, a 

commonly met with in our gardens. F 
Medical use.—Lavender is a warm stimulating ar omatic. 
It is principally. used as a perfume. 


Lrontopon Taraxacum. Ed. Lond. Dub. | 
Willd. g. 1407, sp. 1. Smith, g. 344, sp. 1. Syngenesia a @-. 
gualis.— Nat. ord. Composite semiflosculose, Linn., Synanthere, 
sect. Cichoracee, Juss. Spe PCE 


Common dandelion. 


Off —The root and leaves. 


a) Herpa LEoNnTopDI TaRAxAcr. Ld. 
Fouts ranaxact. Dub. 

6b) Rapix LEONTODI TARAXACT. Ed. 
RaDIX TARAX ACI. Lond. Dub. 


Turis perennial plant i is very common in grass falas and 
uncultivated places. It flowers from April to July. The 
whole plant contains a bitter milky juice, which, however, 
is most abundant in the roots before the flower-stem shioots. 
The bitterness is destroyed by drying, and therefore the re- 
cent roots only should be used. : 

Med. use:—Its vulgar name in all lanea ales adie a po-— 
pular belief of its possessing diuretic properties ; ; and it was 
lately a very fashionable remedy in Germany, given in the 
form of an expressed juice or decoction, or extract prepared 
from either of them. Since the observations of Dr. W. Phi- 
lips and Dr Pemberton, the extract has become fashionable 
in England in some hepatic and dyspeptic complaints. It. 
seems, ; however, to be merely a mucilaginous bitter. 


Licuen. 
Murray, g. 1202, Cryptogamia, alga, lichenes. 


Sp. 50. Licuen 1stanpicus. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Iceland moss. Eryngo-leaved liverwort. 


Of-—The plant. 


Licnen. Lond. 
LicHen isuanpicus. Dub. Ed. 
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Tus is a perennial lichen, very common in Iceland, but 
also found in the forests and dry sterile woods of Switzer- 
land and Germany, growing upon stones and on the earth. 
It has dry coriaceous leaves, divided into lobes and lacinize, 
which are again notched and subdivided, with elevated mar- 
‘gins, beset with short, very minute, rigid, parallel hairs, and 
‘marked with white spots, reddish towards the points. 
| Amongst the leaves are found peltated, somewhat excavated, 
shining, viscid bodies, internally of a brown colour: these 
are the pericarpiums. When fresh, the colour of this li- 
chen is greenish-yellow, or greyish-brown; but when dried, 
/greenish-white or grey. A variety is found, with smaller, 
tenderer, crisper leaves, destitute of hairs on the margin, of 
|a paler lead colour, orange beneath. It is gathered in rainy 
| weather, because it is then more easily detached from the 
}stones. In the countries where it abounds, it is used for 
‘the nourishment both of cattle and of man. M. Proust has 
| analysed it with much minuteness. : 
| _ According to his analysis, one hundred parts of dried li- 
chen give, of , : 
| Bitter extractive,. . 3 

Matter soluble in hot water, momen dD 

Matter insoluble in hot water, 64—100 














The dast substance has muck analogy with gluten, and 
the second with starch, particularly in the remarkable pro- 
pert of being precipitated by infusion of galls. It differs 
from it, however, in not being glutinous, and in the solid 
matter of the jelly contracting and separating from the fluid, 
-as curd does from whey. : i 

Medical use.—F rom the analysis of this lichen, it appears 
to consist principally of a nutritious substance, combined 
| with a bitter; and on the combination of these, its medi- 
cal virtues probably depend. It is used, according to Ar- 
nemann, : ibs : 

1. In cough with expectoration, threatening to termi- 
nate in consumption; after neglected catarrhs, the 
consequence of peripneumony, when the expectora- 
tion becomes more copious and purulent. 

2. In emaciation from measles, (Schoenheide); from 
wounds and ulcers with great discharge, (Plenk); af- 
ter salivation; and from actual ulcers in the lungs, 
when there is no fever, (Scopoli, ) especially after ne- 
elected colds, or from translated morbid matter. In 
a high degree of the disease it does little good, but 
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the night sweats are diminished by it, (Millin.) In 
pituitous phthisis it is of great service. a vets 

4. In hemoptysis, (Frize.) 

5. In chincough, (Tode.) 

6. In diabetes, as a tonic and palliative remedy. — 
It is commonly exhibited in decoction with water, broth, 
or milk, after the bitter has been extracted from it by steep- 
ing it in warm water; or in substance, boiled in chocolate 
‘or cocoa, or made into a jelly with boiling water. Half an 
ounce, or an ounce, must be used daily, and continued for 
some time. Proust disbelieves its specific virtues, but re- 
commends it strongly as an article of diet in times of scar- 
city, and asa very convenient antiscorbutic vegetable in long 
sea-Vvoyages. 1. ones 


Sp. 115. Lichen rocetia. Dub. it 
Orchill. ; ; : ead 2 I 
- Of: —Litmus, turnsole. | 
Litmus, lacmus tinctorius. Dub. 


Tuis lichen is found in Guernsey and Portland island, 
but it is from the Canary islands that it is chiefly obtained. 
It is not sold in the state of the plant merely dried, but ma- 
nufactured by the Dutch into a paste, called Litmus, Orseille 
en pate. It is sold in square masses, about an inch in 
length, and half an inch in breadth and thickness, hard and 
brittle, having the appearance of a violet coloured earth, 
with white spots. It has a violet smell, probably from the | 
addition of orris root powder; and when tasted, speedily 
tinges the saliva, and gives a sense of heat in the mouth. ff 
This paste is prepared by making the lichen undergo a kind ff 
of fermentation in vats with urine and lime-water, forming ff 
the whole into a pulp, and then dividing it into squares to 
dry. 3 i Tn i 
oe is chiefly used as a dye-stuff,. and by chemists as j} 
a very valuable test of the presence of uncombined acids. 
‘I must confess my ignorance of the grounds upon which 
the Dublin College have introduced it into their Materia } 
Medica. ‘The translator of the Pharmacopeeia merely says, 

‘¢ It has been used medicinally with an intention of allay-| 
“ing the tickling attendant on phthisis, and in hysterical § 
¢ coughs.” 


Limon. Dub. Lond. See Cirrus. 
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Linum. | 
Willd. g. 590. Smith, g. 163. PAhteenka Pentagynit = 
Nat. ord. Gruinales, Linn., Linacee, Juss. 


CN onl hee Smith. Linum vusiratissimum. £d. tied. 
— Dub. 


Common flax. 


Off: — The seed. 


SEMINA LINI USITATISSIMI. Ed. Lond. 

SEMINA LIN}. Dub. 

Tis valuable annual plant is said to have come original- 
ly from those parts of Egypt which are exposed to the in- 
undations of the Nile. It now grows wild in the fields in 
the south of England, and is cultivated 1 in large deere 
It flowers in J uly. 

‘Linseed contains about one-fifth of mucilage, and one- 
sixth of fixed oil. The mucilage resides entirely in the skin, 
and is separated by infusion or decoction. The oil is sepa- 
rated by expression. It is one. of the cheapest fixed oils; 
but is generally rancid and nauseous, and unfit for internal 
use. The cake which remains after the expression of the 
oil contains the farinaceous and mucilaginous part of the 
seed, and is used in fattening cattle, under the name of pil: 
alee | 

Medical use.—Linseed is emollient and deddslcene The 
entire seeds are used in cataplasms. The infusion is much 
employed as a pectoral drink, and in ardor urine, nephritic 
pains, and during the exhibition of corrosive sublimate. 


Sp. 26. Willd. ; 3 8p. 4. Smith. Linum carHarticum. Dub. 
Lond. 


Purging flax. Mill-mountain. 
Officinal——Herba. The herb. 
LINUM CATHARTICUM. Lond. 
HeERBA LINI caTHARTICI. Dub. 


Tus is an annual indigenous plant, found wild on dry 
meadows and pastures. It flowers from June to August. It 
is extremely bitter. An infusion in water or whey of a hand- 
ful of the fresh herb, or a drachm of it in substance, when 
dried, is said to purge without inconvenience. 


LITHARGYRUM. Dub. She PLUMBUM. 
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Litnrum saticaria. Dub. | 
Willd. 'g. 951, sp. 1. Smith, g. 223, sp. 1. Didone 
Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Craegilbbth lias Fin’ Sahcarie, Ju uss, 


_ Parple-spiked Willowstrife, Loosestrife. 


Officinal.—The herb. 
~HERBA LITHRI SALIcARI£Z. Dub. 


Tuts perennial plant is indigenous, and grows in marshes, 
and on the banks of rivers. ‘The dried leaves have a herba- 
ceous, somewhat astringent taste, and when moistened soon 
give out a ropy mucilage. . Hence it is difficult to swallow 
the powder mixed with water. 

The decoction of this plant has been long celebrated in 
Ireland in diarrhoeas. In the same disease, it is a popular 
remedy in Sweden ; and De*Haen and Stérk and others have 
given it with success in laxity of the intestines from an accu- 
mulation of sordes. After premising a purgative, a drachm 
or more of the powder may be given morning and evening 
or three times a-day. Its properties are evidently mucila- 
ginous and astringent. 


Lirmus. Dub. See Licuen. 
Lyrtra vEstcatoria. Lond. 1809. See Cae 
| Macis. Dub. See Messier 


MAGNESIE SUBCARBONAS. Lond. 
Subcarbonate of magnesia. 


Tuis salt, for the preparation of which a formula is given 
by all the Colleges, is now also introduced into the materia 
medica by that of London, and with justice, as it is never 
prepared by the apothecary himself. | 

In commerce, the greatest part of the carbonate of magne- 
sia is made by mixing solutions of the muriate of magnesia 
and subcarbonate of ammonia. The former of these salts is 
-procured in a state of solution at the salt works, where it re- 
mains dissolved in the liquid in the pan after the muriate of 
soda has crystallized from the sea water. The subcarbonate 
of ammonia employed in the manufacture of carbonate of 
magnesia is used, either pure or impure, as it comes from 
soot or bones when they are exposed to a strong heat ina 
retort. The subcarbonate of ammonia is gener ally prefer- 
red to any other carbonate, because it may be recovered 
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from the muriate of ammonia, which, as well as the carbo- 
nate of magnesia, is produced by the double decomposition 
of the muriate of magnesia and subcarbonate of ammonia. 
Though the most of the carbonate of magnesia is made in 
the manner now described, the purest is manufactured by 
mixing solutions of the subcarbonate of potass and muriate 


of magnesia. — 


Macnesrx sucpus, s. s. Sulphas magnesiz purificata. L. 
SULPHAS MAGNESIZ. Jd. Rene to eat iad) +l its 

SULPHAS MAGNESIA, olim Sal catharticum amarum. Dub. 
Sulphate of magnesia. Epsom salt. Bitter purging salt. 


Tuis salt is contained in several mineral. springs, and also 


in sea-water, from which it is obtained by evaporation. It 
crystallizes in tetrahedral prisms, has a very bitter taste, and 


is soluble in its own weight of water at 60°, and in three- 
fourths of its weight of boiling water. Sulphate of magnesia 


effloresces. By the action of heat it undergoes the watery 


fusion, and loses its water of crystallization, but does not 
part with its acid. It is decomposed by baryta, strontia, the 
alkalies, and all the salts formed by these salifiable bases, 
excepting the alkaline muriates ; and by the nitrate, muriate, 
and carbonate of lime. | : 
Medical use.—It is a mild and gentle purgative, operating 
with sufficient efficacy, and in general with ease and safety, 
rarely occasioning any gripes, sickness, or the other incon- 
veniences of resinous purgatives. From one to eight drachms 
may be dissolved for a dose in a proper quantity of common 
water. The solution may likewise be so managed as to pro- 
mote evacuation by the other emunctories; if the patient be 
kept warm, it increases perspiration: and by moderate ex- 
ercise in the cool air, the urinary discharge. Some allege 
that this salt has a peculiar effect in allaying pain, as in co- 
lic, even independently of evacuation. It has of late. years 
almost superseded the use of sulphate of soda. | 
It is also used for the preparation of the carbonate of mag- 
nesla. 


Masornana. Dub. See OrnIGANUM. 


Matva sytvestris, Ed. Lond. | 
Willd. g. 1290, sp. 43. Smith, g. 317, sp. 1. Monadelphia 
Polyandria.—Nat. ord. Columnifere, Linn., Malvacee, Juss, 
Common mallow. | | 


Of—-The leaves and flowers. 
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a) HERBA MaLvV# syLvestris. Ed. 
Marva. Lond. ae 
6) FLoREs MALVm& syLvEstRis. Ed. ; 


Tuis is a perennial plant, common in Britain, under hed- 
ges, near footpaths, and among rubbish. It flowers from 
May to August. 

The whole plant abounds with mucilage. Decoctions of 
the leaves are sometimes employed in dysenteries, heat, and 
sharpness of urine, and in general for obtunding acrimonious 
humours; their principal use is in emollient glysters, cata- 
plasms, and fomentations. 


Maweanesium. Dub. 
Manganese; the black oxide of Manganese. | 


‘Tus metallic oxide is now, for the first time, introduced 
into the materia medica. It is to be regretted that the Dub- 
lin College has given, as the officinal name of the oxide, that 
which scientifically belongs to the metal. 

Manganese. Small whitish grey globules; specific gra- 
vity 6.850; very hard and very brittle; very difficult of fu- 
sion ; very ‘oxidizable by exposure to air; decomposes water 
rapidly ; ; is oxidized by the sulphuric and nitric acids; burns 
when strongly heated in oxygen or chlorine ; combines with 
many metals. According to Berzelius, it forms a sub-oxide, 
containing two proportions of metal, 3.5 = 7 and one of 
oxygen 1 = 8; three oxides containing 1, 2, and 3 propor- 
tions of oxygen to one of metal, and two acids containing 
4 and 5 proportions of oxygen to one of metal. . These ox- 
ides colour glass brown, violet, or red, and destroy the co- 
Jour of glass coloured by iron. 

Manganese is found, 


I. Metallic. 
1. Native manganese. 


II. Oxidized. Grey ore, containing its hack oxide. | 
1. Foliated grey ore. 
2. Radiated. 
3. Compact. 
4, Karthy. 


Ill. Sulphuretted. The black ore. 
IV. Carbonated. ‘The red ore. 


The varieties of the grey ore are the most common. It is 
found in greatest purity at Exeter, and at Howth near Dub- 
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lm. It is chiefly used for destroying the colour which iron 
imparts to glass, and has hence been called Glass-maker’s 
soap, and for preparing the oxymuriatic acid, now so much 


| used in bleaching. ‘The recent application of the same acid 
| to the destruction of contagion, and to other medical purpo- 
| ses, has procured the black oxide of manganese a place in 


the list of the materia medica. | 


‘Mawna. Succusconcretus Fraxini orni. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Manna, the concrete juice of the manna ash. 


Tue tree which is indicated as yielding the officinal man- 


| na is the Fraxinus ornus. Willd. g. 1908, sp. 15. Polyga- 
| mia Diecia.—Nat. ord. Ascyrbidee, Linn., Jasminee, Juss. 
| It is obtained from other species of fraxinus besides the or- 


nus, and especially from the rotundifolia. It is. principally 


| collected in Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily. In the warmest 
| season of the year, from the middle of June to the end of 
| July, a clear juice exudes from the stem and branches of 
| these trees, which, when naturally concreted on the plants, 
| and scraped off, is called Manna in the tear; but if allowed 
| to exude on straws, or chips of wood fastened to the tree, it 
| is called canulated or flaky manna. The common or fat 
| manna is got by incisions made after the spontaneous exuda- 
| tion is over, and is in larger masses, and of a redder colour. 
| The best Calabrian manna is in oblong, light friable pieces 
_ or flakes, of a whitish or pale yellow colour, and somewhat 
| transparent. The inferior kinds are moist, unctuous, and 
| dark coloured. : 


Denon, in his travels in Sicily, has given an account of the 


| manna produced there, which, though less known, is dearer 
| than that of Calabria, and preferred to it. The heat of the 
| sun coagulates the frothy juice which exudes, and: gives it 


the form of stalactites. i102 . 
Olivier mentions different kinds of manna found in Persia, 

one called Cherker, more purgative than Calabrian manna, 

got from the north of Khorassan and Little Tartary; an- 


| other very good to eat, which must be collected before sun- 


rise, hecause it melts with the heat of the sun; and a third, 
called Therenjabri, the product of the Hedysarum alagi, in the 
warmest provinces of Persia and Arabia. 

Manna appears often to be formed and deposited by in- 
sects. Manna is said to be sometimes counterfeited bya 
composition of sugar and honey, mixed with a little scam- 
mony: there is also a factitious manna, which is white and 
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dry, said to be composed of sugar, manna, and some pur- 
gative ingredient, boiled to a proper consistence. ‘This may 
be distinguished by its weight, solidity and transparent 
whiteness, and by its taste, which is different from that of 
manna. | 7 

Manna dissolves in alcohol. A saturated hot alcoholic 
solution on cooling concretes into a perfectly dry, white, © 
spongy, crystallized mass. When much less concentrated, ~ 
it deposités a congeries of most beautiful snow-white acicular | 
crystals. A saturated solution in boiling water also forms } 
a solid crystallized mass on cooling. i" 

Medical use—Manna is a mild agreeable laxative, and 
may be given with safety to children and pregnant women : 
nevertheless, in some particular constitutions, it acts very 
unpleasantly, producing flatulency, and distension of the vis- 
cera: these inconveniences may be prevented by the addi- 
tion of any grateful warm aromatic. Manna operates so 
weakly as not to produce the full effect of a cathartic, un- 
less taken in large doses; and hence it is rarely given by it- 
self with this intention. It may be commodiously dissolved. 
in the purging mineral waters, or joined with the cathartic 
salts, senna, rhubarb, or the like. | 


M ARMOR ALBUM. ond. See Carx. 


MarruBiuM vuueare. Fd. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1111, sp. 8. Smith, g. 270, sp. 1. Didynamia 
Gymnospermia.—Nat. ord. Verticillate, Linn., Labiate, Juss. 

White horehound. ’ 

Off:-—The leaves. 

HERBA MARRUBII VULGARIS. Ld. | 

FoLiaA MARRUBII ALBI. Dub. 

Marrvusium. Lond. 

Tuis is a perennial plant, which grows wild on road-sides, 
and among rubbish, and flowers in July. ‘The leaves have 
a very strong, not disagreeable smell, and a roughish very 
bitter taste. They promote the fluid secretions in general, 
and, liberally taken, loosen the belly. 


Marum syriacum. Dub. See TEucnium. 


Mex. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Honey. 
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. 'Turgas a well-known substance; and although it is most 
probably of vegetable origin, itis not procured im any quan- 
tity except as an animal excretion from the bee (apis mellifi- 
ca.) This industrious insect, in the summer-time, flies from 
flower to flower, to collect the sweet juice secreted in them. 
| When sufficiently loaded, it returns to its hive, where it de- 
posites the honey, as a supply of winter’s food, in the cells 
of the comb it has prepared of wax to receive it. What 
| change it undergoes in the body of the insect is unknown; - 
| but it is certain that honey varies very much, according to the 
| nature of the plants from which it is collected. 

* The best honey is that which is freest from colour, and 
| contains the largest grains when it coneretes. For medical 
| use, it should also be as free of flavour as possible. ‘That 
| obtained from: young bees, and which flows spontaneously 
| from the combs, is the purest and finest, and is known by 
| the-name of Virgin honey. When separated from the wax 
| by expression, it is less pure; and there is another sort still 
inferior, obtained by heating the combs before they are put 
| into the press. 5 fen : : pear of 
| » Honey consists principally of sugar, but it also probably 
| contains mucilage and an acid, and is often impregnated with 
| the essential oil of the flowers from which the bees have 
| gathered it, as in the perfumed honey of the Crimea. In 
| some parts of Asia and America, poisonous honey is met 
| with from the bees feeding on poisonous fiowers. Neumann 
exsiccated honey in the water-bath : the vapour which arose, 
| he says, took fire on the approach of a candle; and diffused 
its smell widely; and the liquor which was condensed was 
| manifestly impregnated both with the smell and taste of 
| honey, and amounted to three ounces, from eight of honey. 
| Dissolved in water, it undergoes the vinous fermentation, 
| forming mead. ‘Treated with alcohol, Proust says it may be 
separated into two kinds of sugar, one liquid, and the other 
erystalline. 'Cavellazzi obtained: crystals from it, by satura- 
ting its acid with carbonate of lime. It is converted into 
oxalic acid by the action of nitric acid. ” tig 
| | Med: use—From the earliest ages, honey has been employ- 
| ed asa medicine. Besides the general properties of saccha- 
rine bodies, it possesses others peculiar to itself, probably de- 
pending on the presence of an acid. For internal use, sugar 
| is commonly to be preferred, as honey, in some constitutions, 
produces gripes and colic pains. From its stimulus, how- 
ever, it forms an excellent gargle, and facilitates the expec- 
| toration of viscid phlegm ; and it is sometimes employed as 
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an emollient application to abscesses, and as a detergent to 

ulcers. It is also preferable to sugar in forming electuaries, 

as it is not so apt to payetalige ; 


~MELALEUCA LEUCADENDRON. id. Dub. " 

Merarevuca casuputi. Lond. 

Willd. g. 1428. Species nova. Polijnslelohie Piolpitnibiies 
—Nat. ord. Hesperidee, Linn., Myrtinee, Juss. 

The broad-leaved cajeput tree. 


Off-—The essential oil called Cajeput oil. 


OLEUM VOLATILE MELALEUCH LEUCADENDRI. Ed. 
CaJUPUTI OLEUM, oleum essentiale. Lond. 
OLEUM cAsEpuT. Dub. 


- Tue tree which furnishes the cajeput oil is frequent on the 
mountains of Amboyna, and the other Molucca islands. Drs 
Maton and Smith have lately examined specimens of this 
tree, which correspond with Rumphius, tab. 1%, vol. ii. ; and, 
as an unclassified species, have named it Melaleuca cajuputi. 
But, as Thunberg says, it is got from the leucadendron, per- 
. haps both species “yield it. Indeed, Rumphius himself would 
lead us to the same opinion. The oil is obtained by distilla- 
tion from the dried leaves, and is prepared in great quanti- , 
ties, especially in the island of Banda, and sent to Holland 
in copper flasks. As it comes to us, it is of a green colour, 
very limpid, lighter than water, of a strong smell, resembling 
camphor, and has a strong pungent taste, like that of carda- _ 
moms. It burns entirely away, without leaving any resi- 
duum. It is often adulterated with other essential oils, co- 
loured with the resin of milfoil. When rectified, it is co- 
lourless; but Mr Brande did not detect in any of the spe- 
cimens which he analyzed, copper, to which its colour used 
to be ascribed. 

Medical use.—Like other aromatic oils, it is highly stimu- 
lating, and is principally recommended in hysteria, epilepsy, 
flatulent colic, and paralysis of the tongue. ‘The dose is from 
one to four drops on a lump of sugar. 

It is applied externally, where a warm and peculiar stimu- 
lus is requisite; and is employed for restoring vigour after 
luxations and sprains ; ; and for easing violent pain in gouty 
and rheumatic cases, in toothach, and similar affections. 


MELIssa OFFICINALIS. Ed. | 
Willd. g. 1118, sp. 1. Didynamia Gymnosper mia—Nat. 
ord. Verticillate, open Labiate, Juss.. 


Balm. 





i) 
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Of-—The herb. ; 
FoLiA MELISSZ OFFICINALIS. Ed. 


Baum is a perennial plant, which grows wild on the Alps 
and Pyrennees, and is frequently cultivated in our gardens. 
It has a pleasant smell, and a weak, roughish, aromatic taste. 
The young shoots have the strongest flavour; the flowers, 
and the herb itself, when old, or produced in very moist rich 
soils, or rainy seasons, are much weaker, both in smell and 
taste. . 

It is principally used in the form of a watery infusion, which 
is drunk in the manner of tea. ? 


MENISPERMUM coccuLUs. Ed. | 
Willd. g. 1826, sp.'%. Dicecia Dodecandria.— Nat. ord. 
Sarmentacee, Linn., Menispermee, Juss. | 3 


Cocculus Indicus. 


Off-—The berry. 
Bacc& MENISPERMI COCCULI. 


_ Tuas tree is a native of Ceylon, Malabar, Java, and other 
places of India. ‘The nuts are about the size of large peas, 
of a grey colour, and wrinkled surface. ‘They contain a kid- 
ney-shaped seed, within a very thick shell. 4 ounces of the 
nut gave | ounce of the seeds. ‘The shell has little taste. The 
seed is intensely bitter, and very acrid. M. Boullay analysed 
them, and found them to contain about half their weight of a 
iconcrete waxy oil, albumen, a particular colouring matter, a 
new bitter poisonous principle, Picrotoxia, lignin, and various 
saline matters. In later experiments, M. Boullay detected 
a peculiar acid, to which he has given the name of Menis- 
ermic. Picrotoxia is obtained by digesting for a day a de- 
coction of the berry upon caustic magnesia. It is then to 
be treated with alcohol, which dissolves out the picrotoxia, 
and this may be purified by evaporation and repeating the 
solution, and if much coloured, by the addition of animal 
charcoal. It has the form of quadrangular prisms, white, 
brilliant, semitransparent, and extremely bitter ; it is soluble 
in 3 parts of alcohol, in 25 of boiling, and 50 of cold water. 
It is soluble in the common alkalies, and in acetic and weak 
nitric acid. It:melts by heat, and chars, and contains no 
azote. WVauquelin got a substance very similar from the 
Daphne alpina. Picrotoxia resembles camphor in its action, 
but is much more powerful and deleterious. 

Med. use.—The extract has been lately recommended by 

2C2 
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M. Fouquier of Paris in paralysis. I have tried it, and 
found it much less energetic than considering its nature and 
the small proportion of extract obtained I expected. It 
seemed to act as a tonic, and to keep the bowels in a good 
state; but I observed no narcotic or stimulant effects... The 
“cocculus indicus is used to intoxicate fishes, in order that 
they may be caught; and it is said to be employed by some 
porter brewers to give bitterness to their beer, and to ren- 
der it more intoxicating.- An ointment made with it. has 
long been a domestic remedy i in some places to kill vermin 
on the head, and is successfully applied in cases of tinea 
capitis. 











MENTHA. . | ie 

Willd. g. 1102. Smith, g. 262. Heda felts Sees mid. 
—wNat. ord. Verticillate, fcc Labiate, Juss. - : 

Sp. %. Willd. sp. 3. Smith. Mrnrua viruprs. Lond. ‘Dub. 

Spearmint. 

Of—The plant. | 

MENTHA virIDIS. Lond. 

FOLIA MENTHE SATIVE. Dub. 


SPEARMINT is perennial, and a native of Britain. It] 
flowers in August. The leaves have a warm, roughish,} 
somewhat bitter taste, and a strong, not unpleasant, aromatic 
smell, Their virtues are stomachic and carminative. | 


“Sp. 13. Willd. sp. 4. Smith. Mentna pipenita. Ed. Dil. 
Lond. 
_ Peppermint. 
Of. —The plant. 


 HERBA MENTHE PIPERIT®. iid. 
MeENTHA PIPERITA. Lond. 
HERBA MENTHE PIPERITIDIS. Dub. 


Tris species of mint is also perennial, and a native 6 
Britain, where it is cultivated in very great quantities, fol} 
the sake of its essential oil. It flowers in August and Sep | 
‘tember. | 
~- 'The leaves have a strong, rather agreeable ‘smell, ‘atid | 
‘pungent, aromatic taste, somewhat resembling that of pep) 
per, “and. accompanied with a peculiar sensation of coldtiess)) 
Its predominant constituents are essential oil and camphor} 
both of which rise in distillation, and are combined in whaj 
is called Oil of Peppermint. 
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Med. use.—Peppermint is principally used as a carmina- 
tive and antispasmodic. The distilled water is a domestic 
remedy for flatulent colic, and the essential oil is often given 
with advantage, in doses of a few drops, in cramps of the 
| stomach. 


Sp. 20. Willd. sp. 12. Smith. Menria putecium. Ed. 
| Lond. Dub. 

| Penny-royal. 

Of-—The herb. 

JIERBA MENTHE PULEGII. Ld, 

Puteagium. Lond. Dub. 

|. Tus is also perennial, and a native of Britain. It flowers 
}in September. In its sensible qualities it is warm, pungent, 
| and aromatic, somewhat similar to spearmint, but less agree- 
jable. It is seldom used, 


MenyanTues TriroLiatTa. Lid. Lond. Dub. | 
Willd. g. 299, sp. 4. Smith, g. 84, sp. 1.  Pentandria Mo- 
| nogynia.—Nat. ord. Rotacee, [sima® Gentiane, Juss. 


Buckbean, Marsh trefoil. 
Off-—The leaves. 


FoLiA MENYANTHIS TRIFOLIATEH. /¢d. 
MenyantHes. ond. ihn 
TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. Dub. 


. Tuis perennial plant is very common in marshy situations, 
fe and is one of the most beautiful of our native flowers, It 
E 





flowers in June and July. 
The leaves grow, by threes, on footstalks. They are ex- 
cessively bitter, and their bitterness is extracted by infusion. 
‘They are said to be sometimes used in brewing ale, and that 
one ounce will go as far as half a pound of hops. 

Medical use.—A drachm of them in powder purges and 
vomits. In infusion or extract, they have been recommend- 
ed in intermittents, and in eral cachectic and cutaneous 
diseases. The dose of the extract is from ten to. twenty 
grains, Daisies 


Mezerron. Dub. See DAPHNE. 


MiLLErEDA. Dub. See Oniscus. - 
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MomorpbIca ELATERIUM. Lond. Dub. 

Moneecia Syngenesia. Willd. g. ‘7139, sp. 13. —Nat. ord. 
Cucurbitacee, Linn. Juss. 

Wild cucumber. 

Of:-—The fresh fruit when almost ripe. 


a) KLATERII PEPONES. Pepones recentes. Lond. 
ELATERIUM; fructus. Dub. 
6) Evarertum. Ed. 


Turs plant is a native of the south of Europe, and is per- | 
ennial. When cultivated in this country it does not sur- 
vive the winter. The fruit is oblong, about an inch and a 
half long, and an inch in diameter. It is of a green colour, 
and beset with stiff hairs. When nearly ripe, it bursts on 
a slight touch, separates from its stalk, and sheds its seeds 
with great violence. From this circumstance it was na- 
med by the Greeks Elaterium, which name was also applied. 
to the only officinal preparation, and in that sense it is now | 
used by the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges. 

Dr Clutterbuck has lately ascertained that the active prin- 
ciple of wild cucumber is contained almost exclusively in 
the juice around the seeds, and that genuine elaterium is 
the matter which subsides spontaneously from this juice ob- 
tained without pressure. He found that the eighth part of a | 
grain thus prepared seldom failed to purge violently, and of 
this, according to the experiments of Mr Barry, from 55 to 64 
per cent. only were soluble in alcohol of 0.809. ‘The chemical 
constitution of the elaterium of commerce has been investi- 
gated by Dr Paris. Alcohol of 0.817 dissolved only 16 per 
cent, and water afterwards 59; inversely water first applied 
dissolved 40, alcohol afterwards only 5 per cent. His re- 
sults are water 4, extractive 26, fecula (starch) 28, gluten 5, 
woody matter 25, elatin and bitter principle 12. The bit- 
ter principle is in itself not purgative, but quickens the ac- 
tion of the elatin when combined with it. Elatin he con- 
siders as a new principle, of a green colour, soft, consider- 
ably heavier than water, not in the least bitter, inflammable, 
and burning with smoke and an aromatic odour, insoluble, 
in water, soluble in alcohol, forming a beautiful green solu-} 
.tion, from which it is precipitated by water, and soluble in} 
alkalies. In very minute quantities it purges. | 

Dr Paris says, that when elaterium has a dark green co- | 
lour approaching to black, is compact and very heavy, and } 
breaks with a shining resinous fracture, we may jee it asf 
an inferior article. 
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| Med. use.—In a few grains it operates as a drastic purga- 
tive; and was sometimes used in dropsies. It is high priced 
and seldom used, though recommended by Dr Ferriar. 


Morus nicra. 
-Monecia Tetandria. Willd. g. 1664, ay, 5.—Nat. ord. 
Scab ide, Linn., Urticee, Juss.. 


Mulberry tree. 
Of-—The fruit. 
Bacca# mori. Lond. 


Tus tree, which is supposed to have come originally Eoin 
Persia, bears the cold of our winters, and ripens its fruit in 
England. ‘The fruit has the same properties with other sub- 
acid fruits. Its j juice contains tartaric acid. 


Moscuus. Hd. Dub. Concretum sui generis. Lond. 
Musk. 


Tue musk animal, Moschus Moschiferus, is an inhabitant 
of the most elevated region of Asia, particularly of the Al- 
tayan Alps, and the mountains which divide Thibet from 
China. It is gentle and timid, and its chase is difficult and 
dangerous. It is about three feet in length, and in its 
heral form resembles the deer tribe. In the male, behind 
the navel, and before the prepuce, there is situated.an oval 
| bag, flat on one side, and convex on the other, about three 
inches long, and two broad, projecting about an inch, and 
having a small open orifice, beset with short hairs. In the. 
|. young animal it is empty, but in the adult it is filled with a 
|. secreted matter, known by the name of Musk. When the 
| bag becomes too full, the animal expresses part of its 
contents, by rubbing ‘cit against stones or trees. The 
musk expressed in this manner is said to be the purest, but 
none of it probably reaches this country. The best musk 
is brought from Tonquin, an inferior sort from Agria and 
Bengal, and a still worse from Russia. 

Fine musk comes to us in round thin bladders, which are 
generally about the size of a pigeon’s egg, covered with short 
_ brown hairs, lined with a thin “ir own membrane, well filled, 
and without any appearance of having been opened. The 
musk itself is dry, with a kind of unctuosity, of a dark red- 
dish brown or rusty blackish colour, in small round grains, 
with very few hard black clots, and perfectly free from sandy, 
or other visible foreign matter. If chewed, and rubbed with 
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a knife on paper, it looks smooth, bright, yellowish, and is 
free from grittiness. Laid on a red-hot iron, it catches flame, 
and burns almost entirely away, leaving only an exceedingly 
small quantity of light greyish ashes. The largest and full- 
est bag scarcely contains more than two drachms of musk. 

Its taste is somewhat bitterish, and its smell extremely 
powerful and peculiar. Neumann got from thirty grains of 
musk twelve of watery and four of alcoholic extract ; and in- 
versely, ten of alcoholic, and six of watery. Its smell and 
taste were elevated in distillation with water, but not with 
alcohol. Neither the fixed nor volatile oils dissolve it. 

The very great price of musk has given rise to many modes 
of adulterating it. ‘To increase its weight, sand, and even 
particles of lead, are introduced through very small openings 
into the bags. ‘The real musk is frequently abstracted from 
the bag, and its place supplied with dried blood, coarsely 
powdered, or some mixture with asphaitum. These adul- 
terations are to be detected by discovering that the bag has 
been opened. ‘The presence of blood is also known by the 
fetid smell it emits when heated sufficiently, and by the for- 
mation of ammonia, when rubbed with potass. Asphaltum 
is known by its shining fracture, and melting on hot iron, 
while musk is converted into charcoal. But there are even 
artificial bags filled with a composition containing some real 
musk. These are in general thicker, and covered with 
longer hair, and want the internal brown membrane which 
lines the real musk-bag. | 

Medical use.-—Musk is still believed by some to be a medi- 

cine of very great efficacy. According to them, properly ad- — 
ministered, it sometimes succeeds in the most desperate cir- 
cumstances; it raises the pulse, without heating much; al- 
lays: spasms, and operates remarkably on the brain, increa- 
sing the powers of thought, sensation, and voluntary mo- 
tion. , , 
It may be employed in the last stage of typhus fever, es- 
pecially when attended with delirium, or spasmodic affection 
of any particular organ, or of the whole system, or subsultus 
tendinum, &c. It is also used with benefit in exanthematous 
and phlegmonic diseases, accompanied with typhoid fever ; 
and in many spasmodic affections, as chincough, epilepsy, 
trismus, &c. | 

It is most conveniently given in substance in powder, in 
doses of three grains or upwards, repeated every one or two 
hours. Its best preparation is the tincture. 
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Myristica mMoscHatTa. Ld. Lond. 
Myristica OFFICINALIS. Dub. | 
Willd. g. 1351, sp. 1. Monecia Monandria.—Nat. ord. ¢ 
Oleracee, Linn., Myristicee, Juss. 
- The nutmeg tree. 
-Off-—Nutmeg ; oil of nutmeg; oil of mace. 
a) NvucLEUs MYRISTICE MoscHATE. Lid. 
Nuctei Myristicz. Lond. 
Nux moscuata. Dub. 


6) INvVoLUCRUM NUCLEI MYRISTICEH MOSCHATE, vulgo MA- 
cis. Ed. : 


Macis, Nucis moschate involucrum. Dub. 
¢) OLEUM ESSENTIALE NuUCIS MOSCHATE. Dub. 
d) OLEUM EXPRESSUM NUCIs MoscHaTa. Dub, 
OLEUM EXPRESSUM NUCLEORUM MyRISTICz. Lond, 
Te tree which furnishes this elegant spice is a native of 
the Molucca islands, and is cultivated in Banda, from which 
all Europe has been hitherto supplied with mace and nut- 
}meg. The entire fruit, or drupes, is about the size of a peach, 
}and is marked with a longitudinal furrow. ‘The external 
| covering is smooth, fleshy and bitter. As the fruit ripens, 
| this bursts, and discloses the mace, which is the arillus, ap- 
pearing as a soft membrane, divided into narrow branched 
slips, very unctuous, of a dark red colour, and aromatic fla- 





/vour. Within the mace is inclosed the nut, which consists 


.of a brown, thin, hard shell, and a fatty parenchymatous 
| kernel, of an oval shape. ‘The fruit is gathered three times 
a-year. ‘The external covering is separated on the spot, and 
the mace and nut carried home, where they are careful- 
dy dried in the sun. After they are dried, the nutmegs are 
dipt in lime water, and the mace is sprinkied with salt wa- 
ter, probably to preserve them from the attacks of insects. | 
Mace, by drying, acquires a reddish-yellow colour. When 
good, it is flexible, thin, oily, of a deep colour, has a strong 
agreeable smell, and an aromatic, bitterish acrid taste. When 
brittle, divided into fewer slips, of a whitish, or a pale yellow 
colour, and of little smell or taste, it is to be rejected. 
Neumann got from 7680 parts of mace 300 of volatile oil 
heavier than water, on which its flavour depends.. Mace 
also yields an expressed oil less consistent than that of nut- 
megs. | 
Nuémegs are oval, flattened at both ends, of a grey-brown 
colour, and reticularly furrowed on the outside, of a yellow 


- 


| 
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colour within, variegated with brown undulating lines, solid, 
hard, unctuous to the feel, and’ easily cut with a knife, and 
‘ have a balsamic smell, and agreeable aromatic taste. The 
small round nutmegs are better than the large oval ones; and 
they should have a strong smell and taste, and should neither 
be worm-eaten, musty, nor variegated with black lines, Their 
activity is, however, confined to the dark-coloured veins, 
which are not apt to be worm-eaten. 

Volatile oil of nutmeg.—By distillation nutmegs yield a 
considerable quantity of essential oil, of a whitish yellow co- 
lour, lighter than water, and possessing the aromatic taste 
and smell in an eminent'degree. In doses of a few drops, it 
is a powerful carminative and stomachic. icabore 

Expressed oil of mace. Nutmegs also yield by expression 
a considerable quantity of limpid yellow oil, which, on cool-— 
ing, acquires a sebaceous consistence. ‘They are first'beaten 
to a soft paste ina warm mortar, then inclosed in a linen 
bag, exposed to the vapour of hot water, and squeezed in a 
press, of which the plates have been heated. 

It is a mixture of the volatile oil on which the flavour de- 
pends, and of a fixed oil, of a white colour, without taste er 
smell; and as the properties which characterize it depend 
on the presence of the volatile oil, the denomination of Fix- 
ed oil is less correct than that of Expressed oil, given from 
the manner of its preparation. | 

In the shops we meet with three sorts of unctuous sub- 
stances called Oil of mace, though really expressed from the 
nutmeg. The best is brought direct from “the East Indies, 
in stoné jars; this is of a thick consistence, of the colour of 
mace, and of an agreeable fragrant smell. The second sort, 
which is paler coloured, and much inferior in quality, comes 
from Holland, in sclid masses, generally flat, and of a square 
figure. The third, which is the worst of all, and usually 
called Common oil of mace, is an artificial composition of 
suet, palm oil, and the like, flavoured with a little genuine 
oil of nutmeg. ‘7680 of the second sort yielded to Neumann 
330 volatile oil heavier than water, 2880 of fluid expressed 
oil, and 4560 of solid but fusible sebaceous matter, perfect- 
ly insipid, inodorous, and of a chalky whiteness. | 

Med. use.—Both mace and nutmegs are rather to be con- 
sidered as aromatic spices, than as articles of medicine. From | 
the essential oil they contain, they are heating and stimula- § 
ting ; and they are added to other medicines for the sake of | 
their agreeable flavour. 
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MyroxyLon peruirerum. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 829, sp... Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Leguminose, sect. Papilionacec, Juss. i 
| Sweet-smelling balsam tree. 
| Of-—The balsam called Peruvian balsam. 
~ BaLsAMUM MYROXYLI PERUIFERI. Ed. 
BatsamuM PERUvIANUM. Lond. Dub. 


|. Tuts tree grows in the warmest provinces of South Ameri- 
ca, and is remarkable for its elegant appearance. | Every part 
_of it abounds with resinous juice; even the leaves are full of 
| transparent resinous points, like those of the orange tree. 

|. The balsam, as brought to us, is commonly of the consis- 
tence of thin honey, of a reddish brown colour, inclining to 
| black, an agreeable aromatic smell, and a very hot biting 
| taste. wie 

| It is said to be obtained by boiling’ the cuttings of the twigs 
| in water, and skimming off with a spoon the balsam, which 
/ swims on the top. at 

|  Byincision this tree yields a much more fragrant white or 
| colourless balsam, which, when inspissated by the heat of the 
| sun, forms the red or dry balsam of Peru; but it is very 
| rarely used in Britain, and almost never to be met with in 
| our shops. | 

| Peruvian balsam consists of a volatile oil, resin, and ben- 
| zoic acid ; it is, accordingly, entirely soluble in alcohol, and 
in essential oils. Water dissolves part of the benzoic acid, 
| and fixed oil combines with the resin. It may-be suspend- 
ed in water by trituration with mucilage and yolk of egg. 

|. Medical use.—Balsam of Peru is a very warm aromatic me- 
_ dicine, considerably hotter and more acrid than copaiva. Its 
| effects are stimulating and tonic. Hence its use in some 
| kinds of asthmas, gonorrhoeas, dysenteries, suppressions of 
the uterine discharges, and other disorders proceeding from 
debility. Itis also employed externally for cleansing and 
healing wounds and ulcers, and sometimes against palsies and 
rheumatic pains. 





Myrrua, gummi-resina. Dub. Ed. Arboris nondum de- 
scripte gummi-resina. Lond. 7 

Myrrh. The gum-resin of a non-descript tree. 

THE tree which produces this gum-resin is not yet ascer- 
tained. Mr Bruce has given some reasons for supposing that 
it is a mimosa; but we may observe, that all the mimosas, 
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with which we are sufficiently acquainted, furnish a pure gum, 
and not a gum-resin. Forskahl’s opinion, that it is the pro- 
duct of the Amyris Kataf, is more probable. ‘The best myrrh 
is brought from 'Troglodytitia, a province of Abyssinia, on 
the borders of the Red Sea; but what we receive comes 
from the East Indies, and is produced on the eastern coast 
of Arabia Felix. ; 
The best myrrh is in the form of tears, of a yellow or red- 
dish-yellow colour, becoming redder when breathed on; light, 
brittle, ofan unctuous feel, pellucid, shining; presenting white 
semicircular striz in their fracture; of a very bitter aromatic 
taste, and a strong, peculiar, not unpleasant odour. It is not 
good if whitish, dark-coloured, black, resinous, ill-smelled, 
or mixed with impurities, which is too commonly the case. 
Neumann ascertained that water and alcohol are both of 
them capable of taking up the whole of the taste and smell of 
the myrrh, the extract made by either after the other being 
insipid. ‘The alcohol distilled from the tincture elevated none © 
of the flavour of the myrrh; but during the inspissation of 
the decoction a volatile oil arose, containing the whole of the 
flavour of the myrrh, and heavier than water, while the ex- 
tract was merely bitter. Irom 7680 parts of myrrh, he got 
6000 watery extract, 180 volatile oil, and 720 alcoholic: and 
inversely, 2400 alccholic, and 4200 watery. Braconnot 
found that myrrh chiefly consisted of a gum, differing from 
all others. 1. It acquires cohesion by heat, which renders it 
partly insoluble in water, when the solution is evaporated. 
2. It furnishes ammonia by distillation, and azote with nitric 
acid. 3. It precipitates lead, mercury and tin from their so- 
lutions. Myrrh also contains 2.3 parts in the 100 of a bitter, 
very fusible, resinous matter. ‘The tincture made with strong 
alcohol is transparent, and, when poured into water, forms a 
yellow opaque fluid, but lets fall no precipitate; the watery 
solution is always yellow and opaque. Myrrh is not fusible, 
and is difficultly inflammable. Mr Hatchett found it solu- 
ble in alkalies. : | Bi 
Medical use—Myrrh is a heating stimulating medicine, | 
It frequently occasions a mild diaphoresis, and promotes the 
fluid secretions in general. Hence it proves serviceable in 
cachectic diseases arising from inactivity of the system, and 
it is supposed to act especially upon the uterine system, and 
to resist putrefaction, : | 
It is exhibited, | 
1.. In substance, in the form of powder, or made up in- [ 
to pills, in doses of 10 to 60 grains. | | 


a 
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2, Dissolved in water, as in Griffith’s celebrated, but 
unchemical, myrrh mixture. 
3, Dissolved in alcohol. 


Myrtus piMENTA. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
| Willd. g. 973, sp. 28. Icosandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Hesperidee, Linn., Myrtinee, Juss. 

Pimento tree. : : 

| - Of—The fruit of the Pimento, commonly called Jamaica. 

| Benen | “baud 
FRUCTUS MYRTI PIMENTE. Ed. tHOloe 4 

Bacc& PIMENTE. Lond. 

Pimento; (Piper Jamaicense) bacce. Dub. 


Tus is a native of Jamaica, and grows in all the wood- 
lands on the north side. Soon after the trees have blossomed, 
| the berries become fit for gathering, without being afteradl 
| to ripen, as when ripe they are moist and glutinous, and 
therefore difficult to cure, and when dried become black and 
tasteless. ‘The berries are dried by spreading them ona 
- terrace, exposed to the sun for about seven days, during 
which time they gradually lose their green colour, and be- 
come of a reddish-brown. 

The smell of this spice resembles a mixture of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmegs; its taste approaches to that of a mix- 
ture of the whole three ; whence it has received the name of 
all-spice. 

Neumann ascertained that its flavour resides entirely in a 
volatile oil, heavier than water, and its pungency, in a resin 
or a siBstanee soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in water, 
(Piperin?) From 480 parts, he got 120 watery extract, 30 
‘volatile oil, and 20 alcoholic extract; and inversely, 66 aleo- 
holic, and 100 watery. 

Braconnot has also analysed pimento. He got from 180 
parts, 1.9 of very acrid oil, 9 of amylum, 0.9 of wax com- 
bined with red colouring matter, 6 of a peculiar gum, 5 of 
animal matter, 6 of citrate of potass, 3.4 of phosphate of po- 
tass and loss, and 67.8 of insoluble matter. 

Medical use-—Pimento is a warm aromatic stimulant, and 
is much used as a condiment in dressing food. ' As a nied 
cine, it may be advantageously substituted for the more cost- 
ly species, especially in hospital practice. | 


Nicotiana TABAcuM. id. Lond. Dub. 
_ Willd. g. 3'79, sp. 1. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Solanacee, Linn. Juss. 
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Tobacco. © 
Off-—The dried leaves.’ 
FOLIA NICOTIANZE TABACI. 


Fours TABAcI. Folia exsiccata Virginiana. Gude i. 
’ FoLia NIcoTIANE. Dub. ; 


Topacco is an annual plant, a native of America, from 
whence it was brought into Europe about the year 1560. It 
is now sometimes cultivated, for medicinal use, in our gar- 
dens ; but in general is is imported from America in large 
quantities. ‘Ihe leaves are about two feet long, of a pale 
green colour while fresh, and when carefully dried of a lively 
yellowish tint. ‘They have a strong, disagreeable, narcotic 
smell, and a very acrid burning taste. | 

The active constituent of tobacco was supposed to be an 
essential oil; for, by long boiling, the decoction and extract 
of tobacco become almost inert; and by distillation, an oil is 
obtained from it, so active, that small animals are almost in- 
stantly killed, when wounded by a needle dipped in it. 

, Vauquelin has analysed tobacco, both in its fresh and pre- 
pared state. ‘The expressed juice is manifestly acid, and 
contains a great quantity of albuminous matter, super-malate 
of lime, acetic acid, nitrate and muriate of potass, muriate of 
ammozia, a red matter soluble in alcohol and in water, which 
swells and becomes charred by heat, and an acrid principle, 
nicotin, on which its peculiar properties depend. ‘The infu- 
sion of prepared tobacco is alkaline, and contains, beside the 
same principles, carbonate of ammonia, and muriate of lime, 
proceeding from the mutual decomposition of the muriate 
of ammonia and lime which is added: to give it pungency. 
The nicotin is soluble in alcohol and in water, is volatile, 
but still may be concentrated by slowly evaporating its solu- | 
tion in water, and still more easily its tincture. Its volatility | 
is also diminished by the malic acid with which it is combin- | 
ed. It is obtained in a state nearest to purity in the distilled | 
water of the infusion of the dry, or of the expressed juice of | 
the fresh plant. This water is colourless, but has the acrid 

smell and taste of tobacco smoke: with acetate of lead and ni- § 
trate of mercury, it forms white precipitates, soluble in acids, 
and with infusion of galls one soluble in alcohol and the alka- 
lies. It seems not to be easily destructible, as it is the same 
in the dry and in the fresh plant, and is not destroyed by oxy- 
muriatic acid. | | 

Medical use.—On the living body, whether taken into the 
stomach in substance or solution, or into the lungs in the 
form of smoke, or applied to abraded surfaces, tobacco is ca- 
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ere of producing deleterious effects. It often proves viru- 


ently cathartic or emetic, and occasions intolerable ceria 
anxiety and vertigo. ! 

The system becomes easily habituated to the action of to- 
bacco; and many people use very large quantities of it in 
several ways as a luxury, without experiencing any other bad 
‘effect than what arises from their being unable to relinquish 
it after the habit is confirmed. 

As a medicine, it is exhibited in various forms : 

1. In substance. When chewed, it causes an increased 
flow of saliva, and sometimes relieves the toothach ; 
and reduced to powder, it proves an excellent errhine 
and sternutatory when snuffed up the nostrils. 

2. In infusion in water or wine. ‘Taken in such small 
doses as to have little effect on the stomach, it proves 
powerfully diuretic, and was employed by Dr Fowler, 
with very great success, in cases of dropsy and dysuria. 
An infusion of not more than 30 grains in 3 xii of 
boiling water is often used as a clyster, half being gi-. 
ven at a time, in obstinate constipation, ileus, and in- 
carcerated hernia; and it has been recommended in 
all cases where it is an object to reduce the vital 
powers. ‘Ihe infusion is also applied externally for 

_ the cure of psora, tinea, and other cutaneous diseases. 

3. In the form of smoke, it is injected into the anus by 
means of a bellows of a peculiar construction. By 
acting as a stimulus to the rectum, it sometimes suc- 
ceeds in reviving the vital powers in some kinds of 
asphyxia, and in evacuating the intestines in cases of 
obstinate constipation. — 


Nirrum. Dub. See Porassa. 
Nux moscuatTa. Dub. See Myristica. 


OLEA EVUROPHA. Lond. Ed. Dub. 

Willd. g. 36, sp. 1. Diandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Se- 
piarie, Linn., Jisninds: Juss. 

The olive tree. 


Off—Olive oil. The fixed or expressed oil of the fruit. 
OLEUM FIXUM OLEH EUROPE. Ex fructu. Ld. 
Oreum oxive. Druparum oleum expressum. Lond. 
OLEUM oLtvaruM. Dub. 


Tue olive tree is a native of the south of Europe and 
north of Africa. It is cultivated in France, mpain, and Italy, 


w 
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for the sake of its fruit, and the oil expressed from it. | 
Olives, when fresh, have a harsh, bitter, and extremely dis- ] 
agreeable taste, and they are eaten only when prepared. } 
They ¢ we first steeped for several days in a ley of wood } 
ashes, and then pickled in a. strong solution of muriate of } 
soda. | : 

They are principally valued for the oil obtained by ex- } 
pression from their fleshy pericarp. 

For this purpose they are gathered when fully ripe, and J 
immediately bruised, and subjected to the press; and the 
finest, or virgin ow, is obtained by simple expression after 
they have been left ina heap for 10 or i2 days to soften, 
and begin to ferment. A less pure oil is then got by throw- } 
ing upon them boiling water to dissolve the mucilage, which | 
retains it. In some countries they allow the olives to re- 
main in a heap till the mucilage be destroyed. More oil is | 
thus obtained, but of an inferior quality. , | 

Good live-oil should have. a pale yellow colour, some- | 
what inclining to green, a bland taste, without smell, and } 
should congeal at 38° Fahrenheit. In this country it is fre- } 
quently rancid. Olive oil, like all the other unctuous sub- | 
stances, both vegetable and animal, is not an immediate vege- | 
table principle, but an organic product, consisting of various | 
principles, elain, stearin, or fluid and concrete unctuous mat- | 
ter, and a mucilaginous principle. ‘The last is mechanically } 
mixed, is always to be considered as an impurity, and is in| 
a great degree deposited by rest ; the two former are es-| 
sential to the constitution of the oil, the stearin being held } 
in solution by the elain, or crystallizing from it on reduc- iT 
tion of temperature. In the frozen state they are easily se- J 
parated by mere expression, or by means of cold alcohol, | 
which dissolves the elain, and leaves the stearin. | 

Olive oil is sometimes mixed with oil.of poppy seeds ; | 
but it is known by having a less tendency to congeal by re- f) 
duction of temperature. M. Poutet shakes three ounces of | 
suspected oil with two drachms of solution of nitrate of mer- | 
cury together for two minutes. If the olive oil be pure it 
thickens immediately, and next day is a concrete mass; but § 
if it be adulterated with poppy oil, there is only a precipi- 


tate, and the quantity of supernatant oil, which is now co- ff 












of detecting the adulteration of olive oil, in consequence of Ff 
its being a much worse conductor of electricity . than any | 
other oi has been proposed by M. Rousseau, who has con- § 
trived an apparatus for the purpose. 1 

5 
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_. Medical use.—Taken internally, it operates as a gentle 
laxative, and is given in cases of worms. It is also given in 
large quantities to mitigate the action of acrid substances 
taken mto the stomach. It is used internally in frictions, 
in gargles, and in clysters; but its principal employment is 
for the composition of ointments and plasters. 


OLEUM cagEPutT. Dub. See MELALEUCS. 


- 


~—Onuranum. Dub. See JuNIPERUS. 


ONIscuUs ASELLUS. Dub. 
dnsecta aptera. 


Of.-—Slaters, killed by the vapour of alcohol. 
MILLEPEDA, spiritus vini vapore enecatz. 


THESE insects are found in cellars, under stones, and in 
cold moist places; in warm countries they are rarely met 
with. They have a faint disagreeable smell, and a séme- 
what pungent, sweet, nauseous taste. 

Neumann got from 480 parts 95 watery and ten alcoholic . 
extract; and inversely 5? alcoholic and 45 watery. Nothing 


rosé in distillation with either. 


Their medical virtues have been very much overrated. 
Orium. Dud. See Papaver. 
OPoPpoNnacis GUMMI RESINA. Lond. See Pasvrinaca. 


OriGANUM. 

Willd. g. 1116, Smith, 9. 273. Didynamia Gymnospermia. 
—-Nat. ord. Verticillate, Linn., Labiate, Juss. : 

Sp. 10. Willd. sp.1. Smith. Orirganum vuLaare.~- Lond. 
Dub. 

Common marjoram. 

Off:-—The herb. 

Oricanum. Lond. 

Fouia oricani. Dub. 

Tis is a perennial plant, which is met with upon dry, 
chalky hills, and in gravelly soils, in several parts of Britain, 


and flowers in July and August. It has an agreeable smell, 


and a pungent taste, warmer than that of the garden marjo- 
ram, and much resembling thyme, with which it seems to 
2D 
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-agree.in virtue. An essential oil distilled from it is kept in 
the shops, and is very acrid. 


Sp. 15. Willd. Dike vis MasorANA. Ed. Dub. 
Sweet marjoram. 7 

Off-—The plant. 

HERBA ORIGANI MAJORANE. Ed. 

Herzpa Magornane. Dub. 

_ SWEET marjoram is an annual plant, which grows wild in 
Portugal, but is cultivated in our gardens, principally for cu- 
linary } purposes. Itis a moderately warm aromatic, yielding 
its virtues both to aqueous and spirituous Wee by infusion, 
and to water in distillation. aeky 

















—Ossa. Ed. 

Bones. 

ReEcEnt bones consist of about half ess weight ef: phos- 
phate of lime, a third of their weight of cartilage or gelatin, 
and one-tenth of carbenate of lime. They also contain a 
little fluate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, soda, and muriate 
of soda. .M. Darcet has shewn how a great deal of nourish- 
ment can be extracted from them, by removing the earthy 
salts by means of muriatic acid ; but in pharmacy bones are 
only used for the preparation of phosphate of lime, by burn- 
ing them, and of phosphate of soda, and phosphate ofa anti- 
mony and lime, by decomposition, 


Ovum. Phasianus Gallus. ond. 
Egg of the dunghill fowl. — 


Tus useful bird is probably a native of India, where it is 
found wild in the jungles. It is now domesticated almost 
every where, and furnishes one of the most wholesome andj) 
delicate articles of food. 

The egg only is officinal. The shell consists principally of} 
carbonate of lime, with a small quantity of phosphate of limej) 
and animal matter. When burnt the animal matter and 
carbonic acid are destroyed, and we obtain a lime, mixed 
with a little phosphate of lime. 

The contents of the egg consist of two substances, the) 
white and the yolk. The white is albumen, combined with aj) 
little soda and sulphur. The yolk is also albuminous, but 
contains moreover a bland oil, and some colouring matter. 
The white is used for clarification. The yolk is sometimes 
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used in pharmacy for suspending oily and resinous sub- 
stances in water. | | 

In the French codex there is a formula for separating the 
oil, which is also used in the arts, under the title of Egg-oil, 
and it may be easily expressed from the yolk hard boiled. 
This oil is soluble in all proportions in sulphuric ether, and 
becomes soon rancid. In pharmacy, it is said to accelerate 
the extinction of mercury. | 


OXALIS ACETOSELLA. Lond. : 

Willd. g. 918, sp. 25. Smith, g. 217, sp. 1}. Decandria 
Pentagynia.—Nat. ord. Gruinales, Linn., Oxalidee, Juss. 

Common wood-sorrel. | 

Off-—The leaves. 

ACETOSELLA. Lond. 


Turis is a small perennial plant, which grows wild in 
woods, and under hedges, and flowers in April and May. 
| The leaves contain a considerable quantity of superoxalate 
of potass, and have an extremely pleasant acid taste. ‘They 
| possess the same powers with the vegetable acids in general, 
_ and may be given in infusion, or beaten with sugar into a 
| conserve, or boiled with milk, to form an acid whey. The 
| super-oxalate of potass is extracted in large quantities from 
| them, and sold under the name of Essential Salt of Lemons. 
| Twenty pounds of the fresh leaves yielded to Neumann six 
| pounds of juice, from which he got two ounces two drachms 
| and a scruple of salt, besides two ounces and six drachms of 
| an impure saline mass, 


PAPAVER. | 
Willd. g. 1015, sp. 4. Smith, g. 243. Polyandria Monogy- 
| nta.—Nat. ord. Rhoades, Linn., Papaveracee, Juss. 

Sp. 5. Willd. sp. 4. Smith. Papaver rHa@as. Lond. Dub. 

Corn-rose, or red poppy. 

Off-—The flower. 

PETALA RH@ADOS. Lond. | 

PEYALA PAPAVERIS ERRATICI. Dub. 

‘Tus species of poppy is annual, and very common in our 
corn fields. It flowers in June and July, and the petals give 


j out a fine red colour when infused, and are supposed to pos- 
sess slightly anodyne powers. . 


| — Sp. 7. Willd. sp. 8. Smith. PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM. Ed. 
| Lond. Dub. 


2D2 
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White Poppy. 
Off-—Poppy heads. 


a) CAPSULE PAVAVERIS SOMNIFERI. Lid. | 
CAPSULE PAPAVERIS ALBI. Dub. 
CAPSULE PAPAVERIS, capsulae mature. Lond. 
b) Orrum, Succus concretus papaveris somniferi. Ed. 
Ovium, capsularum immaturarum succus concretus 
(Turcicus.) Lond. ' 
Orium, Succus concretus. Dub. 


Tur white poppy is also an annual, and is sometimes 
found wild in this country, but it is originally a native of 
the warmer parts of Asia. It flowers in July, and is fre- 
quently cultivated for the beauty and the variety of its flowers, 
and for its seeds. Many attempts have been made in this 
country to cbtain opium from its capsules; and Mr Ball re- 
ceived a premium from the Society for encouraging the arts, 
for specimens of British opium, in no respect inferior to the 
best eastern opium. Mr Young, a respectable surgeon of 
this city, has also obtained it of excellent quality and in con- 
siderable quantity. But we apprehend that the climate of| 
this country, besides the destruction by insects, is an insupe- 
rable obstacle to its becomime a profitable branch of horti- 
culture. 

The leaves, stalks, and capsules of the poppy, abound with 
a narcotic milky juice, which is partially extracted, together 
with a considerable quantity of mucilage, by decoction. The 
liquor, strongly pressed out, suffered to settle, clarified with 
whites of eggs, and evaporated to a due consistence, yields} 
about one-fifth, or one-sixth of the weight of the heads, of 
extract, which possesses the virtues of opium in a very infe- 
rior degree, and does not come to this country, unless when 
used to adulterate the genuine opium. ! 

A strong decoction of the dried heads, mixed with as much 
sugar as is sufficient to reduce it to the consistence of a sy- 
rup, becomes fit for keeping in a liquid form, and is the onlyj) 
officinal preparation of the poppy. It is, however, a very) 
unequal preparation, as the real quantity of opium it con-} 
tains is very uncertain; and as a medicine, it is by no means) 
equal to syrup, to which a certain quantity of solution olf) 
opium is added. i 

The seeds of the poppy are simply emulsive, and containj 
none of the narcotic principle. They yield a considerable 
quantity of fixed oil by expression. ‘The seeds eccur of twof 
varieties, white and black. | 
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Of.—Turkey opium; the concrete juice of the capsules 
before-they are ripe. | | 
Orium. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
| Opium is the inspissated juice of the poppy. In the even- 
| ing several superficial longitudinal incisions are made in the 
capsules, when they are almost ripe, with a knife having from 
| three to five blades. The juice which exudes during the night 
is collected next day after it has been thickened, by the heat 
| of the sun, by means of iron scrapers, and put into an earth- 
'en pot. The operation is repeated as long as the heads fur- 
| nish juice in sufficient quantity, and the opium is worked in- 
| to masses with a wooden spatula, in the heat of the sun, un- 
| til it acquires the due degree of thickness, when the masses 
| are covered with poppy or tobacco leaves. aus 
| Two kinds of opium are found in commerce, distinguished 
| by the names of ‘Turkey and East-India opium. 
Turhey opium is a solid, compact, perfectly opaque sub- 
| stance, of moderate specific gravity, possessing a consider- 
jable degree of tenacity, yet somewhat brittle if half cut 
| through ; the section dense and a little shining; the fracture 
earthy, and both nearly uniform in appearance; compact; of 
|a dark-brown colour; becoming softer by the heat of the 
fingers, difficultly reduced to powder, unless in the cold, af- 
ter having been long dried in small pieces. Powder of a 
light brown, and readily plastic when baked together; when 
moistened, marking on paper.a light-brown interrupted 
streak, scarcely colouring the saliva when chewed, at least 
: only tinging it of a greenish colour, and rendering it frothy, 
exciting at first a nauseous bitter taste, which soon becomes 
acrid, with some degree of warmth, and having a peculiar 
heavy disagreeable smell. The best kind is in flat pieces; 





-and besides the large leaves in which they are enveloped, 

they are covered with the reddish capsules of a species of 

-ynmex used in packing it. The round masses, which have 

none of the capsules adhering to them, are evidently inferior 
in quality. Opium is bad if it be soft or friable, mixed with 
any impurities, have an intensely dark or blackish colour, a 

weak or empyreumatic smell, a sweetish taste, or draw upon 
paper a brown continuous streak. 

Liast-Indian opium has much less consistence, being some- 
times not much thicker than tar, and always duetile. Its co- 
lour is much darker; its taste more nauseous, and less bit- 
ter; and its smell rather empyreumatic. When imported 
it is considerably cheaper than Turkish opium, and is sup- 
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posed to be of only half the strength. One-eighth of the 
weight of the cakes is allowed for the enormous quantity of 
leaves with which they are enveloped. In the East Indies, 
when opium is not good enough to bring a certain price, it 
is destroyed under the inspection of public officers. No 
opium of this kind is now brought to Europe. ; 

Opium is not fusible, but is softened even by the heat of 
the fingers. Itis highly inflammable. It is partially soluble, 
both in alcohol and in water. Neumann got from 1920 parts 
of opium, 1520 alcoholic, and afterwards 80 watery extract, 
320 remaining undissolved: and inversely 1280 watery, and 
200 alcoholic extract, the residuum being 440. 

The solutions of opium are transparent, and have a brown 
or vinous colour. ‘The watery solution is not decomposed 
by alcohol. A small quantity of matter, which, as far as my 
experiments go, is neither fusible nor remarkably inflamma- 
ble, is separated from the alcoholic solution by water. I 
have also observed that the watery solution of opium, and the | 
alcoholic, after it has been precipitated by water, does not J 
redden vegetable blues, is not precipitated by acids or caus- } 
tic alkalies, but is precipitated copiously by carbonate of po- | 
tass, muriate and super-nitrate of mercury, oxymuriate of } 
tin, sulphate of copper, sulphate of zinc, acetate of lead, ni- 
trate of silver, and red sulphate of iron. The precipitate in } 
the last case was of a dirty brown colour, not resembling } 
those by alkaline or astringent substances. ‘The solutions 
of opium, especially the watery, are also copiously precipi- § 
tated by infusion of galls. ) 

The narcotic virtues of opium are imparted by distillation 
to alcohol and to water, and they are diminished, or entirely 
dissipated, by long boiling, roasting, or greatage. ‘The part 
of opium which is not soluble either in water or in alcohol } 
is chiefly caoutchouc. ) 

Neumann, Haller, and Tralles had all obtained crystals } 
from opium, and Derosnes and Pagenstecher pointed out 
the method of procuring them in greater quantity. : 

By evaporating a watery solution of opium, to the consis- |} 
tence of a syrup, Derosnes obtained a precipitate, which was }} 
increased by diluting the extract with a little cold water. } 
He dissolved this in hot alcohol, from which it again sepa-} 
rated on cooling. When purifted by repeated solutions, it} 
crystallized in rectangular prisms, with rhomboidal bases. }) 
It was solid, white, had no taste or smell, was insoluble in 
cold water, and soluble in 400 parts of boiling water, did not } 
affect vegetable blues, was soluble in 24 parts of boiling al-f 
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cohol, and 110 cold; soluble in hot ether and volatile oils, 
and separated from them as they cooled; soluble slowly in 
oil of olives and oil of almonds below the boiling tempera- 
ture; soluble in boiling, but not in cold acetic acid, and with 
nitric acid forming a yellow solution without heat. Expo- 
sed to heat it melts, becomes transparent, and remains so af- 
ter cooling. . When burnt it gives out a thick smoke and 
ammoniacal odour. It was supposed by Sertuerner to be a 
meconate of morphia, but Robiquet considers it as a pecu- 
liar principle, which he has called Narcotin, and has shewn 
that it may be obtained almost pure by acting upon the soft 
watery extract of opium, by ether, which dissolves scarcely 
any thing but the narcotin. Mi 
M. Sertuerner, apothecary in Kimbeck in Hanover, pub-. 
lished his first observations and discoveries regarding the na- 
ture of the narcotic principles of opium in 1803, but they at- 
tracted little notice. He again published a fuller memoir 
in Gilbert’s Annals, in January 1817, which was immediately 
translated into the French Annals, and his observations were 
generally confirmed by Gay-Lussac and. Robiquet, and pro- 
secuted still farther by Choulant at, Dresden. Sertuerner in- 
fused four ounces of powder of opium in repeated. portions 
_ of cold distilled water, and filtered the solution through cloth. 
_ It was evaporated in a glass vessel, with a gentle heat, to eight 
| ounces; which, after standing eight days, deposited six grains: 
| of sulphate of potass. ‘The remaining fluid was diluted with. 
| distilled water, and yielded-a flocculent precipitate on the ad- 
| dition of caustic ammonia, which, after being washed succes- 
| sively with sulphuric ether, caustic ammonia, and. alcohol,. 
| yielded three drachms of a fine brownish white powder, to. 
| which M. Sertuerner gave the name of Morphium, now Mor- 
| phia, and which may be farther purified by solution in boil-. 
| ing alcohol and crystallization. It seemed to be perfectly. 
| free from ammonia, yet it possessed all the characteristic pro- 
| perties of an alkali, colouring rhubarb brown, and fernam- 
buc violet, and forming neutral salts with acids. It has a 
peculiar bitter astringent taste, and its solutions leave a red. 
stain on the skin. Its crystals are very obtuse, single or 
double pyramids, with a square or long rectangular base, or 
| orisms with a trapezoid base. It dissolves in 82 parts of 
boiling water, from which it crystallizes on cooling ; in 36 of 
boiling and 42 of cold alcohol, and in 8 of sulphuric ether, . 
| The fluid from which the morphia was precipitated, after 
being heated to 120 F. to expel the ammonia, was. filtered, 
| and a solution of muriate of barytes (or of acetate of lead), 
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added as long as there was any precipitate. The white pre 
cipitate, when washed and dried, weighed 7 drachms, and 
consisted of the barytes mixed with a new acid, to which M:: 
Sertuerner has given the name of meconie, and which he se- 
parated by sulphuric acid. This mode of obtaining it has’ 
not succeeded with others, and its existence was doubted ; 
but M. Choulant, by mixing the meconate of barytes with an 
equal weight of vitreous boracic acid, and subliming, obtain- 
ed the meconic acid, in the form of shining scales, of a fine 
white salt. Its taste is at first sour and cooling, but after- 
wards unpleasantly bitter. It reddens -vegetable blues, and 
combines with alkalies and earths, and gives a cherry red co- 
lour to solutions of iron: its crystals are quadrangular tables, 
and it is soluble in twice its weight of water, and also in al- 
cohol and ether. | 

Robiquet has altered and improved Sertuerner’s process 
for obtaining morphia, by boiling the watery sclution of on 
um with pure magnesia, and then extracting the morphia | 
from the precipitate by alcohol. So far as it has been ana- 
lyzed, the essential constituents of opium seem to be, 1. mor- 
phia; 2. narcotin; 3. meconic acid; 4. an unnamed acid; 
5. a substance like caoutchcuc; 6. one like fibrin; %. a re- 
sins 8. gum; 9.amylum; 10. fixed oil; 11. lignin. 

Medical use.-—The action of opium on the living system 
has been the subject of the keenest controversy. Some have | 
asserted that it is a direct sedative, and that it produces no | 
stimulant effects whatever; while others have asserted as 
strongly, that it is a powerful and highly diffusible stimulus, 
‘and that the sedative effects, which it undeniably produces, 
are merely the consequence of the previous excitement. ‘The 
truth appears to be, that opium is capable of producing a 
certain degree of excitement, while the sedative effeets which 
always succeed are incomparably greater than could be pro- 
duced by the preceding excitement. The stimulant effects 
are most apparent from small doses. ‘These increase the 
energy of the mind, the frequency of the pulse, and the heat 
of the body, excite thirst, render the mouth dry and parched, 
and diminish all the secretions and excretions, except the’cu- 
ticular discharge, which they increase. These effects are suc- 
ceeded by languor and lassitude. In larger doses, the stimu- 
lant effects are not so apparent; but the excitability is re- 
markably diminished, and confusion of head, vertigo, and 
sleep are produced. In excessive doses it pe a violent 
narcotic poison, exciting headach, vertigo, delirium, and 
convulsions, accompanied with a very slow pulse, stertorous 
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breathing, and a remarkable degree of insensibility or stupor, 
terminated by apoplectic death. In one case, where Lin- 
spected the body after death, the inner membrane of the 
stomach was remarkably corrugated, and with some inflam- 
mation ; but as large doses of sulphate of zinc and flour of. 
mustard had been also taken, no inference can be drawn from. 
these appearances. The bad effects of an over-dose of opium 
are often prevented by the occurrence of vomiting, or by 
pumping or sucking it out of the stomach by Mr Bryee’s 
syphon. <A solution of an alkaline carbonate should also be 
injected to decompose the opium and render the morphia in- 
soluble. Its effects are best counteracted by the exhibition of 
repeated doses of diffusible stimuli, and chiefly by not per- 
_ mitting him to yield to his desire of sleeping. By habit, the 
effects of opium on the body are remarkably diminished. 
There have been instances of four grains proving fatal to 
adults, while others have been known to consume as many 
drachms daily. The habitual use of opium produces the 
same effects with habitual dram-drinking ; tremors, paralysis, 
stupidity, and general emaciation; and like it can scarcely 
ever be relinquished. 

MM. Orfila and Magendie have each made experiments to 
ascertain the effects of the various principles contained in the 
opium, but these physiologists do not agree in their results. 
Pure crystallized morphia has little or no effect, on account 
of its little solubility in the juices of the stomach; but all its 
solutions in acids, oil, and alcohol, excite the same narcotic 
effects as the opium itself, and in a smaller dose. Magendie 
considers the narcotin as the exciting principle of opium; but 
_ this is denied by Orfila, who asserts that it produces nausea, 
vomiting, debility, accelerated circulation and death without 
the vertigo or affection of the senses, palsy of the extremities, 
plaintive cries, or convulsions, which arise from morphia. 

In disease, opium is chiefly employed to mitigate pain, di- 
minish morbid sensibility, procure sleep, allay inordinate ac- 
- tions, and to check diarrhoea, and other excessive discharges. 
It is contraindicated in gastric affections, plethora, a highly 
inflammatory state of the body, and determination of the 
blood to particular viscera. | 

In intermittents, it is said to have been used with good ef- 
fect in every stage. des 

In fevers of the typhoid type, accompanied with watchful- 
ness or diarrhoea, it is extremely useful ; but when not indi- 
cated by particular symptoms, it does harm, by augmenting 
thirst, and producing constipation. 
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Especially when combined with calomel, it has lately been 
much employed in inflammations from local causes, such as 
wounds, fractures, burns, absorption of morbid poisons, as in 
swelled testicles, &c. and even in active inflammaticns, ac- 
companied with watchfulness, pain, and spasm, after blood- 
letting. . 

- In small pox, when the convulsions before eruption are} 
frequent and considerable, or when the accompanying fever} 
is of the typhoid type, opium is liberally used. It is likewise 
given from the fifth day onwards; and is found to allay the 
pain of suppuration, to promote the ptyalism, and to be other- 
wise useful. 

In dysentery, after the use of gentle laxatives, or along} 
with them, opium, independently of any effect it may have} 
on the fever, is of consequence in allaying the tormina andj 
tenesmus, and in obviating that laxity of bowels which so 
frequently remains after that disease. | 

In diarrhoea, the disease itself generally carries off any of-} 
fending acrimony, and then, or after purgatives, opium is] 
used with great effect. ven in the worst symptomatic cases, } 
it seldom fails to alleviate. 

In cholera and pyrosis, it is the best remedy. 

In colic, it is employed with laxatives; and often prevents} 
ileus and inflammation, by relieving the spasm. Even in ileus} 
it is sometimes used to allay the vomiting, the spasms, and} 
the pain. 

It is given to allay the pain, and favour the descent of cal- 
euli, and to give relief in jaundice and dysuria proceeding 
from spasm. Z vat, 
_ It is of acknowledged use in the different species of teta- 
nus ; affords relief to the various spasmodic symptoms of dys-| 
pepsia, hysteria, hypochondriasis, asthma, rabies canina, &c. 
and has been found useful in some kinds of epilepsy. 

In syphilis it is useful in combating symptoms, and in 
counteracting the effects resulting from the improper use off 
mercury. | 

It is found useful in certain cases of threatened abortion 
and lingering delivery, in convulsions during parturition, | 
and in the after-pains and excessive flooding. | 





e 


The administration of opium to the unaccustomed, is| 
sometimes very difficult. The requisite quantity is wonder=§ 
fully different in different persons, and in different states of | 
the same person. A quarter of a grain will in one adult} 
produce effects which ten times the quantity will not do in j 
another; anda dose that might prove fatal in cholera or 
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colic would not be perceptible in many cases ‘of tetanus or. 
mania. When given in too small a dose, it is apt to produce. 
disturbed sleep, and other disagreeable consequences; but. 
sometimes a small dose has the desired effect, while a larger 
one gives rise to vertigo and delirium, and with some con- 
_ stitutions it does not agree in any dose or form. Its stimu- 
lant effects are most certainly produced by the repetition of 
small doses, its anodyne by the giving of a full dose at once. 
In some it seems not to have its proper effect till after a con- 
siderable time. The operation of a moderate dose is sup- 
posed to last in general about eight hours from the time of 
taking it. . BAS 

Externally, opium is used to diminish pain and to remove 
spasmodic affections. It is found particularly serviceable in 
chronic ophthalmia, when accompanied with morbidly in- 
creased sensibility. | A Sey 
Opium may be exhibited, 


1. In substance, made up in the form of a pill, lozenge, 
or electuary. Its most efficient form. _ : 
2. Dissolved in diluted alcohol, or white wme. 
3. Dissolved in water, or watery fluids. Very perish- 
able. , : 
A. Dried and reduced to powder. 
5. In various chemical preparations. 
| It is often given in combination with aromatics, astrin- 
_ gents, emetics, bitters, camphor, soap, distilled waters, mus 
 cilage, syrups, acids, carbonate of ammonia, ether, acetate 
of lead, tartrate of antimony and potass, and unctuous sub- 
stances. Some of these are certainly unchemical mixtures ; 
for I find by experiment that the solutions of opium are co- 
piously precipitated by astringents, the alkaline carbonates, 
and all the metallic salts. - | 


PasTINAcCA OPOPONAX. Lond. — 

Willd. g. 558, sp. 3. Pentandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. 
Umbellate, Linn. Juss. 

Opoponax. 

Of-—A gum-resin. 

GuMMI RESINA opoponacis. Lond. 

Tuts plant is perennial, and indigenous in the south of 
Europe; but the gum-resin, which is said to be obtained by 
wounding the stalk or root, is brought from the Levant and 
East Indies, sometimes in round drops or tears, but more 
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commonly in irregular lumps, of a reddish yellow colour on 
the outside, with specks of white, inwardly of a paler colour, 
and frequently variegated with large white pieces. It has a 
peculiar strong smell, and a bitter, acrid, somewhat nause- 
ous taste. 

Neumann got from 480 parts, 166 alcoholic, and after- 
wards 180 watery extract; and inversely, 226 watery, and 
60 alcoholic. Both the water and alcohol distilled from it 
were impregnated with its flavour. It forms a milky solu- 
tion with water, and yields a little essential. oil on distilla- 
gee It is supposed to be an emmenagogue, but is rarely 
used. : 


Petroteum. Lond. Dub. See Brrumen. 
Piments spacce. Lond. Dub. See Myrtus. 


PIMPINELLA ANISUM. Lid. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 562, sp. 8. Pentandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. } 
Umbellate, Linn. Juss. 

Anise. | 

Of-—The seeds. 

SEMINA PIMPINELLE ANIsI. Ld. 

Awist sEMINA. Dub. Lond. : 

ANISE is an annual umbelliferous plant, growing wild in 
Crete; Syria, and other places of the East. It is cultivated 
in some parts of France, Germany, and Spain, and may be 
raised also in England; the seeds brought from Spain, which } 
are smaller than the others, are preferred. | 

Aniseeds have an aromatic smell, and a pleasant warm 
taste, accompanied with a degree of sweetness. Water ex- 
tracts very little of their flavour; rectified spirit the whole. 


PINUS. 
Willd. g. 1711, Smith, g. 408. Monecia Monadelphia.— 
Nat. ord. Conifere, Linn. Juss. 


Resina PIN. Ex variis pinis. ia 
1. Ligurpa, vulgo 
a) ‘TEREBINTHINA VENETA, 
b) TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS. 
2. SOLIDA. 
a) SPONTE CONCRETA, Vulgo Prx BURGUNDICA. 
b) OLEO VOLATILE PRIVATA, vulgo RESINA ALBA. 
3. EmpyrEUMATICA, vulgo Prx LigurpaA. : 
OLEUM VOLATILE PINI. | 
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Sp. 1. Smith, Willd. Pinus syivestris. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Scotch fir. » | 
Of: ~—Common Turpentine. Oil of Turpentine. Rosin. 
| Tar. Black pitch. 
a) TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS, resina liquida. Lond. 
TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS, resina. Dub. 
6b) OLEUM TEREBINTHINE ; é oleum e Terebinthina distil« 
latum. Lond. 
c) Resina rLava; residuum postquam Oleum Terebin- 
thinee disitlacim est. Lond. 
Resina aLtBa. Dub. 
d) Pix u1guipa. Dub. 
Prx LIQUIDA; resina preeparata liquida. Lond. 
e) Pix NIGRA; resina preeparata solida. Lond. 


Sp. %. Willd. Pinus tarix. Ed. Dub. 
The larch. : 
Off—Venice Turpentine; Oil of Turpentine. 
TEREBINTHINA VENETA; resina. Dub. 





: Sp. 27. Willd. Pinus Bautsamea. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
The Hemlock fir. | 
Of.—Balsam of Canada; Canadian Turpentine. 

’ REsINA PINT BALSAMEZ; resina liquida. Ed. 
TEREBINTHINA CANADENSIS; resina liquida. Lond. 
BALSAMUM CANADENSE. Dub. — : 


Sp. 32. Willd. Pinus azizs. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
The Spruce fir. 
Off-—Common Frankincense. Burgundy Pitch. 


a) ABIETIS RESINA; resina concreta. Lond. 
Pix ABIETINA; resina preeparata. Lond. 
Pix BURGUNDICA. _ Dub. 





Turse different species of fir are all natives of sandy Sl- 
tuations. ‘The first only is a native of this country. The 
_ Abies grows in the north of Europe; the Larix in the alpine 
regions of the south ; and the Balsamea in Canada. 
The following conspectus of this tribe, by MM. Moring- 
lane, Duponchel, and Bonastre, in answer to a prize question 
by the Pharmaceutic Society of Paris, may be useful. 


| 
: 
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SecTION 1.—Pines. 


Pinus maritima—Sea pine— Pine of Landes—Sea_ coasts of 
the south of Europe. Product: Tur pentine. of Bourdeaux ; 
contains much volatile oil; employed much in the navy and 
in the arts; little esteemed in pharmacy. 

Pinus sylvestris—Scotch fir—North of Europe. Pro- 
duct: Tenacious thick resin, containing little oil; yields ex- | 
cellent tar, pitch, and brais gras for the navy. 

Pinus rigida—Rigid pine—Coast of Canada, very cold 
climate. Product: Resinous juice, said to be black ; > resin 
like the preceding. 

Pinus australis or palustris—Missisippi pile Sea etact 
of Carolina and Florida. Product: Boston turpentine ; 
yields one-sixth of good oil; false elemi, - resin for making” 
soap, and the best tar for cordage. 

Pinus strobus — Weymouth pine — Virginia. Product : 
American turpentine; more fluid than the others, and yields | 
more oil; is mixed with Boston turpentine. | 

Pinus cembra — Siberian stone pine — European Alps. } 
Product: <A very fluid turpentine; its branches macerated 
in water, and distilled, yield the Carpathian balsam. 


SECTION 11.—/77s.. 


Abies taxifolia—Silver fir — European Alps. Product : 
Strasburgh turpentine ; yields, two resins, the one, deposit- 
ed in blister s, remains clear and fragrant; the other, fur- 
nished by incision, gets turbid, and resembles pitch. ~ | 

Abies balsamea—Balm, of \\Gilead-Nonth -Ameriel. tPro- 
duct: Spurious balsam of gilead; deposited in blisters, pre- 
serves its limpidity, smell and strength. Balsam of Canada 
obtained by incision is less fragrant, less clear, and thicker. 


False Firs. 


Abies picea—Nor th of Europe and Asia. Product: 
White pitch; a thick resin, at first. clear, then turbid and | 
soon hardens; very little oil. 

Abies Canadensis—Hemlock spruce — North America. | 
Product, considered resinous, of which is made the North | 
American pitch, which is tar boiled down to one half. 

Abies nigra— Black spruce—Nor th of America. Pro- 
‘duct: Black essence; constitutes more than two-thirds of | 
the tar of Ohio, Lake Champlain, as far as Newfoundland. | 

Abies orientalis—Levant spruce. Product: Spruce tears; } 
resin exuding naturally from the extremities of the branches, ) 
remains clear. | 
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Larches. de 

Larix Europea—Common larch—European Alps.. Pro- 
duct: Venice and Briancon turpentine; occurs rather to- 
wards the centre of the tree, and sometimes in small reser- 
voirs ; the most employed in pharmacy ; yields also Brian- 
con,manna; and also manna of Oremburgh, according to 
Pallas. 

Larix cedrus—Cedar of Lebanon—Syria, Caucasus. Pro- 
duct: Cedar resin; yields also a saccharine substance, the 
cedar honey of the ancients, analogous to Briangon manna; 
young seeds filled with a resinous acrid juice. otg.° 

Pinus dammara—Oval-leaved larch—Mountains of Am- 
boyna. Product: White dammar ; its oil evaporates very 
quickly, and there results a resin as hard as stone. | 

Dombeya excelsa — Aracauria imbricata—Norfolk island 
pine. Product: Glutinous turpentine, of a milky whiteness ; 
the body of the tree, according to some, contains none. 

Thuya articulata.—North of Africa. Product: Sandarac, 
a dry resin ; flows by incision, or, according to Desfontaines, 
naturally. ; 

All the tribe abound in every part with resinous juice, which 
possesses the same general qualities, but presents some va- 

ieties, according to the nature of the species and mode of 
preparation. 3 


We may arrange the products, 


1. Into those which exude spontaneously ; 

2. Into those procured by wounding the tree ; 

3. Into those procured by decoction ; and, 

4, Into those which are procured by the action of fire. 


| 


By exudation. 







The pinus larix exudes a species of manna, called Brian- 
con or Oremburgh manna, which is not used; as, besides the 
saccharine matter, it evidently contains turpentine. 

From the pinus abies, and also from the pinus sylvestris, in 
warm seasons and climates, a resinous juice exudes spontane- 
ously, which hardens into tears by exposure to the air. It is 
the common frankincense, or Thus of the former editions of 
the London Pharmacopceia, but no longer officinal. It isa 
solid brittle resin, brought to us in tears, or masses, of a brown- 
ish or yellowish colour on the outside: internally whitish, or 
variegated with whitish specks, of a bitterish, acrid, not agree- 
able taste, with little smell. 

Real burgundy pitch is collected, according to Tingry, 
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from the Pinus picea, or spruce fir-tree. The resinous juice 
which exudes from this species is less fluid and less trans- 
parent than the proper turpentines. It is collected by the 
peasants, strained through cloths, and put into barrels. I 
its consistence be too thick, it is mixed over the fire with a 
little turpentine and oil of turpentine. : ; 


By incision. 


To obtain the products of the second kind, a series ol 
wounds is made through the bark into the wood, beginning 
at the bottom, and rising gradually upwards, until a stripe ol 
the bark, about nine feet high, be removed, which is com- 
monly effected in about four years. The same operation i 
repeated on the opposite side. The operation is then re- 
commenced close to the edge of the former wound, whick 
by this time is nearly closed. A tree worked in this mannei 
will survive, and furnish turpentine for near a century. Th 
juice, or turpentine, which flows from these wounds, during] 
summer, is collected in a small cavity formed in the earth, aij 
the bottom of the incisions, from which it is oceasionally re- 
moved into proper reservoirs previous to its purification. | 

As the trees exude very little juice during cold weather, nc 
new incisions are made in winter ; but the old ones get cover} 
ed with a soft resinous crust (called barras, when it is impure} 
and mixed with bits of bark, dust, and sand; gallipot, wher 
collected with more care; or white incense, when it is allowed} 
to remain so long exposed that it becomes resinified,) whiclf 
is scraped off, and also collected for subsequent purification} 
All these products are purified by liquefaction and filtration} 
They consist almost entirely of essential oil and a resin, anc 
differ only in the proportions, the turpentine containing th | 
largest proportion of oil, and the gallipot of resin. Althouglf 
gallipot contains volatile oil, the quantity is so small, that i 
is never subjected to distillation, but is purified by melting i 
with a very gentle fire, and filtrating it. By this process if) 
still contains volatile oil, and is often sold by the name o 
Burgundy pitch. If boiling water be added to it after it iff 
strained, but while it is still fluid, and they be agitated toge}} 


still containing some essential oil, is preferred to that pref} 
pared by a similar process from the residuum of the distill} 
lation of turpentine. A mere mixture of gallipot and barf} 
ras, made without heat, is often sold under the name of Bur | 
gundy pitch; but the mass resulting from this combinatio! 


soon becomes friable. It: has not the unctuosity, vigeidity, 
tenacity, and smell which distinguish the real kind. 
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Turpentines, or fluid resinous juices obtained by incision, 
have different appellations, chiefly according to the country: 
from which they are procured. 

Baliant of Canada, from the Pinus balsamea and Pinus. Ca- 

~ nadensis. 
RESINA PINI BALSAMER. Ed. 
TEREBINTHINA CANADENSIS. Lond. 
BaLsaAMUM CANADENSE. Dub. 
Cyprian turpentine, from the Pistacia terebinthus. 
TEREBINTHINA CHIA. Lond. : 
Strasburgh turpentine, from the Pinus picea. 
Venice turpentine, from the Pinus lariz. 
TEREBINTHINA VENETA. Ed. Dub. 
‘Common turpentine, from the Pinus sylvestris. 
TEREBINTHINA vuLGaRIS. Lond. Dub. Ed... 
| Hungarian balsam, from the Pinus sylvestris, var. Mughos. 
_ Carpatian balsam, from the Pinus cembra. 

- None of these are properly balsams; which term is now 

costned, by chemists to those resinous substances which con- 
tain benzoic acid. ‘The London College have done well in 
retaining Tur pentine as a proper generic name for these 
oleo-resinous juices. ! 
_ All these species of turpentine possess the same general 
properties. ‘They are more or less fluid, with different de- 
grees of transparency ; ; of a whitish or yellowish colour; a 
penetrating smell, and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste. “They 
‘are entirely soluble in alcohol, combine with fixed oil, and 
impart their flavour to water, but are not soluble in it. They | 
are decomposed by a moderate heat, being separated into an 
essential oil and a resin, and are exceedingly inflammable, 
burning with a large white flame, and much smoke. 
_' Each species has some peculiarities. The Canadian is rec- 
-koned the best, and next to it the Chian. They are more 
transparent, and have a more agreeable flavour than the 
other kinds. ‘The common turpentine, as being the most of- 
fensive, is rarely given internally ; its principal use is in plas- 
ters and ointments among farriers and for the distillation of 
the essential oil. 
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By distillation turpentines are analysed into two pr oducts, 
a volatile oil and a solid resin. t 

Oil of Turpentine is officinal in the Edinbur gh and London 
Pharmacopeeias ; by the Dublin College directions are given 
for its preparation. 

Oil of turpentine is lighter than water, transparent, limpid, 
and volatile. It has a hot pungent taste, and a penetrating | 
smell; is highly inflammable, and possesses all the other pro- | 
perties of essential oils. 

It is sparingly soluble in rectified spirit, although tur- 
pentine itself dissolves easily, apparently taken up by seven 
of alcohol. Boiling spirit dissolves it more abundantly ; 
but on standing, the greatest part of the oil falls to the bot- J 
tom. I find that one part of alcohol 0.803 dissolves Be) of J 
oil of turpentine 0.865. — 


Resins. 


The residuum of the distillation gets different names, ac- 
cording to some peculiarities in its treatment. When the dis- 
tillation is performed without addition, and continued until. 
the whole essential oil be driven off, and there appear some 
traces of empyreuma, the residuum is Fiddlers. rosin, or Co- J 
lophony ; but if; while the mass is still fluid, a quantity of 
water be added, and thoroughly blended with the resin by } 
long and constant agitation, it is then called Yellow rosin. 

The under part of the cake of the residuum of the distilla- 
tion resembles fiddlers rosin, the action of the fire having en- 
tirely expelled the water and volatile oil, and rendered it 
slightly empyreumatic and transparent, while the upper part, 
from retaining some water, is opaque and yellow. 


By decoction. 


A fluid extract, prepared by decoction from the twies of 
the pinus sylvestris, is the well-known Essence of spruce, | 
which, fermented with molasses, or sugar and water, forms ] 
the fashionable and wholesome beverage of spruce beer. 


By fire. 


The last kind of products from the different species of Be a 
is obtained by the action of fire. With this view, a conical 
cavity is dug out in the earth, communicating at the bottont | 
with a reservoir. Billets of wood are then placed, so as not 
only to fill the cavity, but to form a conical pile over it, 
which is covered with turf, and kindled at the top. ‘The 
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mission of air is so regulated, that it burns from above. 
ywnwards, with a slow and smothered combustion. The 
ood itself is reduced to charcoal, and the smoke and va- 
yurs formed are obliged to descend into the excavation in 
e ground, where they are condensed, and pass along 
th the matters liquefied into the receiver. ‘This mixture 
denominated Tar, Prx tiguipa. Ld. Lond. Dub. By 
ng boiling, tar is deprived of its volatile ingredients, and 
nverted into Pitch, Pix nigra. Lond. fepus sh8 
Tar is a mixture of resin, empyreumatic oil, charcoal, and. 
etic acid. Its colour is derived from the charcoal; and 
e other properties in which it differs from a common re- 
1 depend on the presence of acetic acid and empyreuma- 
- oil.—The acid itself is not only soluble in water, but al- 
renders the empyreumatic oil more soluble. ) 
Medical use.—Taken internally, the turpentines are active 
mulants, open the bowels, and increase the secretion of 
ine, to which they give the smell of violets, even though. 
plied only externally. In all cases accompanied with in- 
mmation, they ought to be abstained from, as this symp- 
n is increased, and not unfrequently occasioned by them. 
ney are principally recommended in gleets, fluor albus, 
d the like. ‘Their dose is from a scruple to a drachm and: 
palf. ‘They are most commodiously taken in the form of 
bolus, or blended with watery liquors, by the mediation of 
evyolk ofan egg, or mucilage. ‘They also may be given 
ithe form of electuary, mixed with twice their weight of 
ney, and in the dose of a drachm of the compound twice 
| thrice a-day ; or of clyster, half an ounce being well tri- 
rated with the yolk of an egg, and mixed with half a pound 
eruel, or decoction of chamomile. 

As a medicine, Oil of turpentine is highly stimulating and. 
metrating. Internally it acts as a diuretic or sudorific in. 
ry small doses. It has also been given in large doses, 
xed with honey, principally in those modifications of chro-. 
> rheumatism which are styled sciatica, and lumbago. But 
as not been often successful, and sometimes has had the 
ect of inducing bloody urine. 

‘Lately, however, its use in very large doses has been re- 
wed, and with almost invariable success, in one of the most 
stinate complaints to which the human body is subject, the’ 
e worm. For this valuable discovery we are indebted to 
Fenwick of Durham ; although its use both in worms: 
d epilepsy seems to have been previously known to Dr: 
jtham. Cases of its efficacy have also been published by. 
aha 
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Drs Bateman and Laird. It has been given even to the ex- 
tent of four ounces in one dose, without any perceptible bad 
effects, and scarcely more inconvenience than would follow 
from an equal quantity of gin. In large doses it is not apt'te 
produce strangury, but only an approach to intoxication, 
and it generally acts as a speedy purgative, and discharge: 
the worm, in all cases, dead. f ew Aaoih- 
Dr Ed. Perceval also prescribed it in epilepsy, and witk 
some success. 3 ll. 3 lv. or Z 1. were mixed by means o 
syrup, with fb j. of mint water; and of this emulsion, one 0} 
two table spoonfuls were given every four hours. In thi: 
form, and given to the extent of several drachms in th« 
course of the day, it produced no distressing symptoms 0 
the urinary organs, stomach, or bowels. It generally pro. 
cured immediate and decided relief, but it was not alway, 
lasting. Dr Latham suggests, that a large dose shoulda 
first be given, and then small doses, so as to keep up the af 
fection of the head peculiar to its use. i | 
In Dublin oil of turpentine was given internally as a kinc 
of specific in puerperal peritonitis, by Dr Brennan; and al 
though its stimulating nature seemed to contra-indicate its usi 
in an affection of an inflammatory nature, experience ha 
shewn that in some cases it produces excellent effects. D 
Magee says, that he has always found it a safe and efficaciou 
purgative, and a powerful auxiliary in the cure of some o 
the most formidable diseases. In obstinate constipation i 
stands without a rival. In enteritis, peritonitis, colic, am 
certain inflammatory and spasmodic affections of the abdo 
minal viscera, it acts almost as a specific. It is also effica 
cious in checking the haemorrhage in dysentery; and D 
Magee has used it with success in hemorrhea petechiali. 
Half an ounce is given for a dose, with an equal quantity . 
castor oil, and a little aromatic water; and the power it ha 
of remaining on the stomach, even when nausea is present 
isremarkable. In smaller doses it generally produces stran 
gury and other unpleasant effects. Some habits, howevei 
cannot bear oil of turpentine. I have seen large doses pro 
duce temporary intoxication, and sometimes a kind of trane 
lasting twenty-four hours, without however any subsequen 
bad effect. The largest dose I have known given has bee: 
three ounces, and without injury. 3 
Externally it often produces excellent effects in indolen 
tumours; in paralysis of the extremities, and in bruises; ii 
nervous pain and in spasms ; and as a styptic, when applie 
on compresses to the bleeding mouths of the vessels, as ho 
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1s the patient can bear it; and in the same manner it forms 
part of Mr Kentish’s treatment of burns. (NAb 
-Tar-water is a heating diuretic and sudorific remedy; but 
by no means so powerful, or so generally admissible, as it 
was represented by Bishop Berkeley. Fumigations of tar 
aave been recommended in phthisis by Sir A. Crichton. In 
some cases of catarrhal phthisis and hepatization they give 
‘elief, by exciting expectoration, but never effect a cure of 
uberculous phthisis. ‘lar is applied externally in tinea ca- 
Jitis and some other cutaneous diseases. f 
- Dr Bateman has seen good effects in ichthyosis from pitch 
yiven internally. It occasioned the rough cuticle to crack 
und fall off, without the aid of external means, and left a 
sound skin underneath. ‘This medicine, made into pills 
with flour, or any farinaceous powder, may be taken to a 
sreat extent, Z iij. or 3{s daily, not only without injury, but 
with advantage to the general health; and affords one of 
he most effectual means of controlling the languid circula- 
ion, and the inert and arid condition of the skin. 


- PIPER. | | if 
Willd. g. 74. Diandria Trigynia.—Nat. ord. Piperite, 
Linn. Juss. : pact 
Sp. 1. Piper nigrum. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
Black pepper. 
Off—The berry. , 
FRUCTUS PIPERIS NiGRI. Ed. — 
Pirer nicruM. Baccse, Semen. Dub. 
Bacc& PIPERIS NiGRI. Lond. 
Tue black pepper is the fruit of a shrubby creeping plant, 
ndigenous in the East Indies, and cultivated, with much 
idvantage to the fruit, in Java and Malabar. The berries 
ire gathered before they are ripe, and are dried in the sun. 
They become black and corrugated on the surface; their 
aste is hot and fiery, and their smell slightly aromatic. 
Black pepper has been analysed by Pelletier and by Pou- 
et. Its acrimony depends upon a conerete fixed oil, solu- 
le in ether and alcohol, uniting with ‘unctuous substances, 
und differing only in its acrimony from other fixed oils. But 
t also contains a peculiar crystalline matter called Piperin, 
10t acrid, melting about 212°, totally insoluble in cold wa- 
er, in small quantities at 212°, separating as it cools; very 
soluble, especially at an increased temperature, in alcohol, 
less so in ether; very soluble in acetic acid, and forming 
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plumose crystals; acetic and alcoholic solutions decompo-] 
sed by water, not affected by dilute sulphuric, nitric or mu- 
riatic acids; decomposed by the concentrated acids ; seems 
not to contain nitrogen. Pepper also yields a substance like} 
the extractive found in legumes by Vauquelin, which has the} 
property of being precipitated by infusion of galls. Besides 
these principles there is a bland balsamic volatile oil, malic 
-and tartaric acids, starch, bassorin and lignin. Je Vis lle 

White pepper is the fruit of the same plant, gathered af-j 
ter it is fully ripe, and freed of its external coats by macera-} 
tion in water. It is smooth on the surface, and less pun- 
gent than the black pepper. ; re | 

Dr Paris informs us, that not only is ground pepper a-} 
dulterated with the powder of the husks of mustard seed,} 
but that there are artificial pepper corns, which may be 
easily detected by their fallmg to powder when thrown into 
‘water. . ; hid 

It is singular, that the Sumatrans, who eat such vast 
quantities of Cayenne pepper, never mix black pepper with 
their food. ‘They esteem the latter heating, and ascribe a 
contrary effect to the former; and Mr Marsden, from per- 
sonal experience, agrees with them. 





Sp. 12, Prper toncum. Lond. Ed. Dub. 


Long pepper. 
Of —The fruit. 


FRUCTUS PIPERIS LONGI. Hd. Fructus immaturus et sic- 
catus. Lond. 
Preper toncum. Fructus. Dub. 


_ Tur plant which bears the long pepper is also a sarmen- 
taceous climber. The berries are small round grains, dis- 
posed spirally in along cylindrical head. ‘They are gathered 
before they are ripe, and dried, and are the hottest of all the 
peppers. | seal 

Another species of pepper, the Cubeb, has a very striking 
power of checking and curing gonorrhoea, taken in powder 
to the extent of 3 iij. five or six times a-day, and continued 
for a day or two after the discharge stops. In a few cases 
it produces swelled testicle, and in one it produced urtica- 
tia. Its only sensible effects are purging, discharge of flatus, 
sometimes increase of urine, and imparting to it its peculiar 
smell. It is also of use in leucorrhcea. ‘These effects have 
now been verified by myself, and many others, by repeated 
experience. Cubebs have been analysed by Vauquelin, who 
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found them to contain an almost concrete volatile oil ; a re- 
sin like balsam of Copaivi ; a colouring gummy principle ; 
an extractive like that of legumes; and some saline matters. 


--Prprr gaMaicENsE. Dub. See Myrrus. 
-:Pisracta. a i 

- Willd. g. 1782. . Diecia Pentandria.—Nat. ord. Amenta- 
cee, Linn., Terebinthacee, Juss. 

Sp. 4. PISTACIA TEREBINTHUS. Lond. 
© Off-—The liquid resin called Chian turpentine. 

» TEREBINTHINA CHIA. Resina liquida. Lond. 

Tue shrub which yields this turpentine grows in India, 
the north of Africa, and south of Europe; but the turpentine 
is principally collected in the islands of Chios and Cyprus, 
by wounding the tree. It doesnot differ from the other tur- 
pentines in any thing material except in its price.--See Pinus. 
. Spv6.-Pisvacta LENTIscus. Ed. Lond. 

- Off-—The resin. © 

“RESINA PISTACIM LENTISCI. Ed. 

~ Masticue. Resina. Lond. 

_- Tuts species is a native of the same countries with.the for- 
mer. The resin is obtained principally in the island of 

Chios, by making transverse incisions into the tree, and al- 
lowing the juice to harden. Itis brought to us in small yel- 
lowish, semi-transparent, brittle grains; of a smooth and 
shining fracture, softening when chewed, fusible, burning 
with a pleasant smell, insoluble in water, and partially solu- 

ble in alcohol and fixed oils. _Mastich like other resins Is a 

compound organic body, consisting of two resins, one solu- 
ble in cold alcohol, the other only in boiling alcohol, some 

volatile oil and free acid. Its flavour is communicated to 
water. Itis therefore a resin combined with a little essential 
oil. 

It is principally used by the Turkish women asa mastica- 
tory, to preserve the teeth, and to give a pleasant smell to 
the breath. ae if 


. Pix BuRGuNpIcA. Dub. See Pinus. 
_Prx riguipa. Dub. See Pinus. 


| Prumsum. Ed. 


“Bead. 
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Lead is obtained by various processes from its ores. In its 
metallic ferm it is scarcely an officinal.article, as its differ-: 
ent oxides are purchased from the manufacturers, and never: 
prepared by the apothecary. 

Lead is of a grey blue livid colour, streak grey, disagree- 
able taste and odour; specific gravity 11.352; soft; very 
laminable; hardens little under the hammer ; very flexible ; 
not very diatiles slightly tenacious; fusible at 612° Fahren-— 


heit; volatile at a red heat; tarnished in the air; slightly. } 


oxidized by air and water ; burns when strongly ignited, and 
in oxygen with a brilliant white flame. It forms three oxides, ~ 
protoxide yellow, deutoxide red, and peroxide brown, con- 

taining 1. 1.5 and 2 proportions ef oxygen to 13 metal. When 
heated in chlorine it unites with it, but it does not inflame. 

Its phosphuret and sulphuret are brittle; and it is oxidized by, 
and combines with the sulphuric, nitric, phosphoric, and 

other acids. Its oxide imparts to glass a uniform ssi seL 

and strong refracting power. 

Medical use.—Its effects on the body are emaciation, vio- 
lent colics, paralysis, tremors, and contractions of the limbs ; 
and as they generally come on gradually, the cause is some- 
times overlooked till it be too late. Poisoning from lead is 
never intentional, but only accidental, either from liquors be- 
coming impregnated with lead, by being improperly kept in 
vessels lined or glazed with lead, or by having lead crimi- 
nally added to them to correct their acidity ; or among manu-. 
facturers who work much with lead, as painters and plum- | 
bers, and who are not sufficiently attentive to avoid swallow- 
ing: it. ; 

“The presence of lead in any ‘suspected liquor is Aciéeted | 
by the hydro-sulphuret of potass, which forms with it a brown 
or black precipitate, not soluble in diluted muriatic acid; and 
still more certainly, by evaporating a portion of the liquor to 
dryness, and exposing the extract to a heat sufficient to re- 
duce the lead. | 3 


Gaertn PLUMBI SEMIVITREUM. Ld. Lond. 
“Lirnarcyrum. Dub. 
Semi-vitrified oxide of lead. Litharge. 

Ir oxidized lead be melted with a quick fire, it gets the 
appearance of oil, and on cooling concretes into litharge. 
Greatest part of the litharge met with in the shops is produ- 
ced in the purification of silver from lead, and the refining 
of gold and silver by means of this metal. According to the 
degree of fire and other circumstances, it has a pale or deep 
colour ; the one has been commonly called Litharge of sil- 
ver, the other Litharge of gold. 
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- The oxides of lead dissolve by heat in expressed oils; these 
mixtures are the bases of several officinal plasters and oint~ 
Mews Oks APIGE ELT . | 
Lead and its oxides, when undissolved, have no consider- 
able effects as medicines. Dissolved in oils, they are sup- 
posed to be (when externally applied) anti-inflammatory and 
desiccative.. Combined with vegetable acids, they are re- 
markably so; and taken internally, prove powerful, though 
dangerous styptics. — inte 


_ PLumsr suscargonas, s. s. Subcarbonas plumbi. Lond. 
-oCAaRBONAS PLUMBI, vulgo Cerussa. Ed. 

“CErussa, s. s. Subacetas plumbi. Dub. - 

~ ‘White oxide of lead. Ceruse. White lead. Subacetate 
of lead. Carbonate of lead. Subcarbonate of lead. 





Tuis substance is prepared by exposing lead to the vapour 
of vinegar. ‘To accelerate the oxidizement, the lead is cast 
in thin plates, which are rolled up spirally. A number of 
these are placed perpendicularly on a support, over a flat ves- 
sel containing vinegar, which is converted into vapour by a. 
gentle heat, such as that of dung. The plates become slowly 
covered with a white crust, which is in due time removed ; 
and the remains of the plates are again exposed to the va- 
pour of vinegar, until they be entirely corroded. Van Mons 
says, that if lead ashes be dissolved in nitric acid, and preci- 
pitated by chalk in impalpable powder, the precipitate, when 
washed and dried, will be ceruse in its purest state. | 
_ White oxide of lead has a scaly or foliated texture, is brit- 
tle, friable, heavy, of a snowy whiteness, and a sweet taste. 
It is often adulterated with earthy substances, which may be 
discovered by mixing it with oil, and reducing the lead in a 
crucible. Although very friable, the coarser particles cannot — 
be separated by means of a sieve, because its interstices soon 
get filled up. It can only be obtained in a state of a fine 
powder, by rubbing a loaf of ceruse on a sieve placed over a 
sheet of paper. It consists of 14 yellow oxide of lead, and 
2.15 carbonic acid. | : Lh x 

In pharmacy the white oxide of lead is used in the compo- 
sition of ointments and plasters. : 


| 


OXIDUM PLUMBI RUBRUM. Ed. 
Red oxide of lead. Red lead. 


THE preparation of red lead is so troublesome and tedious, 
that the preparation of it forms a distinct branch of business. 
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The manufacturers melt large quantities of lead at once, up- 
on the bottom.of a reverberatory furnace built for this pur- 
pose, and so contrived, that the flame acts upon a large ‘sur- 
face of the metal, which is continually changed by means of 
iron rakes: drawn backwards and forwards, till the fluidity of 
the lead is destroyed; after which, the oxide is only now and. } 
then turned. It is the deutoxide, and contains lead 13, oxy- 
gen 1.0. | a . ep needa: 

‘The red oxide of lead is obtained in the form of a very 
heavy powder, consisting of minute shining scales, of a bright 
scarlet, verging towards yellow, especially if triturated. It 
is sometimes adulterated with red oxide of iron, red bole, or 
powdered brick. ,'These frauds are detected by the inferiori- 
ty of colour, by mixing it with oil, and subjecting it to the 
test.of reduction ; and by its forming a black precipitate with 
tincture of galls, when dissolved in nitrous acid. 


POLYGALA SENEGA. Ld. Lond. Dub. gin 
Willd. g. 1313, sp. 6%. Diadelphia Octandria.—Nat. ord. 
Lomentacee, Linn., Polygalee, Juss. 


‘Seneka, or Rattlesnake root. 
Off —The root. 
RapIxX POLYGALEH SENEGE. Ld. 


Ravix SENEGR. Lond. 
’ Rapix SENEKE. Dub. 


SENEKA is a perennial plant which grows wild in North 
America, particularly Virginia and Pennsylvania. ‘This root 
is usually about the thickness of the little finger, variously 
bent and contorted, and appears as if composed of joints, 
whence it is supposed to resemble the tail of the animal whose 
name it bears; a kind of membranous margin runs on each. 
side the whole length of the root. * y 
_ The bark is the active part of the root. Its taste is at first 
acrid, afterwards very het and pungent. It has no smell. 

_ Its acrimony resides in a resin; for it is entirely extracted 
by alcohol; is precipitated by water; does not rise in distil- 
lation ; and is not destroyed by keeping. c 

Medical use.—It is an active stimulus, and increases the. 
force of the circulation, especially of the pulmonary exha- 
lents. It has therefore been found useful in typhoid inflam- 
mations of the lungs; but it is apt to disorder the stomach, 
and to induce diarrhoea. Dr Brandreth of Liverpool de- 
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rived. great benefit in some cases of lethargy from an ex- 
tract of seneka combined with carbonate of ammonia. 

Some have likewise employed this root in hydropic cases, 
and not without success. ‘There are examples of its occasion- 


ing a plentiful evacuation by stool, urine, and perspiration ; 
| and by this means removing the disease, after the common 
. diuretics and hydragogues had failed. 


The Senegaro Indians are said to prevent the fatal effects 
of the bite of the rattlesnake, by giving it internally, and by 
applying it externally to the wound. | 

The usual dose of the powder is 30 grains or more. 

Externally, it has been advantageously used as a stimula- 
ting S gargle 1 in croup. 


Poryconum pistorta. Ld. Lond. Dub. fins 
Willd. g. 785, sp. 3. Smith, g. 196, sp. 6. Octandria 

Trigynia.—Nat. ord. Oleracee, Linn., Polygonee, a USS. 
Great bistort, or snakeweed. 


Of-— The root. 
RADIX POLYGONI BISTORTZ. Ld. 
Rapix Bistorts&. Lond. Dub. 


Bistort is perennial, and grows wild in moist meadows 
in several parts of Britain. It flowers in June. The root is 
about the thickness of the little finger, of a blackish-brown 
colour on the outside, and reddish within; it is twisted or 
bent vermicularly (whence the name of the plant, ) with a joint 
at each bending, and full of bushy fibres; the root of the 
species here mentioned has, for the most part, only one or 
two bendings, others have three or more. All the parts of 
bistort havea rough austere taste, particularly the root, which 


- is one of the strongest of the vegetable astringents. 


Medical use.—Ii is employed in haemorrhagies and other 
fluxes, both internally and externally, where astringency is 
the only indication. To the sudorific, antipestilential, and 
antiseptic virtues attributed to it, it has no other claim than 
what it derives from its astringency. 


Poin eR ABE. Lond See ALLIUM. 


: Porassx SUB-CARBONAS IMPURUS, v. Ss. Anglice }earl 
Ashes. Ed. 
Porassa ImpuRA, s.s. Sub-carbonas potasse impura. Lond. 
CINERES CLAVELLATI, s. s. Kali impurum. Dud. 


\ 
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Pearl ashes. Potashes. Impure carbonate of potass, Fixed 
vegetable alkali. — he mS ome! 

THE potashes of commerce are sent to us from the shores 
of the Baltic and from America. ‘They are prepared by 
lixiviating the ashes of vegetables in barrels, first with cold, 
and then with hot water, filtering the ley, and evaporating it 
to dryness in an iron pot. In this state they still contain 


. some vegetable matter, not perfectly incinerated, which gives 


them a brown or black colour. ‘To destroy this, and render 
their colour purer, they are put into a crucible and liquefied 
in an intense heat. ‘The melted matter is poured out on iron 
plates, where it hardens. It now gets the name of pearl ashes; 
but even yet it is very impure, and often contains the sulphates 
of potass and of lime, and the muriate of potass. It is also 
frequently adulterated with vegetable ashes, sand and sul- 
phate of potass. ‘The ashes are detected by their difficult 
and imperfeet solution; the sand, by the precipitation of si- 
lica in a gelatinous form on the addition of an acid, and the 
sulphate of potass by its crystallization. All vegetables which 
grow at a distance from the sea afford potashes by incinera- 
tion: herbs (especially wormwood) give the largest propor- 
tion, then the leaves of trees, then shrubs, and woods the 
least. The alkali, thus obtained, formerly had the name of 
Fixed Vegetable Alkali; but it is also found, though much 
more sparingly, both in the animal and mineral kingdoms. 
Vauquelin has given a table of the quantity of pure potass, 
and of heterogeneous matters, contained in 1152 parts of the 
different potashes of commerce. = mu 


Sulphate Muriate Insoluble Carb. acid 
Potass. of potass. of potass, residuum, and water. 


Pearl ashes, 754 80 A; 6 308 
Russian potashes, 772 +60 9) 36 204 
Dantzic ashes, * 603 152 Tay? to 204 
American potashes, 857 145 20 ike 119 
Potashes of Treves, 720 165 44 24 199 - 
Potashes of Vosges, 444 148 510 34 304. 


The potass was estimated by the quantity of diluted nitrous _ 
acid saturated by it; the sulphate of potass by the precipitate 
formed with nitrate of baryta; and the muriate of potass by 
that formed with nitrate of silver. — : isonet 

All these different potashes, except the last, may be puri- 
fied sufficiently for pharmaceutical purposes, by lixiviating | 
them with a small proportion of cold water, and evaporating” 
the ley to dryness in an iron pot. getveneEs: 

Medical use.—Carbonate of potass is useful in all diseases 
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depending: upon the presence of an acid in the primee vie, 
by neutralizing it, and forming with it an aperient. salt. 
Hence Dr Mitchell strongly recommends the use of potash 
cakes to infants, in order to counteract the acidity of their 
bowels. Alkalies are by many supposed to attenuate the 
fluids, remove obstructions, and promote the natural secre- 
tions. Weak solutions of alkalies prove diuretic, or, if as- 
sisted by warmth, diaphoretic. In large doses, potash has 
been given as a lithontriptic, but its long continued use ne- 
| cessary in calculous complaints, seldom fails to injure the in- 
| testinal canal and constitution. Dr Mitchell strongly recom- 
| mends alkalies in fevers and dysenteries. Administered by 
the mouth, they are supposed to neutralize the septic acid 
in their passage through the bowels, Injected in clysters, 
they are said to allay tenesmus like a charm, and in both 
cases to mitigate pain, moderate spasmodic action, and re- 
store and equalize the peristaltic motion; moreover, effectu- 
ally to destroy the fetor and infection of the stools. The ef- 
fects of alkalies upon the irritability in galvanic experiments 
led to their use, alternated with the free exhibition of opium, 
in tetanic and other spasmodic diseases. Externally alka- 
lies are used in form of lotion, in rachitic and, some cutane- 
| ous diseases, and as a stimulant to the inactive state of the 
| vessels in certain ulcers. 


PoTassz NiTRAS, s. s. Nitras potassze purificata. Lond. 
Nitras potassz. Ld. 
Nitrum, s. s. Nitras kali. Dud. i 


‘Nitrate of potass. Purified nitre. 


_ Nitrate of potass is annually produced on the surface of 
the earth in many countries. For this production, the pre- 
sence of felspar to furnish the alkali, and carbonate of lime, 
and an open, but not too free communication with dry at- 
mospheric air, are requisite. The putrefaction of organic, 
especially animal, substances is not necessary to, but accele- 
rates the formation of this salt, by affording the nitrogen in 
a state in which it combines readily with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, and forms the nitric acid. Accordingly, in 
Germany and France, nitrate of potass is prepared, by ex- 
posing mixtures of putrefying animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, and calcareous earths, to the action of the atmos- 
phere. The salt is afterwards extracted by lixiviation and 
crystallization. The nitre used in this country is chiefly 
imported from the East Indies. As it occurs in commerce, 
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it often contains a little muriate of potass and muriate of | 
soda, from which it is nearly purified by dissolving it im 
boiling water, and filtering it; on cooling, the nitrate of po~ — 
tass crystallizes, and the other salts remain dissolved. 

Nitrate of potass has a sharp, bitterish, cooling taste. It 
shoots in pretty large crystals, which are generally six-sided 
prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids; very brittle; per- 
manent in the atmosphere; soluble in seven times their 
weight of water at 60°, and in an equal weight at 212°; 
melting when exposed to a strong heat, giving out at first: 
oxygen, and afterwards nitrogen gas, ada the whole acid be 
decomposed, and the potass alone remain behind. It defla- 
grates more or less violently with all oxygenizable substan-. 
ces, oxidizing or acidifying them. Nitre is an anhydrous 
salt, and any water which it may contain is only adhering: 
among the molecules of its crystals. It consists of nitric 
acid 6.75, potash 6 = 12.75. It is decomposed by the sul-: 
phuric acid and baryta, by the muriate and acetate of ba- 
ryta, and the sulphate of soda, ammonia, magnesia and alu- 
mina. 

Medical use.—Taken to the extent of from a drachm to. 
half an ounce in the course of a day, in repeated doses, it-- 
diminishes the heat of the body, and the frequency of the 
pulse, operates by stool, and acts upon the secretion of urine,’ 
but is apt to produce pains in the stomach. In largedoses, 
such as an ounce, taken at one time, it produces the most. 
dreadful symptoms, constant bloody vomiting, purging, con- 
vulsions, and death. Accidents of this kind have happened, 
from its being sold, by mistake, for sulphate of soda.. 

It is.best given in small doses, as from five to ten grains, 
frequently repeated, and is only admissible in inflammatory 
diseases.. Externally it ts used in gargles for inflammatory 
sore peer ges 


Porass® sutpHas. Lond. 

Sulphate of potash. | 

The London College have now intr aauecd this salt into. 
the Materia Medica, as an article which may be purchased ;, 
but they have retained the formula for its preparation, to 
which we refer. : 


POTASSE SUPERTARTRAS, S. S. Supertartras potasse puri- 
ficata. Lond. 


Super-Tartras votassa. Ed. v. s. Tartarus purificatus 5 


Crystalli tartari. id. 
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CrysTaLhLr TARTARI. Dud. : 
Super-tartrate pt aioe Cr ystals of tartar, aiid Crea of | 
tartar. ; 


GuipmpaiehhAs POTASSE IMPURUS, Ve Ss. Tartarus crudus. 
Ed. 

TartTarum, s. s. Potasse he ye TR cee eon Erie 

Tartarum. Dub. | 

Impure super-tartrate of potass. Tartar. 

Tarran exists in verjuice and in must, and is gradually 
deposited on the sides of the casks in which the wine is made, 
from which it is scraped before the next vintage, to prepare, 
the casks to receive the new wine. The deepest coloured. 
and roughest wines generally give most tartar; and it gets. 
the name of white or red tartar according to its colour. __ 
It is purified by dissolving it in boiling water, and filtra- 
ting the boiling solution, which, on cooling, deposites irre- 
cular orystals, containing the oily and colouring matters. 
These are separated by boiling the crystals with a white clay. 
At Venice, they are purified by dissolving them in water, and 
clarifying them with whites of eggs and ashes. ‘The tartar, 
thus purified, when crystallized, or in powder, is called 
Cream of Tartar. 
| Its crystals are small and irregular, and do not melt in the 
mouth, but feel gritty under the teeth. It has an acrid harsh 
faste.. It is soluble in sixty times its weight of water at 60°, 
pnd in thirty at 212°. It is decomposed, and its acid is de= 
ptrayed. by heat. Its constituents are 16.5 acid, 6. potass, 

29 water = 24.75. 
| Medical use.—The virtues of tartar are those of a mild, 
tooling, aperient, laxative medicine. It is much used in 
Hropsy ; and some allege, that it has good effects as a deob- 
struent in dropsy from scirrhus, Taken from half an ounce 
0. an ounce, it proves a gentle, though effectual purgative. 
Given in smaller doses, al in, solution, it often acts as a 
powerful diuretic. 












Prunus DomMEstTica. Lid. Lond. Dud. 
Willd. g. 982, sp. 29. Icosandria Monogynia.—+Nat. ord. 
omacee, Linn., IRAE: sect. Pomacee, Juss. . 


Plum-tree. 
Of-—The dried fruit called French prunes. 


FRUcTUS PRUNI DomEstTIcm. Ed. . 
Pruna; Drupe exsiccata pruni domestica. Dub. Lond. 
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Tus tree is found wild in hedges in England, but has pro- 
bably originated from the stones of the cultivated kinds being 
dropt there by accident. It flowers in April. Great quanti-: 
ties of the dried fruit are imported from the Continent, of 
which the French prunes are reckoned the best. fox Hel 

Medical use—They contain much mucilaginous and sac- 
charine matter, and their medical effects are, to abate heat | 
and gently loosen the belly, which they perform by lubrica- 
ting the passages, and softening the excrement. ‘They are 
of considerable service in costiveness, accompanied with 
heat or irritation, which the more stimulating cathartics 
would tend to aggravate; where prunes are not of them- 
selves sufficient, their action may be promoted by joining 
with them a little rhubarb, or the like, to which may be 
added some carminative ingredient, to prevent their occa- 
sioning flatulency. 


PTEROCARPUS. ) | 3 
Willd. g. 1318. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. ord. Papi- 

lionacee, Linn., Leguminose, sect. Papilionacee, Juss. 
Sp. 6. Prerocarrus sanTauinus. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Off-—Red Saunders wood. 


LIGNUM PTEROCARPI SANTALINI. Ed. 
LigNUM PTEROCARPI. Lond. 
LiGNUM SANTALI RUBRI. Dub. 


Tus tree grows in the East Indies, and acquires a very 
large size. ‘The wood is brought in large billets, of a com- 
pact texture, a dull red, almost blackish colour on the out- ff 
side, and a deep brighter red within. It has no manifest 
smell, and little or no taste. It communicates a deep red to 
alcohol, but gives no tinge to water. M. Pelletier separated 
the colouring matter, santalin, which he found to have great 
analogy with the resins ; insoluble in water ; soluble in alco- 
hol, ether, acetic acid and alkaline solutions ; it forms beau- 
tifully coloured precipitates with many metallic solutions. Its} 
acetic solution acts like tannin upon gelatin. It contains noff 
azote. 


Sp. 1. Prerocarpus praco. Ld. 

Off-—The resin called Dragon’s blood. 
RESINA PTEROCARPI DRACONIS. | ’ apt 
Tus is also a very large tree. It is a native of South 


America, and the resin which exudes from incisions madelf 
2 \ 
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in its bark used to be frequently sent from Carthagena to 
Spain. Many other trees furnish a red juice concreting in- 
to a similar resin, as the Pt. Indicus and santalinus, the 
Dracena draco, Dalbergia monetaria, and Calamus draco. 
Hayne says, that although the resin of the Pt. draco was 
formerly sent in abundance from Carthagena to Spain, it no 
onger occurs in commerce, on account of the decreased de- 
and for dragon’s blood, and that the dragon’s blood-of 
commerce comes chiefly from the Calamus draco, and also 
rom C. verus and C. rudentum. It is obtained from the fruit, 
which, when fully ripe, are covered with a crust of a red re- 
sinous substance. ‘This is separated by stamping them gent- 
yin a mill, or shaking them in a sac, and is then formed by 
the assistance of heat into balls about the size of a nutmeg ; 
or it may be got by steaming and boiling the fruit in water. 
The balls are put up in the cases woven of the leaves of the 
Licuala spinosa, and the most esteemed are the S. D. in 
uttis. It alsooccurs in cylindrical rolls, put up in the same 
anner. A second sort is in larger or smaller fragments, 
nd is called §. D. in granis, and is often finer and better 
han the preceding. A third sort; in placentis, in cakes 
of several ounces weight, is got by boiling the bruised 
fruit after the former kinds have been separated; and a 
ourth, ¢ fabulis, is altogether a sophisticated mixture of 
olophony, powdered red saunders, with a little true dra- 
on’s blood. 
This drug, in substance, has no sensible smell or taste ; 
when dissolved, it discovers some degree of warmth and 
ungency. It is fusible and inflammable, and almost totally 
oluble in alcohol, tinging a large quantity of the menstruum 
f a deep red colour. It is likewise soluble in expressed 
ils, and gives them a red hue, less beautiful than that com- 
unicated by Anchusa. It is not acted upon by water, but 
precipitated by it from its aleoholic solution. I found:that itis 
soluble in nitrous acid and alkalies, and that it neither preci- 
tates gelatin, nor affects the colour of the salts of iron. It 
therefore appears to be a pure:resin, without any astringen- 
cy. ‘The same conclusion has since been made by Melan- 
dri, ‘by whom dragon’s blood has been lately analyzed, and 
found to consist chiefly of a new alkaloid, which he has na- 
med Draconin. He prepares it by decomposing the:tincture 
acidulated with sulphuric acid by water, and washing well 
with water the precipitate, which is sulphate of draconin. 
This is a red uncrystallizable mass, very sparingly soluble 
in water, more soluble in alcohol, and easily decomposed’ by 
2 F 
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alkalies. It melts ata gentle heat, and when: decomposed 
“seems to contain no nitrogen. Sanguts draconis in placentis 
consisted almost entirely of draconin; but that in guttis or 
lachrymis contained little. Dr F othergill, who first descri- 
bed kino, received it as the finest dragon’s blood. Myr 
Proust must have been misled by some similar misinforma 
tion, as the characters of his sang dracon correspond with : 
thoge of kino. es 


PuLEGIUM. Aone: Dub. See MrenrHa. 


PuNnIcA GRANATUM. id. Lond. Dub. | 
Willd. g. 980, sp. 1. Icosandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
P omacee, Tira Myrtinee, Juss. 


Pomegranate tree. , ‘se 
Of,—Pomegranate bark. The double flowers, called} 
Balaustine. | iy 
a) CorRTEX GRANATI. Pomorum cortex. Lond. 


CorTEX PERICARPII PUNICE GRANATI. Dub. 
b) Fiores Granati. Dub. 


THE pomegranate is a low tree, growing wild in Italy anc 
other countries in the south of Europe. It is sometimes mel} 
with in our gardens. . 

The pulp of the fruit is sub-acid, slleeeae heat, quenching | 
thirst, and gently loosening the belly. The rind of the frui | 
is a strong astringent, striking a permanent blue with sulff 
phate of iron, and _as such is occasionally made use of. If 
has been given by Dr Buchanan and others with success uf] 
the East Indies for the. cure of tenia. I also made som 
trials of it and of catechu in this country, on the suppositio 
that it was the astringent principle which acted chemicall 
on the gelatinous body of the worm, and the result was pro 
mising ; but the introduction of the oil of turpentine. super 
seded the necessity of prosecuting the experiment. 

The flowers are of an elegant 1 red colour, in appearanc 
resembling a dried red rose. Their taste is bitterish anc 
astringent. ‘They are recommended in diarrhceas, dysente 
ries, and other cases where astringent medicines are proper 


7 PyRETHRI RADIX. Lond. Dub. See ANTHEMIS. 
Pyrus cyponia. Lond. ‘ 
Willd. g. 992, sp. 1%. Icosandria Dectadipie Nae ‘ord 

Pomacee, Linn., Rosacee, sect. Pomacee, Juss. | 


= 
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Off-—Quince seeds. 

SEMINA CYDONIZ. Lond. 
Tue quince is originally a native of Crete, but ripens its 
ruit perfectly in England. 

Quinces have a very austere acid taste: taken in small 
uantity, they are supposed to restrain vomiting and alvine 
luxes; and more liberally, to loosen the belly. ‘The coat 
f the seeds, episperm, abounds with a mucilaginous sub- 
tance, of no particular taste, which it readily imparts to wa- 
ery liquors; an ounce of the seeds will render three pints of 
yater thick and ropy, like the white of an egg. They will 
ot, however, supply the place of gum arabic, because their 
aucilage spoils very quickly, and is precipitated by acids. 


- 


Quassia *. 

Willd. g. 849. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Gruina- 
2s, Linn., Simarube, Juss. 3 

Sp. 2. Quassia siMARUBA. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Mountain or bitter damson. 


_Officinal—The bark and wood. 


a) CORTEX QUASSIEZ SIMARUBE. Ed. 
CortTEX SIMAROUBE. Lond. Dub. 
b) Licgnum simarouse. Dub. 


Tuts tree grows in Guiana, and yields a milky juice when 
rounded. ‘The simarouba of the shops is the bark of the 
ot. It is brought to us in pieces some feet long, and some 
ches broad, folded lengthwise. It is light, fibrous, very 
ugh; of a pale yellow on the inside; darker coloured, 
ough, scaly, and warted on the outside ; has little smell, and 
bitter, not disagreeable taste. It gives out its bitterness 
oth to alcohol and water. Murray of Gottingen remark- 
1d that the bark of Wright’s Simaruba amara was tougher, 
uch paler, and beset on its outer surface with small, almost 
talked, warts, and tasted very. bitter. 

Medical use.—It has been much celebrated in obstinate 
iarrhoea, dysentery, anorexia, indigestion, lienteria, and in- 
prmittent fevers. 















* The genus Quassia, as constituted by Linnzus, included trees, some of 
ich had hermaphrodite flowers, and others were monoicous, or polygamous. 
ecandolle in a monography separated them, retaining the name Quassia for 
e hermaphrodite species, of which the true Quassia amara is one, and giving 
e generic name Simaruba to the others, amongst which are both our officinal 
ecies, Simaruba officinalis and Simaruba excelsa. 


Bik 
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It is given in powder, in doses of half a drachm, or a whol 
drachm ; but it is too bulky, and very difficultly pulverizable 
It is isc exhibited in decoction. ‘Two drachms of the bar 
may be boiled in two pounds of water to one, and the decoc 
tion drunk in cupfuls in the course of the day. — 


Sp. 3. Quassia ExcELSA. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Quassia tree. 
Officinal.—The wood. 


LIGNUM QUASSIH EXcELSH. Ld. 
Lignum ouassim. Lond. Dub. 
















Tue quassia of the shops is the wood of this lofty tre 
which grows in Jamaica, and in the Caribzean islands. 

It is brought in billets about the thickness of a man’s arn 
is very light, whitish, becoming yellowish by exposure to tl 
air. Hayne agrees with Martins in thinking that the g 
nuine quassia of Surinam is the production of the Quass 
amara, a diminutive tree or shrub, and that the officinal woc 
is now not from the root, but Ot the branches. Quass 
has no sensible odour, but is one of the most intense ar 
durable pure bitters known. Its infusion, decoction ar 
tincture are almost equally bitter, are yellowish, and are n 
blackened by chalybeates. ‘The properties of the, extract 
quassia have been detailed by Dr Thomson, under the.tit 
of the Bitter principle. 

Medical use.—It is a very pure and simple bitter, and mf 
be given in all cases where bitters are proper. It has bef 
exhibited in intermittent and bilious fevers, in stomaclf 
complaints, in lienteria, in cachexy, dropsies, leucorrha 
and gout. It is much used in this country to give the bf 
terness to malt liquors, though it subjects those brewd@ 
who employ it to a very heavy penalty. It evidently hj 
narcotic power, from its being used to poison flies. 

It can scarcely be reduced to a sufficient fine powder ff 
be given in substance, and is therefore generally given} 
the form of infusion, decoction, or extract. 


QUERCUS. 

Willd. g. 1692. Smith, g. 404.  Monecia Polyapsinia 
Nat. ord. Amentacee, Linn, Cupulifere, Juss. 

Sp. 65. Willd. QuERcUS PEDUNCULATA. Lond. 

Sp. 1. Smith. QueERcus RoBuR. Dub. Ed. 
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Common British. oak. 

Off:—Oak bark. — 

CorTEX QUERCUS ROBORIS. Ld. 
Cortex guErcus. Lond. Dub. 


Tue oak grows wild in Britain, and flowers in April. The 
iperior excellence of its wood for ship-building has render-_ 
1 its cultivation an object of national concern. Its saw- 
ust is an useful dye-stuff, and its bark is the principal arti- 
e used in tanning. M. Vauquelin has discovered a re- 
arkable chemical difference between the bark and _ nut- 
alls, the latter precipitating tartrate of antimony and infu- 
on of cinchona, which are not acted on by the former. 

Medical use.-—Oak bark is a strong astringent, and is use- 
il in heemorrhagies, alvine fluxes, and other preternatural 
r immoderate secretions. It is so difficultly reduced to a 
ifficiently fine powder, that it can scarcely be given inter- 
ally in substance. It is chiefly used externally in the form 
f decoction. Its extract is sometimes so prepared as to be 
aid for kino. Formerly the acorns and their cups were 
1uch used after being roasted and powdered. 


Quercus MARINA. Dub. See Fucus. 
ak 
RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS. Dub. See CocHLEARIA. 


j 
~Resina ALBA. Dub. See PINus. 





| RHAMNUS cATHARTICUS. Lid. Dub. Lond. 
| 


Willd. g. 405, sp. 1. Smith, g. 105, sp. 1. Pentandria Mo- 
boapia. Not ord. Dumose, Linn., Rhamnee, Juss. 


| Purging buckthorn. 


_ Of-—The berry. The juice of the berries. 


~ SuccusS RHAMNI caTHARTICI. Ed. 
Bacc# RHAMNI. Lond. 
BaccH RHAMNI CATHARTICI. Dub. 


_ Tuts tree or bush is common in hedges; it flowers in 
May and June, and ripens its fruit in September or the be- 
yinning of October. In our markets, the fruit of some 
other trees, as the blackberry bearing alder and the dog- 
perry tree, have been frequently mixed with, or substituted 
‘or those of buckthorn. ‘This abuse may be discovered by 
Brace the berries; those of buckthorn have almost always 
four seeds, of the alder two, and of the dogberry only one. 


j 
| 


| 
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Buckthorn berries, bruised on white paper, stain it of a 
green colour, which the others do not. ‘Those who sell the 
juice to the apothecaries are said to mix it with a large pro- 
portion of water. 

Med. use.—Buckthorn berries have a faint disagreeable 
smell, and a nauseous bitter taste. ‘They were long i in con- 
siderable esteem as cathartics, and celebrated in dropsies, 
rheumatisms, and even in the gout. They generally occa- 
sion gripes, sickness, dry the mouth and throat, and leave 
a thirst of long duration. The dose is about twenty of the 
fresh berries in substance, and twice or thrice this number 
in decoction ; an ounce of the oRPE SSE juice, or a drachm 


of the dried bore 


RHEUM. 
Willd. g. 803. Enneandria T: iggilid ona ord. Olera- 
cee, Linn., Polygonee, Juss. 


Sp. 3. Rarum paLtmMatum. Lond. Dub. 
Palmated rhubarb. 

Off-—The root. 

Rapix RHEI. Lond. Dub. 

Sp. 2. RHEUM uNDULATUM. Dub. — 
Of-—The root. 


Rapix RHEI UNDULATI. Dub. 

Ravrx rua. Ld. 

a) RHEUM RUSsICUM vel TURCICUM. Lid. 
6) Ruxum sinENSE vel inpicum. Ld. 
-c) RuEuM BRiTaANNicuM. Ld. 


Turkey, China, and British rhubarb, ame from the pe 
mated rhubarb and other species. 


Boru of these species grow spontaneously 1 in China, and 
endure the cold of our climate. 

But it is not ascertained that the true =i accra is the aged 
root of either the one or the other. — Pallas thinks that it i 
obtained indiscriminately from the rheuwm undulatum, palma- 
‘tum, and compactum, more especially from the first; while Mr 
Sievers, an apothecary who was sent by Catherine If. on 
purpose to obtain the true rhubarb plant, and travelled for 
seven years in the countries contiguous to that whence the 
rhubarb is brought, is of opinion, that the botanical cha- 
racters of the plant, which furnishes it, are still unknown, 
excepting that it is said not to grow to a great size, and to 
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nave round leaves, which are toothed on the edges with al- 
most spinous points. nike 

All the rhubarb of commerce grows on the chain of lofty 

mountains in Chinese Tartary, which stretches to the lake: 
oko-Nor, near the source of the river Chorico, between 
5° and 40° north latitude and 100° longitude. It is dug 
p by the peasants, cleaned from the earth, cut in pieces, 
strung with the bark on strings, and exposed to dry under 
rover in the shade for a whole year, when it is again clean- 
d-and prepared for exportation. ii 7 
There is a distinction made in commerce between the 
ussian and Chinese rhubarb, although they both come 
rom the same country. 
_ The Russian, improperly called by us Turkey rhubarb, 
s dearer, and always good, as very great attention, both in 
purchasing and transporting it, is paid by order of the go- 
vernment. It is brought from the Chinese town Sini or Se- 
lim by the Bucharians. In Kiachta, on the Russian fron- 
ler, it is received by a Russian apothecary, who examines 
t. The bad is immediately burnt, and the good is freed 
from its bark, woody parts, and every impurity, in the most 
careful manner. It is then sent to Moscow and. to Peters- 
burgh, where it is again examined. 

It is commonly in round pieces, of a reddish or whitish- 
yellow colour, feels gritty between the teeth, and is often 
perforated with so large a hole, that many pieces have the 
appearance of a mere rind. 

The Chinese or East Indian rhubarb is brought by sea 
from Canton. It is heavier, harder, and more compact than 
the other; seldom perforated with holes, and is either in 
long pieces, or with two flat sides, as if they had been com- 
pressed. Dr Lewis thinks that this is less aromatic, but 
stronger, than the Turkey; and that it has required less 
care in drying, from having been lifted when the root was 
less watery. 

The general characters of good rhubarb are, its having a 
whitish or clear yellow colour, being dry, solid, and com- 
pact, moderately heavy, brittle; when recently broken, ap- 
pearing marked with yellow or reddish veins, mixed with 
white ; being easily pulverizable; forming a powder of a fine 
bright yellow, having the peculiar, nauseous, aromatic smell 
of rhubarb, and a sub-acrid, bitterish, somewhat astringent 
taste, and when chewed feeling gritty under the teeth, 
speedily colouring the saliva, and not appearing very muci- 
laginous. ‘The size and form of the pieces are of little con- 
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sequence; only we must break the large ones, to: see that 
they are not decayed or rotten within; and we must also 
observe that they are not musty or worm-eaten. This is 
the more necessary, as damaged pieces are frequently so 
artfully dressed up, and coloured with powder of rhubarb, 
_as to impose on the buyer. | | | 
Rhubarb has been analysed by many chemists. It con- 
tains some volatile odorous matter, on which its peculiar 
nauseous smell, and its activity as a purge, depend; for 
when dissipated, either by age or any preparation to which 
the rhubarb has been subjected, the powers of the medi- 
cine are almost destroyed. Water dissolves almost all its 
active principles. ‘The infusion is dark-red, and the resi- 
duum whitish, without smell or taste, and crackling under 
the teeth. When the watery extract is treated with alcohol, 
a proportion of white tasteless matter is left, having the pro- 
perties of gum atabic, while the tincture possesses all the 
distinctive peculiarities of rhubarb. ‘The gritty matter, 
considered by Model to be sulphate of lime, was  ascertain- 
ed by Scheele to be oxalate of lime; and his conclusion has 
been verified by Heyer, Schrader and others; but Mr 
Brande was unable to find it in any specimen he examined. 
Henry of Paris has also given a comparative result of the 
analysis of three kinds of rhubarb, Russian, Chinese, and 
French. The following table shews the result of the seve- 
ral analyses : : 








Russian. Chinese. Indigenous. 
Resin, Mowe 10. AY 
Extractive, a 226: 264 ticle ain 
Gum, ras 6, 





Starch, iawnarc nay SH 12.8 4.8 12.86 
Albumen ? Sn ; 0.2 
Oxalate of lime,-wn. — ALD £29.98. 4 oes 
Phosphate of lime,... 2. : 
Malate of lime, wren 6.9 

Lignin, comemoremeeee 16,35 49,5 < 10627 112 11.246 47. 
Water, . it eedicn whe 


The 1st is by Mr Brande of London, the 2d and 6th by 
Schrader, and the 3d, 4th and 5th by Henry. ‘Their discre- 
pancies, which cannot be reconciled, shew the difficulty of 
the subject. The most important principle is that named 
in the table Extractive. Mr Brande describes it, “ Extract, 
“tan, and gallic'acid;” Pfaff and Henry asa principle; while 
Hornemann, more recently, is said to have discovered that it 
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is a compound, containing, however, a proximate principle, to~ 
which he has given the name of Rheumin. Rhabarbarin, 

according to Pfaff, when dry, is dark brown, opaque, shin- 

ing, and a peculiar nauseous bitter, slightly astringent taste, 

and of a peculiar nauseous smell. It is deliquescent, and 

completely soluble in four waters; the solution yellow in- 

clining to red, and does not sensibly redden litmus paper. 

It is soluble in alcohol and ether. Its colour is deepened, 

but there is no precipitate with lime or barytic water, or so- 
lutions of alkalies or their carbonates, nor by tincture of 
galls, or solution of alum or tartar emetic. It forms witha 
solution of gelatin a moderate loose, flocculent, reddish yel- 
low precipitate, and throws down the persalts of iron of a 
dirty green. It is copiously precipitated by goulard and su- 
gar of lead, but not affected by solution of tin, quicksilver, 

or zinc. Ene 

Various species of rhubarb, especially the palmatum, are 
cultivated in this country, and sometimes in very large quan- 
tities; so that there can be no doubt that the roots, the 
growth of this country, may be so prepared as to have the 
appearance, at least, of foreign rhubarb. ‘The greatest dif- 
ficulty seems to be’ the drying it properly, as it is commonly 
pasty under the pestle. British rhubarb, as it is called, is 
cultivated in considerable quantities in the neighbourhocd of 
‘Edinburgh. The leaf-stalks of rhubarb contain a pleasant 
acid juice, and are used in spring for making tarts, which are 
very like those of apples, but more acid ; and Olivier tells us 
that the Persians have long been'in the habit of using the 
Rheum ribes in the same manner, preserved or raw. Mr 
Henderson has examined the acid, which he considers as 
peculiar, and has named Rheumic acid. 

Medical use.—Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, which operates 
‘without violence or irritation, and may be given with safety 
even to pregnant women and to children. In some people, 
however, it occasions severe griping. Besides its purgative 
quality, it is celebrated as an astringent, by which it increa- 
ses the tone of the stomach and intestines, and proves useful 
in diarrhoea and disorders proceeding from laxity. 

Rhubarb is exhibited, 

1. In substanee, in the form of powder. It operates more 
powerfully as a purgative in this form than in any other. The 
dose for an adult is about a scruple or upwards. On ac- 
count of its great bulk, it is sometimes unpleasant to take a 
sufficient dose; its laxative effects are therefore often increa- 
sed by the addition of neutral salts, or other more active 
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purgatives. In smaller doses it often proves an excellent 
stomachic. 

2. In infusion. Rhubarb yields more of its purgative pro- 
perty to water than to alcohol. The infusion i Is, however, 
considerably weaker than the powder, and. requires double 
the dose to produce the same effect. It is well adapted for 
children, but must be always fresh prepared. — 

3. In tincture. On account of the stimulating nature oi | 
the menstruum, this preparation frequently cannot be exhi- 
bited in doses large enough to operate as a purgative. Its. 
principal use is as a tonic “and stomachie. | 

The virtues of rhubarb are destroyed by roasting, boiling: 
and in forming the extract. 


RHODODENDRON CHRYSANTHUM. Ed. 
Willd. g. 867, sp. 7. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Bicornes, Linn., Hrinacee, Juss. 


Yellow-flowered rhododendron. i 
Off-—The leaves. 3 
FoLiA RHODODENDRI CHRYSANTHI. Ed. 


‘Tuts small shrub grows in the coldest situations, and high-. 
est parts of the snow-covered mountains in East Siberia, and 
especially in Dauria. ‘The leaves are oblong, rigid, reflected 
at the edges, rough on the upper surface, smooth, and paler 
on the lower. When dried, they have no smell, but a rough, 
astringent, and bitterish taste. ‘They also contain a stimu- 
lant narcotic principle; for they increase the heat of the bo- 
dy, excite thirst, and produce diaphoresis, or an increased 
discharge of the other secretions or excretions, and, in a large 
dose, inebriation and delirium. 

Medical use.—In decoction, it is used in Siberia in rheu- 
matism and gout. About two drachms of the dried shrub 
are infused in an earthen pot, with about ten ounces of boil- 
ing water, keeping it near a boiling heat for a night, and the. 
infusion taken in the morning. Besides its other effects, it 
is said to produce a sensation ‘of prickling or creeping in the 
pained parts; but in a few hours the pain and disagreeable 
symptoms are relieved, and two or three doses generally com- 
plete the cure. Liquids are not allowed during its operation, 
as they are apt to induce vomiting. 


RHUS TOXICODENRON. Ld. Lond. 
Willd. g. 566, sp. 1%. Pentandria Trigynia.—Nat. ord. 
Dumose, Linn., Terebinthacee, Juss. 
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Poison oak. 
Of.—The leaves. 

- Foira RHOIS TOXICODENDRI. Ld. 
Folia TOXICODENDRI. Lond. 


Tus is a deciduous shrub, of moderate growth, a native 
of North America. The leaves are alternate, and stand up- ' 
on very long leaf-stalks. Each leaf consists of three leafits. 
Its juice is milky when it first exudes, but becomes jet black 
by exposure to the air, and the black varnish of China is 
from another species. I have a specimen sent from India 
by the Marquis of Hastings, marked “ Poison.” ‘The ef- 
fects of the milky juice of the European species are inert up- 
on some individuals, but very hurtful to others, causing ery- 
sipelas of the part touched and nervous symptoms. : 
_ Medical use.—It was first tried as a medicine by Dr Alder- 
son of Hull, in imitation of the experiments of M. Fresnoi 
with the Rhus radicans. He gave it in four cases of paraly- 
sis, in doses of half a grain, or a grain three times a-day, and 
all his patients recovered, to a certain degree, the use of their 
limbs. The first symptom of amendment was always an un- 
pleasant feeling of prickling or twitching in the paralytic 
limbs. I have given it in larger doses, without. experien- 
cing the same.success. It was not, however, inactive. In 
one case the patient discontinued its use on account of the 
disagreeable prickling it occasioned ; and in general it ope- 
rated as a gentle laxative, notwithstanding the torpid state 
of the bowels of such patients. 


‘Ricinus communis. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 1720, sp. 2. Monecia Monadelphia.—Nat. ord. 
Tricocce, Linn., Euphorbiacee, Juss. 


Palma Christi. 7 
Of,—The seeds, and the fixed oil obtained from them, 


Castor oil. 
a) SEMINA RICINI CoMMUNIS. Ed. 
~SEMINA RICINI. Lond. 
b) OLEUM FIXUM RICINI commuNIS. Ed. 
OLEUM RICINI, e seminibus expressum. Lond. Dub. 


Tuis beautiful plant grows in both Indies, Africa, and the 
south of Europe. In this country it is annual, but in warm- 
er climates it survives several years, and the tall variety grows 
to 30 or 40 feet. The capsules are prickly and triangular, 
and contain, under a thin, dry, grey, and black-marbled husk, 
a white oily kernel. One or two of the seeds swallowed en- 
tire operate as a drastic purgative or emetic. 
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The kernels yield almost a fourth part of their weight of a 
bland fixed oil, commonly called Castor oil. It is obtained 
from them either by expression, or by decoction with water. 
The former method is practised in Europe and the East 
Indies; the latter in the West Indies. Oil obtained in the 
latter way is always coloured ; in the former it is colourless. 
The greatest part of the oil of commerce is now brought 
from the East Indies. When turbid it is easily cleared by 
filtration through leather or paper. Castor oil is sometimes 
extremely acrid, and it was supposed at one time that the 
acrimony was derived from the husks, and at another from 
the embryo; but it is now established that it is developed 
by heat being employed to facilitate the extraction of the oil. 
Boutron-Charlard and Henry found that the episperm pos- 
sessed no acrimony, and that the embryo yielded a mild oil, 
with an agreeable taste resembling green coffee. But the 
oil obtained from the perisperm or albumen, when separated 
from all other parts, becomes acrid, if heat be used in ex- 
tracting it. | 3 | | 

Genuine castor oil is thick and viscid, of a whitish colour, 
insipid or sweetish to the taste, and without smell, and has 
the peculiarity of being soluble in alcohol in all proportions. 

Medical use.—As a medicine, it is a gentle and useful pur- 
gative: it in general produces its effects without griping, and 
may be given with safety where acrid purgatives are impro- 
per, as in cholic, calculus, gonorrhoea, &c.: some likewise 

use it as a purgative in worm cases. Half an ounce, or an 
~ ounce, commonly answers with an adult, and a drachm or 
two with an infant. 

The aversion to swallowing oil is generally considerable. 
Different modes of overcoming this have been proposed. 
Some prefer taking it swimming on a glass of water, or pep- 
permint water; others, mixed with coffee, in the form of an 
emulsion, with mucilage, or with the addition of a little spirits. 

Castor oil mixed with gruel is also frequently thrown in- 
to the rectum as a purgative clyster; and it has been even 
injected into the bladder in calculus, to diminish the irrita- 
tion of the calculus. : 


Rosa. 

Willd. g. 997. Smith, g. 232. Icosandria Polygynia.— 
Nat. ord. Senticose, Linn., Rosacee, sect. Rosee, Juss. 

Sp. 16. Willd. Rosa catuica. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Red rose. 
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Of-—The petals. 


PETALA ROSH GALLICH. Ld. Lond. 
PETALA ROSH RUBRE. Dub. 


Tuis has not the fragrance of the succeeding species; but 
the beautiful colour of its petals, and their pleasant astringen- 
| cy, have rendered them officinal. It must, however, be re- 
marked, that their odour is increased by drying, while that 
of the damask rose is almost destroyed. They are kept dried 
| for making gargles. | 


Sp. 15. Willd. Rosa centirotia. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Damask rose. 


Of-—The petals. 


PETALA ROSH CENTIFOLIZ. Ld. Lond. 
PETALA ROSH DAMASCENEZ. Dub. 


THE native country of this shrub is unknown, but the de- 
| lightful fragrance of its flowers has rendered it the favourite 
ornament of every garden. ‘The damask rose is now arran- 
ged as a distinct species. But it is highly probable that the 
| petals of all the varieties of the Rosa centifolia, or Dutch 
| hundred-leaved rose, as well as other species, are employed, 
| indiscriminately for the purpose of distilling rose water. 


Sp. 31. Willd.; sp. 6. Smith. Rosa :cantna. Ed, Lond. 
Common dog-rose, wild briar or hep-tree. 
Of:-—The fruit called Heps. 


FRucTUS Ros# canine. Ed. 
PULPA ROSE CANINE ; baccarum pulpa expressa. Lond. 


This shrub is found in hedges throughout Britain, and 
| flowers in June. The pulp of the fruit, besides saccharine 
| matter, contains citric acid, which gives it an acid taste. The 
seeds, and stiff hairs with which they are surrounded, must 
be carefully removed from the pulp before it can be used. 


RosMaRINUS OFFICINALIS. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

— Willd. g. 62, sp. 1. Diandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. 
 Verticillate, Linn., Labiate, Juss. F 

Rosemary. 


- Off:—The herb and flowers. 


CACUMINA RORISMARINI OFFICINALIS. Ed. 
CACUMINA RORISMARINI. Lond. 
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HERBA RORISMARINI. Dub. . 

Rosemary is a perennial shrub, which erows wild’ in the 
south of Europe, and is cultivated in our gardens.. It hasa 
fragrant smell, and awarm, pungent, bitterish taste, approach- 
ing to i ades'e the leaves and tender tops are strongest ; 
next to these the cup of the flower: the flowers themselves 
are considerably the weakest, but most pleasant. — 

Medical use.—Its virtues depend entirely on its essential 
oil, which seems to be combined with. camphor, not- only 
from its peculiar taste, but from its possessing chemical pro- 
perties, which depend on the presence of camphor, and from 
its depositing crystals of camphor when feng KERY 


Rusia Tincrornum. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 187, sp. 1. Tetrandria Mong —wNat. ord. 
Stellate, Linn., Rubia Juss. 

Madder. : 

Off-—The root. 

Rapix rusia TIncrorumM. Ld. 

Rapix ruBpix. Lond. Dub. 

_ Mapper is perennial, and is cultivated in large quantities 
in England, from whence the dyers are principally supplied 
with it. It has been said to grow wild in the south of Eng- 
land, but the Rubia peregrina was mistaken for it. 

The roots consist of articulated fibres, about the thickness 
of a quill, which are red throughout, have a weak smell, and 
a bitterish astringent taste. For ite use of the dyers, they 
are first peeled and dried, then bruised and packed in barrels. 
Madder possesses the (enews property of tinging the 
urine, milk, and bones of animals which are fed with: it, of 
a red Shae 

Medical use.—lIt is said to be useful in the atrophy of chil- 
dren, and some believe in its reputed powers as an emmena- 
gogue. 

It is given in substance in doses of hath a drachm, several 
times a-day, or in decoction. 


Rumex. . 
Willd. g. 699. Smith, g. 184. Hexandria T rigynia.—- — 
Nat. ord. PED Linn., Pues. Juss. 


Sp. 18. Willd.; sp. 8. Smith. _Rumex aguaticus. Dub. 
Great water-dock. | 
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Of:-—The root. . 
Rapix RUMIcIS « ,uaTIcI. Dub. 


. . Tunsis a perennial and indigenous plant, growing in ditches 
and by the sides of rivers. It attains the heightof five feet, and 
flowers in July and August. The root is large, and is mani- 
festly astringent. It evidently is the Herba Britannica of the 
ancients, so much celebrated for the cure of scurvy and cuta- 
neous diseases. Even syphilis has been said to yield to an 
infusion of water-dock in wine and vinegar. 


| Sp. 31. Willd.; sp. 10. Smith. Rumex acetosa. Ld. Lond. 
Common sorrel. : 


Off-—The leaves. 


-Fouia RUMICIS ACETOSH. Ed. 
- AcETOSE FOLIA. Lond. 


SorREL is a perennial plant which grows wild in fields and 
meadows throughout Britain, and flowers in June. The 
leaves have a pleasant acid taste, without any smell or par- 
ticular flavour; their medical effects are, to cool, quench 
thirst, and promote the urinary discharge: a decoction of 
them in whey affords an useful and agreeable drink in febrile 
or inflammatory disorders. All these effects are to be ascri- 
bed entirely to the super-oxalate of potass which they con- 
tain. ane 


Ruta GRAVEOLENS. Ed. Lond. Dub. 7 | 
Willd. g. 927, sp. 1. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Multisilique, Linn., Rutacee, Juss. : 
Rue. ns 
Of-—The herb. — 
_HERBA RUTH GRAVEOLENTIS. Ld. 
Foura rut. Lond. Dub. 


Tus is & small shrubby plant, a native of the south of Eu- 
rope, and cultivated in our gardens. | 

Rue has a strong ungrateful smell, and a bitterish penetra- 
ting taste: the leaves, when in full vigour, are extremely acrid, 
insomuch as to inflame and blister the skin, if much handled. 
Neumann got from 960 grains of the dried leaves 330 alco- 
holic extract, and afterwards 290 watery; and inversely, 540 
watery and 40 alcoholic. Both primary extracts are bitter 
and acrid. Rue also contains a volatile oil, which congeals 
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readily, and is obtained in the greatest eee by distilling. 
the plant with the seed half-ripe. | 

Medical use—With regard to its medical virtues, like 
other remedies of which the active constituent is an essential | 
oil, it is heating and stimulating, and hence it is sometimes 
serviceable i in spasmodic affections and cases of obstructed , 
Reerenons ; 


= 


n Ghat Dub. See JuniPervs. 


SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 122, sp. 4. Triandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Gra- 
mina, Linn. Juss. 


Sugar-cane. 
Of:-—a) Raw or brown sugar. 


SaccHarum. Preeparatum e succo expresso. Lond. — 
SACCHARUM NON PURIFICATUM. Ed. | 
SACCHARUM RUBRUM. Dub. 


6 ) Double refined sugar. 
SACCHARUM PURIFICATUM. Lond. Dub. 
SACCHARUM PURISSIMUM. Ed. 


c) Molasses. | 
SACCHARI Ruprr syrupus. (Molasses.) Dub. 
SYRUPUS EMPYREUMATICUS. id. 


Sucar is a hard but brittle substance, of a hike eotoial 
disposed to form semi-transparent crystallizations, of a sweet 
taste, and without smell. When heated sufficiently it melts, 
is decomposed, emits a peculiar smell (caromel,) and be- 
comes inflamed. Sugar at 40° is soluble in its own weight 
of water, and is still less at 212°. It is also soluble in about 
four parts of boiling alcohol. It combines with volatile oils, 
and renders them miscible with water. It also unites with 
potass and lime. It is decomposed by the concentrated sul- 
phuric and nitric acids, 

The sugar-cane grows wild in both Indies, and forms the 
chief object of cultivation in the West Indies. 

Sugar is principally obtained from this plant, by: hefdihes 
down its expressed juice, with the addition of a certain pro- 
portion of lime or potashes, until the greater partis disposed 
to conerete into brownish or yellowish crystalline grains. 
The-lime or potass is added: to saturate some malic acid, 
whose presence impedes the crystallization. The molasses:s 
that portion of the inspissated juice which «does not: orystal 
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ize. 1. The crystallized portion, or vaw sugar, is sent to 
“urope to be refined. ‘This used to be performed by dis- 
olving it in water, boiling the solution with lime water, cla- 
ifying it with serum, or white of eggs, and straining it 
hrough woollen bags. The solution, after due evaporation, 
yas permitted to cool to a certain degree, and then poured 
ato conical forms of unglazed earthen ware, where it con- 
freted into a mass of irregular crystals. The coloured syrup 
r molasses which had not crystallized run off through a 
ole in the apex of the cone. The upper or broad end of 
he cone was then covered with moist clay, the water of which 
radually penetrated into the sugar, and displaced a quantity 
syrup, which would otherwise have been retained in it, 
d have discoloured it. It was then carefully dried, and 
ot the name of Loaf or Lump sugar. When the solution and 
ther steps of the process were repeated, the sugar was said 
D be Double refined. eek 

| Sugar is now generally refined by what is called the pa- 
ent process, which consists in first washing the raw sugar 
ith a very little water; dissolving it in water heated by 
1eans of steam, fining it with alum saturated by quicklime, 
tering it rapidly in a particular apparatus; boiling it down 
» vacuo; setting it to granulate at 150°; and, lastly, pour- 
ig it into moulds, and washing out the liquid syrup by satu- 
ated syrup as formerly. By this process there is much less 
mpyreumatic syrup formed, and even a considerable quan- 
ty of sugar can be obtained from the molasses imported 
om abroad. | 

| Sugar is sometimes made to assume a more regular form 
t crystallization, by carrying the evaporation only a certain 
ngth, and then permitting the syrup to cool slowly; but 
1c addition of alcohol is necessary to make it crystallize, 

therwise it forms Barley sugar. In this form it is called 

srown or White sugar-candy, according to the degree of its 
urity. 

Raw sugar varies very much in quality. It should be dry, 

ystallized in large sparkling hard grains, of a whitish or 

ear yellow colour, without smell, and of a strong sweet taste, 

ithout any peculiar flavour. 

| Refined sugar should have a brilliant white colour, and 2 

jose compact texture. It should be very hard but brittle, 

ad break with sharp, semi-transparent, splintery fragments ; 

hd as it has been lately adulterated with sea salt, it should 

ave a pure sweet taste, in no degree salt, and should dis~ 
lve entirely in spirits. Se 
| 26 
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Medical use.—Sugar, from being a luxury, has now-be- 
come one of the necessaries of life. In Europe, it is used 
-almost solely as a condiment. But it is also a very whole- 
some and powerful article of nourishment ; for during crop 
time, the negroes in the West Indies, notwithstanding their 
inereased labour, always grow fat. It is in this way’ also 
that its internal employment i is useful in some diseases, as in 
sea scurvy. The coarse and impure kinds are slightly purga- 
tive. Sugar has been lately recommended as the antidote of 
verdegris.. Applied externally it acts as an escharotic on 
spongy and unhealthy granulations; and to abraded or in- 
flamed surfaces it proves gently stimulant. In pharmacy it 
is principally employed to cover bad tastes, to give form to, 
and to preserve more active substances. In using it for th 
jast purpose, we must always remember, that if the propor- 
tion of sugar employed be too small, it will promote, instead 
of retarding the fermentation of the articles it is intended to 
preserve. 

Molasses or treacle is a very impure syrup. It is thick, vis 
cid, of a dark brown, almost black colour, and has a peculiar 
smell, and a sweet, somewhat acid and empyreumatic taste. 
It is deteriorated by dilution, especially with sea water, by 
accident or design. ‘Treacle is applied to many domestic and 
economical purposes. It is admirably adapted for coverin 
the taste of nauseous drugs; and in hospital practice may 
supersede the use of sugar in many instances. 


SAGAPENUM. Dub. Plante nondum descripte aie 
resina. Ed. Lond. 


Sagapenum. A gum-resin. 


-Tue plant which furnishes the substance is not ascer- 
tained, but is comgnehaned by Willdenow to be the Ferula 
gree ce 

Sagapenum 1 is a concrete juice, brought from Alexandria, 
either i in distinct tears, or agglutinated in large masses. _ It is 
outwardly of a yellowish colour; internally somewhat paler, 
and clear like horn; it grows soft upon being handled, and 
sticks to the fingers; its taste is hot, nauseous, and bitterish. 
and its smell disagreeable and alliaceous. — 

- Neumann got from 480 grains, 306 alcoholic ahi} 108 wa- 
tery extract; and inversely, 170 watery, and 241 alcoholic 
extract. The alcohol distilled from it was sensibly impreg- 
nated with its flavour, and along with the water a consider- 
able portion of volatile oil arose. It is not fusible. 
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Medical use.-—In medical virtues it holds a kind of middle 
place between assafcetida and galbanum, and may be employ- 
edi in the same manner, and under similar circumstances., 


SaL aMMoniAcuUM. Dub. See AMMONIE MURIAS: | 
Sat commune. Dub. See Sopm mMuRias. 


_ SALIX. 
Willd. g. 1'756.; Sinith, g- 409. Diecia Taos — Nat. 
ord. Amentacee, “ARTY Salicinee, Juss. Cae 


Sp. 10. Willd. ; sp. 17. Smith. Sarix Fraciuis. Dub. 
~ Crack willow. Bhi 
CORTEX SALICIS FRAGILIS. Dub. 


Sp. 33. Willd.; sp. 45. Smith. Satrx arpa. Dub. 
Common white willow. Ont 
Cortex saticis. ' Dub. 


Sp. 101. Willd.; sp. 40. Smith. Sauix-caprea. _ Bond. 
Great roundleaved sallow. | 
Of-—The bark. 


Cortex saticis. Lond. 

CorTEX SALICIS CAPREE. Ed. 

Tue bark of these, as well as of other aiipchous species 
of willow, have been recommended as substitutes for cin- 
chona. The white willow was first introduced into practice 
by Mr Stone; and strong evidence in favour of the’use of 
the broadleaved, in debility, intermittents and. foul ulcers, 
has been published by Messrs James, White and Wilkinson, 
They possess very considerable astringency and bitterness, 
but are destitute of the active principles. of cinchona. -Wil- 
low bark is given in decoction. An ounce and a half of the 
dried bark should be first macerated six hours in two pounds 
of water, and then made to boil in it for ten or fifteen. mi- 
nutes. An ounce or two of this decoction may. ha given 
three or four times a-day, or oftener. py : 












_ SALVIA OFFICINALIS. Ld. Dub. 

Willd. g. 63, sp. 7%. Diandria Monogynia. —Nat ord, Ver 
icillate, Linn., Labiate, Juss. 
. Sage. 
~ Off:—The leaves. pias 
: hay 9 G 2 
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FoLiA SALVIA OFFICINALIS. Ed. 
~Satvya. Dub. 


SaGE is a perennial plant, a native of the south of Europe, 
and cultivated in our gardens. Thereare several varieties of 
it, differing in size, or in the colour of the flower, but their 
properties are the same. ‘They have a peculiar aromatic 
smell, and a warm aromatic taste, with some degree of bit- 
terness and astringency. | ATH AK 

Medical use.—In its effects, sage agrees with other aroma- 
tics. Itis stimulant, carminative, and tonic. The best pre- 
paration for these purposes is an infusion of the dried leaves, 
drunk as tea. With the addition of a little lemon-juice, it 
proves an useful diluting drink in febrile disorders, being 
sufficiently agreeable to the palate. OFAe 


Sampucus NIGRA. Ld. P, 

Willd. g. 569, sp. 3.; Smith, g. 157, sp. 2. Pentandri 
Trigynia.—Nat. ord. Dumose, Linn., Caprifoliacee, Juss. 
Common elder. oe ae | 0G YO 


Of.—a) The flowers. 


FLores saAMBucI NiGRI. Ld. 
Fiores saAmMBuci. Lond. Dub. 
b) The berries. . 
Bacc& sAMBUCI NieRI. Ed. 
Baccz# samBuci. Dub. , WAT cik 
c) The inner bark. OF Nia 
Cortex saMBucI Nici. Ed. tale 
- CorTEX INTERIOR SAMBUCI. Dub. eae 
Tuis tree is frequent in hedges: it flowers in June, an 
ripens its fruit in September. The berries contain mali 
acid, and have a sweetish, not unpleasant taste; nevertheless, 
eaten in substance, they offend the stomach. For the mar- 
ket, they are gathered indiscriminately from the Sambucus 
nigra and Ebulus, a very venial fraud, as their effects are ex- 
actly the same. They are, however, easily distinguished, by 
the latter, when bruised, staining the fingers of a red colour, 
and the former of the colour of a withered leaf. ee 
Medical use.—An infusion of the inner green bark of the 
trunk in wine, or the expressed juice of the berries in the 
dose of half an ounce or an ounce, is said to purge mode- 
rately, and in small doses to prove an efficacious deobstruent. 
The expressed juice of the berries, inspissated to the consis- 
tence of a rob, proves an useful aperient medicine, and, if 
continued for a sufficient leneth of time, is of considerable 
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service in various chronical disorders. The young leaf-buds 
are strongly purgative, and act with so much violence as to 
be accounted unsafe. The flowers have an agreeable aro- 
- matic flavour like that of frontignac wine, which they yield 
_ in distillation to water, and impart, by infusion, to vinous 
pi and spiritous wet and oils. 


SANTALUM RUBRUM. Dub. See PTEROCARPUS. 
Santonicum. Dub. See ARTEMISIA. 


Sapo... 
_ a) Hard soap, composed of soda and olive oil. 
Sapo: Sapo albus Hispanus, ex cleo Olesxe Europz et 
soda confectus. Ed. 
Sapo purus: Sapo ex Olivze dled et soda confectus 
(Hispanicus.) Lond. 
Sapo: Durus Hispanicus. Dub. 

b,) Soft soap made of oil and potass. 

Saro MOLLIs: Sapo ex oleo et potassa confectus. Lond. 
Ed. 

Soaps are combinations of the fluid or concrete fixed oils 
with alkalies, earths or metallic oxides. 

The true theory of saponification has been explained by 

Chevreul. We have already stated, that oils and fats consist 
of two substances, elain and stearin, in various proportions. 
These substances, when they are subjected to ihe action 
of alkaline substances, are converted into acids, which are 
called Oleic and Margaric, and soaps are, in fact, a mixture 
of the oleate and margarate of the alkali employed. The 
i characteristic properties of these acids are: 
““""Margaric acid is solid, and of a pearl white colour, insi- 
“pid, weak smell like that of. white wax, lighter than water, 
“and does not redden tincture of turnsole until it be softened 
- by heat; at 134 Fahr. it melts into a colourless very limpid 
“liquid, which crystallizes on cooling into brilliant crystals of 
“the purest white. It is partly volatilized, and partly decom- 
posed by heat. 

Oleic acid is a pale yellow fluid, with a rancid smell and 
taste; sp. gr. 0.898; reddens infusion of litmus; insoluble 
‘in water, and very soluble in alcohol; below 43 Fahr. it con- 
-cretes into white acicular crystals. 

One variety of each of the alkaline soaps is officinal ; soft 
_ Soap made with potass, hard soap with soda, and the volatile 
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‘liniment is an ammoniacal soap: but for each kind of soap, 
~ certain oils are preferable. 
Soft soap is.a transparent brown. gelatinous mass, with 
_ opaque white spots interspersed through it. When perfect 
it is, neutral. From an excess of alkali it is deliquescent. 
When cloudy it denotes the. presence of soda or lime. In 
this country soft soap is made with fish oil. It may also be 
made with linseed oil; and nut oil yields it of very good qua- 
lity. The white spots are said to be owing to an admixture 
of tallow. Dr Ure found good Glasgow soft soap to consist 
of potash 9., oily matter AS. 7, and water 47.3100. In me- 
dicine it is only used asa detergent and cataplasm ;, but some 
apothecaries improperly substitute it for, Castile soap in, the 
‘preparation of anodyne balsam. 
Hard soap is of many qualities, but they may be a heal 
_dy divided into white, mottled, and brown soap. In this 
country white soap is made with tallow; and brown soap 
with a mixture of tallow, rosin, and a little palm oil. Mot-' 
tled soap is made of the same materials as white soap, but 
differently treated, so as to retain the alumino-ferrugineous 
soap, which is always formed, but separated in the manu- 
facture of white soap. Mottled soap is always harder, and 
“cannot contain above 16 per cent. of water, whereas the ap- 
_ pearance of white soap is improved by an excess of water, 
which is never less than 33 per cent. ‘Transparent soap may 
be made by dissolving white soap in boiling alcohol: On 
cooling it forms a clear jelly, and dries transparent like am- 
ber. 
The officinal species of hard soap is composed of olixe 
oil and soda. It is only prepared in the countries which 
‘produce the oil. For medicinal use we prefer the Spanish. 
It should be white and hard, dissolve entirely in water 
and in alcohol, forming with the former a milky, and with 
the latter a transparent solution: and the solutions should 
froth freely on agitation. It should not feel greasy or moist, 
or be covered with a saline efflorescence; and the solution 
should not have a rancid smell or taste. The mottling is an 
impurity. Some of the foreign Dispensatories are so very 
‘particular about the nature of the soap used in medicine, as 
to direct it to be prepared by the apothecary, by simply tri- 
turating, without the assistance of heat, Provence oil, with 
half its weight of a solution of soda, of the specific gravity 
of 1.375 until they unite. | 
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- Various kirids‘of soap have been analysed by abile che-: 
mists. ame results are, iden iatteres st 


Soda. Oily matter, “Water. | 











Caste. y Eine erme. eee 1G BERR! 14.5 
London imitation, commnnsmonnmeneamme 10.5 VDC 2 to Hho 
Fr ench cakes, ren Anna nnn nnn enna enenath 4.6. > vi obs ra R62 252 AD. 2 f 
Pears fi a ta tent ceed — 60. 84. 

Glasgow best Whitey ncecacnsdtmncne 1 GAs ‘GilnbDs 33.6 
Berry’s white, — IE SCENE on, Ry 17. 

Glasgow brOWN, weeereeccemonrewerecemeren 6.5 AO 23.5 


Soap is décomposed by all the acids, earths, and earthy 
and metalline salts. ‘The acids combine with the alkali, 
and separate the oil. The earths form an insoluble earthy 
soap with the oil, and separate the alkali; while with the 
salts there is a mutual decomposition, their acid combines 


with the alkali, and earthy or metalline soaps are formed. 


The earthy soaps are insoluble in water. The metallic soaps 
are also insoluble in water; many of them are soluble in 
oil, and some of them in alcohol. ; 
Med. use. —The detergent property, of soap, or the power 
it possesses of rendering oily and resinous substances mis- 
cible with water,-has given rise to very erroneous notions of 
its medical virtues. It was supposed to render such sub- 
stances more readily soluble in the juices of the stomach, 
and in the fluids of the body, and to be well fitted for dis- 
solving such oily or unctuous matters as it may meet with 
in the body, attenuating viscid juices, opening obstructions 
of the viscera, and. deter; ging all the vessels it passes through. 
It has likewise been supposed a powerful menstruum for 


urinary calculi; and a solution of soap in lime water has 


been considered as one of the strongest solvents that can be. 
taken with safety inte the stomach; for the virtue of this 
composition has been thought consider ably greater than the 
ageregate of the dissolving powers of the soap and lime- 


- water when unmixed. 


How erroneous these ideas are, appears evidently; when 
we recollect the very easy decomposition of soap, which 
renders it perfectly impossible that it should enter the circu- 
lating system, or indeed come into contact with the fluids’, 
even of the mouth, without being decomposed. As to the 
solution of soap in lime-water, we may observe, that it. is , 
only a clumsy way of exhibiting a solution of soda; for the 
soap is decomposed, an insoluble soap of lime is formed, . 
and the soda remains in solution. The internal use of soap 
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should therefore be confined, in our opinion, to the giving 
form to other substances which are not decomposed by it, ; 
and to the decomposing metallic poisons when they have 
been taken into the stomach. | For this last purpose, a tea- 
cupful of a solution of soap in four times its weight of water : 
may be drunk every three or meni minutes, until a sufficient 
quantity be taken. ; 
Applied externally, soap is a very powerful deter next 
and combines the stimulating properties of the alkali with 
the lubricity of the oil. In this way it often proves a power- | 
ful discutient, and a useful application to sprains and bruises. . 


-SARSAPARILLA. Lond. Dub. See Smiuax. © 
& 6 by " Be ¥ i ¢ 
SASSAFRAS LIGNUM ET RADIX. Lond. Dub. See Laurus. 


SCAMMONEZ GUMMI RESINA. Lond. Dub. See ConvoL- "| 
VULUS. ; SUV ER LOE! 


Scitia MARiITIMA. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 640, sp. 1. Heratelie Monogyniai—Nat. 0 ord. 
Liliacee, Linn. Juss. e 

Squill. 

Of-—The root. 

RapDix ScILLE MARITIME. Ed. 

Rapix scittz. Lond. Dub. ‘ 

THE squill is a perennial bulbous-rooted_ plant, cial 
grows wild on the sandy shores of Spain, Portugal, north 
of Africa, and the Levant. 

The root is about the size of the fist, pear shaped, with 
the apex upwards, and consists of fleshy scales, attenuated 
at both edges, surrounded by other scales, which are arid, 
shining, and so thin, that the root, at first sight, seems to be 
tunicated. ‘The recent root is full of a white viscid juice, 
has scarcely any smell, but a very bitter, nauseous, and ex- 
tremely acrid taste. Rubbed on the skin, it inflames and 
blisters. 

It is commonly met with in the shops in the ra of the 
dried scales, which should be brittle, semi-pellucid, smooth 
but marked with lines, and when chewed should fee! tena- 
cious, and taste very bitter, without manifest acrimony. » 

The active constituent of the squill is an acrid principle, 
now called Scillitin, which is volatile, and therefore it be- 
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comes almost inert by too much drying, or by being kept 
too long in the form of powder. It also contains bitter ex- 
tractive, much mucilage, albumen and starch. Qa 

Med. use.—Given internally in large doses, it produces 
purging and vomiting, sometimes even strangury, bloody 
urine, inflammation and erosion of the stomach. In‘smaller’ 
doses, it proves a useful expectorant and diuretic, but it is 
apt to produce heat and general excitement. 

Squill is sometimes given as a general stimulant in ty- 
phus, especially to cattle. But it is much more frequently 
exhibited as an expectorant, where the lungs are loaded 
with viscid matter, and as a diuretic in dropsical cases, for 
which purpose it is commonly conjoined with calomel. 

The dose of squill is one or two grains three or four times 
a-day; and the most commodious form of its exhibition, un- 
less when designed as an emetic, is that of a bolus or pill : 
in a liquid form it is to most people offensive, though often 
employed dissolved in spirit or vinegar. | 


‘ScropHuLaria Noposa. Dub. : 

Willd. g. 1152, sp. 2.; Smith, g. 285, sp..1. Didynamia An- 
giospermia.—Nat. ord. Personate, Linn., Scrophularie, Juss. 

Knotty-rooted figwort. 

Off—The herb. 

HERBA SCROPHULARIE. Dub. 

Tuis is a perennial plant, growing in woods and under 


hedges. It flowers in July. The roots are grey and knotty, 
and have a nauseous smell, and a sweet but somewhat acrid 
taste, both of which they partly lose by drying. 

Giiescea) RADIX. See Polaciuat : 

Senna Fouia. Lond. Dub. See Cassia. 

Soar terete RADIX. Lond. Dub. See ARISTOLOCHIA. 

SevuM. Lond. Dub. See Ovis. 

editable CORTEX. Lond. Dub. See Quassia. 

SINAPIS. : | 


Willd. g. 1246. Smith, g. 312. Tetradynamia Siliquosa.— 
Ne, ord. Siliquose, Linn., Crucifere, sect. Sisymbrie, Juss. 
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Sp. 4. Willd. ; sp. 2. Smith. Sinapis ALBA. Ed. Dub. 
White mustard. 


Off-—The seeds. 


SEMINA SINAPIS ALBE. Ed. 
SEMINA SINAPEOS. Dub. 


Sp. 5. Willd. ; sp. 3. Smith. Sinavis nigra. Lond. 
Common mustard. 
Off-—The seeds. 

-Semina stnapis. Lond. 


Tuese plants are both annual, both grow wild in England, 
and possess similar virtues. 


They flower in June, and produce small aoa compressed 
seeds, which have an acrid bitterish taste, and a pungent 
smell when reduced to powder. ‘The common mustard has 
blackish seeds, and is more pungent than the white. 

They impart their taste and smell to water, whilst rectified. 
spirit extracts extremely little of either: the whole of the f 
pungency arises with water in distillation. Committed ‘to’ | 
the press, they yield a considerable quantity of a bland insi- | 
pid oil, perfectly void of acrimony: the cake left after the. } 
expression is more pungent than the mustard itself. | 

Medical use.—Mustard seed is swallowed entire, to the 
quantity of a table spoonful or more, to stimulate the stomach 
in some cases of dyspepsia, and to excite the peristaltic mo- 
tion of the intestines, especially when they are torpid, as in 
paralysis. ‘The powder made into a paste with water is com- 
monly used as a condiment with animal food : infused in wa-: 
ter, it proves emetic when taken in considerable doses, and in’ 
smaller ones acts as a diuretic and aperient; but it is more 
frequently applied externally as a topical stimulus, made in- 
to a paste, or apie with vinegar and bread-crumb. 


SISYMBRIUM NASTURTIUM. Ed. 

Willd. g. 1238, sp. 1.; Smith, g. 306, sp. 1. Tetradynamia 
Siliquosa.—Nat. onal Siliquose, Linn., Crucifer @, sect. Sisy ym 
brie, Juss. 


Common water-cress. 
Off-—The recent herb. 
HERBA. 


Tuis plant is perennial, and grows wild in clear spritigs 
and rivulets in every part of Britain. Its leaves remain gre” 
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‘all the year, but are in greatest perfection in the spring. They 
_ have a pungent smell (when rubbed betwixt the fingers, ) and 
an acrid taste, similar to that of scurvy grass, but weaker. By 
drying or boiling, they lose their sensible qualities entirely. 
Medical use.—It acts as a gentle stimulant and diuretic; for 
| these purposes, the expressed juice, which contains the pecu- 
_liar taste and pungency of the herb, may be taken in doses of 
_an ounce or two, and continued for a considerable time. 


SIUM NODIFLORUM. Dub. , 
. Willd. g. 544, sp. 4.; Smith, g. 139, sp. 3. Pentandria Di- 
| . gynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate, Linn. Juss. 
Procumbent water parsnip. 


Officinal.— The herb. 
~Herega sir. Dub. 


Tuis plant is perennial, and grows wild in rivers and 
‘ditches in England. It flowers in July and August, and was 
‘formerly alleged to be not only diuretic, but also emmena- 
gogue and lithontriptic. It is now scarcely employed. 


SMILAX SARSAPARILLA. Ld. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 1800, sp. 9. Dicecia Hexandria.—Nat. ord. Sar- 
_mentacee, Linn., Aspararginee, Juss. 

Sarsaparilla. 


Of —The root. 


RADIX SMILACIS SARSAPARILLE. Ed. 
Rapix SARSAPARILLA. Lond. Dub. 


SARSAPARILLA is the product of tropical America, on both 
sides of the lme. There are different varieties in commerce, 
which are named from some places connected with their im- 
portation or exportation. The Lisbon is the growth of 
the Brazils. Honduras and Vera Cruz export other varie- 


ties; and the Jamaica does not grow in that island, but is —~ 


brought to it from Carthagena, and is the produce of Co- 
‘lombia. There is some uncertainty as to the botanical 
species furnishing it. The Smilax sarsaparilla of Willde- 
‘now is indigenous in Virginia, but none of the medicinal 
root is furnished by it; the glauca, which yields the Brazil 
root, is a variety of this species. Willdenow, upon the au- 
thority of Humboldt and Bonpland, says that the medical 
‘root of Honduras and other parts of the Spanish Main is 
‘that of the syphilitica, or rather of a species separated from 
it by Kunth, and called officinalis. 
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Sarsaparilla root is about the thickness of a goose quill, 
and several feet in length, with pencils of radicles at short 
distances. ‘The main root runs horizontally, at a very little 


depth from the surface, and is easily pulled up by means of | 


rakes. Its cuticle is brown, with longitudinal plaits, and 
easily separated; the cortical part is white, grey or reddish, 
and of considerable thickness; the wood and pith are white, 
the latter thick in proportion to the former. They have a 
glutinous, bitterish, not ungrateful taste, and no smell. 
The virtues reside entirely in the cortical part, and are 
entirely extracted by water even cold. Mr Pope has given 
a comparative table of its action. The Jamaica contained the 
greatest quantity of soluble matter; the Lisbon. the least, 
and the bark of the Jamaica five times as much as the wood. 
Medical use.—It was first brought into Europe by the Spa- 
niards, about the year 1563, with the character of being a 


specific for the cure of the lues venerea, a disease which made © 


its appearance a little before that time, and likewise of several 
obstinate chronic disorders. It then lost its reputation, and 
was considered by many as a very inert mucilaginous sub- 
stance; and the diaphoresis, which it is sometimes supposed 
to produce, was entirely ascribed to warm and diluent regi- 
men employed at the same time. More recently, however, 
it has come into favour for the cure of many cutaneous affec- 
tions, and especially of what are called syphiloid diseases ; 
and if upon just grounds, it will explain why it should have 
been so strongly recommended in syphilis, and why it should 
have failed to retain its reputation. : 


Sopa mmpurA. Subcarbonas sod impura. Lond.  . 
CARBONAS SOD IMPURUS, Vv. S. Barilla. © Ed. 
BaRiLua, s. s. Soda impura. . Dub. | pe eo 
Impure carbonate of soda. Barilla. Fixed mineral alkali. 


Sopa is a very common mineral production. It is the 
basis of sea-salt ; and combined with carbonic acid, it is found 
_on the surface of the earth in Egypt, Syria, Barbary, Hun- 
gary, &c. and is obtained by the incineration of marine vege- 
tables, especially the salsola soda and kali, the salicornia her- 
bacea, &c. The Spaniards even cultivate these in salt mar- 
shes for the sake of the soda. After being cut down, they 
are dried like hay. A deep pit is then prepared, and a bun- 
dle or two of the dried vegetables set on fire are thrown in- 
to it. After being well kindled, other bundles are thrown 
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in until the pit is filled. When the incineration is comple- 
“ted, the barilla is found in the bottom, caked into a solid 
mass, which is worked like a stony substance. Good ba- 
-rilla is firm, hard, heavy, dry, sonorous, spongy, and inter- 
‘nally of a blue colour mixed with white spots, does not de- 
liquesce, emits no unpleasant smell on solution, and does not 
‘leave a large proportion of insoluble matter. Incinerated 
‘soda is mixed with potash, muriate of soda, and other saline 
matters ; mineral soda with clay and other earthy substances. 
The Egyptian soda was reckoned the best, then the Spanish 
(barilla,) afterwards the Carthaginian, and that prepared from 


| different species of fuci (kelp) is the worst. 


s¢ But all these carbonated sodas are inferior in purity to 
‘those now manufactured in Britain, by decomposing the 
sulphate of soda, or the mixed salts known in commerce 
by the name of Soapers salts. ‘The soapers salts remain, 
after kelp has been subjected by the manufacturer of hard 


| . soap to the process for separating carbonate of soda. They 


_ consist almost entirely of a mixture of the muriates and sul- 
| phates of soda and potash, with a little animal matter, and a 
_ small quantity of the carbonate of soda which has escaped 


separation. — | 








| ~ When sulphate of soda ts employed, it is generally de- 
| “composed in the following manner. About 5 cwt. of sul- 
phate of soda, 2 cwt. of saw-dust, 50 lbs. of lime, and a small 
quantity of iron-filings, or borings, are ground together, and 
the mixture is exposed in a reverberatory furnace until it be- 
comes pasty. By this process the carbon of the saw-dust 
combines with the oxygen of the sulphuric acid, and forms 
carbonic acid, while the sulphur of the sulphuric acid is in 
part sublimed, and the rest combines with the lime and iron 
and forms sulphurets. The mixture is then transferred from 
the furnace into large cisterns with double bottoms, and 
lixiviated to separate the sulphurets and other impurities. 
_ The ley is afterwards evaporated to dryness ; but as the dry 
mass which is formed still contains a little sulphate of soda, 
_ the whole of the preceding process is repeated to decompose 
the remainder of that salt. It is obvious that the strong 
heat which is necessary to destroy the sulphuric acid will 
prevent the soda from combining with a sufficient quantity 
of carbonie acid to constitute a carbonate. The dry mass 
which remains after the evaporation of the second ley is 
therefore put mto a reverberatory calcining furnace, with a 
quantity of saw-dust or any carbonaceous matter, and ex- 
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posed to a heat sufficient to convert the carbon into carbonic 
acid, and to allow that acid to unite in its proper proportion 
with the soda. This process completes the formation of the 
carbonate of soda, which is now withdrawn from the furnace 
and lixiviated, after which the solution is crystallized in a 
temperature which should not exceed 55°. If the tempera= 
ture be higher crystals will not form. 

As soapers salts are principally a mixture of sulphates 
and muriates, it is evident, that when soda is procured from 
them, part of the process will be intended to decompose the 
sulphates, and part the muriates. That which relates to the 
sulphates has been already explained; and that which relates 
to the muriates will be best understood by describing the 
decomposition of the unmixed muriate of soda. Soda may 
be procured from this salt, but in the present state of the 
market.not with so much advantage as from sulphate of soda 
or soapers salts. When muriate of soda is employed,. the 
following process is followed. 

Saturated solutions of equal quantities of the muriate of 
soda, and the pot or pearl ashes of commerce, are mixed to- 
gether, and then boiled for a short time till a pellicle appears 
on the surface of the liquid. It is then watched with great 
care till it shews signs of salting. The solution is now run in- 
to a cooler, to allow the muriate of potash to crystallize ; and 
when the whole of this salt has separated, the supernatant 
liquid which contams soda in a somewhat caustic state is, 
evaporated to dryness. ‘The potash employed in the manu- _ 
facture of soda is rather caustic, owing to the heat employed. 
in its preparation having deprived it of a portion of acid: 
hence, when solutions of this salt and of the muriate of soda, 
are mixed, the carbonate of soda which is produced is defi- 
cient in carbonic acid. The dry mass is therefore mixed 
with a quantity of saw-dust, and exposed to a low red heat 
in a reverberatory calcining furnace, till it combines with a 
sufficient quantity of carbonic acid. It is then withdrawn 
from the furnace, and lixiviated, and the solution crystallized 
in a temperature which should not exceed 50° or 55°, 

In the manufacture of soda from soapers salts, the mu- 
riate of potash is the only salt which remains unchanged ;, 
the sulphate and muriate of soda and the sulphate of potash. 
are decomposed. ‘The process which destroys the sulphuric 
acid of the sulphate of soda, and converts that salt into a_ 
carbonate of soda, produces a similar change on the sulphate 
of potash, converting it into a carbonate of potash, which 
immediately acts on the muriate of soda that happens to be 
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present, disengaging its alkali, which thus augments the de- 
sired product. The heat to which the soapers salts are ex- 
posed, destroys the animal matter they contain. 

Soda is sometimes prepared by decomposing its muriate 
by litharge or subcarbonate of lead, or by decomposing its 
sulphate by acetate of lime. The acetic acid, for this pur- 
| pose, is obtained by distillation from wood during its con- 
version into charcoal. a 

Carbonate of soda is an article of the greatest importance 
in many manufactures.” 7 . 
|. For the preceding account of the manufacture of soda, 
| I am indebted to Mr Steele, Lecturer on Chemistry at Pais- 
ley and Glasgow. : . 

Med. use.—Carbonate of soda is now much. used in me- 
dicine. Its primary effect is to correct acidity in the prime ~ 
vie. It also acts as a tonic, and in many instances gives 
great relief in calculous complaints, although there can be 
little reliance placed upon it as a lithontriptic. Being an 
efflorescent salt it is conveniently given in the form of pow- 
der, or made up into pills. | 


Sop BORAS; s. s. Sub-boras sodze. Lond. 
Boras sop#; v. s. Borax. Ld. 
Borax; s. s. Sub-boras sodee. Dub. 


Borate of soda. Sub-borate of soda. Borax. 


Borax is found only in Thibet and Persia. It is extract- 
ed from the waters of some wells and lakes by evaporation. 
In its impure state it is called Tincal, and is brought from 
the East Indies in great masses, composed of a few large 
crystals, but chiefly of smaller ones, partly white and partly 
green, joined together as it were by a greasy yellow substance, 
intermixed with sand, small stones, and other impurities. By 
repeated solutions, filtrations and crystallizations, it shoots in- 
to hexangular prisms of a white colour, a styptic and alkaline 
taste, colouring vegetable bluesgreen, soluble in eighteen parts 
of water at 60°, and in six at 212°, slightly efflorescing in the 
air, and when heated, swelling, and with the loss of nearly half 
its weight, forming a porous friable mass, which in a greater 
heat melts into a transparent glass soluble in water. Be- 
sides the acids and alkalies, which have a greater affinity for 
its acid or basis than these have for each other, it is decom- 
posed by the sulphates, muriates, nitrates, phosphates, and 
fluates, of all the earths, and of ammonia. It consists of 6 

2 
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boracic acid, 4 soda, and 9 water. From its evidently alka- 
line properties it has been considered a sub-borate ; but Dr 
Thomson, having estimated the proportional of boracie acid 
to be 3., considers it as a biborate. Borax has the singular 
property of forming a quadruple salt with cream of tartar, 
which is exceedingly soluble and not crystallizable, but by 
evaporation is converted into a viscid fluid like thick syrup, 
and lastly into a homogeneous transparent gummy mass, 
The Prussian Pharmacopceia fixes the proportions at one of 
borax to three of cream of tartar. According tothe atomic } 
doctrine, they should be 19 borax and 24.75 tartar. . It. 
used to be called Soluble cream of tartar, and furnishes a 
means of giving large doses of that insoluble salt in solution. 

Med. use-—The medical virtues of borax have not been 
sufficiently ascertained by experience : it is supposed to be, 
in doses of half a drachm or two scruples, diuretic and em- 
menagogue. Mr Bisset recommends a solution of the salt in 
water, as the most powerful dissolvent yet known, of aph-. 
thous crusts in the mouth and fauces of children. And for 
the same purpose, it is often applied, in the form of powder, 
mixed up with sugar. 


Mortias sop&. Ld. 
Sop muriAs, s. s. Murias sodz. Lond. 
SAL COMMUNE, s. s. Murias sode. Dub. | 


Muriate of soda. Common sea-salt. 


Tuis is the most common of all the neutral salts. It is | 


not only found in immense masses on and under the surface 
of the earth, and contained in great quantities in many salt 
springs, but-it is the cause of the saltness of the sea. 

There are two varieties of native muriate of soda, the ii: 
mellar and fibrous. It is found in Poland, Hungary, Spain, 
England, &c. When necessary, it is purified by solution 
and crystallization. 

Salt springs occur in many parts of the worlay The 
quantity of muriate of soda contained in these varies from 
"an inconsiderable quantity even up to one-third. 

Sea-water also varies much in strength. It is said to con- 
tain most salt in warm climates, and at great depths. Ac- 
cording to Dr Murray’s accurate analysis, sea-water in the | 
Frith of Forth contains in a pint, soda 96.3; magnesia 14.8 ; 
lime 2.9; muriatic acid 97.7; sulphuric acid 14.4=226.1. _ 


Muriate ‘of soda, is obtained from its natural solutions 
3 
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by evaporation and crystallization, is commonly mixed with 
earthy muriates, which, being deliquescent salts, dispose it to 
attract moisture from the atmosphere. It may, however, be 
purified by precipitating the earths by means of carbonate of 
soda, or by washing the crystallized salt with a saturated so- 
lution of muriate of soda, heated to ebullition. In this state 
it is not capable of dissolving any more muriate of soda, but 
will dissolve a considerable quantity of the earthy muriates. 
There are two doctrines concerning the constitution of 
sea salt; the older considers it as composed of muriatic acid 
4.625 and 4. soda =8.625; the newer, that of Sir H. Davy, 
of chlorine 4.5 and sodium 3=7.5, in whose nomenclature it 
jis therefore called Chloride of sodium ; the French call it 
| Clorure or Chloruret of sodium. But even according to this 
doctrine it becomes muriate of soda as soon as it comes in 
|contact with water; the chlorine being acidified by the hy- 
drogen, and the sodium oxidized by the oxygen of a propor- 
|tion of the water. — , - ae gue! 
-Muriate of soda has a pure salt taste, is soluble in 2.8 
|times its weight of water at 60°, and in 2.76 at 212°. It is 
not soluble in alcohol. By the action of heat it first de- 
icrepitates, then melts, and lastly sublimes without decompo- 
isition. ‘Lhe primitive form of its crystals is cubic, and they 
|are permanent in the atmosphere. It is decomposed by the 
sulphuric and nitric acids, by potass and baryta, by secon- 
)dary salts containing these, and by metalline salts whose base 
‘forms an insoluble compound with muriatic acid: it is also 
\gradually decomposed by lime, iron, and litharge. ul 
_ Medical use.—Muriate of soda is one of the most impor- 
|tant articles in the arts, and in domestic economy. Asa me- 
idicine, it is useful in some cases of dyspepsia; and in large 
idoses it is said to check vomiting of blood. It is a common — 
ingredient in stimulating clysters, and is sometimes applied 
jexternally, as a fomentation to bruises, or in the form of bath, 
as a gentle stimulus to the whole surface of the body. 















Sop SULPHAS} 5. s. Sulphas soda. Lond. 

Sulphate of soda. | 
Wuar has been said of the sulphate of potass is applica- 
ble also to this salt, which is now for the first time introdu- 


ced into the Materia Medica by the London College, while 
a formula is given by all the Colleges for its preparation. 


2H 
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‘Sotanum putcaMarRa. Lond. Dub. ato eh 

Willd. g. 383, sp. 15.; Smith, g. 100, sp. 1. Pentandria § 
Monogynia.— Nat. ord. Solanacee, Linn. Juss. i 
 Bitter-sweet. Woody nightshade. 

Of-—The twigs. 

CaAULis SOLAN] DULCAMARE.. Ed. 

DuicaMsar# cavuis. Lond. ~ 

DuxcaMara; stipites autumno collecti. Dub. 


Tuis climbing shrub grows wild in moist hedges, has 
woody brittle stalks, and flowers in June and July. The 
twigs should be gathered in autumn after the fall of the leaf. 
The taste, as the name of the plant expresses, is both bitter J} 
and sweet; the bitterness being first perceived, and the§ 
sweetness afterwards; and when fresh they have a nauseous} 
smell. : | | ie 

Medical use.—The dulcamara was formerly much esteem-§§ 
ed. It is in general said to excite the heart and arteries, § 
to increase all the secretions and excretions, and in large 
doses to produce nausea, vomiting, and convulsions; but! 
its effects are seldom obvious. It has been recommended in 
cutaneous affections, especially lepra, and in syphiloid dis- 
eases, in rheumatic and cachectic swellings, in ill-conditioned 
ulcers, scrofula, indurations from milk, leucorrheea, jaun- 
dice, and obstructed menstruation. It has principally been 
used in decoction as a diet drink: two or three ounces of 
that of the London Pharmacopeeia may be given thrice a- 
day, and gradually augmented, till a pint be consumed daily.§ 
A stronger decoction may be used externally as a lotion. 
In the form of extract, from 5 to 10 grains may be given} 
for a dose. ain 











SoLIDAGO VIRGA AUREA. Dub. | oe 
Willd. g. 1483, sp. 35.; Smith, g. 368, sp. 1. Syngenesia 
superflua.—Nat. ord. Composite radiate, Linn., Synanthere,§ 
sect. Corymbifere, Juss. | 
Common golden-rod. 
Officinal.—The flowers and leaves. 
a) FLORES vViRGE auRER. Dub. 
b) Fours vinc& auREz. - Dub. 3 | i 
‘Turs plant is perennial, and is found wild on heaths and| | 
in woods, producing panicles of yellow flowers from July to 
September. The leaves have a moderately astringent bitte 
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taste; and thence prove serviceable in debility and laxity of 
the viscera, and disorders proceeding from that cause. 


SPARTIUM scoParium. Ed. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 1332, sp. 19.; Smith, g. 321, sp. 1. Diadelphia 
Decandria.—Nat. ord. Papilionacee, Linn., Leguminose, sect. 
Papilionacee, Juss. 

Common broom. 


Off;-—The tops and seeds. 


a) SUMMITATES sPARTII scopari. Ed. 
Cacumina spartir. Lond. 
CacuMINA GENISTEH. Dub. 
6) Semina cenistz. Dub. 
Tuts is a very common shrub on dry pastures, flowering 
in June and July. 
The leaves have a very bitter taste, and when given in de- 


coction prove considerably diuretic. The seeds have similar 
properties.’ | 


SPERMACETI; ex Physetere macrocephalo, Ed. 
CETACEUM; concretum sui generis. Lond. 
SPERMA CETI; sevum. Dub. , 
- Spermaceti. | ESSERE” 
_ Tur spermaceti whale is characterized by his enormous 
ead, great part of which is occupied by a triangular cavity _ 
f bone, covered only by the common integuments. In the 
iving animal, this cavity is filled with a white, fluid, oily 
substance, amounting sometimes to many tons in weight. 
n the death of the whale, it congeals into a white unctuous 
ass, from which a considerable quantity of very pure whale 
il is obtained by expression. The residuum, afterwards 
reed from impurities, by washing with water, melting, strain- 
ng, expressing through linen bags, and, lastly, washing in 
weak ley of potass, is the peculiar substance well known by 
he name of Spermaceti, for which, probably on account cf 
ts conveying an incorrect idea of the nature of the substance, 
he London College has substituted Cetaceum. It is also con- 


ervoirs containing them. 
 Spermaceti, cetine, may be obtained crystallized in white ' 
rgentine plates, of an unctuous feel and taste, and a vapid 
mell. It melts between 90° and 95°, and at a higher tem-- 
rature may be sublimed almost unchanged. Its vapour is 
2H2 
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inflammable, and its flame is bright, clear, and without smell. 
By exposure to the air it becomes rancid. It is soluble, es- 
pecially by the assistance of heat, in alcohol and in ether. In 
its other properties it agrees with the fixed oils, with which 
it unites very readily by fusion. 

As a medicine for internal use, it agrees with the fixed 
concrete oils; and in the composition of ointments, &c. its 
place may be very well supplied by a mixture of oil and wax. 


SpIGELIA MARILANDICA. Ea. Lond. 
Willd. g. 308, sp. 2. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. Sil. 
Stellate, Linn., Ghrtianer, Juss. 


Carolina pink. 
Off.—The root. . ; 


RabDIX SPIGELIZ MARILANDICH. Ld. 
Rapix sPIGELIZ. Lond. Dub. 


Turs plant is perennial, and grows wild in the southern 
parts of North America. It is the Unsteetla of the Cherokees 
The root is celebrated as anthelmintic, particularly for the 
expulsion of lumbrici from the alimentary canal, and it ofter 
affords relief where no worms are discharged. Some orde1 
it in doses of ten or fifteen grains, while others give it ir 
drachm doses, alleging that the nervous affections it some; 
times produces more readily happen from small doses, as the 
large ones often purge or puke. Some prefer the form o 
infusion. An emetic is generally premised; and its purga- 
tive effect is assisted by some suitable additions. Infused 1 
wine, it has been found useful in intermittents. Dr Bartor 
recommends it in the insidious remitting fever of children 
which often lays the foundation for hydrocephalus. 


SPONGIA OFFICINALIS. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Cl. Zoophyta. Ord. Spongia. 


Sponge. 
Off-—Sponge. 


SPONGIA OFFICINALIS. Ld. 
Sponcia. Lond. Dub. 


Sponcr is principally found in the Seg eae and Rec 
Seas. It was long supposed to be a vegetable production, bu 
it is now univer sally allowed to belong to that remarkable clas: 
of animals called Zoophytes, which are negatively characte, 
rized by Cuvier, as having no vertebrz, no sanguiferous ves: 
sels, no spinal marrow, and no articulated limbs, ~The sponge 
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belong to that division of the zoophytes, which are attached 
to a solid trunk, and are particularized by their base being 
spongy, friable, or fibrous. 

Sponge is a soft, light, very porous and compressible sub- 
stance, absorbing by capillary attraction a large proportion 
of any fluid in which it is immersed. 

Medical use.—From these properties, it is an useful sub- 
stance in the practice of surgery. When applied to ulcers 
which are accompanied with a copious discharge, it absorbs 
the thinner and more acrid fluid, and leaves the ulcers cover- 
ed with the thicker and blander matter. It is also useful in 
suppressing hemorrhagies, when properly applied by com- 
pression, by favouring the coagulation of the blood at the 
mouths of the vessels. It also forms a convenient tent for 
dilating wounds and fistulous ulcers, especially when pre- 
pared by immersing it in melted wax and oil, and keeping 
it compressed until it cools. On the melting of the cerate 
by the heat of the part to which it is applied, the sponge 
gradually expands, and affords an uniform and gently dilating 
pressure. | 


IopINE. 


In the earlier editions it was stated, that burnt sponge was 
nothing else than charcoal, mixed with a little muriate of so- 
da and phosphate of lime. ‘This wasa mistake; for my friend 
Dr Fyfe, and Dr Straub of Hofwyl, detected in it iodine, 
which also exists in the unburnt sponge, probably in the state 
of a hydriodate. , 

- Iodine is of a black-grey colour, and crystallized either in 
micaceous plates, or broad and brilliant rhomboidal plates, 
or long octohedrons. Its fracture is lamellated and greasy. 
It is very friable, and may be reduced to impalpable powder. 
It destroys vegetable colours, and stains the skin of a deep 
orange. Its sp. gr. is 4.948. It does not conduct electrici- 
ty. It melts at 225 F., and boils between 335° and 355°. 
Its vapour is of a beautiful violet colour, and smells like chlo- 
rine, but weaker. Its taste is acrid, hot and durable, and it 
acts as a poison. Water dissolves a seven millionth part of 
its weight, and acquires an orange-yellow colour; and when 
/ combined with water, it is vaporized along with it at 212°. 
Tt is soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Iodine combines with combustible bodies, and these com- 
ounds are now called Jodides or Lodurets. 
_ Arnold of Villanova employed burnt sponge with good ef- 
fect in scrofula; and Dr Russel in the same disease used 
burnt tangle and fresh tangle poultices, and both have con- 
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tinued to be: popular remedies. From the consideration of 
these facts, Dr Coindet of Geneva was led to anticipitate, that 
they depended upon the iodine contained in it. He tried iodine. 
in various forms. Ist, A solution of the hydriodate of potass 
in the proportions of 48 grains poids de marc to an ounce of 
water; 2d, loduretted hydriodate of potass, prepared by dis- 
solving 36 grains of the hydriodate of potass and 10 grains 
of iodine in an ounce of water, the form which he preferred; 
3d, The tincture of iodine got by dissolving 48 grains of 
iodine in an ounce of alcohol, sp. gr. 0. 842. Of either of 
these he gave ten drops in an ounce of syrup of capillaire: 
and water three times a-day. After a week’s use he increas- 
ed the dose to 15 drops; in another week to 20 drops, by 
which means, in 8 or 10 weeks, the largest goitres were in 
most cases dissipated. 

The hydriodate cf potass is prepared by saturating 7 
driodic acid with potass, and the hydriodic acid is prepa-' 
red by passing through iodine suspended in water, or ra- 
ther its solution in alcohol, a stream of sulphuretted Elta: 

gen gas (hydrothionic acid. ) 

___ My friend Dr Turner has improved the method of prepa- 
ring hydriodate of potass.. Into a solution of pure potass — 
he ‘gradually dissolves iodine until the solution acquires a 
int of brown. By the decomposition of the water, iodate’ 
and hydriodate of potass are formed. A stream of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen is now transmitted through it, which con- 
verts the iodic acid into hydriodic, and thus the whole iodine 
is changed into the latter. M. Taddei has proposed to de- 
compose directly a solution of hydrosulphuret of potass by 
iodine. The products will be sulphate and ———— of 
potass, which may be easily separated. 

Medical use.—Iodine, properly administered, is a stimu- 
lant, gives tone to the stomach, excites the appetite, and does 
not act by the intestines, kidneys or skin. Itseems to have 
a specific action upon the uterus, and is one of the most 
powerful emmenagogues. When given in too large doses, 
or continued too long, the preparations of iodine cause ac- 
celeration of the pulse, palpitation, frequent dry cough, 
want of sleep, rapid emaciation, loss of strength; with others, 
only swelling of the legs, or tremblings, or a painful hard- 
ness in the goitre, sometimes wasting of the mamme, re- 
markable and continued increase of appetite, and in almost 
alla very rapid diminution, more or less complete, of the 
goitre during the existence of those symptoms, which are 
quickly relieved by the suspension of the iodine, and the use 
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of asses milk, cinchona, volatile alkali, opium, and, if néces- 

sary, leeches and fomentations and the warm bath. ‘The 
emaciation, paleness and debility sometimes continue a long 
time. Dr Manson, who has published the most extensive 
clinical inquiry into the action of iodine, ascribes these bad 
effects to the dose being excessive, for they never occurred 
te him except in a very slight degree, and in a few peculiar 
constitutions. The use of iodine is contra-indicated in preg- 
nancy, in a disposition to menorrhagia, to diseases of the 
chest, and in marasmus and slow fever, whatever may be the 
cause. 

From analogy, Dr Coindet was induced to try iodine.j in 
indolent scrofulous tumours, and his trials were attended with 
success. Both in them and in goitres he also used it exter- 
nally, by rubbing in, night and morning, the size of a nut of 
an ointment con sposed of half a drachm of hydriodate of po- - 
tass and an ounce and a half of lard.. Except dissolving the 
tumours the ointment produced uno sensible effect; but the 
application of a plaster containing it excited an eruption of 
pustules, like the ointment of tartrate of antimony. . Dr 
Coindet is said to confine himself now to its external use, he 
finds it so efficacious and free from danger. I find that iodine 
and hogslard mix intimately, forming an orange ointment, 
not unlike that of the red oxide of mercury. But by far the 
best external form is that used by Dr Manson, prepared by 
mixing a drachm of tincture of iodine with an ounce of ano- 
dyne balsam. This linimentcan be kept in a glass-stopper- 
i: bottle. | hea AWAS 


« Portas ra Lond. Ed. Dub " | 
Off'—a) Tin-filings. 
Limatura stanni. Lond. Dub. Ed. 


db) Powder of tin. 
_. Pounvis stanni. Dub. Ed. 


Trn is a brilliant-white metal, sapid and odorous ;_ specific 
eravity 7.291 to 7.500; soft, flexible, and emitting a crack- 
ling noise when bent; very malleable; fusing at 442° Fah- . 
renheit ; oxidizes slowly in the air; is converted, when fu- 
sed, into a grey oxide; when red hot it burns vividly.. Sul- 
phuret and phosphuret are lamellated and brittle; it forms 
alloys with arsenic, bismuth, antimony, mercury, and zinc; | 
it is oxidized by many acids, and combines with the muria- 
tic, fluoric, boracic, and carbonic acids. 
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It is found, | Vi 
1. Sulphuretted, and combined with copper. ‘Tin-py- 
rites. 7 
2. Oxydized. ; 
a. Combined with oxide of iron and silica. Common 
tinstone. 
b. Combined with oxide of iron, and a little arsenic. 
_ Fibrous tinstone. | i 
The best tin is found in Cornwall, or is brought from the 
East Indies. Its purity is estimated by its small specific gra- 
vity, and by the crackling noise it makes when bent. , 
It was used only as an anthelmintic, especially in cases of | 
yee and probably acted mechanically ; but it is now laid 
aside. | 


STAPHISAGRIE SEMINA. Lond. Dub. See DELPHINIUM. 


STRAMONII SEMINA ET FOLIA. Lond. Dub. See Datura. 


STYRAX. aK 

Willd. g. 874. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Bicornes, 
Linn., Diospyree, Juss. | 

Sp. 1. StyRax OFFICINALE. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Off—The balsam, called Storax. 


BALSAMUM STYRACIS OFFICINALIS. Ed. 
Bautsamum styracis. Lond. ' 
_Sryrax CALAMITA; resina. Dub. pie 

Tuis tree grows in the Levant, Italy, and France. The 
storax flows from wounds made in the bark, in countries where 
the heat is sufficient ; for neither in France nor in Italy does 
it furnish any. It occurs either in small distinct tears, of a 
whitish or reddish colour, or in large masses composed of 
tears, or in masses of an uniform texture, and yellowish-red 
or brownish colour ; though sometimes likewise interspersed 
with a few whitish grains. | 

The common storax of the shops is in large masses, consi- 
derably lighter and less compact than the foregoing ; it ap- 
pears on examination ‘to be composed of a resinous juice, 
mixed with saw-dust. 

- Storax has an agreeable smell and an aromatic taste. Neu- 
mann got from 480 grains, 360 alcoholic, and 30 of watery 
extract; and inversely, 120 watery, and 240 alcoholic. In 
distillation it yielded benzoic acid. It is therefore a balsam, 
or natural combination of resin with benzoic acid. | 
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Sp. 3. SryRax BENZOIN. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Off.—The balsam, called Benzoin. 


BALSAMUM STYRACIS BENZOINI, vulgo Benzoinum. Ed. 
- Benzorinum; balsamum. Lond. 
BenzoE; resina. Dub. 


Tuts species grows in Sumatra, and like the former also 
farnishes a balsam on being wounded, which is brought from 
the East Indies in large masses, composed of white and light 
brown pieces, with yellowish specks, breaking very easily be- 
twixt the hands: that which is whitest, and freest from im- 
purities, is most esteemed. 

In its properties it differs from storax only in containing a 
larger proportion of benzoic acid. Neumann found that. it 
was totally soluble in alcohol, forming a blood-red tincture, 
and that water extracted no gummy matter, but a notable 
proportion of benzoic acid. By sublimation he got two ounces 
of impure acid from sixteen of benzoin. Lime and the alka- 
line carbonates dissolve the acid without attacking the resin, 
and are accordingly employed in the process of Scheele, 
Gottling, and Gren, for obtaining the benzoic acid. I find 
that the solution of potass dissolves benzoin very rapidly, 
forming a dark coloured solution, mixed with fine crystals 
of benzoat of potass. This alkaline solution is not decom- 
posed by water, but forms with acids a rose-coloured coagu- 
lum, easily soluble in excess of acid. Boiling nitrous acid 
also attacks benzoin with great violence, and dissolves it en-. 
tirely; the solution becomes turbid, and lets fall a copious 
precipitate on cooling, which, according to Mr Brande, is 
benzoic’acid. It is decomposed by water, and by alkaline 
solutions. : , 


Succinum. £d. Lond. Dub. 
Amber. 


TuHIs is a solid, brittle, bituminous substance, dug out of 
the earth, or found upon the sea-shores, especially along the 
coasts of eek Prussia and Pomerania. It is of a white, 
yellow, or brown colour, sometimes opaque, and sometimes 
very clear and transparent. 

It emits an agreeable smell when heated or rubbed. By 
friction it becomes electric ; and when heated it softens, swells, 
and then melts, and “sages with a greenish or bluish flame, 
leaving a coaly residuum. By distillation it affords a little 
acetic acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a peculiar acid, named 
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from it the Succinic. It is not acted upon by water or di- 
luted acids. It is imperfectly dissolved in alcohol and ether. 
Hoffmann dissolved it in oil of almonds in Papin’s digester, 
and in a boiling solution of potass. Dr Thomson has dis- 
covered that it is soluble in the cold, even in a very weak so- 
lution of the subcarbonate of potass. Amber is rendered so- 
luble in the fixed and volatile oils, by melting or ee it, 
or by the addition of a little camphor. 

It is used in pharmacy only for the empyreumatic oil and 
acid obtained from it. : 


SULPHAS MAGNESIA. Dub. See MAGNESIA. 
SuupHas cupri. Dub. See Cuprum. 


a) Sutpuur. Lond. 
Roll Sulphur. 


6) Sutpuur sustimatum. Lond. Ed. ¥ 
SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM. Flores ip ke Fe sgl a 
Sublimed sulphur. 


SuLruunr is a crystallizable at of a yellow colour ; lit- 
tle sensible taste ; peculiar smell when rubbed or heated ; 
specific gravity 1. 99; brittle ; electric ; fusible at 226° ; burn- 
ing with a pale blue flame at 302° ; and with a bright white 
flame at 570°; and capable of combining with different pro- 
portions of oxygen. It is found in the vicinity of volcanoes, 
and exists in many minerals, and in some animal and vege- 
table substances. 

In the neighbourhood of volcanoes it is sometimes found 
perfectly pure and crystallized; but all the sulphur of com- 
merce is extracted from pyrites by sublimation. It is usually 
brought to us in large 1 irregular masses, which are afterwards 
melted and cast into cylindrical rolls. Sulphur should be 
chosen of a bright yellow colour, should be very inflamma- 
ble, and: should burn with a bright pure blue flame, aad 
should leave no residuum. 

Sublimed sulphur is never prepared by the Aristides It 
has the form of a very fine powder, having a beautiful yellow 
colour. It is often contaminated with a little sulphuric acid. 
formed during the process, from which it is eoaily freed by 
washing. | . 

Medical use.—Sulphur stimulates the system, loosens the. 
belly, and promotes the insensible perspiration: it seems to 
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pervade the whole habit, said manifestly transpires through 
the pores of the skin, as appears from the sulphureous smell 
of persons who have taken it, and from silver in their pockets 
being stained of a blackish asics In the stomach it is pro- 
bably combined with hydrogen. It is a celebrated remedy 
against cutaneous diseases, particularly scabies, both given 
internally, and applied externally. It has likewise been re- 
commended in rheumatic pains, flying gout, rickets, atropha, 
coughs, asthinas, and.other disorders of the breast and lungs, 
and “particularly i in catarrhs of the chronic kind. In hemor- 
rhoidal affections it is almost specific; but in most of these 
cases it is advantageously combined with some cooling purga- 
tive, especially supertartrate of potass. 


SuULPHURETUM ANTIMONII. Dub. See ANTIMONIUM. 


SwIiETENIA. 

Willd. 9.843. Decandria Monogynia. —Nat. ord. Tr thilate, 
Linn., Meliacea, Juss. 

Sp. 1. SWIETENIA MAHAGONI. Ed. 

Mahogany tree. 

Off —The bark. | 

Cortex SWIETENI® MAHAGONI. Ed. 

Tuts. majestic tree grows principally in Jamaica and in 
Spanish America. Its useful wood is universally known. Its 
bark is brown, rough and scaly, on the branches grey and 
smoother. Its taste is very astringent, and more bitter than 
that of Peruvian bark; its smell weak and aromatic. In its 
action on the living body, it is a mere astringent, and no sub- 
stitute for cinchona. 


‘Sp. 2. ‘Swierenra FEBRIFUGA. Dub. 
Febrifuge Swietenia. ; 

Of ——The bark. 
CoRTEX SWIETENIZ FEBRIFUGE. Dub. 


Tus species, which in many respects resembles the fe 
mer, is a native of the East Indies. Its bark is red, brittle 
and compact, and covered with a rough grey cuticle. Invits 
properties it agrees with the mahogany bark. It is merely 
an astringent bitter, and contains no cinchonin. Dr Rox- 
burgh Sent from India a quantity of the extract of this bark, 
which could not be distinguished —_ the common kino bf 
the shops. — : 
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 Tapact Fotia. Lond. See NICOTIANA. 


TaMARINDUs INDICA. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. g. 1250, sp. 1. Monadelphia Triandria.—Nat. ord. 
Lomentacee, Linn., Leguminosae, sect. Cassie, Juss. 


Tamarind tree. 


Off.—The preserved fruit. 


PuLPaA TAMARINDI; leguminis pulpa. Lond. 
FRucCTUS TAMARINDI. Dub. 
FRUCTUS TAMARINDI INDIC®. Fructus conditus. Ed. 


Tuis tree grows both in the East and West Indies. The 
fruit is a broad ash-coloured pod, divided by a tough mem- 
branous endocarp into several distinct cells, each containing 
one hard brown seed. The epicarp is thin; and the acid 
pulp, for which they are esteemed, is the sarcocarp. Tama- 
rinds are preserved in two ways: commonly by throwing hot 
sugar from the boilers on the ripe pulp: but a better method 
is to put alternate layers of tamarinds and powdered sugar 
in a stone jar. By this means the tamarinds preserve their 
colour, and taste more agreeably. 

Kast India tamarinds are longer than those from the West 
Indies; the former containing six or seven seeds each, the 
latter rarely above three or four. 

Preserved tamarinds should be fresh and juicy, and should 
have an agreeable acid taste. They should not have a musty 
smell ; the seeds should not be soft and swollen; and the 
blade of a knife should not get a coating of copper by being 
immersed among them. 

Tamarinds contain sugar, mucilage, citric acid, supertar- 
trate of potass, tartaric acid, and malic acid. 

Medical use-—The pulp of these fruits, taken in the quan- 
tity of from two or three drachms to an ounce or more, proves 
gently laxative and purgative, and, at the same time, by its 
acidity, quenches thirst, and allays ‘immodeeate heat. It in- 
creases the action of the sweet purgatives, cassia and manna, 
and weakens that of the resinous cathartics. 

Salts, whose base is potass, form an improper addition to 
tamarinds ; for they are decomposed, and the tartaric acid 
of the fruit is precipitated in the form of supertartrate of po- 
tass. 


TANACETUM VULGARE. Dub. 
Willd. g. 1472, sp. 18.; Smith, g. 360, sp. 1. Syngenesia 
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Polygamia superflua.—Nat. ord. Composite discotdee, Linn., 
Synanthere, sect. Corymbifere, Juss. 


Common tansy. 


Off-—The leaves. 

Foura Tanaceti. Dub. : 

Tawsy is perennial, and grows wild by seed “idles and the 
borders of fields, and is also frequently cultivated in gardens, 
both for culinary and medicinal uses: it flowers in j une and 
August. ) 

Medical use.—Considered as a medicine, it is a ore 
warm bitter, accompanied with a strong not very disagreeable 
flavour. Some physicians have had a great opinion of it in 
hysteric disorders, particularly those proceeding from a defi- 
ciency or suppression of the uterine purgation. The leaves 
and seeds have been in considerable esteem as anthelmintics. 
An infusion of tansy drunk as tea has been strongly recom- 
mended as a preventive of the return of gout. 


tsb rapix. Lond. Dub. See LEONTODON. 
Tartarum. Lond. Dub. See Porassa. 

- TEREBINTHINA VENETA. Dub. See Pinus. 
Teneorveninl VULGARIS. Dub. See Prunus. 
Trestm. Lond. See Puastanus. 


'TEUCRIUM. 
Willd. g. 1093. ; Smith, g. 259. Didynamia al ele 
— Nat. ord. Verticalata: Linn., ite ae 


Sp. 12. Tevcrium MaRrumM. Dub. 

Syrian herb mastich. 

Off-—The herb. 

HErRBA MARI SyRiAcI. Dub. | 

Tuis is a small shrubby plant, indigenous in Syria, Candy, 
and cultivated with us in gardens. The leaves have an aro- 
matic bitterish taste, and when rubbed betwixt the fingers a 


quick pungent smell, like volatile alkali, which soon affects 
the head, and occasions sneezing : distilled with water, they 
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yield a very acrid, penetrating essential oil, resembling that 
of scurvy grass. Its powder is used as an herb snuff. - 


Sp. 36. Willd.; sp. 3. Smith. Trucrium CHAMEDRYS. 
Dub. ily 
Wall germander. 

Off-—The herb. 

HeErpa CHAMADRYos. Dub. 


Tuis perennial herb is found plentifully in the isle of Ely 
and near Cambridge. It flowers in J uly and August. It is 
an aromatic bitter, and is considered to be tonic and stimu- 
lant. An infusion of it is given in ague, chlorosis, and ar- 
thritis. ee 


Ticeuu oLzEum. Lond. See Croton. 


Tovurrera Batsamum. Ed. Lond. Dub. a 
Willd. g. 828, sp. 1.  Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Lomentacee, Linn., Terebinthacee, Dec. . 


Of-—The balsam called Balsam of Tolu. 


BaLsAMUM TOLUIFERE BALSAMI. Z£d. 
BaLsaAMvum ToLUTANUM. Lond. Dub. 


Tuts tree grows in Spanish America. The balsam flows 
from incisions made in its bark, during the hot season, and 
is brought to us in little gourd shells. It is of a yellowish- 
brown colour, inclining to red; in consistence thick and te- 
nacious: by age it grows hard and brittle. The smell of 
this balsam is extremely fragrant, somewhat resembling that 
of lemons: its taste warm and sweetish. Lewis says, that he 
has sometimes procured benzoic acid from it. It yields very 
little volatile oil, although it impregnates the distilled water 
strongly with its flavour. By dissolving a proper quantity 
of sugar in this water, a more elegant syrup is obtained than 
that prepared in the common way, with a decoction of the 
balsams. In its medical virtues it agrees with the other bal- 
sams. 


TorRMENTILLA ERECTA. Ed. Dub... Willd. 
TorMENTILLA orricinaLis. Lond. Smith. 3 is 
Willd. g. 1001, sp. 1.; Smith, g. 236, sp. 1. Icosandria Po- 
lygyma.—Nat. ord. Senticose, Linn., Rosacee, sect. Fragaria,, 
Juss. - em qf 
Septfoil. Common tormentil. 
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Of.—The root. | 


RapDIx TORMENTILLE ERECTA. Ed. 
RapIx TORMENTILLE. Lond. Dub. 


TorMENTIL is perennial, and found wild in woods and on 
commons: the root is crooked and knotty, of a blackish co- 
lour on the outside, and reddish within. It has an austere 
styptic taste, accompanied with a slight kind of aromatic fla- 
vour: it is one of the most agreeable and efficacious of the 
indigenous astringents, and may be employed with good ef- 
fect in all cases where medicines of this class are proper. 


TToXICODENDRI FOLIA. ond. See Ruuws. 
TRAGACANTHA. Lond. See ASTRAGALUS. 
TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. Dub. See MENYANTHES. 


TriTICcUM HYBERNUM. Ed. Lond. Dub. | 

Willd. g. 152, sp. 2. Triandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Gramina, Linn. Juss. ; 

Wheat. | 

Of-—Flour, starch. 


a) Farina; eseminibus. Lond. Dub. 
6b) AMYLUM; ex tritico hyberno. Ed. 
' Amytum. Lond. Dub. 


By some, spring and winter wheat are considered only as 
varieties, not as distinct species; there is no material diffe- 
rence in the grains they produce, which are indiscriminate- 
ly employed for every purpose. . ) 

It is the presence of gluten which characterizes wheat 
flour ; and on the due admixture of it with the other con- 
stituents depends the superiority of wheat flour for baking 
bread. Ly a am «hia 

Bread is made by working the flour into paste with water, 
a quantity of some ferment, such as yeast, and a little mu- 
riate of soda to render it sapid, allowing the paste to stand 
until a certain degree of fermentation take place, and then 
baking it in an oven, heated to about 488°. During the 
fermentation, a quantity of gas is formed; and as it is pre- 
vented from escaping by the toughness of the paste, and di- 
lated by the heat of the oven, the bread is rendered light 
and spongy. In this process, the nature of the constituents 


~ 
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of the flour is altered, for we are not able to > obtain either 
gluten or starch from ‘bread. 

Medical use.—Bread is not only one of the most icipindat 
articles of nourishment, but is also employed in pharmacy 
for making cataplasms, and giving form to more active arti- 
cles. An infusion of toasted bread has a deep colour and 
pleasant taste, and is an excellent drink in yee diseases, 
and debility of the stomach. 


TusstLaGo FARFARA. Ld. Lond. Dub. ? 

Willd. g. 1483, sp. 12.3; Smith, g. 360, sp. 1. Syngenesia 
superflua.—Nat. oral Composite radiate, Linn,, Synanthere, 
sect. Corymbifere, Juss. 


Colts-foot. 
Off-—The herb and flowers. 


a) FOLIA TUSSILAGINIS FARFARE. Ld. 
Tussizaco. Lond. Folia. Dub. 
6) FLORES TUSSILAGINIS FARFARE. Lid. 


Turs herb grows wild in moist situations, producing yel- 
low flowers in March and April, which soon are succeeded 
by large roundish leaves, hairy underneath; their taste is 
herbaceous, somewhat glutinous and subacrid. 

Medical use.—Colts-foot is recommended in coughs, phthi- 
sis, and other disorders of the breast and lungs, and some use 
it in scrofula. Its effects probably depend more on the milk 
in which it is commonly directed to be taken, than on the 


herb. 
Tutra. Dub. See Zincvum. 


Uumus camprstris. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 505, sp.1.; Smith, g. 11'7, sp. 1. Pentandria Di- 
gynia. —Nat. ord. Scabride, Linn., Utmacee, Juss. 


Common elm. 


Of.—The inner bark. 


CorRTEX ULMI CAMPESTRIS. Cortex interior. Zd. 
CortTex uULMI. Liber. Dub. 
CoRTEX INTERIOR ULMI. Dub. 


Tuis tree grows wild in Britain. It flowers in April. 
The inner bark has a yellowish colour, and a mancllagins, 
bitter, astringent taste, without smell. 

1 
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In decoction it has ne highly recommended in the og 
ichthyosis, and has been said to cure — 


“ reat bane ds rene diante Ed. een (Sylvestris). Lond. 
Willd. g. 75, sp. 6.; Smith, g. 15, sp. 3. Triandria Mo- 
| nogynia. —Nat. ord. Aggregate, Linn. Vi alerianee; Juss. 
Wild valerian. 

Off:—The root. 


RADIX VALERIAN OFFICINALIS, Lid. 

Rapix VALERIANEZ. Lond. Dub. 

Turis plant is perennial, and varies in its appearance and 
sensible qualities, according to the situation in which it grows. 
|In marshes and shadowy places its leaves are broader, on 
| dry heaths and high pastures they are narrower. ‘The roots 
|produced in low watery grounds have a remarkably faint 
smell in comparison with the others, and sometimes scarcely 
jany. The roots taken up in autumn or winter have also 
much stronger sensible qualities than those collected in spring 
}and summer. 
| The root consists of a number of strings or fibres neuleed 
| together, issuing from one common head, of a whitish or pale 
| brownish colour. Its smell is strong, like a mixture of aro- 
matics with fetids; the taste unpleasantly warm, bitterish, 
and subacrid. Trommsdorff got from it a peculiar principle 
| soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol, a black resin, a yola- 
| tile oil very liquid, green, and camphoraceous, amylum, and 
| lignin. 

} Medical use.— Wild valerian is a medicine of great use in 
} nervous disorders, proceeding from a debility of the nervous 
} system. Some recommend it as procuring sleep, particular- 
I ly in fever, even when opium fails; but it is principally use- 
| ful in affections of the hysterical kind. 

_ The common dose is from a scruple to a drachm in pow- 
a der; and in infusion, from one to twodrachms. Its unplea- 
j sant flavour is most effectually concealed by a suitable addi- 
§ tion of mace. 

As its virtues reside entirely in an essential oil, it should 
j not be exhibited in decoction or watery extract. 


VERATRUM ALBUM. Ed. Lond. Dub. 


Willd. g. 1859, sp. 1. Polygamia Monecia,—Nat. ord. 
§ Lilzacee, Linn., Calchiae? Juss. 


White hellebore. 
Off-—The root. 


@ 
~~ 
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. RADIX VERATRI ALBI. Z£d. 
Rapix vERATRI. Lond. 
RADIX HELLEBORI ALBI. Dub. 


Tus plant grows spontaneously in Switzerland and the 
mountainous parts of Germany. ‘The root has a nauseous, 
bitterish, acrid taste, burning the mouth and fauces. On be- 
ing wounded, it emits an extremely acrimonious juice, which, 
when inserted into a wound, produces very violent eieats. 
The narcotic effects of the white hellebore have been found 
to depend upon Veratria, a new alkaline principle discover- 
ed by Pelletier and Caventou, and which has been descri- 
bed in the observations on the colchicum autumnale, in which it 
also occurs, and which explains so satisfactorily the similari- 
ty of the effects of these two substances. 

- Medical use.—The powder of the dried root, applied to an 
seis occasions violent purging; snuffed up the nose, it 
proves a strong, and not always a safe, sternutatory. ‘Taken 
internally, it acts with extreme violence as an emetic, and 
has been observed, even in a small dose, to occasion convul- 
sions, and even death. ‘The ancients sometimes employed 
it in various obstinate cases, and always made this their last 
resource. According to the very ingenious analysis of Mr 
Moore, a vinous infusion of white hellebor e, with the addi- 
tion of one-fourth part of laudanum, forms the Hau Medici- 
nale d’ Husson, so much celebrated as a specific in’ gout. 
Mr Moore put his mixture to the test of experiment. He 
administered it in some cases of gout. ‘ In these four cases, 
the effects of the mixed mfusions were precisely the same 
with equal doses of the eau medicinale. In two of the cases, 
where two drams were given, vomiting and purging were pro- 
duced ; and in one case, the medicine occasioned constipa- 
tion, which happens also with the eau medicinale ; —- the 
gout in all was relieved.” 


VERONICA BECCABUNGA. Dub. 
Willd. g. 44, sp. 30.; Smith, g. 9, sp. 8. Diandria Mono- 
gynia.—WNat. orl Personate, Tine Scrophularia, Juss. 


Brooklime. 
Of-—The herb. 
HIERBA BECCABUNGE. Dub. 


Tus is a low perennial plant, common in little rivulets 
and ditches of standing water, and flowering in J uly. The 
leaves remain all the eile but are in gr nat perfection in 
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the spring. Their taste is herbaceous, with a very slight bit- 
terness. They contain, along with the volatile acrid prin- 
ciple, vegetable albumen and much sulphate of lime. | 

If any good effects be expected from brooklime, it should 
be used as food. 










~~ Viouta oporata. Ld. Dud. 
Willd. g. 446, sp. 12. Smith, g. 96, sp. 2. Pentandria 
Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Campanacee, Linn., Violarie, Juss. 


Sweet-smelling violet. 
‘Of —The recent flower. 


FLGRES VIOLE ODORATE. Ld. 
FLorES vioLz. Dub. 


Turs plant is perennial, and is found wild under hedges 
| and in shady places; but the shops are generally supplied 

from gardens. It flowers in March and April. Its flowers 
are so remarkable for their odour and colour, that they have 
given a name to both. The roots of all the violets act as 
emetics, and some are used as substitutes for ipecacuan, and 
| by analysis they contain the same principle, Lmetin. 
|... Med. use.—The flowers impart their colour and flavour 
|.to aqueous liquors: a syrup made from the infusion has 
| long had a place in the shops, and is said te be an agree- 
| able and useful laxative for children, but it is chiefly valued 
| as a delicate test of the presence of uncombined acids or 
| alkalies, the former changing its blue to a red, and the lat- 
|. ter to a green. 


/VirnGA AUREA. Dud. See SoLmpaco. 


Vitis vinigera. Ed. Dud. Lond. pe 

Willd. g. 453, sp. 1. Peniandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Hederacee, Linn., Vinifere, Juss. 

The vine. 


THe vine grows in temperate situations in many parts of 
§ the world, and is cultivated very generally for the sake of 
| its agreeable subacid fruit. Before they are ripe, grapes are 

extremely harsh and acid, and by expression furnish a li- 
quor which is called Verjuice. It contains malic acid, su- 
per-tartrate of potass, and extractive, and may be made to 
J furnish wine by the addition of sugar. As the grape ad- 
| vances to maturity, the quantity of sugar in it increases, 
@ while that of malic acid diminishes: it however never dis- 
appears entirely. When thoroughly ripe, the grape is one 
212 
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of the most agreeable fruits. It is cooling, antiseptic and 
nutritious, and when eaten in considerable quantity, diure- 
tic, and gently laxative. In inflammatory diseases, and all 
others where acids are indicated, grapes form an excellent. 
article of diet. 


Off-—Sun-raisins. : 

FRUCTUS VITIS VINIFERE. Fructus siccatus. Ed. — 
Uva PASS SOLE siccaT&. Dub. 

Uva pass&#; baccee preeparatee. Lond. 


Raisins are grapes which have been carefully dried. By 
this means not only the water they contained is dissipated, 
but the quantity of acid seems to be diminished. ‘They be- 
come more saccharine, mucilaginous, and laxative, than the 
recent grape, but are less cooling. . | 


Of-—Sherry. 
VINUM ALBUM HISPANUM; Anglice Sherry. Ed. 


Wine is the juice of the grape altered by fermentation. | 
The numerous varieties of wine depend principally on the 
proportion of sugar contained in the must, and the manner 
of its fermentation. When the proportion of sugar is suffi- 
cient, and the fermentation complete, the wine is perfect and 
generous: if the quantity of sugar be too large, part of it 
remains undecomposed, as the fermentation is languid, and 
the wine is sweet and luscious: if, on the contrary, it be too 
small, the wine is thin and weak; and if it be bottled before 
the fermentation be completed, it will proceed slowly in the 
bottle, and on drawing the cork, the wine will sparkle in the 
glass, as, for example, Champagne. When the must is se- 
parated from the husk of the grape before it is fermented, 
the wine has little or no colour: these are called White 
wines. If, on the contrary, the husks are allowed to remain 
in the must while the fermentation is going on, the alcohol 
dissolves the colouring matter of the husks, and the wine is 
coloured: such are called Red wines. Besides in these 
principal circumstances, wines vary much in flavour. 

Excellent treatises on wine have been lately published by 
Julien in France, and by Mr Morewood and Dr Henderson 
in our own country. | 

The following tables exhibit a comparative view of the 
contents of different wines and spiritous liquors. The first 
is taken from Mr Brande. The second is from Neumann ; 
and their remarkable differences in regard to some wines 
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| Lissa Wine, evens 26.47 
Raisin wine, nw. 26.40 
Marsalayeanwarern 26.03 
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Port, 25.83 
Currant wine, 
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can be depended upon. 
ty of alcohol of sp. gr. 0.825 in 100 parts of the wine. 


54,32 
53.90 
53.68 
53.39 
31.60 


25.41 


25.12 
25.09 


| 24.17 


22.96 
20.55 
20.51 
20.35 
20. 34 
19.79 
19.75 
19.75 
19.70 


19.1'7- 


19.25 
18.94 
18.49 
18.92 
18.65 
18.25 


- 18.13 


18.11 
18.10 
17.43 
17.26 
17.05 
16.40 


IO1L 


show how much they vary, or how little such experiments 


The numbers indicate the quanti- 


Strongest.| Medium Weakest. 


24,35 
23.20 
25.05 
23.93 
21.40 


18.11 
18.40 
19.24 


18.25. 


18.10 || 


17.26 
17.26 









Burgundy, worn 16.60 
Sauterne, pnrnrvon 
Barsac, wroran 
Champagne, still, 
Vin de Grave,.... 13,94 
DORE, cones 
Champagne, spark_ 

IN 9 cdracirnetenond 
Frontignac, rive- 

salte, es 
Cote rotie, wenmnnnn 
Red hermitage, ... 
Gooseberry wine, 
Hoek, nit ial, 145387 
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Ale, Burton, ~~ 
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Brown stout, coon 


London porter, .. 
Small beer, renner 





15.52 
15.52 
15.28 
15.10 
14.63 


(14.57 


14,22 


‘13.86 


13.30 
13.37 
13.30 


12.80 


12.79 
12.32 
12.32 
11.84 
12.08 
11.93 


Strongest.) Medium. Weakest. 


12.9] 
111.95 


12.80 


11.30 


11.26. 


9.88 
8.79 
G54 
7.26 


5.2] 
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The first column in this Table shews the quantity of recti- 
fied spirit ; the second that of thick, oily, unctuous, resi- 
nous matter; the third of gummy and tartareous matter ; 
and the fourth of water in 17280 parts. | 


1 Bah fo Sas ol 1 By epee We . T. ) IY. | Tt. 


IV. 
Malmnsey, error! 1920/2100}1140 12120 | Madeira cre] 140)1560| 96013620 
Alicant, --m--+|1800)2900} 100, 12840 ?)| Moselle, nm 1080} 260}. 9015850 
Neufchatel, .~|1560|1920 900 12900. Rhenish,. veer 1080} 200 94115906 
French, wenn! 1440) 400 6015380 Tokay, ene! 1080/2160 2400111 700° ~ 
Frontignac, 1440/1680) 32013830 || Burgundy, ..|1080) 240) 100)£5860 
Muscadine, cool 1440]1200} 480\14160 |Old Rhenish, | 960} 480)..140)15700 
Salamanca, went 14.4.0|1680] 960113200 Pontac, w~..~-| 960} 320) 120,15880 
Sherry, -mr-eeen!1440/2880|1080111880 || White Bran- fii | Saunt 
Tin tO wenmnrenorene 144013120) 840]11800 denburgh, | 960) 420). 18014880? 
Hermitage, wee 1380} 600} 100|15200 || Vin de grave, | 960) 360 120. 15840 
Monte Pulci- Red Branden- | peatoba ld 

AND, enmnnmernene 1320} 180) 160/15620 | burgh, 840} 280) 12016040 
Carcassone, vee 1320) 250} 80/15630 || Aland, 840) 1560)..'780 14100 
Champagne, sven L280} 4.00} G6O}15540 ||Red Tyrol, | 720) 600 249, 15120 
Canary, cveanreeea 1 14011200 /2160|12780 (Spanish, commen} 600; 12004560 10920 




















| 


Medical use.— Wine, taken in moderate quantities, acts as 
a beneficial stimulus to the whole system. It promotes diges- 
tion, increases the action of the heart and arteries, raises the 
heat of the body, and exhilarates the spirits. ‘Taken to ex- 
cess, it produces inebriety, which is often succeeded by head- 
ach, stupor, nausea, and diarrhoea, which last fer several days. 
Habitual excess in wine debilitates the stomach, produces in- 
flammation of the liver, weakens the nervous system, and 
gives rise to dropsy, gout, apoplexy, tremors, and cutaneous 
affections. 

To convalescents, and in all diseases of general debility, 
and deficiency of the vital powers, wine is the remedy on 
which we must place our chief dependence. It is contra-in- 
dicated in all inflammatory complaints, and when it sours up- 
on the stomach. 


Uvz ursi rouia. Lond. Dub. See ARBUTUS. 


WInNTERA AROMATICA. Ed. 
Willd. g. 1063. Polyandria Tetragynia.—Nat. ord. Ole- 
raceé, Linn., Magnoliacee, Juss. 


Off-— Winter’s bark. 


CorTEX WINTERZE AROMATICM. Ld. 


Tus was first discovered on the coast of Magellan by 
Captain Winter, in the year 156%. The sailors then em- 
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ployed the bark as a spice, and it was afterwards found 
serviceable in the scurvy, for which purpose it is at present 
also sometimes made use of in diet drink. The true Win- 
ter’s bark is not often met with in the shops, Canella alba 
being generally substituted for it. ‘The Winter’s bark is in 
| large pieces, of a more cinnamon colour than the canella, 
| and much warmer and more pungent. Its smell resembles 
| that of cascarilla. Its virtues reside in a very hot, stimu- 
lant, volatile oil. M. Henry found in it resin, ‘aaleilte oil, 
| tannin, a colouring matter, and some salts. Canella con- 
| tains no tannin. It is much used in Brazil as a spice. 


ZEDOARIA. Dub. See AMOMUM. 


| Zincum. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Zinc. 


| - Zine is bluish-white, lamellated, sapid, and odorous ; ; spe- 
| caffe gravity ‘7.190; soft, clovsing the file; above 212° mal- 
| leable and ductile ; fusible at 700° ; vaporizable a power- 
| ful agent in the phenomena of galvanism ; oxidized by fu- 
| sion; ata red heat it catches fire, and emits white films of 
| ‘oxide; ; it easily decomposes water ; it is oxidized and alls 
| solved by almost all the acids. 

|. It is always found oxidized, 


1. Combined with a greater or less proportion | of earbo- 
nic acid. Calamine. 
2. Combined with sulphur. Blende. 


3. Combined with sulphuric acid, generally in solution. 


| The ores of zine are rarely worked by themselves, or with 
| the sole intention of extracting zinc, but are generally melted 
| with the lead ores, particularly galena, which they commonly 
accompany. By this process the zinc is obtained in two 
| forms; part of it is sublimed in the state of an oxide, and at- 
taches itself to the chimney of the furnace, in the form of a 
grey, granular, earthy like incrustation, whieh 3 is known by 
the name of Tutty or Cadmia; and part of it is sublimed in 
its metallic form, and is poadeaced | in the throat of the chim- 


| ney, in small grains, which are afterwards melted in a cruci- 
ble, and cast in ingots. 


OxIDUM ZINCI IMPURUM. Jd. 
Turra. Dub. 


Impure oxide of zinc. Tutty. 
Ir is moderately hard and ponderous; of a brownish co- 
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lour, and full of small protuberances on the outside, smooth 
and yellowish within; some pieces have a bluish cast, from 
minute globules of zinc in its metallic form. Tutty is cele- 
brated as an ophthalmic, and frequently employed as such in 
unguents and collyria, and as an exsiccant in the Intertrigo 
of infants. 


CaRBONAS ZINCI IMPURUS, V. 5. Lapis calaminaris. Ed. 
_ Cataminanis, Oxydum zinci in usum eorum, qui Ori- 
chalcum conficiunt. Dub. AP oR A Hada 

CaLaMINA, 8. Ss. Carbonas zinci impura. Lond. 

Impure carbonate of zinc. Calamine. 


Turis mineral is found plentifully in England, Germany, 
and other countries, either in distinct mines, or intermingled 
with the ores of different metals. It is usually of a greyish, 
brownish, yellowish, or pale reddish colour, without lustre or 
transparency; fracture commonly uneven or earthy; consi- 
derably hard. Before the blowpipe it decrepitates, but does 
not melt, and becomes yellower, and is sublimed. It is part- 
-ly soluble in acids, and often effervesces with them. 

Mr Smithson has analysed several varieties of calamine. 
England and Carinthia furnish the best. Its specific gra- 
vity is 4.33, and it contains 65 per cent. of oxide of -zinc, 
while the calamine from Hungary and Fribourg has a specific 
gravity of 3.5, and contains from 25 to 50 per cent. of quartz. 

Calamine is generally roasted, before it comes into the 
shops, to render it more easily reducible into a fine powder. 
In this state it is employed in collyria, against defluxions of 
thin acrid humours upon the eyes, for drying up moist run- 
ning ulcers, and healing excoriations. | 


ZINGIBERIS RADIX. Lond. Dub. See AMoMUM. 














PART III. 


PREPARATIONS anv COMPOSITIONS. 


i Cuap. 1—SULPHUR. 


SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM LoTUM. din. 
ak | Washed Sublimed Sulphur. 
Take of 
Sublimed sulphur, one part ; 
Water, four parts. 
Boil the sulphur for a little in the water, then pour off this 
water, and wash away all the acid by affusions of cold 
water; and, lastly, dry the sulphur. : 


Dub. 

Let warm water be poured upon sublimed sulphur, and the 
_-- washing be repeated as long as the water, when poured 
off, is impregnated with acid, which is known by the test 
of litmus. Dry the sulphur on bibulous paper. 


| SULPHUR LoTUM. Lond. 
| Washed Sulphur. 
Take of 
Sublimed sulphur, a pound. 
Pour on it boiling water, so that the acid, if there be any, 
may be entirely washed away; then dry the sulphur. 


| As it is impossible to sublime sulphur in vessels perfectly 
void of air, a small portion of it is always acidified and con- 
verted into sulphurous or sulphuric acid. The presence of 
acid in sulphur is an impurity, and must be removed by 
careful ablution. Sulphur is directed to be kept in closed 
| vessels; and Dr Powell says, that in an open drawer, its 
superior surface becomes manifestly acid on long keeping; 
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but when thoroughly washed, sublimed sulphur is not acted 
upon by the atmosphere; there is therefore no particular 
reason for preserving it from the action of the air; for if, on 
keeping, it become moist, it is because the sulphuric acid 
has not been entirely washed away. 


SULPHUR PRECIPITATUM. Lond. 
Precipitated Sulphur. 


Take of 

~ Sublimed sulphur, one pound ; 
Fresh lime, two pounds; 
Water, four gallons. 

Boil the sulphur and lime together in the water, then filter 
the liquor through paper, and drop into’ it as much mu- 
riatic acid as may be necessary to preeipitate the sulphur. 
Lastly, wash this by repeatedly pouring upon it water till 
it becomes insipid. 


By boiling lime and sulphur together in water, water is 
decomposed ; ; and, without the evolution of any gas, sulphu- 
ric acid and sulphur etted hydrogen are found. "Theséuunite 
with the lime, forming sulphate of lime and hydro-sulphu- 
ret of lime; but the latter combines with an additional pro- 
portion of sulphur, forming sulphuretted hydro-sulphuret of 
lime, which is the solution obtained by filtration in the first 
part of the process. ‘This is of a golden yellow colour; and 
as it is very rapidly decomposed by contact with air, it is to 
be immediately decomposed by muriatic acid, which unites 
with the lime, expels the sulphuretted hydrogen, and precipi- 
tates the additional sulphur, which is easily purified by ab- 
lution from the very soluble muriate of lime. This process, 
at least on a small scale, often fails, and, instead of the light 
white powder, we obtain the silphue partly or entirely in 
the state of a viscid yellow and very fetid paste, called Stink- 
resin by the Germans. In experiments which I made, it seem- 

ed to arise from adding the acid too quickly and in excess. 
The quantity of lime used in forming the hydro-sulphuret, 
though reduced in the edition 1815 from three pounds, to 
two, is still somewhat too large. Mr eps found that 10 
parts of sulphur dissolve only about 4.5 of lime. Accord- 
ing to the atomic doctrine, 2 of sulphur with 2.5 of lime 
form the sulphuret, and the deuto-sulphuret would contain 
4 of sulphur, and it is the second proportion only which i is 
precipitated, — 

mai ee sulphur does not differ from other sulphur, 
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except in its form of aggregations, and its perhaps contain- 
ing a very little water. It has been suspected to contain 
sulphuretted hydrogen, as it emits the characteristic smell 
| on being rubbed with acids. It occurs in cakes of a very 
| loose and light substance, without taste or smell, of a yel- 
| lowish white. verging into greyish white; totally, soluble in 
| boiling solution of caustic potass, and easily fusible; totally 
| vaporizable by heat. It is liable to many adulterations from 
| sulphuric acid, or solution of alum, or of sulphate of magne- 
| sia being used instead) of muriatic: acid to precipitate the 
| sulphur, - which increase the product by the admixture of 
| sulphate of lime, alumina, or magnesia. ‘These adulterations 
| may be suspected when it is of a brilliant white colour, and 
| are known by not being totally vaporizable by a red heat. 

|. Precipitated sulphur, though much more expensive, pos- 
| sesses no advantage over well-washed sublimed sulphur, un- 
| less its whiter colour be considered as an advantage in the 
| preparation of ointments. 


bie cheater porassm. Edin. 
| Sulphuret of Potass. 

_ Take of 
: Subcarbonate of potassa, two parts; 

| Sublimed sulphur, one part. 
. Triturate them together, put them into a Erne coateat cru- 
cible, fit a cover to it, and having applied live coals cau- 
tiously round it, bring the mixture at length to a state of 
fusion. 

Keep the mass in a very steko phial, 





| | Lond. 

Take of 

Washed sulphur, one ounce ; 
Subcarbonate of potass, two ounces. 

Triturate them together, and place them in a covered cruci- 
ble over the fire until they unite. 





SULPHURETUM KALI. Dub. 
Sulphuret of Kali. 
Take of : 
Subcarbonate of kali, 7 
Sublimed sulphur, each two ounces. Ge 
Mix and put them into a crucible. Fit a cover to it, and ex- 
pose them to a heat, gradually increased, until they unite. 
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In this process a sulphuret of potassium is formed. The 
exact mode of decomposition has not been ascertained ; and 
it perhaps varies according to the proportions used and the 
heat applied. Great part of the potassa loses its oxygen, 
which combines with part of the sulphur, and forms an acid 
which unites with the undecomposed potassa: the potassium 
formed unites with another portion of the sulphur, and the 
whole carbonic acid and water are expelled. But part of 
the sulphur is volatilized without change, and is apt. to in- 
flame. Berzelius has described no less than five sulphurets 
of potassium with 1. 2. 3. 4. 5 proportionals of sulphur to 
one of potassium. ‘This will explain how such very different 
proportions of salt of tartar and sulphur have been directed 
by different chemists. By calculation 8 parts of sulphur 
should decompose 44 of salt of tartar, or 24 of potassa, to form 


a proto-sulphuret. Eighteen parts of the potassa furnish 3 of J 


oxygen to combine with 2 of the sulphur, forming 5 of sul- 
phuric acid, which combine with the 6 undecomposed po- 
tassa, and form 11 sulphate of potassa. ‘The 15 potassium 
thus liberated join with 6 of the sulphur and form 21 pro- 
to-sulphuret of potassium. If with the same quantity of salt 
of tartar 14. 20. 26. 32 be employed, a 2. 3. 4. 5 sulphuret 
will be formed. ‘The product of the operation is im all cases 
a mixture of sulphate of potass with sulphuret of potassium. 

There is another method of preparing sulphuret of potas- 
sium, by decomposing sulphate of potass by charcoal. _ 

Hermbstadt heats together in a crucible four parts of sul- 
phate of potass with one of charcoal powder. ‘The charcoal 
is converted into carbonic acid gas, and the sulphate into 
sulphuret. ‘The proportions here agree very nearly with 
calculation, 2.25 of carbon should decompose 11 of sulphate 
of potass; there should be formed 6.75 carbonic acid, and 
6.5 sulphuret of potassium. 

Sulphuret of potass, properly prepared, is of a liver brown 
colour, and was hence formerly called Hepar sulphuris. It 
should be hard, brittle, and have a vitreous fracture. It has 
an acrid bitter taste, and the smell of sulphur. It is exceed- 
ingly prone to decomposition. It is deliquescent in the air, 
and is decomposed. It is very fusible, but a strong heat se- 
parates the excess of sulphur above the proto-sulphuret 
by sublimation. The moment it comes in contact with wa- 
ter, there is a mutual decomposition. The oxygen of the 
water combines with the potassium to form potassa, and 
the hydrogen with the sulphur to form hydrothionic acid, 
(sulphuretted hydrogen,) and the result is hydro-sulphuret of 
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potass, which, on most occasions, is united with additional 
proportions of sulphur. By acids, sulphuret of potassium 
is immediately decomposed ; the acid combines with the po- 
tassium, sulphuretted hydrogen gas is expelled, and the ad- 
ditional sulphur is precipitated. 


AQUA SULPHURETI KALI. Dub. 
Water of Sulphuret of Kali. 

Take of | 
|. Sublimed sulphur, half an ounce; 
| Water of caustic kali, nine ounces, by measure. 
| Boil for ten minutes, and strain through paper. Keep the 
| liquor in phials well corked. 
| The specific gravity of this liquor is 1120. 
|. Tue Dublin college have thus, besides the sulphuret of 
| potassium, a preparation which is exactly similar to a solu- 
tion of it in water. When sulphur is boiled in a solution of 
| caustic alkali, a portion of the water is decomposed; the 
| oxygen unites with one portion of sulphur to form sulphuric 
acid, and the hydrogen with another portion to form sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, which combine with the potassa. The so- 
| lution must be well preserved from the action of the air, which 
| gradually decomposes it, forming sulphate of potass. 
Medical use.—Hydro-sulphuret of potassa is an exceeding- 
_ly nauseous remedy ; but it is used internally as an antidote 
| to metallic poisons, to check excessive salivation from mer- 
-cury, and in cutaneous affections. Externally, it is used 
| against porrigo, and inscabies. I have long been in the ha- 
_bit of using with success in the scabies and psoriasis of in- 


fants, a bath prepared by dissolving sulphuret of potass in 
| water. : 


SULPHURETUM FERRI. Ed. 


Sulphuret of Iron. 
Take of 


Purified filings of iron, three parts ; 
Sublimed sulphur, one part. 
Mix and expose them to a moderate degree of heat, in a co- 
_vered crucible, until they unite into a mass. 


| Dub. 
Take of 
Filings of iron, six ounces ; 
~ Sublimed sulphur, two ounces. 
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Mix and expose them in a covered avails toa Bont heat 
until they unite. is ‘i 


Tue sulphuret of iron is only used in pharmacy for the 
preparation of hydro-sulphuret of ammonia. Proust proved 
that iron is capable of combining with two proportions of 
sulphur. Ata high temperature, 35 parts of iron combine 
with 20 of sulphur, and form a compound of a dull blackish 
colour. In this state, it is fit for the production of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas. At a lower temperature, the same 
quantity of iron takes up 40 of sulphur, forming a bi-sulphu- 
ret, acquires a greenish-yellow colour, and in every respect 
resembles native pyrites. ‘This cannot be decomposed by 
acids, and is therefore unfit for the production of gas; but 
it may be reduced to the state of iron sulphuretted to the 
‘minimum, by exposing it to a sufficiently high temperature, 
or by melting it with half its weight’ of ivon-filmgs. Mr 
Cruickshank, who first suggested the use of hydro-sulphuret 
of ammonia in medicine, directs the sulphuret of iron to be 
prepared by heating a bar of iron to a white heat in asmith’s 
forge, and rubbing against the end of it a roll of sulphur. 
The i iron, at this temperature, immediately combines with 
the sulphur, and forms globules of sulphuretted iron, which 
should be received in a vessel filled with water. It is, how- 
ever, more conveniently obtained in the manner directed by 
the colleges. 


HypRo-sULPHURETUM AMMONIE. Ed. 
Llydro-Sulphuret of Ammonia. 


Take of 
Water of ammonia, 
Sulphuret of iron, of each four ounces ; 
Muriatic acid, eight ounces ; 
Water, two pounds and a half. 

Pour the acid, previously mixed with the water, on the sul- 
phuret, and pass the gas extricated from them through the 
water of ammonia. a the liquor in very close phials. 


HypDro-SULPHURETUM AMMONIZ. Dub. 
Hydro-Sulphureé ef Ammonia. 


Take of 
Sulphuret of iron in coarse powder, four ounces 3, 
Muriatic acid, seven ounces, by measure; 
Water, two pints ; 
Water of caustic ammonia, four ounces. 








| ‘Take of 
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Put the sulphuret into a matrass, then gradually pour on the 
acid diluted with the water, and in a proper apparatus 
transmit the gas evolved, through the water of ammonia. 

Towards the end of the operation apply a gentle heat to the 

- matrass. | 


- Surtruurerren hydrogen is capable of combining with dif- 
ferent bases in the manner of an acid; and indeed it is. now 
admitted that oxygen is not the only acidifying principle, but 
that hydrogen and other elements possess the same property. 
It has therefore been proposed to call the substance now in 
question Hydre-sulphuric acid, but as the same term has been 
unfortunately applied to sulphuric acid containing water, the 
unambiguous term Hydrothionic acid is preferable. In the 
present preparation, sulphuretted hydrogen is combined with 


| ammonia, and is obtained by decomposing sulphuret of iron 
| by dilute muriatic acid. The water is decomposed, the oxygen 
| unites with the iron to form protoxide, and the hydrogen 
| with the sulphur to form hydrothionic acid; the muriatic 


acid combines with the protoxide, and the hydrothionic acid 


| is expelled as a gas. The combination of this with ammo- 
| nia is facilitated by reduction of temperature, and by making 
| it pass through a column of the water of ammonia, by means 
| of an apparatus, such as Woulfe’s, or Nooth’s. The ammo- 
| nia very readily assumes a greenish-yellow colour, from the 
| absorption of the sulphuretted hydrogen. When ammonia- 
| cal and hydrothionic gases are mixed in proper proportion, 
beautiful crystals are precipitated in the air. 


AQUA SULPHURETI AMMONIZ. Dub. 
Waiter of Sulphuret of Ammonia. 


Fresh burnt lime, 
Muriate of ammonia in powder, each four ounces; 
Sublimed sulphur, 
Warm water, each two ounces, by weight. | 
Sprinkle the water upon the lime placed in an earthen vespel, 
and cover it up until the lime falls to powder, which, as 
soon as it is cold, is to be mixed by trituration with the 
sulphur and muriate cf ammonia. Put the mixture into 
a retort, and distil with a sudden and sufficiently strong 
degree of heat. Keep the liquor thus obtained in a phiat, 
accurately closed with a glass stopper. 


Luts second process of the Dublin College is totally diffe- 





Brent. The muriate of ammonia is decomposed by part of 
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the lime, muriate of lime is formed, and ammonia disen- 
gaged: another portion of the lime acts upon the sulphur ~ 
and water, as already described in SULPHUR PRECIPITATUM, 
and the hydrothionic acid disengaged in combination with 
the ammonia is distilled over with a portion of water. 

The hydro-sulphuret of ammonia thus prepared was for- } 
merly called the Fuming liquor of Boyle. It is of a dark red } 
colour, and is extremely fetid. It differs from the hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia, prepared by the preceding process, 
in containing a portion of uncombined ammonia, to which, 
according to Berthollet, its property of emitting fumes is 
owing, and in the last portions which come over being in the 
state of a bi-sulphuret. It soon, however, is converted into. 
a hydro-sulphuret, by losing its excess of ammonia and sul- 
phur. It is decomposed by all acids, and almost all metal- 
lic solutions. ' 

Medical use.—Hydro-sulphuret of ammonia acts power- 
fully on the living system. It induces vertigo, drowsiness, 
nausea, and vomiting, and lessens the action of the heart and 
arteries. It therefore seems to be adirect sedative. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the chemical physiologists, it isa power- | 
ful disoxygenizing remedy. It has been used only in diabetes, 
by Dr Rollo and others, under the name of Hepatized am- 
monia, in doses of five or ten drops twice or thrice a-day. 


eee ae alba 9p BL 


ACIDUM SULPHURICUM DILUTUM. Ed, 
Diluted Sulphuric Acid. 


Take of 
epiuric acid, one part ; 
“Water, seven parts. 
Mix them. 

Dub. 
Take of 


Sulphuric acid, two ounces, by weight 5 
Distilled water, fourteen ounces, by weight. 





and then pour off the clear liquor. : 
The specific gravity of this acid is 1090. 


Having gradually mixed them, set the mixture aside to:cool, 





iat Nae Lond.. 

Take of | : : 

Sulphuric acid, one fluidounce and a half; 
Distilled water, fourteen fluidounces anda half. . 
| Add the acid by degrees to the water, and mix. 


| Tur most simple form in which sulphuric acid can be ad- 
| vantageously employed internally, is that in which it is mere- 
| ly diluted with water : and it is proper that there should be 
some fixed standard, in which the acid in this state should 
be kept in the shops. It is, however, to be regretted, that 
'the same standard with respect to strength has not been 
| uniformly adopted ; and especially that the London College 
should have deviated, so very remarkably, both from their 
| own former editions and from the other colleges. In the 
| London Pharmacopeeia before 1817, one part by weight of 
oil of vitriol was mixed with nine of water, which gave a 
| mixture containing in 100 parts about 1).11 of dry acid: 
in the subsequent editions one and a half by measure is mixed 
| with 14 and a half of water, which furnishes a mixture con- 
| taining about 15.33 of dry acid. According to Mr Phillips, 
| 100 grains of the London dilute acid saturate 50, and a 
-fluidrachm 31 grains of the crystallized subcarbonate of soda. 
In the Edinburgh and Dublin Pharmacopeeias, the strong 
acid is an eighth of the mixture, giving exactly one drachm 
in the ounce, which has at least the merit of convenience 
in pharmaceutic calculation. The quantity of dry acid con- 
| tained in this mixture is about 12.5, which is intermediate 
between the dilute acids of the old and new editions of the 
| London. The dilution by means of distilled water is pre- 
ferable to spring water, which even in its purest state is not 
| free from impregnations affecting the acid. Even when dis- 
tilled water is used, there is often a small. quantity of a 
white precipitate, arising from lead dissolved in the acid. 
Sulphuric acid has a very strong attraction for water; and 
| their bulk, when combined, is less than that of the water and 
| acid separately. At the same time, there is a very consider- 
able increase of temperature produced, which is apt to crack 
| glass vessels, unless the combination be very cautiously made; 
| and for the same reason, the acid must be poured into the 
water, not the water intothe acid. ae 
The greatest heat is evolved, according to Dr Ure, by 
2K 
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mixing 73 parts of oil of vitriol with 27 of water, and the 
greatest condensation takes place. 


Table of the Quantity of Liquid and Dry Sulphuric Aone in 100 
parts of Dilute, by Dr Ure, from actual experiment. 


Liquid.) Dry. Sp. Gr. [\Liquid.| Dry. 4 Sp. Gr. 

100 |—81.63 1.8460 40 |—32.61 | -1.2499 | 
95 | 77.55 1.8340 35 28.54 1.2572 

90 W347 1.8070 ||- 30 24.46 1.2184 
85 69.39 1.7640 20 20.38 1.1792 
80 65,30 1.7080 || * 20 16.31 | 1.1410 
19 61.22 1.6500 19 15.49 1.1330 
73 99.52 1.6321 16 13.05 1.1090 
70 97.08 1.5975 15 12.23 1.1019 
65 93.00 1.5390 14 11.41 1.0953 
60 48.92 1.4860 13 10.60 | 1.0887 
29 44.85 1.4360 10 8.15 1.0682 
20 40.77 1.3884 8 6.52 1.0544 
45 36.69 1.3440 os) 4.08 1.0336 


Med. use.—Diluted sulphuric acid is an excellent tonic, 
exciting appetite, promoting digestion, quenching thirst, and 
checking fermentation in the stomach, and it is therefore used } 
with success in morbid acidity, weakness, and relaxation of J 
the stomach. As an astringent, it is used in heemorrhagies ; ; i 
and from its refrigerant and antiseptic properties, it is a 
valuable medicine, in many febrile diseases, especially those 
called putrid. If taken in any considerable quantity, or for 
some time, it seems to pass off undecomposed by the kidneys 
or skin; and it is perhaps by its stimulant action on the lat- 
ter, that it is advantageously employed internally in scabies, 
and other cutaneous affections. ‘The best mode of prescri- 
bing it, is to order the quantity of acid to be used, and to 
direct it to be mixed with as much water as will render it 
palatable, to which some syrup or mucilage may be added. 
To prevent it from attacking the teeth, it may be conveni- 
ently sucked through a quill, and the mouth should be care-_ 


fully washed after each dose with water, or a dilute alkaline e ; 
solution. me 


Externally it is used as a gargle, particularly in putrid 
sore throats, and in aphthous mouths, and as a wash in ct- 
taneous eruptions and ill-conditioned ulcers. Made into an 
ointment with sixteen times its weight of axunge, it has been 
used to cure psora. 





Ohbpackh  .vzorssrongon Abide. », vse: wo HLS 


- AcIDUM NITROsSUM. £d. 
' Nitrous Acid. 


Nitrate of potass, bruised, two pounds ; : 

Sulphuric acid, sixteen ounces. 

aving put the nitrate of potass into a glass ghey pour 
| upon it the sulphuric acid, and distil in.a sand-bath with a 
| heat gradually increased, until the iron 1 pot begins to oe 
red-hot. 

(The specific gravity of this acid is to that of distilled water 
| as 1520 to 1000. 












| Dub. 
ake of : 
Nitrate of kali, six pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, four pounds. 
ix and distil, until the residuum becomes dry. 
he specific gravity of this acid is 1500. 


AcibuM nitricum. Ed. 
| Nitric Acid. 

ake of 

| Nitrous acid, any quantity. 

Put it into a glass retort, and having adapted a cold recei- 
) ver, apply a very gentle heat, until the reddest portion shall. 
have passed over, wae) the acid which remains in the retort, . 
when almost deprived of colour, shall have barome nitric 
acid. : 


Lond. 

ake of 

| Nitrate of potass dried, 

Sulphuric acid, each two pounds by weight. 

Mix. in a glass retort, and by means of a sand-bath distil off 
the nitric acid el red fumes appear. Then re-distil the | 
acid in the same manner, having previously added another 
ounce of dried nitrate of potass. 

[he specific gravity of nitric acid is 1.5 to 1100. 3 

212 grains of subcarbonate of soda are saturated Py 100. 
grains of this acid. 


Nirre is an anhydrous salt, and consists of potass 6, com- 
pined with nitric acid 6.75 = 12.75. Potass has a greater 
iffinity for sulphuric than for nitric acid, especially when 
heat is applied: sulphate of potass is fried which remains 
ixed, and the nitric acid is erervett in the form of vapours 
: 2k 2 
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which afterwards condenses as it cools... Part of the nitric 
acid, however, is at the same time-decomposed. The first 
portion of vapour which comes over is generally red, and 
when condensed smokes; afterwards the chief part of the 
product may be obtained pale or colourless; towards the 
end it again becomes red and Shag and oxygen gas. ist 
at the same time evolved. 

The’ object of the chemist is to get the product of the 
purest quality, and largest quantity, with the least expense} 
of materials. It is therefore necessary to avoid every source 
of contamination ; to employ the quantity of sulphuric acid 
which is necessary to decompese the nitre advantageously, 
and to prevent as much as possible the decomposition of the 
nitric acid separated. 

The decomposition is generally effected in a glass retort: 
manufacturers use green glass. Into this the nitre coarsely 
powdered is first introduced, and the acid is then poured} 
upon it; in doing which, means must be taken to prevent it} 
from soiling the neck of the retort. When a common re-§ 
celver is used, an adopter should be interposed between} 
them, which need not be luted with the neck of the retort, 
but must be accurately luted with the neck of the receiverj} 
with fat lute, or one of pipe clay, sand and cut tow. The] 
receiver should be tubulated with a bent tube dipping intc} 
water. Instead of a common receiver some modification olf] 
“Woulfe’s apparatus may be used with advantage. In pre-§ 
paring it in large quantities for the arts, some manufacturers{} 
use earthen or cast-iron retorts very thick, with an earthe 
head and a series of condensers. 

Very different proportions of the materials have been re) 
commended. ‘The London College before 1809 used 60 
nitre with 29'sulphuric acid; and manufacturers still employ 
rough nitre with half its weight of oil of vitriol: we may be 
therefore certain that it is not uneconomical. ‘The London 
College now use equal parts of nitre and oil of vitriol, and 
the Edinburgh and Dublin the proportions of six to four} 
The advantages from the additional dose of the acid are the, 
more perfect decomposition of the nitre, the increase of the 
product from the greater quantity of water furnished by the) 
acid, and the greater solubility of the residuary salt, which 
can am dissolved out of the retort. | 

Mr Phillips censures the middle proportions ofdetea bys 
the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges, as being inconsistent 
with the atomic doctrine. He contends, that one proportion 
of strong sulphuric acid, 61.25, is sufficient to decompose onc 








: 
| 
: 
| 
' 
| 
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proportion of nitrate of potass, 127.5; but that two propor- 
tions of the acid, 122.5, are necessary for procuring the whole 
acid, 67.5, of the salt. is. 

To explain this it is necessary to understand that nitric. 
acid cannot exist, even in the state of gas, without the pre- 
sence of water, of which two proportionals, 22.5, are assumed 
to be necessary for the constitution of one of nitric acid by 
combination with its elements, 67.5. Now, one proportional 
of oil of vitriol contains only one of water 11.25, which is 


inot capable of condensing more than one half of the ele- 


ments of the nitric acid evolved, and hence two proportionals 
of the sulphuric acid become necessary. _ | 
The manufacturers who use only one proportion, put the 


‘additional water necessary into the receiver. In support of 
[these doctrines Mr Phillips states, that on repeating the 


Edinburgh process, he obtained only 11.5 parts of a straw 
colour of sp. gr. 1513, and in another trial 13.4 parts of a 


‘high coloured acid of sp. gr. 1534; but Dr Hope, defending 


the process of his college, states, that he always gets 15 parts 
of a full orange red colour, and sp. gr. 1520, or even 1540, 


| when the nitre has been previously well dried and the acid 
boiled ; and that the prescribed proportion of sulphuric acid | 
}is necessary and sufficient to decompose the nitre, so as to 
| obtain an acid of great strength and free from sulphuric acid. 


In confirmation of the due proportion of sulphuric acid 


| and nitre ordered by the Edinburgh College, it may be add- 
ed, that they are also those of the Parisian Pharmacopezia. 
|Nor do they differ much from these of Stersen, which 
| Bucholz; in his excellent Theory and Practice of Pharma- 
| ceutic Chemistry, prefers as the best method of obtaining 
| the strongest fuming nitrous. . He says, that from 96 oz, of 
crystals of nitre and 60.2 of English sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 
| 1.85 to 1.86 *, about 60 oz. of a fine fuming nitric acid, sp. 
| gr. 1.550 to 1.554, are obtained, which is about 8 parts or 


upwards more than when only 48 parts of acid are used, and 
the nitric acid is paler. The product is indeed greater, though 
not so concentrated, when, according to Dobereiner’s advice, 
the sulphuric acid is diluted with one part of water. to nine 


of acid immediately before its addition to the nitre. 


* From Dr Ure’s observations upon commercial sulphuric acid, we should 
suspect that acid of this high specific gravity was impure ; but his remark does 
not apply to that procured by the decomposition of persulphate of iron, which 
may be got as high as !.97, containing little, if any, water, which renders the 
fact mentioned in the text still more adverse to Mr Phillips’ doctrine. 
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The London College, intending that the product should} 
be nitric acid, direct us to continue the process only until 
red fumes appear. Mr Stocker says, that by careful distil- 
lation the London proportions afford nine ounces of straw- 
coloured nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.5404; after which the fames 
become deeper red, and the product darker, inclining tof 
orange; but the total product is but slightly coloured, a-} 
mounts to ten or eleven ounces, and has the sp. gr. required. 

As obtained directly by any of these processes,. the pre- 
duct is neither nitric nor nitrous acid, but a variable mixture 
of both. It is more or less high coloured, and’ emits red 
fumes; whereas pure nitric acid emits only white fumes. — 

Sir H. Davy has shewn, that nitrous acid is a compound § 
of nitric acid and nitric oxide ; and that, by additional doses 
of the last constituent, its colour is successively changed from § 
yellow to orange, olive green, and blue green. 


Colour. Nitric Acid.|Nitric Oxide.| Water. ) Sp. Gr . 





Nitric acid, ......) 91.55 8.45 1.504 
Pale yellow, ......| 90.5 LQejlenl ir tieh ple 
Bright. yellow,...| 88.94 |: 2.96 * 8,100). 1500 
Dark orange, ....|, 86.84 5.36 7,6 1480 
Light olive, ......] 86.0 , 6.45 7.02 | LATS 
Dark clive, ......| 85.4 7.1 i 1.478 
Bright green, ....J 84.8 TAG OPE BA TAT GU EE 
Blue green, ..... 84.6 3. CANO YT POLAES OES 


the 


But these colours, as Dr Ure properly observes, are not 

exact indications of the state of the acid, as the addition of 
water will also change the colour to one lower in the’scale. 
- I may also remark, that the sp. gr. of the acid, according 
to this table, is less in proportion to the quantity of nitric 
oxide it contains; which is indeed correct when nitric acid 
absorbs nitric oxide; but high coloured nitrous acid is easi- 
ly procured of a higher specific gravity than the strongest 
nitric. The former has been obtained as high as 1.62 by | 
Proust, and Dr Ure states 1.5 as the greatest strength of jf 
the latter; but the most conclusive authority is Meissner, 
who, in his elaborate work on Areometry, from his own ex- 
periments states the sp. gr. of the strongest perfectly colour- 
less nitric acid to be 1.48, and of nitrous acid 1.63. It would 
appear, that when less than a certain proportion of water is 
present, the elements of nitric acid have a tendency to sepa- 
rate, and hence it cannot exist above 1.5, except in the state 
of a high coloured and fuming acid. : 

Theoretically two proportionals:of nitric acid with one of 
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nitric. oxide are equivalent to three of nitrous acid. By 
the application of a gentle heat, the whole of the nitric oxide 
is vaporized, and pure colourless nitric acid remains in the 
retort. Hence the Edinburgh College have given a pro- 
cess for conyerting nitrous into nitric acid, which Dr Powell 
thinks uneconomical. The nitric oxide carries over with it 
| a portion of the acid, and condenses with it in the receiver, 
| in the form of a very high coloured nitrous acid. Mr Phil- 
| lips put 150 parts of red nitrous acid, sp. gr. 1522, into a 
| retort; and after the application of heat, 114 of pale nitric 
| acid remained, of sp. gr. 1495; 27 parts of red nitrous acid, 
| of sp. gr. 1598, distilled over, and there was a loss of nine 
parts. 
| Liquid nitric acid consists of (ideal) dry nitric acid com- 
| bined with water, in the proportion nearly of one to two. It 
is liquid, colourless, and transparent. It is very corrosive, 
and tinges the skin of a yellow colour. It produces heat when 
mixed with water, and absorbs water from the atmosphere. 
Acid of 1.42 rises unaltered at 248° Fahrenheit. Below 1.4 
it strengthens by being boiled, and above 1.45 it becomes , 
weaker. It is decomposed by many substances. Light 
gradually decomposes it, evolving oxygen and nitrous acid 
as *, When highly concentrated, it sets fire to oils, to sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, to iron-filings, and to zinc, bismuth 
and tin, when poured on them in a state of fusion. It oxy- 
genizes all the metals, except gold, platinum, and titanium. 
It consists of five volumes of oxygen, and one of nitrogen. 
Its saline compounds are called nitrates. | 

Liquid nitrous acid is of an orange or red colour, exceed- 
ingly volatile, and emitting red fumes of an intolerable and 
suffocating odour. By the addition of water, its colour is 
successively changed to blue, green and yellow. 

Nitrous acid is frequently impure. ‘The presence of sul- 
phuric acid is detected by nitrate of barytes; but before ap- 
plying this test, the acid must be diluted, as otherwise the 
salt itself is precipitated in consequence of the acid attracting 
the water in which it is dissolved. Sulphuric acid is easily 
got rid of by re-distilling the nitrous acid from a small quan- 


* Nitrous acid gas consists, according to Davy, of two measures of nitric 
‘oxide gas, and one of oxygen gas, condensed to half their volume. It has a 
deep orange colour, disagreeable smell, and sour taste. It reddens litmus 
paper, and gives a yellow colour to animal substances. 100 cubic inches 
weigh 64.5 grains, and its specific gravity to hydrogen is 28.6. It is rapidly 
lec hy water, which acquites a tint of green, by ether, oil and sulphuric: 
acid. 
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tity of nitrate of potass, and this rectification forms part of 
the London process; as, from the large proportion of sul- 
phuric acid used by them, they seem to. have anticipitated 
this contamination, which however does not take place, not 
even, according to Mr Stocker, when the distillation is con- 
tinued, until the saline mass is brought into. a state of fusion. } 
The rectification is therefore unnecessary. | i 

Muriatic acid is detected by the precipitate formed with | 
nitrate of silver, and may be separated by dropping into the 
nitrous acid a solution of nitrate of silver, as long as it forms 
any precipitate, and drawing off the nitrous acid by distilla- 
tion. ae 


ACIDUM NITROSUM DiILUTUM. © Ed. 

Ve Diluted Nitrous Acid. 

Take of 
Nitrous acid, 
Water, equal weights. 

Mix them, taking care to avoid the noxious vapours. 


| Dub. 
Take of . 
Nitrous acid, 
Distilled water, each one pound. 
Mix. 
The specific gravity is 1280. 


_ACIDUM NITRICUM DILUTUM. Lond. 
¥5¢ “Diluted Nitric Acid. | 
Take of yo" ay 
_ Nitric acid, one fluidounce ; 

Distilled water, nine fluidounces. 
Mix. | 

Nrrrous acid has a great affinity for water, and attracts 
it from the atmosphere. During their combination there is 
an increase of temperature, part of the nitric oxide is dis- 
‘sipated in the form of noxious vapours, and the colour 
changes successively from orange to green, and to blue, ac- 
cording as the proportion of water is increased. It is to be 
regretted that the strength of this preparation should have 
been so much altered by the London College from. what it 
formerly was in their own Pharmacopeeia, and still is in 
those of the other colleges. 





Chap. IT. Acids. we 5o1 
The following table shews their comparative strength : 


Strong. | L. dilute. IE. § D.dilute., 











Specific gravity, hastiis arg gon |e ogee Ph aghitn 























| Weight of floz. in grains, 68% 493 584 — 
|100 grains contain grains of strong ait } by 
acid, Rael Ss 1 hOO 14.3 AT, 6 
—— olinig? grains of subcarbonate 7 
Of SODA ercderetheopecir' biceoprnaray WLR» MBO wh 108.5 


Table of Diluted Nitric Acids, abridged from Dr Ure. 





























Sp. Gr. Lid Acid, Dry Acid Sp. Gr. |Liq. Acid}. Dry Acid... 
. in 100. in 100. in 100. in 100. 
15000 100 79.700 || 12826 48 38.256 
14880 95 79.715 12765 4:7 37.459 


14730 90 71.730 12644 AS 35.869 
14570 | 85 67.745 || 12341 40 31.880 
14385 80 68.760 12019 30 27.890 
14189 79 09.775 11709 30 | 23.900 
13978 70 99.790: 11403 25 19.925 
13732 65 51.805 11109 20 15.940 


13477 60 4:7.820 10821 15 ‘11.955 
13376 08 46.226 10764 14 11.158 
13216 39 43.835 || 10540 10 7.970 
12947 50 39.850 10267 bap 3.985 


- Pharmaceutic use-—These acids, the nitrous and nitric, 
‘have been long employed as powerful pharmaceutic seen 
in their concentrated and diluted state. 

| Nitric acid is employed in the preparation of dilute nitric 
jacid, nitrate of silver, solution of alkaline iron, ointment of 
nitrate of mercury, ointment of red oxide of mercury, ni- 
trous ether, and spirit of nitrous ether. 

| Medical use.—The use of nitric acid in medicine has been 
considerably extended of late. In the state of vapour they 
}have been used to destroy contagion in gaols, hospitals, 
ships, and other places where the accumulation of animal 
effluvia is not easily avoided. The fumigating such places 
with the vapour of nitrous acid has certainly been attended 
with success; but that success has often been ascribed entirely 
to the ventilation employed at the same time. Ventilation may 
unquestionably be carried so far, that the contagious mias- 
| mata may be diluted to such a degree that they shall not 
act on the body; but to us it appears no less certain, that 
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these miasmata cannot come in contact with nitric acid or }} 
oxymuriatic acid vapour, without being entirely decomposed 

and completely destroyed. Fumigation is, besides, applica- 
ble in situations which do not admit of sufficient ventilation ; 
and in all cases, the previous diffusion of acid vapours is an 
excellent check upon the indolence and inattention of ser-} 
vants and nurses, as by the smell we are enabled to judge § 
whether they have been sufficiently attentive to the succeed- 
ing ventilation. Nitric acid vapour, also, is not deleterious to 
life, and may be diffused in the apartments of the sick with- 
out occasioning to them any material inconvenience. ‘The 
means of diffusing it are easy. Half an ounce of powdered 
nitre is put into a saucer, which is placed in a pipkin of 
heated sand. On the nitre two drachms of sulphuric acid 
are then poured. The fumes of nitric acid immediately be- 
gin to rise. This quantity will fill with vapour a cube of 
ten feet; and by employing a sufficient number of pipkins, 
the fumes may be easily made to fill a ward of any extent. 
For introducing this practice, Dr Carmichael Smyth re- 
ceived from the British Parliament a reward of five thou- | 
sand pounds. El 

The internal use of these acids has also been lately much 

extended. In febrile diseases, water acidulated with them } 
forms one of the best antiphlogistic and antiseptic drinks we 
are acquainted with. Hoffman and Eberhard long:ago em- 
ployed it with very great success in malignant and petechial § 
fevers; and in the low typhus, which frequently rages among 
the poor in the suburbs of Edinburgh, I have repeatedly given }) 
it with unequivocal advantage. In the liver complaint of 
the East Indies, and in syphilis, nitric acid has also been ex- §) 
tolled as a valuable remedy by Dr Scott; and the evident be- 
nefits resulting from its use in these complaints has given rise }} 
to a theory, that mercury only acts by oxygenizing the sys- §} 
tem. Itis certain that both the primary and secondary symp- §} 
toms of syphilis have been removed during the use of these 
acids, and that the former symptoms have not returned, or 
been followed by any secondary symptoms. But in many 
instances they have failed ; and it is doubted if they ever ef- 
fected a permanent cure after the secondary symptoms ap- § 
peared. Upon the whole, the opinions of Mr Pearson on ff 
this subject, agitated with so much keenness, appear to us 
so candid and judicious, that we shall insert them here.,, He § 
does not think it eligible to rely on the nitrous acid in the 
treatment of any one form of the lues venerea ; at the same 
time, he by no means. wishes to see it exploded as a medicine 
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} altogether useless in that disease. When an impaired state 
} of the constitution renders the introduction of mercury into 
| the system inconvenient, or evidently improper, the nitrous 
j acid will be found, he thinks, capable of restraining the pro- 
gress of the disease, while, at the same time, it will improve 
the health and strength of the patient. On some occasions, 
'this acid may be given in conjunction with a mercurial 
| course, and it will be found to support the tone of the sto- 
| mach, to determine powerfully to the kidneys, and to coun- 
| teract, in no inconsiderable degree, the effects of mercury on 
| the mouth and fauces. Nitrous acid has been applied exter- 
nally as a vesicatory in desperate cases of East India cholera, 
‘and to destroy marbid bone, and even to remove very thick 


-erust in porrigo. 


ACIDUM MURIATICUM. Ed. 
Muriatic Acid. 





| Take of 

|» Muriate of soda, previously heated to redness, 

|-° Sulphuric acid, 3 

_» Water, of each two pounds. ep 

‘Mix the acid with eight ounces of the water, and when the 

'» mixture has cooled pour it on the muriate of soda in.a 
glass retort. ‘Then having fitted on a receiver containing 
the rest of the water, distil in a sand-bath, with a gentle 

heat. In a short time lute the vessels together, and distil 

to dryness. 
The specific gravity of this muriatic acid is to that of dis- 
. tilled water)as 1170 to 1000. 


| 
| 


ath Lond. 

Take of ; 
Dried muriate of soda, two pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, by weight, twenty ounces ; 

-- Distilled water, a pint and a half. . 

First mix the acid with half a pint of the water in a glass- 

- retort, and add to the mixture, after it has cooled, the mu- 

riate of soda. Pour the rest of the water into the recei- 
ver ; then having fitted on the retort, distil the muriatic 
acid over into this water, with the heat of a sand-bath gra- 

_ dually increased until the retort become red. 

‘The specific gravity of this acid is to that of distilled water 
as 1160 to 1000. .- | : 
‘One hundred grains of this acid saturate 124 of crystallized 

subcarbonate of soda. : 
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Dub. 
Take of | 
Muriate of soda, dried, 
Sulphuric acid, 
Water, each six pounds. 
Add the acid, diluted with the water, after the mixture as 
cooled, gradually to the salt, in a glass retort, and then 
distil! the liquor until the residuum become dry. 
The specific gravity of this acid is 1170. 


Accorp1nG to the old doctrine sea salt consisted. oft mu- 
riatic acid and soda, and in this process the sulphuric acid 
merely dislodged the muriatic by its superior affinity to the 
soda. But the present doctrine considers sea salt as com- 
posed of chlorine and sodium, and explains the process’ by 
assuming that, by the strong affinity of the sulphuric acid to 
soda, water is decomposed ; the oxygen uniting with the so- 
dium to form soda, and the hydrogen with the chlorine to 
form muriatic acid. But as muriatic acid is a permanently e- 
lastic fluid *, the addition of the water is absolutely necessary 
for its erence in a fluid form. The London and Edin- 
burgh Colleges put a portion of water into the receiver, for 
the ] purpose ” of absorbing the muriatic acid gas, which is } 
first disengaged, and would otherwise be leet for want of | 
water to condense it: the Dublin College, however, orders 
the whole of the water to be previously mixed with the sul- 
phuric acid. It is indispensably necessary that the mixture 
of acid and water be allowed to cool before it be added to 
the salt; for the heat produced is so great, that it would not 
only endanger the breaking of the retort, but occasion con- 
siderable loss and i inconvenience, by the sudden disengage- 
ment of muriatic acid gas. Dr Powell thinks it is an im- 
provement to add the salt to the diluted acid, but it is less 
convenient. 

The muriate of soda, which should be of the kind called 
Bay salt, is directed by the Edinburgh College to be heat- 
ed to redness, before it be Hinodiecd into the retort, not 
to expel the water of crystallization as formerly stated, for 


* Hydrochloric or muriatic acid gas is transparent and colourless. It de- 
stroys life, and extinguishes flame. 100 cubic inches weigh about 38.8 grains ; 
or its sp. gr. is 17.25, hydrogen gas being unity. According to Sir H. Davy, 
it consists of equal volumes of chlorine and hydrogen gas. 1t decomposes al- 
cohol and oil, and destroys putrid exhalations. Water is capable of absorbing 
about an equal weight of the gas. Its specific gravity is then 1.21; the so- 
lution is generally of a pale yellow colour, is very volatile, and emits white 
fumes of a peculiar unpleasant odour. 
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it contains none, but because the product is less coloured. 
The London and Dublin College use the salt merely dried, 
but it is not enough. 

The charge should not occupy more than half the body of 
the retort; and if a common retort and receiver be employed 
} for this distillation, they must not be luted perfectly close;' 

for if any portion of the gas should nct be absorbed by the 
| water employed, it must be allowed to escape; but the pro- 
| cess will be performed with greater economy, and_ perfect 
safety, in a Woulfe’s, or some @ similar apparatus. The mu- 
riatic acid gas, on its condensation, gives out, according, to 
Dr Powell, a considerable heat, so that it is necessary to 
keep the receiver cooled during the process. 

The residuum in the retort consists principally of sulphate 
of soda, which may be purified by solution and crystalliza- 
tion; and to save the retort, Dr Powell directs it to be filled 
with boiling water, after the process is over, and it has cool- 
ed down to 212°. 

Mr Phillips, in commenting upon the Edinburgh br 
macopecia, stated, that by Dr Wollaston’ s scale, the requisite 
proportions should be 84 parts of sulphuric acid to 100 of 
common salt. Dr Hope replied, that from experience he 
was certain that the equal quantities directed by the Phar- 
| macopeeia gave a larger product of muriatic acid, in a shorter 

period, and at a less expense of fuel; and he explained the 
result by the tendency which sulphuric acid has to form a 
supersulphate of soda. Mr Phillips afterwards found that 
Dr Hope was correct as to the fact, although he still reject- 
ed the explanation, as 16.8 instead of LO'of sulphuric acid 
are necessary to form a bisulphate with the soda. His ex- 
perimental results were, that when equal quantities were used, 
1-7th part of the salt remained undecomposed. 

If properly prepared, the muriatic acid is perfectly co- 
lourless ; but in the shops it is very seldom found pure. It 
almost always contains iron, and very frequently sulphuric 
acid or copper. ‘The copper is detected by the blue colour 
produced by supersaturating the acid with ammonia, the 
iron by the black or blue precipitate formed with tincture of 
galls or prussiate of potass. ‘The sulphuric acid may be 
easily got rid of by redistilling the acid from a small quan- 
tity of dried muriate of soda. But Mr Hume discov ered, 
that muriate of baryta is precipitated when poured into pure 
muriatic acid, from the acid attracting the water of the salt. 
It is therefore necessary. to dilute it before e testing it. 
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ACIDUM MURIATICUM DILUTUM. Dub. 
| Diluted Muriatic Acid. 4 
Take of 

Muriatic acid, 

Distilled water, each one pound. Mix. 

The specific gravity is 1080. 

Tuis diluted acid, of a fixed strength, is convenient for ap- 
portioning its dose; and as it is now introduced by the Dub- | 
lin College, it is to be hoped that the same iene ae will | 
be adhered to by the others. | 


Table of the Quantity of Acid of 1.2 Muriatie Acid Gas and Chlo- : 
rine in 100 parts of Liquid Muriatic Acid, abridged yom Dr 
Ore. 7 


Sp. Gr. |Liquid; Acid | Chlorine.|| Sp. Gr. | Liquid] Acid 


Chlorine. 
Acid. Gas. Acid. | Gas. ~ 























1.2000 | 100 | 40.777 | 39.675 | 1.1102} 55 | 21.822 | 22.426 
1.1910} 95 | 38.738 | 37.692 | 1.1000} 50 | 20.388 | 19.837 
1.1822} 90 | 36.700 | 35.707 || 1.0899} 45 | 18.348] 17.854 
1.1721] 85 | 34.660 | 33.724 | 1.0798} 40 | 16.310} 15.870 
L.U701 | 84 | 34.252 | 33.328 | 1.0697) 35 | 14.271] 13.887 
1.1620; 80 | 32.621 | 31.746 | 1.0597} 30 | 12.233) 11.903 ° 
1.1599 | 79 | 32.213 | 31.343 | 1.0497) 25 | 10.194) 9.919) 
1.1515 | 75 | 30.582 | 29.757 | 1.0397} 20 8.155] 7.935, 
1.1410} 70 | 28.544 | 27.772 | 1.0298) 15 6.116} 5.951 . 
1.1308 | 65 | 26.504 | 25.789 | 1.0200; 10 4.078 | 3.968 | 
1.1206 | 60 | 24.466 | 23.805 ]| 1.0100; 5 2.039 | 1.984 % 


Table of the Quantity of Muriatic Avid Gas in 100 parts of its so- 
lution in water of different Specific Gravities, at 45° Fahr. and 
Barometer 30. Sir H. Davy. 
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Pharm. use.—Muriatic acid is employed to prepare dilute 
muriatic acid, muriate of baryta, solution of muriate of lime, 
tincture of muriate of iron and hydrosulphuret of ammonia. 
It is incompatible with the officinal alkalies, earths, and their 
combinations with carbonic and the vegetable acids, and 
with most of the metallic sulphurets, bidet and their com- 
binations with weak acids, and especially with the salts of sil- 
ver and lead. : 
| Medical use.—In its effects on the anima] economy, and 
‘the mode of its employment, it coincides with the acids al- 
jready mentioned, which almost proves that they do not act 
by oxygenizing the system. On the contrary, according to 
Sir H. Davy’s view of its constitution, it contains no oxygen, 
and can only act chemically by imparting chlorine or hydro- 
gen to the system, or withdrawing from it oxygen or some 
pother principle which has an affinity for chlorine or hydro- 
gen. 








AQUA ALCALINA OxyMuRIATICA. Dub. 
ang Oxymuriatic Alkaline Water. 

Take of 

| Dried muriate of soda, two pounds ; 

Manganese, in powder, one pound ; 

Water, 

Sulphuric acid, each two pounds. 

| Mix the muriate of soda and manganese; put them into a 
| matrass, and pour on the water. Then, by means of a 
proper apparatus, add the sulphuric acid gradually, and 
at different times, and pass the gas thus extricated through 
a solution of four ounces of carbonate of kali, in twenty- 
nine ounces, by measure, of water. ‘Towards the end of 
| _the operation, heat the matrass moderately. 

The specific gravity is 1087. 

| ‘Tuts was formerly considered as a solution of the Oxy- 
genated muriate of potass; the oxymuriatic acid is disenga- 
ged in the matrass, by the action of the sulphuric acid on 
the muriate of soda, and black oxide of manganese, which 
latter furnishes the additional dose of oxygen to the muria- 
tic acid, disengaged from the former; and the oxymuriatic 
acid gas thus formed readily combines with the potass of the 
solution of the alkaline salt, through which it is made to 
pass, while the carbonic acid is expelled. 

But, according to the present doctrine, it is a mixed so- 
ution of the chlorate and muriate of potassa, and the pro- 
cess is thus explained. The substance here called Man- 


> 


o 
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ganese is its tritoxide, and consists of metallic manganese 
3.5, and oxygen 2 = 5.5; the deutoxide contains 13, and 
protoxide 1 oxygen; but the additional doses of oxygen are 
very loosely attached, and may be separated by heat, or by 
affinities. In the process under examination, the sulphuric 
acid acts at the same time upon the muriate of soda, form- 
ing sulphate of soda and disengaging muriatic acid, and up- 
on the tritoxide of nfanganese, forming a sulphate with the , 
protoxide and disengaging oxygen; but the oxygem andj 
muriatic acid thus presented to each other in their nascen | 
state react upon each other; the oxygen combines with the | 
hydrogen of the muriatic acid, and chlorine * is evolved. J} 

In the second part of the process the, chlorine is trans-§ 
mitted through a solution of subcarbonate of potass. As} 
soon as the chlorine comes in contact with the potass, water} 
is decomposed, and its hydrogen and oxygen divide. the 
chlorine between them, and form two acids, the muriatich 
and chloric, which unite with the potass, and form muriatej} 
and chlorate of potass. At first these changes take place} 
quietly, but gradually the fluid becomes slightly opalescent,} 
owing to the separation of silica with which the alkali is con+ 
taminated, and an effervescence takes place, owing to the se-} 
paration of the carbonic acid, when the acids, having satura-} 
ted the free alkali, act upon the carbonate. The cessation} 
of the effervescence shews the saturation to be complete. | 

The Dublin College intend the solution to be so weak,} 
that no crystallization shall take place in it, and, as already§ 
stated, it is a mixed solution of chlorate and muriate of potass. 
But if the alkaline solution be more concentrated, then gra-§ 
dually brilliant tabular crystals of chlorate of potass arej 
‘formed, and the muriate of potass remains in solution; and§f 
in this way great quantities of the chlorate of potass are now 
manufactured, which have completely superseded the mixedf 
solution for medical as well as other purposes. : 

By the old doctrine it was supposed that, in this secon 
part of the process, the oxymuriatic acid, as soon as it caine | 
in contact with the potass, was converted into muriatic andj 
hyperoxymuriatic acid by the whole excess of oxygen quit-J 


* Chlorine, Sir H. Davy, (oxymuriatic acid gas of former chemists, ) is of all, 
yellowish-green colour, has an extremely disagreeable smell, 100 cubical inches 
weigh 75.375 grains, its specific gravity to hydrogen being 33.5 to 1; to:aiig) 
2.495 ; is irrespirable, but supports combustion. It is not changed by heat ox 
cold, or electricity ; and when perfectly dry does not act on vegetable colours ; 
but they are quickly destroyed by it when vapour or moisture is present. Wa- 
ter at 60° absorbs about double its volume, weighs 1.603, freezes at.40°, andy 
acquires a strong acrid taste, and disagreeable smell. | 

i 9 
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ting one portion of the muriatic acid to combine with the 
other. ©, 

Med. use. —Oxymuuriate of potass in solution was at one 
time strongly recommended as an antisyphilitic remedy, and 
its use was extended to other cutaneous diseases, and finally 

to fever and spasmodic diseases, as a general stimulant. It 
was given in the dose of from three to ten grains, four times 
a-day, gradually increasing to 25 or 30. At the time, many 
singular cures thought to be performed by means of it were 
recorded ; but it has fallen into disuse, and we do not now 
hear of its employment, although its introduction into the 
Dublin Pharmacopeeia would lead us to presume that it is 
| still used in Ireland. It sometimes acted as a diuretic, al- 
| ways as a stimulant; and it is singular, that in some cases, 
}in which it produced little or no effect, it passed off by the 
Jurine undecomposed. In these cases Mr Cruickshank pro- 
/posed to remedy the defect, by giving; after each dose,, 
10 or 15 drops of muriatic acid. } 































Agua oxymuriatTica. Dud. 

Oxymuriatic Water, 

|Is prepared by transmitting, in a proper apparatus, the su- 
perfluous gas of the preceding process (the process for pre- 
paring aqua alcalina oxymuriatica) through a pint of water. 
The specific gravity is 1003. 


CHLORINE was also, when the chemical pathology was fe: 
ishionable, recommended as an antisyphilitic remedy, and 
|water impregnated with it certainly seemed, in some in- 
istances, to effect a cure; but it has since been laid aside. Mr 
(Braithwaite also recommended it strongly in scarlatina. He 
|gave, according to the age of the patient, from half a drachm 
ito a drachm, in the course of the day, mixed with eight 
jounces of distilled water ; but it is advisable to keep it divi- 
| ded into doses, in different phials, as it loses every time the 
phial is opened, and it should be kept in a dark place. Dr 
Willan confirms its use in cynanche maligna. 
| The vapours of this powerful chemical agent have been 
recommended by Morveau as the best means of destroying 
gcontagion; and when properly managed may be even in- 
Shaled without much inconvenience. They are easily disen- 
gaged by mixing together ten parts of muriate of soda, and 
}two parts of black oxide of manganese in powder, and pourr 
jing upon the mixture, first four parts of water, and then six 
parts of sulphuric acid, Fumes of chlorine immediately 
Jarise. 
21 
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~Morveau has since contrived what he calls Dis-infecting 
ov Preservative phials.. If intended to be portable, 46 grains 
of black oxide of manganese, in coarse powder, are to be 
put into a strong glass ‘phial, of about 24 cubic inches capa- 
city, with an accurately ground stoppers to which must be 
added about 54%, of a cubic inch of nitric acid of 1.4 specific 
gravity, and an equal bulk of muriatic acid of 1.134; the 
stopper is then to be replaced, and the whole secured by i in- 
closing the phial in a strong wooden case, with a cap which 
screws down so as to keep the stopper in its place. They. 
are used by simply opening the phial without approaching 
it to the nose, and shutting it as soon as the smell of the chlo- 
rine is perceived. A phial of this kind, if properly pre- 
pared, will preserve its power during many years. For small’ 
wards, strong bottles, with ground stoppers an inch in dia- 
meter, of about 25 or 27 cubic inches of capacity, may be’ 
used, with 3'72 grains of the oxide, and 3.5 inches of each of | 
the acids, and the stopper kept in its place by leaden weights; 
or for larger wards, very strong glass jars, about 43 cubic | 
inches in capacity, containing an ounce of the oxide, and 6 
inches of each of the acids. These j jars are to be covered 
with a plate of glass, adjusted to them by grinding with emery, ° | 
and kept in its place by a screw. In no case is the mixture 
to while more than one-third of the vessel. 


AcCIDUM ACETICUM TENUE. Ed. 
Weak Acetic Acid. 


Let eight pounds of vinegar be distilled in glass vessels, with 
a gentle heat. ‘The first pound which comes over in a sand 
bath, as being too watery, is to be set aside; the next five 
pounds are the Weak Acetic Acid. Continue the dis- 
tillation as long as thé acid is obtained colourless. But j 
this last portion, as being too empyreumatic, and not fit’ } 
for internal use, is to be mixed with the pound first ob- 
tained, and may be employed for various chemical pur-’ 


poses. 


AcETUM bDisTILLATUM. Dub. 
Distilled Vinegar. 
Take of apis 

Vinegar, ten pints. pega . 
Draw off, with a gentle HEAR, six pints. Sahisadih ou 
Glass vessels are to be employed in this distillation, and the 

-first pint which comes over is to be rejected, © 
The specific gravity of this acid is 1006. 
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~AcipUM acETicuM. Lond. 
my wile Acetic Acid. 
Take of 
Vinegar, a gallon. 
Distil off the aechic acid in a sand bath, from a glass retort, 
into a cooled:glass receiver; then having thrown away the 
first pint, preserve the next six. 


Tue purification of vinegar by distillation is now almost 
| superseded by the manufacture of the pyrolignic acid; one 
|} pound of which, of sp. gr. 1.043, mixed with four pounds of 
water, give a dilute acid of 1.009, which is always substituted 
for distilled vinegar. 

_ By distillation vinegar loses its agreeable flavour, and be- 
|comes .considerably weaker; for the spirit and water, being 
‘rather more volatile than acetic acid, come over first, while 
jthe last and strongest portion of the acid cannot be obtained 
free from empyreuma. 

Distilled vinegar should be colourless bad tr ansparent, 
specific gravity. from 1.007 to 1. 0095, have a pungent smell, 
jand purely acid taste, totally free from acrimony and em- 
ipyreuma, and should be entirely volatile. One fluidounce 
‘should dissolve at least 13 grains of white marble, according 
ito Dr Powell, or 100 grains should neutralize 14.5 grains of 
crystallized subcarbonate of soda. Distilled vinegar should 
not forma precipitate on the addition of a solution of baryta, 
jor of water saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen ; or change 
jits colour when supersaturated with ammonia. ‘These cir- 
cumstances shew, that it is adulterated with sulphuric acid, 
jor contains lead, copper, or tin. 
| Pharm. use. fp prepare the acetates of potass, iron and 
lead ; the solutions of the acetate of ammonia, and of the sub- 
acetate of lead; oxymel simple and of colchicum, vinegar 
of squill and of colchicum, and the ammoniac plaster. 
| Med. use.—Distilled acetic acid, in its effects on the ani- 
mal economy, does not datee trdm, vinegar ; and as it is less 
pleasant to the taste, it is only used for pharmaceutical pre- 
parations. 












AcipuM aceticum. Dub. 

| Acetic Acid. 

i Take of 

| Acetate of kali, six ounces; 

} Sulphuric acid, three ounces, by weight. 

} Pour the acid into a tubulated retort, and gradually sa the 

acetated kali in different portions, waiting, after every ad- 
2.2 
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dition, until the mixture cools; then distil off the acid, 
with a moderate heat, until the residuum become dry. 
The specific gravity of this acid is 1070. 


ACIDUM ACETICUM FoRTE. Ed. 
Strong Acetic Acid. 
Take of 

Sulphate of iron dried, one pound ; 

Acetate of lead, ten ounces. | 
Having rubbed shen together, put them into a retort, and 

distil in a sand-bath, with a moderate heat, as long as any 

acid comes over. | 
_ Many different processes have been proposed for prepa- 
ring strong acetic acid, but they may be arranged in three 
classes.. It may be prepared, 
1. By decomposing metalline acetates by heat. 
2. ——___————-— acetates by sulphuric acid. 
3. acetates by sulphates. 

A process of the first kind was inserted in a former edi- 
tion of the London College; but the heat necessary for de- 
composing verdigris is so great, that it decomposes part of 
the acetic acid itself, and gives the product an empyreuma- | 
tic and unpleasant smell. 

By the superior affinity of sulphuric acid, the acid may 
be easily expelled from every acetate, whether alkaline or 
metallic; but part of the sulphuric acid seems to be de- 
prived of its oxygen, and to be converted into sulphurous 
acid, which renders the product impure. This is said to be | 
the process of the manufacturers of pyrolignic acid, who de- 
compose acetate of lime by sulphuric acid. 

The process of the Edinburgh College belongs to the 
last class. It was first proposed by C. Badollier, apothé- 
cary at Chartres. Mr Lowitz directs one part of carefully 
dried acetate of soda to be triturated with three parts of 





supersulphate of potass, and the distillation to be conducted jj, 


in a glass retort, with a gentle heat. The Berlin College 
mix together twelve ounces of sulphate of potass with six of 
sulphuric acid, diluted with eighteen of water, and evapo- 
rate to dryness. With the supersulphate of potass, thus 
prepared, they decompose nine ounces of acetate of soda, | 
dried with a gentle heat *. _ 

Pharm. use.—To prepare camphorated acktic acid, and | 
the acetates of lead and of potass. | 


* The acid residuum of the distillation of nitrous acid would be a Sty eco- 
nomical substitute. 
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_ Medical use.—It is almost solely used.as an analeptic re- 
medy in syncope, asphyxia, hysteric affections, and head- 
achs. Applied to the skin, it acts as astimulant, rubefacient, 
or vesicatory, but it is most frequently snuffed up the nos- 
trils in the state of vapour. } 


AcIDUM BENzOIcUM. Ed. 

Benzoic Acid. 
| Take of 
| . Benzoin, twenty-four ounces ; 
‘Subcarbonate of soda, eight ounces ; 
Water, sixteen pounds. 3 
| Triturate the benzoin,with the subcarbonate, then boil in 
| the water for half an hour, with constant agitation, and 
strain. Boil what remains of the balsam with other six 
pounds of water, and strain. Mix these decoctions, and 
evaporate, until two pounds remain. Filter anew, and 
drop into the fluid, as long as it produces any precipita- 
tion, | 
: Dilute sulphuric acid. : 
Dissolve the precipitated benzoic acid in boiling water, strain 
| the boiling solution through linen, and set it aside to cry- 
stallize. Wash the crystals obtained with cold water, dry 
_and preserve them. 





Lond. 
[Take of 
-Benzoin, one pound. . 
Put the benzoin into a glass vessel set in-a sand bath, apply 
| a heat of 300°, and gradually increase it till nothing more 
|- arise. Wrap the sublimate in bibulous paper, and com- 
“press it to separate the oil; lastly, sublime it a second 
time, with a heat not exceeding 400°. 


: Dub. 

Take of : 

Benzoin, any quantity. 

Liquefy it in a retort with a wide throat, having a receiver 
fitted to it, but not luted, and sublime. Remove the sub- 
limed matter occasionally from the neck of the retort, lest 
it accumulate in too great a quantity. If it be soiled with 
oil, press it, folded up in blotting paper, and repeat the 
sublimation. | 
Tue distinguishing character of balsams is their contain- 


jing benzoic acid, which may be separated from the resin, 
}their other principal constituent, either by simple solution in 
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water, sublimation, or by combining it with a salifiable base. 
The London and Dublin Colleges direct it to be done in the 
second way. But, even with the. greatest care, it is almost im- 
_ possible to manage the heat so as not to decompose part of the 
resin, and thus give rise to the formation of an empyreuma- 
tic oil, which contaminates the product. Nor can it be freed 
completely from the empyreumatic oil by bibulous paper. 
It is however the least troublesome and most miei ae 
process. 

The other method of separating benzoic acid fish resin 
was first practised by Scheele, who employed lime water ;} 
Gottling afterwards used carbonate of potass; and, lastly, 
Gren used carbonate of soda, which, has been adopted by} 
the Berlin College, and now by that of Edinburgh. Mr 
Brande, in experiments which he made for the purpose of 
ascertaining the comparative value of the different processes, 
obtained from one pound of benzoin, 



















Grains. 
By sublimation, .... oi RS, ORD 
-——'Scheele’s process, ee ee i BOD 

—— Gren’s and Gottling’s Process, cme 810 

— boiling benzoin in water, Jee sew AGO 
Benzoic acid is obtained by sublimation in white feathery} 
crystals, soft and elastic, not pulverizable; by crystallization} 
in flat, oblique, transparent prisms: when pure it is almost} 
Padouone and has an acrid, slightly acid taste. It is fusi- 
ble, and evaporates by heat, for the most part, without 
change. It is also inflammable, and burns entirely away. | 
It is permanent in the air. It is very sparingly soluble inf 
cold water; but at 212° it dissolves in about 24 waters. It} 
is also soluble in hot acetic acid. It is soluble, without 
change, in alcohol, in concentrated sulphuric and nitric acid, 
and is separated from them by water. 
Pharm. use.—It enters into the compound tincture of 
camphor and ammoniated tincture of aos 








ACIDUM CITRICUM. aulee 

Citric Acid. 
Tuis process has already been introduced, under the fad | 
of Acipum Citricum, in the Materia Miedo p. 199. : 


AciIpUM TARTARICUM. Lond. 
bid AL Tartaric Acid. 
Take of 
Supertartrate of potass, two pounds and a half ; 


} 
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_. Boiling distilled water, three gallons ; 
Prepared chalk, a pound; | Ae | 
_. Sulphuric acid, a pound. | as a 
Boil the supertartrate of potass with two gallons of the wa- 
,. ter; and gradually add the prepared chalk until no more 
_ bubbles arise; set the mixture aside that the tartrate of 
_ lime may subside; pour off the supernatant fluid, and 
wash the tartrate of lime repeatedly with distilled water, 
until it come away tasteless. ‘Then pour on the sulphu- 
ric acid diluted with a gallon of the distilled water, set 
aside for twenty-four hours, stirring it occasionally. _ Fil- 
ter the liquor, and evaporate in a water-bath, so as to form 
crystals. » bei | 
| Iw the first part of this process the lime combines with 
| the excess of tartaric acid. Tartrate of lime is deposited, 
| tartrate of potass remains in solution, and the carbonic acid 
| is evolved, producing effervescence. , In the second part 
| of the process the tartrate of lime having been thoroughly 
| washed, and freed from all foreign matters, is decomposed 
| by the sulphuric acid, which forms insoluble sulphate of lime; 
| and the tartaric acid, set free, remains dissolved in the wa- 
| ter, from which it is readily obtained by crystallization. 
|. The crystals of tartaric acid are of considerable size, per- 
|. manent, soluble in five waters at 60°, more soluble at 212°, 
without smell or colour, and very acid to the taste ; act 
upon metals which decompose water, and combine with the 
| alkalies and most of the earths and oxides. Its solution in 
|. water becomes mouldy; and the dry acid, when exposed to 
| heat, is partly decomposed and sublimed in the state of py- 
| rotartaric acid. It decomposes the salts of potass, forming 
with them bitartrate, and produces insoluble precipitates in 
solutions of lime and lead. 
| Med. use.—It is now very much employed in the compo- ~ 
sition of all the various effervescing powders. ‘The white 
papers in what are called soda powders contain tartaric 
acid ; the blue bicarbonate of potass. 


OLEUM sucCcINI et aciIDUM sUccINIcUM. Ld. 
) ; Oil of Amber and Suecinie. Acid. 
Take of © gay 
Amber reduced to powder, and of pure sand, equal parts. 
Mix them, and put them into a glass retort, of which the mix- 
ture fills one half; then adapt a large receiver, and dis- 
/tilin a sand bath, with a fire gradually increased.’ At first, 
a watery liquor will come over, with a little yellow oil; then 
a yellow oil, with an acid salt; and, lastly, a reddish and 
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dark ralieine oil. Pour the liquor out of the reveiver, and 
separate the oil from the water. ' | 

Press the succinic acid collected from the hiaeli of the retort 
and sides of the receiver between folds of blotting paper, 
to free it from the oil adhering to it; then purify it by 
‘Solution i in warm water oe crystallization. 


AcipuM succinicum. Dub. 
eet Succinic Acid. 

Take of 
Amber, 

Pure sand, each one pound. 

Distil, with a heat gradually increased, an acid ficitiats an oil, 
arielce salt discoloured with oil. Let the salt be wrapt up 
in blotting paper, and.compressed, to squeeze out the oil, 
and be again sublimed. 


WE are not acquainted with any experiments which de- 
‘termine whether the succinic acid exist as such in the amber, 
or whether it be a product of the decomposition of the amber 
by the action of heat ; for in the process employed for obtain- 
ing succinic acid the amber is completely decomposed. 

The sand is added to prevent the amber from running toge- 
ther into masses, and impeding the distillation ; but as it ren- 
ders the residuum unfit for the use of the eaneHer it is not 
‘advisable. According to Gottling, this distillation should be 
performed in a 'tubulated iron or earthen-ware retort, expo- 
sed to the immediate action of the fire; for he says, that a 
‘glass retort is perl of supporting the necessary tempe- 
rature. 

Besides the succinic acid collected from the neck of the 
retort, and sides of the receiver, the oil washes down a por- 
tion of if info the receiver, and the watery liquor which comes 
over is saturated with it. But the whole of it may be obtain- 
‘ed by agitating the oil. with some boiling water, which will 
dissolve the acid. This solution is then to be added to the 
acid liquor, and the acid they contain is easily obtained by 
evaporation and crystallization. ‘The acid may afterwards be 
purified by solution in boiling water and crystallization, ac- 
cording to the directions of the colleges. | 

But even after repeated solutions and crystallizations, a 
portion of empyreumatic oil still adheres to the acid, and ren- 
ders it impure. 

Succinie acid, although achined in‘ the meaTaaeeh Sind 
Dublin Pharmacoperias, is never used in medicine. “It has 
been rejected from ie London. 
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| ) etre: LL—ALKALIES, snp ALKALINE 
hah | SALTS. 


Agua potasse. Ed. 
| Solution of Potass. 

Take of ' 

| Newly prepared lime, eight ounces ;_ 

| Carbonate of potass, six ounces ; 

| Boiling water, twenty-eight ounces. | wet 
Pour upon the lime in an iron or earthen vessel twenty 
| ounces of the water. After the ebullition is finished,. in- 
| stantly add the salt dissolved in eight ounces of the water ; 
|. and having thoroughly mixed the whole, cover the vessel 
| till they cool. When the mixture has cooled, agitate it 
| well, and pour it into a glass furinel, the throat of which is 
| obstructed with apiece of clean linen. Cover the upper 
| orifice of the funnel, and insert its tube into another glass 
| vessel, so that the Solution of Potass may gradually drop 
_ through the rag into the lower vessel. As soon as it ceases 
__to drop, pour into the funnel some ounces of water, but 
| cautiously, so that it may swim above the matter in the 
| funnel. The Solution of Potass will again begin to drop, 
and, the affusion of water is to be repeated in the same 
| manner, until three pounds have dropped, which will hap- 
| pen in the space of two or three days; then mix the supe- 
| rior and inferior parts of the liquor together by agitation, 


_and keep it in a well-stopped phial. 


Liguor potassm. Lond. 
Ot Solution of Potass. 
'Take of NT MENT : neg 
_ Subcarbonate of potass, one pound ; 
| Fresh quicklime, half a pound ; 
| Distilled water, boiling, a/gallon. | e. 
‘Dissolve the potass in two pints of the water; add the rest of 
|, the water to the lime. Mix the liquors while hot, set'the 
|. mixture aside in a covered vessel; and after it has cooled, 
| filter it through cotton cloth. .. : . 
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If any diluted acid, dropped into it, excite effervescence, mor 
lime must be added, and the filtration repeated. _ 
A pint of this liquor should weigh sixteen ounces. 
J 
AQUA KALI caustici. Dub. 
. » Solution of Caustie Kali. — 
Take of 
Fresh burnt lime, eight ounces ; 
Subcarbonate of kali, six ounces. 
Put the lime into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle upon it twe 
pints of boiling water. With the slaked lime mix the salty 
and cover the vessel. Pour the mass, as soon as it has} 


arag. Having covered the funnel, let the ley drop into a 
vessel placed below it, and pour water from time to time 
into the funnel, until three pints have passed through. | 

Let the liquor be agitated, and kept in a bottle of green glass} 
well closed. . | 

If the ley be rightly prepared, it will have neither colour nor} 
smell, and will scarcely effervesce when mixed with acids. 
If it effervesce considerably, add a little fresh burnt lime, 
in very fine powder ; digest for twenty-four hours in a close} 
vessel, with occasional agitation; then filter the ley in the} 
manner already directed. | 7 

The specific gravity of this liquor is to that of distilled water} 
as 1100 to 1000. | : 


TuEsE processes do not differ materially. They are found- 
ed upon. the affinity of lime being stronger than that of potass§} 
for carbonic acid. (Therefore, when lime comes in contact} 
with carbonate of potass, the carbonic acid quits the potass to 
unite with the lime, and the results of the mixture are potass§ 
and carbonate of lime. Now, as the carbonate of lime is in-} 
soluble in water, and the potass is very soluble, they may be 
separated by filtration, In doing this, however, we must take ff 
care to employ instruments on which the solution of potass 
_ does not act, and to prevent the free access of air, from which 
it would attract carbonic acid, and thus frustrate the whole }} 
operation. The latter object iis partly attained by covering 
the upper or broad end of the funnel with a plate of glass, f} 
and inserting the lower end into the neck of a phial, which } 
it fits pretty closely. The drawing and description of amore 
complex funnel for this purpose, suggested to’ me the use of f 
a funnel, through the throat of which, ‘a tube:was passed, 
rising nearly to the surface of the funnel, and’ fitting the ff 
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throat only loosely ; and here the filtering material, cotton, 
lint, or sand is to be placed. The throat of the funnel fits 
closely a phial to receive the filtered liquor, and the surface 
of the funnel is covered by a glass plate. By this arrange+ 
ment, while the fluid drops into the phial below, the air it 
displaces rises through the tube into the upper part of the 
funnel, and thus,the fluid comes in contact with that small 
quantity of air only which the phial originally contained. 
'The former object is attended with great difficulty, and in- 
jdeed scarcely to be effected, so powerful and general is 
the agency of potass. All animal substances are immedi- | 
ately attacked and destroyed by it; therefore, our filters 
}cannot be made of silk, woollen, or paper which contains 
glue; and although neither vegetable matters nor silica en- 
tirely escape its action, linen, cotton, or sand, are, on the 
whole, the least objectionables 

A filter of sand was used by Dr Black: he first dropped a 
rugged pebble into the tube of the funnel, in some part of 
which it formed itself a firm bed, while the mequalities on its 
surface afforded interstices of sufficient size for the passage 
| of the filtering liquor. On the upper surface of this pebble 
|he put a thin layer of lint or clean tow; immediately above 
'this, but not in contact with it, he dropped a pebble similar 
to the former, and of a size proportioned to the swell in the 
upper part of the tube of the funnel. The interstices be- 
| tween this second pebble and the funnel were filled up with 
| stones of a Jess dimension, and the gradation unifermly con- 
| tinued till pretty small sand was employed. Finally, this 
| was covered with a layer of coarser sand, and small pebbles, 
to sustain the weight of the fluid. A filter of sand being 
| thus constructed in the funnel, it was washed perfectly clean, 
| by making clean water pass through it, till it dropped from the 
| lower extremity of the funnel perfectly clear and transpa- 
rent; and before using it, it was allowed to stand for some 
days, that no water might remain among the interstices of 
the sand. : : ; 
From the spongy nature of the residuum which remains 

upon the filter, and especially if we use that of sand, a con- 
siderable quantity of the solution of potass will be retained. 

It is, however, easily obtained, by pouring gently over it, so, 
as to disturb it as little as possible, a quantity of water ; the 
ley immediately begins again to drop from the funnel, and as 
from the difference of their specific gravity, the water does 
not mix with it, but swims above it, the whole ley passes 
| 
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through before any of the water. By means of the taste we 
easily learn when the whole ley has passed. _ 

As it is natural to suppose that the strongest solution will 
pass first, and the weakest last, we are directed to agitate the 
whole together, to render “nes strength uniform. | 

If the solution of potass be pure, it will be clear, without 
colour or smell, feel soapy, and will neither effervesce with } 
acids, nor firma precipitate with subcarbonate of potass. jf} 
If it effervesces, carbonic acid is present, and must be sepa- fi) 
rated by again boiling the solution with a little lime, or by } 
dropping it into lime-water, as long as it produces any pre- J 
cipitate. But Mr Phillips has remarked, that even when a 
small quantity of carbonic acid is contained in it, no preci- 
pitate is produced unless a considerable quantity of lime-wa- 
ter be added ; and in his late translation of the London § 
Pharmacopeeia, he says it is in vain to expect to preserve it 
so perfect, that lime-water shall occasion no precipitation. }} 
If, on the contrary, it contain lime, from too much of it ha- 
ving been employed in the preparation, it may be separated | 
by dropping into the ley a solution of the subcarbonate of }} 
potass. When we have thus purified our solution of potass, 
it must be again filtered, to have it perfectly pure. | 

On the suggestion of Mr Phillips, the London College | 
in, 1817 reduced the quantity of lime one half; but Mr Phil- | 
lips still thinks the quantity of lime unnecessarily large and 
inconvenient, by rendering the process tedious; while Dr § 
Hope asserts, that the excess of lime deprives the potassa } 
much more completely of its carbonic acid than a smaller § 
quantity. Even granting that in the hands of so dextrous an 
experimentalist as Mr Phillips a smaller quantity may suc- 
ceed, we must remember that the object of the process is to 
get the alkali as free from carbonic acid as possible. 

By calculation, 2.75 of perfect new burnt lime should 
abstract the carbonic acid of 11 subcarbonate of potass. 

Medical use.—The solution of caustic potass, under various fj 
names, has at different times been celebrated as a lithontrip- 
‘tic, and as often fallen again into disuse. ‘The very contra- 
-dictory accounts of its effects: as a solvent are now, in some 
‘degree, explicable, since it has been discovered that urinary 
calculi are very different in their natures, so that some of 
them are only soluble in acids, and others only in alkalies. § 
Of the last description are the calculi of uric acid, which are 
very frequent, and those of urate of ammonia. On these, 
therefore, alkalies may be supposed to make ‘some impres- 
sion; and that alkaline remedies, taken by the mouth, have 
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occasionally relieved calculous complaints, is certain. It is 
owever said, that their continued use debilitates the sto- 
mach; and M. Fourcroy has proposed to apply the remedy 
immediately to the disease, by injecting into the bladder a 
epid solution of potass or soda, so dilute that it can be held 
nthe mouth. Before the alkaline solution be injected, the 
bladder is to be completely evacuated of urine, and washed 
out with an injection of tepid water. After the alkaline in- 
jection has remained in the bladder half an hour or more, 
it is to be evacuated, and allowed tosettle. If, on the addi- 
tion of a little muriatic acid, a precipitate be formed, we shall 
lhave reason to conclude that the calculus contains uric acid, 
and that the alkali has acted on it. 
| Very dilute caustic alkaline solutions may also be taken 
into the stomach as antacids, but we possess others which are 
preferable. = 3 

Mr Brandish has strongly recommended the solution of 
austic potash for the cure of scrofula. He prescribes the 
addition of a drop or two of genuine oil of juniper to the 
pint of liquor, and orders it to be taken twice a-day in the 
following doses: To a child from four to six, 1 drachm by 
measure ; from six to eight, one drachm and a half; eight 
to fifteen, 2 drachms ; fifteen to eighteen, two and a half; to 
adults 3 and sometimes 4. It should however be begun in 
wather smaller doses. ‘The vehicle may be fresh beer, malt- 
tea, barley-water, or water-gruel. ised | 
| Externally, alkaline solutions have been more frequently 
used, either very dilute, simply as a stimulus, in rickets, 
iouty swellings, gonorrhoea, and spasmodic diseases, or con- 
centrated as a caustic, to destroy the poison of the viper, and 
of rabid animals. , 















f 
| Porassa; olim CausticuM COMMUNE ACERRIMUM. Ed. — 
Potass ; formerly Strongest Common Caustic. 

Take of 
The solution of potass, any quantity. 

Evaporate it in a covered very clean iron vessel, till, on the 
ebullition ceasing, the saline matter flow gently like oil, 
which happens before the vessel becomes red. Then pour 
it out on a bright iron plate; let it be divided into small 
pieces before it hardens, and immediately deposited in a 
well-stopped phial. | “9 
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Porassa Fusa. Lond. 

i Melted Potass. 

Take of 
Liquor of potass, one gallon. 

Evaporate the water in a ‘bright i iron vessel over the fire, un- 
til after the cessation of the boiling the potass melt. Pour } 
this out upon an iron plate into proper moulds. 


Kaui causticum. Dub. 
Caustic Kah. 


Take of 
Solution of caustic kali, any quantity. 

Evaporate it over the fire in a very clean iron vessel, until 
the ebullition having ceased, the saline matter, on increa~ § 
sing the heat, acne i aimnoee at rest inthe vessel. Let the J 
liquefied salt be poured out upon an iron-plate, and while 

it is congealing, be cut into proper pieces, which are im- 
mediately to be put into a well-closed phial. | 

During the evaporation, let the operator avoid the drops 
spirted up. : 
THE principal thing to be attended to in this operation, is ] 

to conduct the evaporation so rapidly that the ley shall not 

absorb any carbonic acid from the atmosphere. As long as 
any water of-solution remains, the ebullition is evident, and 
the evaporation is to be continued until it cease. ‘The heat 
is then to be increased a little, which renders the potass per- 


fectly fluid, and gives it the appearance of an oil, when it is_ \ 


ready to be poured out, either on a polished plate, as direet- 
ed by the colleges, or into iron moulds, such as are used for 
the me'ted nitrate of silver. 

Medical use-—Potass is only used as a caustic, or to form 
solutions of a known strength ; and even its use as a caustic 
is inconvenient, from its being so quickly affected by the air, 
and from its rapid deliquescence, which renders it apt | to 


spread. 


PoTASSA CUM CALCE; olim CAUSTICUM COMMUNE MiTiIUS. Ed. 
_ Potass with Lime ; formerly Milder Common Caustic. 
Take of 

Solution of potass, any quantity. 

Evaporate it in a covered iron vessel till one-third remains ; 
then mix it with as much new slaked and powdered lime 
as will bring it to the consistence of pretty solid pap, which 
is to be bas te in a vessel closely stopped. 
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- basic Lond. 

Fake of — | 

‘Liquor of potass, three pints ; 

Fresh quick lime, one pound. | phnad 
soil down the liquor to one pint, then add the lime pre evious- 
dy slaked, and mix them Late topg asi 


KALI CAUSTICUM CUM CALCE. Dub. 

Caustic Kali with Lame. 
Lvaporate solution of caustic kali to one-third, then add as 
| much fresh burnt lime, in powder, as will forn a sufficient- 
| ly thick mass, which is to be kept in a well-closed vessel. 


Tux addition of the lime in these preparations renders 
hem less apt to-deliquesce, more easily managed as a caus- 
ce, and milder in their operation than fused potass. 


SUBCARBONAS Potassm. Ed. 

_ Subcarbonate of Potass.. 

Let impure subcarbonate of potass be heated red hot in a 
crucible. Triturate it with an equal weight of water, after 
| the faeces have subsided, pour the liquor into a very clean 
| iron pot, and boil to dryness, stirring assiduously towards 
| the end is the process, to prevent it “sticking to the vessel. 


SUBCARBONAS KALI. Dub. 

Subcarbonate of Kali. 

‘ake of 

| Potashes in coarse powder, 
Cold water, each six pounds. 

th them by trituration, and macerate them for a week i in a 
wide vessel, with occasional agitation. Tilter the ley, and 

- evaporate it to dryness, in a very clean iron vessel. To- 
wards the end of the evaporation, stir the saline mass con- 
stantly with an iron spatula. When thus reduced to coarse 
powder, keep it in close. vessels. 

3efore the ashes are dissolved in the water, if they be not 

sutiieatly pure, roast them in a crucible till they become | 

white . 


Potassz% suBcarBonas. Lond. 
Subcarbonate of Potass. 
lake of 
Impure potashes, in powder, three pounds ; 
‘Boiling water, three pints and a half. RO on! 
Dissolve the potashes in the water; and filter, then pour it in- 
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to a bright; iron vessel, and evaporate the water by a gentle 
heat until the liquor become thick ; ; then, having removed 
it from the fire, stir it constantly with an iron PPE un- 
til the salt become granulated. 

A subcarbonate of potass may be prepared in the same: 
manner from Tartar, previously burnt till it becomes of an 
ash colour. | 


SUBCARBONAS POTASSE PURISSIMUS. Ld. 
Pure Subcarbonate of Potass. 

Take of 
Impure supertartrate of potass, any quantity. 

Wrap it up in moist bibulous paper, or put it into a cruci- 
ble, and burn it into a black mass, by placing it among 
live coals. Having reduced this mass to powder, expose 
it in an open crucible to the action of a moderate fire till 
it become white, or at least of an ash-grey colour, taking 
care that itdonot melt. Then dissolve it in warm water ; 
strain the liquor through a linen cloth, and evaporate it in 
a clean iron vessel, diligently stirring it, towards the end | 
of the process, with an iron spatula, to prevent it from stick- 
ing to the bottom of the vessel. A very white salt will re- 
main, which is to be left a little longer on the fire, till the }] 
bottom of the vessel becomes almost red. Lastly, when the jj 
salt is grown cold, keep it in glass vessels, well stopped. 


Karr E TARTARO. Dub. . 
Kali from Tartar. 

Take of 
Crystals of tartar, any quantity. 

Heat them to redness in a silver crucible, loosely covered, 
until they cease to emit fumes. Reduce the mass which 
remains, to coarse powder, and roast it for two hours in the 
same crucible, uncovered, stirring it frequently. Boil this 
in twice its weight of water, for a quarter of an hour, and | 
after the liquor has become pure, pour it off. Repeat this. } 
three times, 

Filter the mixed leys, and evaporate them in a silver bason. 

While the salt which remains is drying, granulate it by fre- 
quent agitation, and.then heat it to a dull red. ‘Take it J 
out of the vessel before it is quite. cold, and. keep it in well- 
stopped phials.' — | 
THERE is great confusion in the nomenclature of the “ei 

line carbonates. So long as taste, and the effect upon ve- 


getable colours, were considered as tests of neutralization, i 
. i 
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Potassa. 
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| carb. 
Sodz subcarb. 
carb. 
Ammonia. — 
subcarb. 
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-carbonas. 
Magnesia. 
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| duce certain. 


mines the nomenclature. 
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Kali causticum. 


carb. 





Sodz carb. 


Amm. caustica. 





— carb. 
Calx. 

Creta. 
Magnesia usta. 


—_—— carbonas. |Magnesia. 
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Ammonia. 
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potashes, salt of tartar, and barilla, were considered as ha- 
ving alkaline properties; and these were even obvious 
Ithough a larger quantity of carbonic acid was combined ; 
but since the atomic doctrine has become well known, the- 
Bnumber of primes of alkali and acid in combination deter- 
mine ! The following table shews that 
ithe chemical nomenclature coincides with that of London 
and Edinburgh in regard to lime and magnesia only, and 
gwith Dublin in regard to potass, soda, and ammonia. As 
jthe term carbonate is quite ambiguous, I shall often avoid 


Chemicai. 
Potassa. 
carb. 
: bicarb. 
Sodze carb. 
— bicarb. 











carb. 
Calx. . 
carb. 


Magnesia. 





carb. 


The potass of commerce we have already shewn to contain 
ja considerable proportion of foreign salts. 
| directed by the colleges, it is purified from those which are 
|crystallizable ; and, though it still contains muriate of po- 
|tass and silica, it is sufficiently pure for the purposes of medi- 
icine. Mr Phillips says, when prepared from pearl ash it con- 
‘sists of about 26 carbonic acid, 71 potash and water, 2’ mu- 
‘riate of potash, and | sulphate of potash, and a little silica. 
The purest subcarbonate of potass, in common use, is that» 
obtained by incinerating crude tartar, as all the substances 
/it contains, except the potass, are decomposed by the heat. 
The tartaric acid and colouring matter are destroyed, and 
part of the carbonic acid, which is formed, unites with the 


By the process 


The proportions of acid and alkali are variable; but by 
modern chemists its constitution is said to be of one propor- 
tional of carbonic acid 2'7, and one of potassa 45, and there- 
fore. it has been called the Carbonate of potassa. But this 
}change in nomenclature must be very cautiously received, 
| as its propriety is doubtful, and the confusion it will intro-— 
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Pharm. use.—It is used in many preparations; dissolved 
in the liquor potasse subcarbonatis; decarbonated, in. the 
liquor potassz ; combined in the acetate, sulphate, tartrate, 
and sulphuret of potass; liquor arsenicalis et ferri alka- | 
lini; decoctum aloes comp.; mistura et pilule ferri comp.; } 
to dephlegmate spirits, and to precipitate subcarbonate of 
magnesia, and to separate spiritus amOMs et sp. amm. 
aromaticus. 

It is incompatible also with many substances, both chemi- 
cals and galenicals. The former are well known; it, neu-. 
tralizes acids and acidulous salts; it decomposes salts of so- 
da, ammonia, lime, magnesia, alumina, antimony, copper, 
iron, mercury, lead, silver, and zinc. It causes no  preci- 
pitate in solution of tartrate of iron. Its action upon ga- 
lenicals has not been so much studied, but it renders resi- 
nous and oily principles in general more soluble ; it deepens 
the colour of all brown a red colouring matters, and it 
renders all the active alkaline principles, as morphia, quinia, 
and the astringent principle, insoluble. 

Medical use.—Subcarbonate of potass is frequently. em- 
ployed in medicine, in conjunction with other articles, parti- 
cularly for the formation of saline neutral draughts and mix- 
tures; but it is used also by itself, in doses from three or 
four grains to fifteen or twenty; and it frequently operates 
as a powerful diuretic, particularly when aided by proper 
dilution. 


Liquor POTASSE SUBCARBONATIS. | Lond,’ 
Solution of Subcarbonate of Potass. 
Take of 
Subcarbonate of potass, one pound ; 
Distilled water, twelve fluidounces. 
Dissolve the subcarbonate of potass in the water, and filter 


through paper. 


AQUA SUBCARBONATIS KALI. Dub. 
Solution of Subcarbonate of Kali. 
Take of 
Subcarbonate of kali any quantity. 
Eis it in a wide glass funnel, whose throat is obstructed : 
with a rag. Set this in a cellar, that the salt may. deli- 
quesce in the moist air. Let the solution be ener ins a 


vessel placed under it. 
Tuer preparation of the Dublin College i is the old Oleum 
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tartari per deliquium, and is a solution of sesquicarbonate on 
carbonate of potass in a variable quantity of water; for, by 
exposure to the air, the subcarbonate attracts not only wa- 
ter, but carbonic acid. ‘The name of the London College 
expresses the nature of its preparation, which is nearly uni- 
form in point of strength. Dr Powell says, that the quan- 
tities ordered by the college will commonly give a solution 
jamounting to nearly 18 ounces in bulk; and Mr Phillips 
says its sp. gr. is nearly 1.446, 


Carsonas potassm. Ld. 
| Carbonate of Potass. 

Take of 

| Pure subcarbonate of potass, two parts ; 

| Water, three parts. 

Dissolve the subcarbonate in the water, and in a proper ap- 
| paratus pass through it a stream of carbonic acid gas. 
Filter the solution, when it ceases to absorb acid, and af- 
terwards evaporate with a heat not exceeding 180° Fah- 
renheit, so as to obtain crystals. 

Carbonic acid gas is easily obtained from equal weights of 
carbonate of lime in powder and of sulphuric acid diluted 
with much water. 


Porass® carRBonas. Lond. 
Carbonate of Potass. 

|Take of , 

| Liquor of subcarbonate of potass, a gallon. 

| ‘Transmit a stream of carbonic acid gas through the liquor 
| of subcarbonate of potass, put in a proper vessel, until it 
be completely saturated. Filter the liquor, and evaporate 
with a heat which must not exceed 120° Fahren. until 
crystals are formed. Pour off the liquor, and dry the 
crystals on bibulous paper. The carbonic acid for this 
process is easily obtained from white marble and dilute 
sulphuric acid. 


SuBcaRBONATE of potass is easily combined with another 
prime of carbonic acid, in three ways; 1sé, By exposing it, in 
solution, to the contact of the air for a considerable time; 
2d, Or more quickly by making a stream of carbonic acid 
gas, evolved from carbonate of lime by sulphuric acid, pass 
| through a solution of it; 3d, Or by heating it with carbonate 
| of ammonia, as proposed by Berthollet. 
| The last process is more expensive than the second, but 
it does not require any particular apparatus. 
2M 2 
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The Edinburgh College, in 1817, introduced into its Phar- 
macopceia the second process. ‘The London, in 1809, pre- 
scribed the last, but has:in 1825 exchanged it for the second, 
which both Mr Phillips and Mr Brande consider as pre- 
ierable. Mr Phillips, however, objects to the employment 
of sulphuric acid for disengaging the carbonic acid gas, from 
its forming an insoluble sulphate of lime on the surface of 
the marble, preventing its decomposition, and the difficulty 
of removing it after the operation, and recommends muria- 
tic acid diluted with twice its weight of water. But there is — 
great danger that the carbonic acid gas will in this case be 
contaminated with muriatic acid. ‘The next circumstance to 
be considered is the strength of the alkaline solution. The 
object to be obtained is, that there shall be enough of water 
to keep the whole bicarbonate formed in a state of solution, 
and that there shall not be more to prolong the evaporation. 
The Edinburgh College used two of alkali to three of -water ; 
the London College about 57 of alkali to 54 of water. Mr 
Brande and Mr Phillips recommend one of alkali to five of § 
water. Ifthe subcarbonate were perfectly pure and entire- 
ly converted into bicarbonate, this quantity would not be too 
much. By calculation 11 subearbonate should yield 12.625 
bicarbonate, which require 48.5 water to dissolve them. 
But Mr Brande tells us that the carbonate is prepared on 
the great scale by dissolving 100 lbs. of purified subcarbonate 
in 136 pints of water, which, when saturated with carbonic 
acid, yields from 28 to 30 lbs. of crystallized carbonate ; 50 
lbs. of subcarbonate are then added to the mother liquor, 
with a sufficient quantity of water to make up 136 pints, and 
the operation repeated. This is not far from the proportion 
of the Edinburgh College, and shews that in making chemi- 
cal calculations the quantity of the product is to be attended 
to as well as of the materials. 

This salt is without colour or smell, and ts searcely alka- 
line to the taste. It is soluble in four times its weight of 
distilled water, at a red heat loses half its carbonic acid, and 
at 212° its solution loses one-fourth. When fully saturated 
it causes no precipitate in a solution of sulphate of magnesia. 

Medical use.—The same as the subcarbonate, but it is more 
agreeable to the palate and stomach. 


' AQUA SUPERCARBONATIS POTASSEH. Ld. 
Solution of Supercarbonate of Potass. 
Vake.ofinex | ah 3 ( 
Water, ten pounds ; 
Pure subcarbonate of potass, one ounce. 
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Dissolve, and expose the solution to a stream of carbonic 
acid, arising from | ei ea) ey ebe 
.., Carbonate of lime in powder, 
‘Sulphuric acid, each three ounces ; TOE 
| ..-«~ Water, three pounds, gradually and cautiously mix- 
‘The chemical apparatus invented by Dr Nooth is well adapt- 
} ed for this preparation. But if a larger quantity of the 
liquor be required, an apparatus must be used capable of 
| giving sufficient pressure. 
The solution must be kept in well-corked vessels. 


a, ON, 







| As soon as the preparation is finished, the liquor should 
‘be, by a peculiar contrivance, drawn off into pint bottles, 
| which are to be well corked, wired down, and kept in a, cool 
} situation. It should be perfectly transparent, and have an 
| acidulous, not at all alkaline, taste; and, when poured out 
| of the bottles, it should sparkle. . | 

Med. use.—In this solution, carbonate of potass is com- 
| bined with excess of carbonic acid, by which means it is bet- 
| ter adapted for internal use, as it is rendered not only more 
| pleasant to the taste, but is less apt to offend the stomach. 
| [t has certainly been frequently of advantage in calculous 
| affections, but probably only in those instances in which; the 
| stone consists of uric acid, or urate of ammonia; for, al- 
| though supersaturated with carbonic acid, yet the affinity of 
_ that acid for potass is so weak, that it really operates as an 
| alkali. | 
| Six or eight ounces may be taken two or three times a- 
day. It in general proves powerfully diuretic, and some- 
| times produces transient inebriation. This last effect is as- 
‘cribed to the carbonic acid. | 


. AceETas porass&. Ed. 
| \ Aceiate of Potass. 
Take of 
Pure subcarbonate of potass, one pound ; 2 
Dilute acetic acid, a sufficient quantity. . 
Boil the subcarbonate in five pounds of acetic acid, and add 
more acid at different times, till on the watery part of the 
preceding quantity being nearly dissipated by evapora- 
tion, the new addition of acid ceases to raise any efferves- 
cence, which will happen when about twenty pounds of 
acid have been consumed. The mass is then to be slow- 
ly dried. . The impure salt remaining is to be melted with 


c=) 


’ 
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a gentle heat, for a short time, but no longer than neces- } 
sary, and afterwards dissolved in water, and filtered }) 
through paper. If the liquefaction has been properly | 
performed, the filtered liquor will be limpid; but if other- 

wise, of a brown colour. Afterwards evaporate this li- 

quor with a very gentle heat, in a very shallow glass ves- 

sel, so that on being removed from the fire it crystallizes. 

The acctate of potass ought to be kept in vessels very - 
closely stopped. 


Potass# aceras. Lond. 
Acetate of Potass. 
Take of 
Subcarbonate of potass, a pound and a half ; 
Strong acetic acid, two pints ; 
Distilled water, boiling, two pints. | | 
Add the acid previously mixed with the water to the sub- 
carbonate of potass, until it no longer cause effervescence, 
and filter the solution, which is to be evaporated first in 
a water-bath until the ebullition cease, and then exposed 
to a heat gradually increased until a pellicle form on the 
surface. ‘Take off the pellicle and dry it on bibulous pa- 
per. Renew the evaporation several times, and remove 
and dry the pellicles in the same way. 


ACETAS KALI. Dub. 
Acetate of Kali. 

Take of 
Subcarbonate of kali, any quantity. 

Add to it, at different times, about five times its weight of 
distilled vinegar, heated to a moderate temperature. 
When the effervescence shall have ceased, and the liquor 
is somewhat evaporated, add, at intervals, distilled vine- 
gar, until the mixture shall entirely cease to effervesce ; 
then evaporate to dryness; and having increased the fire 
a little, bring the saline mass cautiously into a state of fu- 
sion: Dissolve the salt, after it has cooled, in water : fil- 
ter the solution, and evaporate until, on removing it from 
the fire, it shall concrete into a crystalline mass, which 
should be very white. Put this, as quickly as possible, - 
into vessels accurately closed. 


Tuts used to be both a troublesome and expensive prepa- 
ration; for, when attempted to be made with distilled vine- 
Zar, and by simply evaporating to dryness, the salt has al- 
ways a dark unpleasant colour, which can neither be remov- 


/ 
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ed by repeated solution and crystallization, nor even by so- 
lution in alcohol. It is probable that the colour is owing to 
some foreign matter, which rises in distillation with the ace-~ 
tic acid, since, when acetic acid procured from the distilla- 
tion of an acetate is employed, a colourless solution is ob- 


tained.. But to whatever cause it be owing, the colour is 


| most effectually destroyed by fusing the salt. The heat ne- 


cessary to do this decomposes the colouring matter ; and on 


| dissolving the fused mass in water, and filtering the solution, 
| we find a fine light charcoal on the filter. But this fusion is 
| attended with considerable loss; for part of the acetic acid 


itself is decomposed. ‘To ascertain the exact saturation, lit- 


| mus and turmeric paper should be alternately employed. 
| Mr Phillips says, that rather more than 21 pints of distilled 
| vinegar, of 1.007, are required to saturate 18 ounces of sub- 
| carbonate of potass. The operator must be particularly 
| careful, in melting it, not to use a greater heat, nor keep it 
| longer liquefied, than what is absolutely necessary: a little 
| should be occasionally taken out, and put into water ; and, . 
| as soon as it begins to part freely with its black colour, the 
whole is to be removed from the fire. The exsiccation of 


the solution of the salt, after it has been fused, must be con- 
ducted very carefully, as it is exceedingly apt to be decom- 
posed, which would render a new solution and exsiccation 
necessary. 

The process of the London College is much simplified in 
consequence of the use of the pyrolignic acid, now officinal, 
which produces a white salt at once. It may be also men- 
tioned, that this salt may be prepared by the decomposition 
of acetates; for example, of the acetate of lime, by tartrate 
of potass. : 

Acetate of potass has asharp, somewhat pungent taste. It 
is deliquescent, and is soluble in about its own weight of wa- 
ter at 60°, but Mr Phillips says in half its weight at 40°. It 
is also, according to Dr Powell, soluble in alcohol in four 
times its weight. It is decomposed by the stronger acids ; 
by a decoction of tamarinds ; by the sulphates of soda and 
of magnesia; by muriate of ammonia; by the tartrate of so- 
da and potass; and by some metalline salts. Its acid is de- 
stroved by a high temperature. It consists of one propor- 
tional of acetic acid, 6.25 + one of potassa, 6, and two of 


“water, 2.25 = 14.5 acetate of potassa. 


Medical use.—Acetate of potass, however prepared, is a 
medicine of great efficacy, and may be so dosed and mana- 
ged as to prove either mildly cathartic, or powerfully diure- 
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tic: few of the saline deobstruents equal it in virtue.- The 
dose is from half a scruple to a drachm or two. A simple 
solution, however, of subcarbonate of potass in vinegar, with- 
out exsiccation, is not inferior, as a medicine, to the more 
expensive salt. Two drachms of the alkali, saturated with 
vinegar, have produced, in hydropic cases, ten or twelve 
stools, and a plentiful discharge of urine. 


SULPHAS potassm. Ed, 
7 Sulphate of Potass. 

Dissolve the acidulous salt, which remains after the distilla- - 
tion of nitrous acid, in warm water, and having removed 
the superfluous acid by adding carbonate of lime in pow- 
der, set it aside until the faeces subside. Then evaporate 


the decanted solution, after being filtered, so that it ery- 
stallize. | | 


Porass& sutpuas. Lond. 

7 Sulphate of Potass. 

Take of | : 

The salt which remains after the distillation of nitric acid, 

two pounds ; 
Boiling water, two gallons. ' | 
Mix them so as to dissolve the salt, and then add as much 
subcarbonate of potass as will saturate the excessive acid. 
Then boil to a pellicle, and, after filtration, set it aside to 


crystallize. Decant off the liquor, and dry the crystals on 
blotting paper. 


SULPHAS KALI. Dub. 
_ Sulphate of Kali. 

Let the salt which remains after the distillation of nitrous 
acid be reduced to powder, and dissolved in a sufficient 
quantity of boiling water. Addas much potash as will sa- 
turate the superfluous acid. Let the filtered liquor be eva- 

_ porated with a very gentle heat, that’ it may crystallize. 


Tuis salt is very seldom prepared directly, as it may be 
obtained from the residuum of many other preparations, by 
simple solution and crystallization; for so strong is the affini- 
ty between sulphuric acid and potass, that they scarcely ever 
meet without combining to form this salt. All the sulphates, 
except that of baryta, are decomposed by potass and most of 
its combinations ; and reciprocally, all the compounds of po- 
tass are decomposed by sulphuric acid and most of its combi- 
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nations ; and in all these decompositions, sulphate of potass 
} is one of the products. | | Teren 
| The greatest part of the sulphate of potass of commerce 1s 
-obtained from the residuum of the distillation of sulphate of 

j iron with nitrate of potass, by lixiviating it, supersaturating 
ithe solution with carbonate of potass, filtering it boiling hot, 
| and allowing it to crystallize. The liquor remaining after 
| the precipitation of magnesia is also a solution of sulphate‘of 
| potass. It is likewise got in considerable quantities from the 
| residuum remaining in the retort, after the distillation of ni- 
| trous acid, and the London and Dublin Colleges have given 
| directions for obtaining it, in this way, by simply saturating 
| the excess of acid with subcarbonate of potass. The Edin- 
| burgh College saturates the excess of acid by lime, and re- 
| jects the sulphate of lime formed; and Mr Phillips says it is 
/ more economical, as the sulphate of potass is not so valuable 
-as the subcarbonate of potass used to make it. 
|- Sulphate of potass forms small, transparent, very hard 
| crystals of different forms, generally aggregated in crusts, 
| and permanent in the air. It has a bitter taste, is slowly 
soluble in water, requiring 16 waters at 60°, and 4 at 212°. 
It is not soluble in alcohol. It decrepitates when thrown on 
live coals, and melts in a red heat. pa 

It is an anhydrous salt, and consists of 5 dry sulphuric 
acid, and 6 of potassa, = 11 sulphate of potassa. It is de- 
composed by the barytic salts; by the nitrates and muriates 
of lime and of strontia; by the tartrates partially ; and by 
the salts of mercury, silver, and lead. 

Medical use.—Sulphate of potass, in small doses, as a scru- 
ple, or half a drachm, is an useful aperient ; in larger ones, 
as four or five drachms, a mild cathartic, which does not 


pass off so hastily as the sulphate of soda, and seems to ex- 
tend its action farther. ! 


Porass& suprrsuLpHas. Lond. 

Supersulphate of Potass, 

Take of mick neuen : 
The salt which remains after the distillation of nitric acid, 

two pounds; — 
Boiling water, four pints. | 

Mix, dissolve the salt, and filter. Then boil down the solu- 
tion to one-half, and set it aside to crystallize. Pour off 
the liquid, and dry the crystals on blotting paper. | 
Turs salt is acid to the taste, reddens vegetable blues, and 
effervesces with alkaline carbonates. Mr Philips found, 
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that 100 grains required 25 of dried subcarbonate of soda } 
for saturation. Its preparation, however, is attended with |) 
some difficulty. When the residual salt is dissolved in only 
about an equal weight of water, Mr Phillips found it depo- 
site, on cooling, supersulphate of potass, without any ap- 
pearance of pellicle: but if the solution be evaporated to a 
pellicle, according to the former directions of the college, 
the whole concretes into a solid mass; and when the solu- 
tion is not sufficiently concentrated, the crystals obtained are 
‘sulphate of potass. This salt was formerly called Sal enia- 
um and Tartarus vitriolatus acidus. It is soluble in two wa- 
ters at 60°, and less than one at 212°. It consists of 11 
parts of sulphate of potass, and 5 sulphuric acid, 2.25 water, 
=: 18:25, iti 
It is used in its unrefined state by silversmiths, and is re- 
commended by Lowitz for preparing acetic acid, by decom- 
posing acetate of soda. It isa valuable medicine, as it en- 
ables us to give sulphuric acid in combination with an ape- 
rient salt, and is less disagreeable and more soluble than the 
neutral sulphate. 


SULPHAS POTASSH CUM SULPHURE. Lid. 
Sulphate of Potass with Sulphur. 
Take of 

Nitrate of potass in powder ; 

Sublimed sulphur, of each equal parts. if 
Mingle them well together, and inject the mixture, by little 

and little at a time, into a red hot crucible; the deflagra- 

tion being over, let the salt cool, after which it is to be put 
into a glass vessel well corked. 

Tus is a very expensive process, as the product amounts 
to only about four-tenths of the materials employed. At each 
projection the mixture melts, the sulphur floats like a brown 
oil on the surface of the nitre, and burns with a blue or in- 
tense white flame, giving out sulphurous acid fumes in abun- 
dance. The residuary mass consists of a white friable mass, 
intermixed apparently with undecomposed sulphur; and 
when triturated together, it forms a pale yellowish-white 
powder. | 

The constitution of this salt is not well ascertained. It 
has generally been considered as sulphate of potass with a 
little sulphur mixed with it. If it were so, the process is ab- 
surdly extravagant; but that this is not its constitution 1s 
proved by its being soluble in water, without leaving any un- 
dissolved sulphur, and forming a yellowish solution. It ex- 
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| hales during solution a sulphureous smell, and its taste is 
} manifestly sulphureous. It is more soluble than sulphate of 
| potass. The crystals are generally brilliant quadrilateral 
prisms with an acute rhombic base; but this is also one of 
4 the forms of sulphate of potass. It precipitates muriate of 
| barytes; and the addition of sulphuric acid neither throws 
| down sulphur, nor evolves a sulphureous smell. Neverthe- 
less it does not seem to be identical with sulphate of potass, 
}and therefore its Edinburgh name, Swlphas potasse cum 
| sulphure, and the mode of preparation proposed by some, 
| of simply triturating these substances together, are manifest- 
ly incorrect. In its medical effects and exhibition, it agrees 
| with sulphureous mineral waters, which contain a proportion 
of neutral salt. . , 


; TarTras porassm. Ld. 

| Lartrate of Potass. 

| Take of 

| . Subcarbonate of potass, one part; i 
Supertartrate of potass, three parts, or as much as may be 

sufficient ; | 
Boiling water, fifteen parts. 

To the subcarbonate of potass, dissolved in the water, gra- 
dually add the supertartrate of potass in fine powder, as 
long as it raises any effervescence, which generally ceases 
before three times the weight of the carbonate of potass has 

_ been added ; then strain the cooled liquor through paper ; 
and, after due evaporation, set it aside to crystallize. 


| Potass® TARTRAS. Lond. 

fgets Larirate of Potass. 

_ Take of 

_. Subcarbonate of potass, sixteen ounces ; 

Supertartrate of potass, three pounds ; 
Boiling water, one gallon. 

Dissolve the subcarbonate of potass in the water, then add 
the supertartrate of potass in powder, until it cease to ex- 
cite effervescence. Filter the liquer through paper. Then 
evaporate until a pellicle be formed, and set it aside to 
crystallize. Pour off the liquor, and dry the crystals on 
blotting paper. 


TArtTrRAS KALi. Dub. 
Lartrate of Kali. 
Take of 


Subcarbonate of kali, one pound ; 
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Crystals of tartar, in very fine powder, two pounds and a 
half, or as much as will saturate the kali; 
Boiling water, a gallon. 7 | | af 
Gradually add the tartar to the subcarbonate of kali dissolved 
in the water ; strain the liquor through paper, evaporate 
it, and let it crystallize by cooling. ase: eeu 
THE tartaric acid is capable of uniting with potass in two 
proportions, forming in the one instance a neutral, and in the 
other an acidulous salt... The latter is an abundant produc- 
tion of nature; but it is easily converted into the former, by 
saturating it with potass, or by depriving it of its’ excess of 
acid. It is by the former method that the colleges direct 
tartrate of potass to be prepared ; and the process is quite 
simple. ‘The evaporation must be conducted :in an earthen 
vessel, for iron discolours the salt. It is easily crystallized, 
and the crystals become moist in the air. - We have here a 
striking example of the change produced upon the form of 
crystals, by saturating the excessive acid of a super-salt, the 
primitive form of the supertartrate being a rectangular oc- 
tohedron, and of the tartrate a rectangular tetrahedral prism. 
It has an unpleasant bitter taste. Its constitution is acid 
16.5, potass 6, water 2.25=16.5. It is soluble in four parts 
of cold water, and still more soluble in boiling water, and it 
is also soluble in alcohol. It is totally or partially decom- 
posed by all acids. On this account it is improper to join it 
with tamarinds, or other acid fruits ; which is too often done 
in extemporaneous practice. It is also totally decomposed by 
lime, baryta, strontia, and magnesia, partially by the sul- 
phates of potass, soda, and magnesia, and by the muriate of 
ammonia. | ca 
Medical use.—In doses of a scruple, half a drachm, or a 
drachm, this salt is a mild, cooling aperient: two or three 
drachms commonly loosen the belly ; and an ounce proves 
pretty strongly purgative. It has been particularly recom- 
mended as a purgative for maniacal and melancholic patients. 
It is an useful addition to the purgatives of the resinous kind, 
as it promotes their operation, and at the same time tends to 
correct their griping quality. , 


SUBCARBONAS sop&. Ed. 
Subcarbonate of Soda. 
Take of 
Impure subcarbonate of soda, any quantity. 
Bruise it; then boil in water till all the salt be dissolved. 
Strain the solution through paper, and evaporate it in an 
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iron vessel, so that after it has cooled the salt may cry- 
stallize. 


Dub. 

} Take of 

Barilla, in powder, bent pounds ; 

| Water, two gallons. 7 

1 Boil the barilla in the water, in a covered vessel, for two 

| hours, agitating it from time to time. Strain dae liquor, 

and boil the barilla which remains, after triturating it again 

with an equal quantity of water. ‘This may be repeated 

a third time. Evaporate the leys, filtered and mixed, in 

a wide iron vessel, to dryness, taking care that the saline 

mass remaining be not again liquefied by too great a de- 

gree of heat, and agitate it with an iron spatula, until its 

colour become white. Lastly, dissolve it in boiling water ; 

| and, after due evaporation, let it crystallize by slow refri- 

| geration. The crystals will be purer, if before each boil- 

~ ing the barilla be exposed to the air for some time. It 
should be crystallized when the air is at the freezing tem- 

_ perature, and in a liquor whose specific gravity is 1220. 

| Ifthe salt be not pure, repeat the solution and crystalliza- 

| tion. | 


SOD SUBCARBONAS. Lond. 

Subcarbonate of Potass. 

_ Take of 

_ Impure soda in powder, one pound ; 
Boiling distilled water, four pints. 

Boil the soda in the water for half an hour, and filter. Eva- 
porate the solution to two pints, and set it aside to crystal- 
lize. ‘Throw away the residuary liquor. 


TueEse directions are principally intended for the purifi- 
cation of the Spanish barilla, which is a fused mass, consist- 
ing, indeed, principally of carbonate of soda, but also con- 
taining charcoal, earths, and other salts. ‘The two first causes 
of impurity are easily removed by solution and filtration, and 
the salts may be separated by taking advantage of their dif- 
ferent solubility in cold and in hot water. But the prepara- 
tion of carbonate of soda, by the decomposition of sulphate 
of soda, has now become a manufacture, and is carried to 
such perfection, that its further purification is almost unne- 
cessary for the purposes of the apothecary. 

Its constitution is one prime acid, 2.75, one prime soda, 4, 
and ten primes water, 11.25=18. 
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SoD SUBCARBONAS ExsiccaTa. Lond. 
Dried Subcarbonate of Soda. 
Take of 
Subcarbonate of soda, one pound. 
Apply a boiling heat to the subcarbonate of soda in a clean 
iron vessel, until it be perfectly exsiccated, stirring it con- 
tinually with an iron spatula. Lastly, reduce it to powder. 


CARBONAS Sop SICcATUM. Dyb, 
Dried Carbonate of Soda, 


Liquefy over the fire, crystals of carbonate of soda, in a sil- 
ver crucible, and then, increasing the heat, stir the lique- 
fied salt, until, by the consumption of the water, it become 
dry. dd ali 

Riatied it to fine powder, and keep it in cldse vessels, 
SUBCARBONATE of soda, deprived of its water of crystalli- 

zation, 1s a very excellent remedy, for which we are indebted 

to Dr Beddoes; he desires it to be prepared by simply ex- 
posing the pounded crystals before the fire. By simple dea- 
quescence, crystallized carbonate of soda loses more than 
half its weight, and falls down into a fine permanent powder. 

Whenever soda is prescribed in the form of pills, the dea- 

quesced carbonate is to be used, as, when made of the crys- 

tallized salt, they crack, and fall to pieces by the action of 
the air upon them. , | 

Medical use.—Dr Beddoes first recommended the powder 
of effloresced soda, in calculous complaints, as a substitute 
for the supercarbonated alkaline waters, when these produ- 
ced giddiness, or were too expensive ; but its use has since 
been extended much farther; and it is found to be not. only 
an excellent antacid, but seems almost to possess specific 
virtues in affections of the urinary organs. One or two scru- 
ples may be given, in the course of the day, in the form of 
powder, or in pills made up with soap and some aromatics. | 


CaRBONE sopas. Ed. 
Take of 
Subcarbonate of soda, two parts; 
Water, three parts. OORT: 
Dissolve the salt in the water, and pass through it a stream 
of carbonic acid gas, until it cease to be absorbed. | F ilter 
the liquor, and evaporate with a heat not’ exc eding 180, 


so that it form a crystalline mass. | 
Carsonic acid is most easily obtained from equal weights of 
Bs 
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- carbonate of lime in powder, and of sulphuric acid diluted 
with much water. : 


Sop caRBonaAs. Lond. 
eee Carbonate of Soda. 

} Take of 
| .Subcarbonate of soda, one pound ; 

Distilled water, three pints. sat de 
| Dissolve the subcarbonate of soda in. the distilled, water ;. 
} then transmit carbonic acid gas through the liquor placed 
in a proper vessel, until it be fully saturated, and set it. 
aside to crystallize. Wrap the crystals up in bibulous, 
paper; compress and dry them. Evaporate the remain- 
ing liquor, taking care that the heat do not exceed 120, 
until fresh crystals are formed. Compress these in the 
same manner, and dry. 


_ Tus salt, which, Dr Thomson says, is easily prepared by. 
| suspending a saturated solution of subcarbonate of soda in a 
§ distiller’s fermenting tun, bears the same relation to the sub- 
§ carbonate of soda that the carbonate of potass does to its 
| subcarbonate. Its constitution is two primes of acid 5.5, 
} one of soda 4, and one of water 1.125=10.625. By heat it 
jis readily converted into the carbonate or sesquicarbonate, 
| which is found native in hard striated masses in the province 
| of Sukena in Africa, and is called Trona. 

_ The crystals of bicarbonate of soda are white, semi- 
| transparent, and permanent. ‘Their taste is still alkaline, 
| and at 64° its solubility in water is 9.33 parts in 100. | 

| Medical use.-—The bicarbonate is used for effervescing 
| draughts and mixtures, and the sesquicarbonate is manufac- 
tured for the use of soda-water makers. 


AQUA SUPERCARBONATIS SODEH. Ld. 
Solution of Supercarbonate of Soda. 


Take of | 
Water, ten pounds ; 
Subcarbonate of soda, two ounces. 
Dissolve and pass through it a stream of carbonic acid gas 
arising from : 
Powder of carbonate of lime; 
Sulphuric acid, of each three pounds ; : 
Water, three pounds, gradually and cautiously mixed. 
Nooth’s apparatus is well adapted for this process. But ifa 
larger quantity of this solution be required, an apparatus 
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must be used capable of furnishing sufficient pressure. — 
The liquor should be kept in well-corked vessels. 


By supersaturating soda with carbonic acid, it is rendered 
_more agreeable to the palate, and may be taken in larger 
quantities, without affecting the stomach. This is now in — 
common use as a cooling beverage, under the title of soda- 
water; and it may not be unnecessary to mention, that its 
place cannot be at all supplied by what is sold as soda pow- _ 
der, which is not a supercarbonate of soda, but merely a mix- — 
ture of salts, which effervesces on being dissolved. Indeed, 
one moment’s reflection must shew the impossibility of redu-_ 
cing to a solid form, a salt which cannot exist in solution, 
except under very great pressure. 


PuospuHas sopm. Ed. 
Phosphate of Soda. 

Take of | 
Bones burnt to whiteness, and powdered, ten pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, six pounds ; 

Subcarbonate of soda, a sufficient quantity. 

Mix the powdered bones with the sulphuric acid in an earthen 
vessel, then add the water, and mix again; add nine pounds : 
of water: then place the vessel in a vapour bath, and di- 

_ gest for three days; after which, dilute the mass with nine 
pounds more of boiling water, and strain the liquor through 
a strong linen cloth. Lastly, pour over the mass boiling 
water, until the whole phosphoric acid be washed out. Set 
by the strained liquor, that the impurities may subside ; 
decant the clear solution, and evaporate it to nine pounds. 
To this liquor poured from the impurities, and heated in — 
an earthenware vessel, add subcarbonate of soda, dissol-. 
ved in warm water, until the effervescence cease. Filter, . 
and set it aside to crystallize. ‘To the liquor that remains 
after the-crystals are taken cut, add _a little subcarbonate 
of soda, if necessary, so as to saturate exactly the phos-. 
phoric acid; and dispose the liquor, by evaporation, to 
form crystals, as long as it will furnish any. _ Lastly, the 
crystals are to be kept in a well-closed vessel. 


Dub. 
Take of : 
Burnt bones, in powder, five pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, three pounds and a half, by weight. ry 
Mix the powder, in an earthen vessel, with the sulphuric acid; 
gradually add five pints of water, and agitate the mixture; 
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digest for three days, adding, from time to time, more wa- 
ter, to prevent the mass from becoming dry, and continue 
the agitation: then ‘add five pints of boiling water, and 
strain through linen, pouring on boiling water repeatedly, 
until all the acid be washed out. Set aside the strained li- 
. quor until the feeces subside, from which pour it off; and 
reduce, by evaporation, to one-half: then add, of carbonate 
of soda, (dissolved in a sufficient quantity of warm water,) 
three pounds ten ounces. Filter; and by alternate. eva- 
poration and cooling, let it form crystals, which are to be 
kept in a well-closed vessel. | : 
if the salt be not sufficiently pure, dissolve and crystallize it 
again. 
Tue first part of this process consists in destroying the 
yelatin of the bones, by the action of heat. When burnt to 
perfect whiteness, they retain their form, but become friable, 
und consist of phosphate of lime, mixed with a very little car- 
sonate of lime and carbonate of soda. In performing this 
gart of the process, we must take care not to heat the bones 
to a bright red, as by it they undergo a kind of semi-fusion, 
ind become less soluble. ‘The complete combustion of the 
sharcoal is facilitated by the free contact of the air; we must 
herefore bring every part, in succession, to the surface, and 
streak the larger pieces. | | 
In the second part of the process, the phosphate of lime is 
lecomposed by the sulphuric acid. ‘This decomposition is, , 
10wever, only partial. ‘The sulphuric acid combines with — 
yart of the lime, and forms insoluble sulphate of lime. «The 
Ihosphoric acid, separated from that portion of lime, imme- 
liately combines with the rest of the phosphate of lime, and 
orms biphosphate of lime, which is not further decompo- 
sable by sulphuric acid. eT OPT , 
_ The biphosphate of lime, thus formed, is soluble in water; 
ut, as the sulphate of lime, with which it is mixed, con- 
sretes into a very solid mass, it is, in some measure, de- 
fended from the action of water. On this account, the whole 
mass is directed to be digested, for three days, in vapour, by 
which means it is thoroughly penetrated, and’ prepared for 
solution in the boiling water, which is afterwards poured on 
it. It is probably to render the subsequent solution easier, 
that Tkenard directs the bone-ashes to be made with water 
into a thin paste (bowillé) before the sulphuric acid is add- 
ed to them. ‘ait nT : 
- Having thus got a solution of biphosphate of lime, it is 
next decomposed by subcarbonate of soda, dissolved in water. 
, : "ge 
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This decomposition, likewise, ‘is only partial, as it deprive 
the biphosphate of lime of its excess of acid only, ‘and r 
duces it to the state of phosphate. ‘The phosphate of lim« 
being insoluble, is easily separated by filtration, and the pho: 
phate of soda remains in solution. According te Thenarc 
the nicest point in the whole process is the determination « 
the proper quantity of carbonate of soda to'be added.’ A 
the phosphate of soda does not crystallize freely, unless ther 
bea slight excess of base, he directs that .a little more‘cai 
bonate of soda be added than what is merely sufficient t 
saturate the excess of acid in the biphosphate of ‘lime, bi 
not to continue the addition until it cease to produce an 
precipitate. We must also take care not to carry the ev: 
poration of the solution of phosphate of soda so far as to for! 
a pellicle; for it then concretes into an irregular mass, an 
does not form beautiful crystals. After each crystallization 
we must examine the liquor which remains, and, if it be acic 
or merely neutral, add to it a little of the solution. of carbe 
nate of soda. ike this way, ‘Thenard got from 2100 par‘ 
of bone-ashes, 700 of sulphuric acid, 667 of carbonate. « 
soda, and 885 of phosphate of soda. 

‘Mr Funcke, of Linz, has discovered a still more économ 
cal and expeditious method. It consists in saturating th 
excess of lime in calcined bones with diluted sulphuric acic 
and then dissolving the remaining phosphate of lime in nitri 
_ acid. To this solution he adds an equal quantity of sulphat 
of soda,«and then recovers the nitric acid by distillatior 
The phosphate of soda is then. separated from the sulpha 
of lime, by the affusion of water and crystallization. ba fe 

Phosphate of soda crystallizes inrhomboidal prisms, term: 
nated by three-sided pyramids. Its taste resembles that ¢ 
common salt. At 60° it is soluble in four parts of water, an 
_at 212° in two. , It efflorescesin the air. By heat, it under 
goes the watery fusion, and at last melts into a. white mas: 
It consists of 3.5 phosphoric acid, 4 soda, ‘and 13.5. wate 
of crystallization=21. It is decomposed by most of the sali 
having an earthy base. — 

Medical use. —Phosphate of soda was ‘introduces into th 
practice of physic by Dr George Pearson of London. 
possesses the same medical® qualities-as sulphate of /sod: 
and the tartrate of potass and. soda, being an exceller 
purgative, in the--quantity of an ounce or ten. drachms 
and it has the peculiar advantage over these two ‘salts, « ¢ 
being much less nauseous than they are. Its taste is extr' eme 
ly similar to that of common salt ariel, when given in a ba 
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on of gruel, or veal broth, ‘fade without salt, it is. scareely 
erceptible by the palate; and consequently it is well adapt- 
d_ for patients » whose stomachs are delicate, and who have 
n antipathy dgainst the other saline purges. The only ob- 
ction to its general use is the very great, difference between 
s price and that of the sulphate of soda and sulphate of 
lagnesia. — ie iain 


Murtas sopm siccatum. . Dub. : 
| Dried Muriate of Soda, ‘a 

| oe of het | 

» Muriate of soda, any quantity. 

oast it over the fire in an iron vessel, loosely covered, asey 
_it-cease to decrepitate,, agitating it "from time to time. ‘ty 


| By this process, the sea salt is reduced into the state in 
rhich, itis employed for the distillation: of muriaticacid. 
t not only. deprives. it entirely of any adhering and interpo= 
od water, but also destroys some colouring matter which 
_contains; for if we prepare muriatic acid from crystallized 
iuriate of soda, we, obtain a coloured muriatic acid, while 
ie decrepitated muriate furnishes a colourless, one. | 


ae: | _ SULPHAS sopm. id. 

Beh: say 4) / Sulphate of Soda. 

Se coaleee the Anidulons salt, which remains after me distill. 
| tion of muriatic acid, in water ;. and: having mixed pow- 
} dered chalk with it, to remove the superfluous acid, set it 
| aside: until the sediment subsides; ‘then strain through 
)paper the liquor decanted from ge and aT ane so 
| that it may eemneasl | age 


D tinue Sopm SULPHAS. Lond. en 
Ate of . | 
I The salt which remains len the distillation of muriatie 
acid, two pounds ; : + ale) 
Boiling water, two pints sa a Half. didi 
Dissolve the salt in the water, and: fd hs sii as ; much 
| subcarbonate of soda. as will saturate the excessive acid. 
| Evaporate until a pellicle appear, and, after filtering the 
I liquor, set it aside to crystallize,. Pour off the. NACE, and 
BY, the crystals on veri papel : 
Luh. ¥ 
Dissolve the salt, whieh remains ae the distillation of mu- | 
| riatic acid, 1 ina sufficient quantity of boiling water. Filter 
5 2n 2 . | 
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- the solution, and after due evaporation crystallize the sal 
by slow refrigeration. . 


‘Tue residuum of the process for preparing muriatic acic 
is an acidulous sulphate of soda, which is easily convertec 
into a neutral sulphate by neutralizing or removing the acic 
in excess. ‘The London College preserve the superabundan 
acid, by saturating it with carbonate of soda; the Edinburg] 
College get rid of it by saturating it with carbonate of lime 
with which it forms an insoluble sulphate of lime. In fact 
the price of sulphate of soda is so very small, that it is n 
economy to use carbonate of soda to saturate the superabun 
dant acid.” gists 

By far the greatest part of the sulphate of soda is obtainer 
from manufacturers, as a result of processes performed fo 
the sake of other substances, as in the preparation of muriat 
of ammonia, oxymuriatic acid, &c.. It may be economical 
ly obtained by making into a paste, with a sufficient qua 
tity of water, eight parts of burnt gypsum, five of clay, ani 
five of sea-salt. This mixture is burnt in a kiln or oven 
then ground to powder, diffused in a sufficient quantity of 
water, and, after being strained, is evaporated until it wil} 
form crystals of sulphate of soda. The mother water con} 
tains muriate of lime and alumine. MS: 

Sulphate of soda crystallizes in six-sided prisms, termina} 
ted by dihedral summits.. The crystals are often irregular} 
and their sides are usually channelled. ‘Their taste is at firs) 
salt, and afterwards disagreeably bitter. ‘They are solublf 
in 2.67 parts of water at 60°, and in 0.8 at 212°. In the ai 
they deaquesce and fall to powder. ‘They undergo the wal} 
- tery fusion, and, in a red heat, melt. They consist of 5 sulf 
‘phuric: acid; 4 soda, and. 11.25. water = 20.25; and whe 
dried at 700°, of 5 acid, ‘and 4 soda. It is decomposed bh} 
baryta and. potass, and salts containing these bases, and b 
the salts of silver, mercury and lead. 2 Lal 

Medical use-—Formerly this was the most common of th | 
saline purgatives, but it has been in a great degree super 
seded by the sulphate of magnesia. ‘Taken in doses of fror} 
half an ounce, to an ounce or more, it proves.a mild an | 
useful purgative; and in smaller doses largely diluted, a ser} 
viceable aperient and diuretic. It is commonly given in so} 
lution, but it may also be given in powder, after it has deal 
quesced. In this form the dose must be reduced to one hall ) 
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TARTRAS POTASSE ET SODE. Ed. 

| i Tartrate o Potass and Soda. 

1Take ita 

Subcarbonate of wide one part ; ; 

 Supertartrate of potass, three parts, or a =a quantity; 

Boiling water, fifteen parts. 

To the subcarbonate dissolved in the water, alia the super- 
_ tartrate in fine powder as long as it produces any efferves- 

# cence, which commonly ceases before three times the 

j weight of the subcarbonate be added. Then filter the li- 

} quor, after it is cold, through paper, and after due evapo- 

} ration set it aside to crystallize. 






TarraRas sopm ET KALI. Dub. 
i Tartrate of Soda and Kali. 
fs of : 

} . Carbonate of soda, twenty ounces; — , 
Crystals of tartar in very fine powder, two pounds; : 

| Distilled water, boiling, ten pints. 

BDissolve the subcarbonate of soda in the water, and edtdlcal 
ly add the crystals. of tartar; filter the liquor through 
~ paper ; evaporate, and set it aside to crystallize by slow 
cooling. : 


\ 
oh 


SoDA TARTARIZATA. Lond. 
oes Soda. 

"Take of 

| Subcarbonate of soda, twenty ounces ; 

Supertartrate of potass, in powder, two bounds: ; 

| Boiling water, ten pints. © 

| Dissolve ‘the subcarbonate of soda in the water, and gradual- 
| ly add the supertartrate of potass. Filter the. ‘solution 
through paper; evaporate until a pellicle be formed, and 
set it aside to crystallize. Pour off the liquor, and any, the 
crystals on blotting paper. 


THE tartaric acid, in several instances, is sepals of enter- 
ing into Samniadoh, at the same time, with two bases. In 
the present example, the second prime of acid of the super- 
tartrate of potass is neutralized with soda, and, in place of a 
mixture of tartrate of potass and tartrate of sd, each pos- 
sessing their own properties, there results a pal as salts having 
peculiar properties. 
| Mr Phillips found that. 18 parts of subearbonate of soda 
fwere sufficient to neutralize 24 of supertaytrate of potass, — 
which is conformable ve the aes of these salts. It 
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would therefore appear, that the Edinburgh College orders 
a great excess of crystals of tartar... The tartrate of potass 
and soda forms large and very regular crystals, in the form 
of prisms with eight sides, nearly equal, which are often di- 
vided longitudinally, almost,through their axis. It has a bitter 
taste. It is soluble in about five parts of ‘water,,and deaquesces | 
in the air. It is decomposed by the strong acids, which com-} 
bine with the soda, and separate supertartrate of potass, andj 
by baryta and lime, which form insoluble tartrates. . By heat} 
its acid is destroyed. | It consists of 14.25, tartrate of, potas, 
and 12.25 tartrate of soda, with 9 water, 

Medical use.—It was introduced into medical practice by 
M. Seignette, an apothecary at Rochelle, whose name it longh 
bore, and it is still very much employed as an excellent pur- 
gative salt. The dose is from’six to ten drachms. 


Agua AMMONIZ. Ld. — 
Water of Ammonia. 

Take of 
Muriate of ammonia, one _ pound ; 

- Quicklime, fresh burnt, one pound ane a half; 
- Distilled water, one pound ; 

: Water, nine ounces. 

Pour the water on the lime broken into bits, contained in an 
iron or earthen vessel, which is then to be covered up un-} 
til the slaked lime. Sool: Then having previously ground} 
the muriate into a very fine powder, mix it thoroughly with 
the lime, by triturating them together in a mortar, and im-} 
mediately put the mixture into a glass retort. Place the} 
retort in a sand-bath, and connect with it a receiver fur- 
nished with:a tube which is to be inserted almost to the} 
bottom ofa phial, containing the distilled water. But the 
phial should be only half filledios: | 

The fire is now to be kindled, and gradually cial ait 
the bottom of the sand pot begin to a red, = no more 
gat and liquor come over. 

ene AMMONIZ cAusticm. Dub. 
Water of Ceustt Ammonia. 

Take of | 

-Muriate of ammonia, sisigeeal ounces; 
' Lime, fresh burnt, two chaeigat ; 
Water, six pints. q 

Spainiie one pint of the water upon the ume, placea ina 
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stoneware vessel, and cover it up. Twenty-four hours af- 
-terwards, mix the salt with the lime, which will have 
crumbled to’ powder, taking care to avoid the. vapours. 
Then put the mixture into a retort, and pour upon it the 
rest of the water. Having previously agitated them, draw 
off, with a moderate heat, twenty ounces, by measure, of 
} liquor, into a. refrigerated receiver, having luted: carefully 
| the joining of the vessels. 

he specific gravity of this fie ake is to that of distilled water 
as 936 to 1000. 






eT Liovor ammMonix. Lond. 
Take of , : 
 Muriate of ammonia, eight ounces ; 

Fresh lime, six ounces; 

~ Water, four pints. : 
‘our a pint of the water upon the lime: then cover the ves- 
sel and set it aside for an hour; afterwards add the muriate 
of ammonia and the rest of the water previously heated to 
| ~ebullition, and cover up the vessel again. Filter the liquor 
| after it has cooled, and draw off by distillation twelve fluid- 
ounces of liquor af ammonia, into a receiver, whose tem- 
| perature does not exceed 50°. 
‘he specific gravity of liquor of ammonia is to that of water 
~as 0.966 to 1000. , 


‘In this process, the muriate of ammonia is decomposed by 
ithe lime, in consequence of its having a stronger affinity for 
imuriatic acid than ammonia has, and the ammonia is either 
distilled off along with water, or escapes in the form we gas. 
Ito be absorbed by water placed in the receiver. 
| It is absolutely necessary that the lime employed be very 
‘recently burnt, as the presence of carbonic acid would ren- 
der the ammonia partially carbonated. The lime is slaked 
before it is mixed with the muriate of ammonia, in order that 
the heat generated during the slaking may not decompose the 
muriate, which is the case ewheli they are mixed before adding 
the water. The proportion of lime to the sal ammoniac used 
by the colleges is very different, being as 3 to 2 by Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, and as 3 to 4 by Teoadow: 
The,additional more water than exists in the slaked lime 
is essential to the existence of the ammonia in a liquid form 
under the pressure of the atmosphere; for in itself it is a 
: ( 
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permanently elastic fluid *; but the colleges differ both in } 
the quantity added and the mode of conducting the process. 
_ » In the process directed in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, 
the ammonia is disengaged in the form of gas, and it is com- 
bined with a quantity of water equal only to the weight of 
the muriate of ammonia, by means of slight pressure in a_ 
pneumatic apparatus. By this process the whole ammonia | 
is condensed and obtained, and the water should be saturated } 
with it; but of this strength it is never sold in the shops, 
unless particularly desired, and, for common sale, it is always | 
diluted with a certain proportion of water. 7 
In the process adopted by the Dublin College, six times 
as much water is used as is sufficient to absorb all the am- 
monia; the excess is intended to render the decomposition 
slower and more manageable, and to keep the muriate of’ 
lime, which remains in the retort, in solution; for other- 
wise it concretes into a solid mass, adhering strongly to. the: 
bottom of the retort, very difficult to be washed out, and 
often endangering its breaking. | 
. The London process differs from that of Dublin, in em-_ 
ploying still more water, eight times as much as Edinburgh, | 
and in filtering the materials after they have been mixed. } 
By this means we keep out of the retort any undissolved 
lime, and the success of the process shews that the decom- > 
position takes place before the heat is applied, and that the — 
filtered solution must contain muriate of lime and ammonia, 
A very small degree of heat is sufficient for the distilla-_ 
tion in either case, and the whole ammonia arises with the 
first portion of water, and even partly before it. It is there- 
fore necessary that the vessels be very closely luted to\each 


* Ammonia consists of ] volume of nitrogen and 3 of hydrogen, or 3 of hydro-_ 
gen and 14 of nitrogen by weight. As a gas, it is perfectly transparent and 
colourless ; elastic; specific gravity 0.53125, air == 1; or 100 inches weigh 
18.0035 grains ; has a urinous and acrid odour, irritating the nostrils and eyes, © 
and an acrid and caustic taste; is irrespirable ; extinguishes flame; colours. | 
vegetable blues green ; and is decomposed by being transmitted through a red-hot 
tube, and by the electric spark, into its constituent gases; and by oxygen and | 
atmospheric air at a red heat; and by oxymuriatic acid (chlorine,) it is convert- 
ed into water and nitrogen gas. It is absorbed without change by porous bodies ; | 
it dissolves sulphur and phosphorus, and combines readily with water in all its , 
states. Water, at a mean temperature and pressure, is saturated by 670 times 
its volume of gaseous ammonia, is thereby increased in bulk, and acquires the_ | 
specific gravity of 0.875. Mr Faraday, by subjecting ammoniacal gas to a pres-_ 
sure of about 6.5 atmospheres at 50° compressed it into a colourless limpid 
liquid of 0.760. Ammonia combines with all the acids, forming neutral salts, 
and with some of the oxides. It is formed during the putrefactive fermentation. 
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other, to prevent it from escaping until water rise to con- 
Idense it. \ But this renders the utmost care necessary in the 
distillation ; for too sudden, or too great a heat, from the 
rapid disengagement of gas, or even the expansion of the 
Jair contained in the vessels, would endanger their bursting. 
} The different colleges have different methods of ascertain- 
ing that the process is: complete. ‘The Edinburgh, using no 
more water than is necessary to condense the gas, distil to 
dryness. ‘The London draw off 12 floz. from 8 ounces of 
sal ammonia, and the Dublin 20 floz. from 16. The strength ~ 
lis therefore very different ; the Edinburgh and Dublin ha- 
ving a sp. gr. of 0.936, and the London 0.960. 3 
}- Mr Phillips, although he allows the process of the Edin- 
burgh College to be more economical than that of the Lon- 
don, as 16 to 10, yet objects to it, that the quantity of 
lime is much too large, requiring large vessels; and that 
the mixture of the ingredients is a most pungent operation. 
Dr Hope admits the odour is unquestionably pungent, but. 
}that it may be, in a great measure, avoided by adroitness ; 
Jand contends that the excess of lime is in this instance par- 
Sticularly useful in accelerating the disengagement of the am- 
monia, and rendering a less elevation of temperature neces- 
Hsary. Mr Phillips, on repeating the process of the Edin- 
Hburgh College, obtained an aqua ammonie of sp. gr. 0.936, 
jand equivalent to 40.5 of strength; by the same process, 
}with the lime reduced to two-thirds of the quantity ordered, 
ithe mean strength was 40, which he therefore considered a 
igreat improvement. - | | fol 
| Dorfurt, Bucholz, and Van Mons, agree in recommend- 
Jing nearly the following process, which differs a little from 
that of the Edinburgh College. Slake 16 oz. of lime with 
Ja sufficient quantity of water to form a thick paste; put it 
into a cucurbit, and add 16 oz. of sal ammoniac; lute on the 
I capital, furnished with a bent tube, reaching to the bottom 
| of a receiver containing 24 oz. of water, and draw off 24 02., 
i which is known by the solution filling the space of 48 oz. 
} previously marked on the receiver, and keep it in phials 
: perfectly closed, by dipping their necks when corked in 


} melted wax. 
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Table ih tite Cutttnbites of Real or Gaseous innsilles in solutions 
of di ap went Speniiie ih ieieie { Dalton. y,. 


Specific. Ha teh of ammo- ) Grains of ammo- Boiling point Volumes of gas 
Gravity.| nia in 100 water | nia in 100 grains of the liquid. jcondensed in 
'| grain measures of | of ig: oa 





paid. bh Pug! Fair. scale. lof ee 

8d 30. 35.3 26° | 

86 ao. | 32.6 38 
phoKy 26 , 2069 90 
88 24: 27.3 62 

89 22 24.7 TA 

90 20 22.2 86 
Bl 18 19.8 98 

92 LG! y a: 17.4 100 

,93 14 15.1 422) 

94 12 12.8 134 

ID, 10 10.5 | 146 

36 8 8.3 158 
Oe 6 6.2 iy A73 

nog 4, 25 paabeey 3a maga 

99 4 2: SSE GES oy 


~ Sir Humphry Davy’s results were somewhat different. He | 
found 100 parts of sp. gr. 0.875, to contain 32.5 of ammo- | 
nia; of sp. gr. 0.9054, "25, 37; and of sp. gr. 0. 9692, 9.5 of | 
ammonia. 

Liquid ammonia is perfectly limpid and ealatitsed, ver y 
volatile ; has a pungent urinous smell, and’a caustic urinous 
taste. It forms a white soapy liniment when mixed with fix- 
ed oil. 

Water of ammonia decomposes many of the earthy, and 
all the nietalline salts, and is capable of dissolving, or com- 
bining with, many of the metalline oxides, and event ‘of oxi- 
dizine scime of the metals. When pure, water of ammonia 
does not éffervesce with any of the acids, or form a precipi- 
tate with lime water or alcohol. As it readily absorbs car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere, the Edinburgh College, 
very properly, order it to be kept in small phials. By ne- 
glecting this precaution in the shops, it often becomes car- 
bonated before the large bottles, in which it is commonly 
kept, be half expended. | 

2Pharin. use.—It is combined with alcohol in the spirit of 
ammonia; with hydrothionic acid in the hydro-sulphuret of | 
ammonia, and with unctuous substances in the volatile and 
mercurial liniments, and it is used as a solvent in the com- 
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| pound camphor liniment, and ihe volatile tinctures in gene- 
pral. ‘ 
| Medical use.— Water a eases ammonia is very rarely 
j given internally, although it may be used in doses of ten to 
j twenty drops largely diluted, as a ‘powerful stimulant i In as- 
} phyxia, ‘and similar diseases. Externally, itis applied to 
ithe skin-as a rubefacient, and, in the formof gas, to the nos- 
strils, and to the eyes, as a stimfulant in cases of torpor, pa- 
§ valysis, ie aad syncope, hysteria, and chronic ophthal- 
§ mia. 
” AQUA AMMONIA piLutTa. Ed. 
pee Diluted Water of 4 danagin. s(icik : 
Take Of las” Lergucy) vi 
|» Water of ammonia, one part; | 
| Distilled water, two parts. 
| Mix them. | 


\ Tus formula for pr eparing a diluted solution at ammonia 
| is absolutely necessary ; for water of ammonia, of the strength 
| obtained by following the direction of the Edinburgh Col- 
| lege, is perfectly unmanageable, and in fact is‘never dispen- 
| sed by the apothecaries, ‘who have always been in the prac- . 
| tice of substituting, (and it is well they did so,) for water of . 
| ammonia, when prescribed, a form of it Suater appending, to 
me own emcee 


te Atconor AMMONIATUM. Ed. 
| gROnohot ~ Ammoniated Alcohol. 
Take of 
| Aesth alcohol, thirty-two ounces ; 
|. Fresh lime, Pelee ounces ; 
» Mauriate of ammonia, eight ounces; i 
Water, six ounces, 

- Pour the water on the pounded eres in an iron or ear area) 
ware vessel, cover the vessel: until the lime fall to powder; 
then mix the :muriate in very fine powder with the lime, by 
rubbing them together im a mortar, and. immediately i in- 
troduce them ae a glass: retort. Place the retort in a 
sand bath, and fit on closely a receiver, furnished with a 
tube which passes to the bottom of a bottle containing the 
alcohol, but large enough to hold: forty-eight ounces... 
|. Lastly, apply heat, to be eradually increased,’ until the bot- 
tom of the iron pot become red, and continue it as long as 

gas and fluid come over. 
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-SPIRITUS AMMONIA. Dub. Hvaco, kateeonae. 

dine , beghe of Ammonia.” oes 

Take of wig ! us 

Proof-spirit, thie pints ; aA . 

Muriate of ammonia, four ounces; 

Potashes, six ounces. 3 

, pre and distil, with a slow fire, two pints. ee 


He Lond): 410) wal aeegdee 
‘ ‘Take fp ’ ‘ ~ he ’ 54 ii ’ av; ae “ 
_Proof-spirit, three pints ; : or 
Muriate of ammonia, fouircoundess we, ARCA, “whngl caenda 
_Subcarbonate of potass, six ounces. . 
Mix and draw off with a gentle heat, a kin witl'a a half into a 
cooled receiver. | : 


.. THE two processes. here described yield products consi- { 
derably different. In that of the Edinburgh College, am- 
moniacal gas is disengaged by the decomposition of muriate J 
of ammonia, and absorbed to saturation by rectified spirit. [ 
In short it is a perfect solution of ammonia in alcohol, and 
a most powerful agent both on the animal economy and as a | 
chemical solvent. 
_ The process of the London and Dublin Colleges are fac | 
from being so perfect. 

“When ‘imuriate of ammonia is decomposed by coma 
the product is chiefly carbonate of ammonia; and as diluted. 
alcohol is employed by the colleges, and one half only is’ 
drawn off, it is evident that there is either a want of economy, 
or the whole alcohol comes over before any of the water. 
But if the latter supposition be true, there is also a want of 
economy ; ; for the alcohol will dissolve, besides the ammonia, 
very little of the carbonate. I have found by trial, that 
when we perform this process exactly, a very large propor- 
tion of carbonate of ammonia sublimes, which remains un- 
dissolved in the distilled liquor ; but as this liquor (after the’ 
particles of car bonate of ammonia which were diffused through” 
it have separated in the form of very regular crystals, ad- 
hering to the sides of the vessel) effervesces with acids, the. 
distilled liquor cannot be pure alcohol, but must contain a 
proportion of water capable of dissolving some carbonate of 
ammonia, and the product is in fact unfit for the preparation. 
of the aromatic ammoniated alcohol, as it will not dissolve 
the volatile oils. | 

The Berlin College direct this preparation to be made by | 
simply mixing two parts of alcohol with one of water of am=_ | 
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Hmonia; and the London College adopted this process in 
1809, but in 1825 have. reverted to the old unchemical pro- 
Icess. The objection urged against the new processes. by 
| Mr Phillips, that they yield a stronger product, I consider 
Has the great argument in their favour. Mr Phillips found, 
§ that when the spirit of ammonia was prepared by the pro- 
Bcess 1809, with liq. am. of 0.914, the saturating power of a 
BH fluidounce as\an alkali was equal to 95 grains of marble ; 


grains of marble; the former being three times as great as 
I the latter, besides being caustic instead of subcarbonated. © 
} Pharm. use.—lIt is used directly, or indirectly to dissolve: . 
} camphor, and volatile oils. When prepared of the strength 
B directed by the Edinburgh College, and saturated with cam- 
§ phor, it forms the most stimulating liniment we possess. 

§ Med. use.—It is a most powerful diffusible stimulant, and 
§ must be exhibited internally, with great caution, and much 
5 diluted.. Externally it is a powerful rubefacient. | 


_ SUBCARBONAS AMMONIZ. Ed. 
BD iual tts Carbonate of Ammonia. 

| Take of , : 

|. Muriate of ammonia, one part; 

|. Soft carbonate of lime, dried, two parts. She 

| Having triturated them separately, mix them thoroughly, 
|. and sublime from a retort into a refrigerated receiver. 


Dub. 

| Take of 

|. Mauriate of ammonia, in powder, and well dried, 

. Dried carbonate of séda, of each half a pound. > 

Mix them, put them into an earthen retort, and sublime, 
with a heat gradually raised, into a cooled receiver. 


AMMONIE SUBCARBONAS. Lond. 
| Subcarbonate of Ammonia. — 
Take of ; 
Muriate of ammonia, one pound ; a dl 
Prepared chalk, dried, one pound and a half. ~ . 
| Triturate them separately, then mix and sublime them with 
a gradually increased heat, until the retort become red. 


In this process the two substances employed undergo.a _ 
mutual decomposition, the muriatic acid combining with the 
| lime or the soda,.and the carbonic acid with the ammonia. 
|. The proportion of carbonate of lime directed by the Edin- 





|whereas, by the potash procéss, its saturating power = 32 — a 
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burgh. College i is more than-sufficient to decompese the mu- 
riate of ammonia; butit is the safe side to.err.on; for itis only 
inconvenient, faci obliging us to make use of larger vessels, 
and perhaps uneconomical, from requiring more fuel ; -where- 
as, if any portion. of the muriate of ammonia were to remain 
undecomposed, it would sublime along with the carbonate, 
and render the product:impure. . By calculation; 6.25 of car- | 
bonate of lime are sufficient to decom pire 6.75 muriate of am- 
monia, and Mr Phillips thinks that one proportion and a half | 
of chalk would be ‘amply sufficient. — Gottling uses. three 
parts.of dried chalk to: two ofmuriate of ammonia. ©The in- 
-gredients are to be thoroughly mixed by trituration, before 
ihey are introduced into the retort, that no part of ‘the mu- 
riate of ammonia may escape decomposition. Carbonate of 
lime does not act on: muriate of ammonia till a‘considerable | 
heat be applied. Gottling says, that the sublimation must — 
be conducted in the open fire, and~therefore he uses an 
earthenware cucurbit, with atubulated’ capital. When a 
glass retort is ‘employed, it should have a very wide neck ; 
and the best form for the receiver is eylindrical, as it enables 
us to get out the carbonate of ammonia condensed .in it | 
without breaking: it. The residuum which remains in the 
retort is chloride of calcium : the oxygen of the lime having 
formed water with the hydrogen of the muriatic acid, fur- 
nishes muriate of lime by lixiviation and evaporation. 

By the Dublin College, carbonate of soda is employed for 
the preparation of car bonate of ammonia. The theory of 
the process is the same, and the decomposition is effected at 
a lower temperature. But the presence of so large a pro- 
por tion of water as exists in the carbonate of soda is an ob- 
jection to its use. It is also said that part of the ammonia 
is evolved in the form of gas, which, if not permitted to es- 
cape, will burst the vessels.. To prevent this loss, there-_ 
fore, Mr Gottling uses a cucurbit and capital, furnished 
with a bent tube, which is to be immersed in a phial of wa- 
ter; by which contrivance, while the carbonate of ammonia 
is condensed in the capital, the gaseous ammonia is absorb- 
ed by the water. When soda is used; the residuum i is chlo- 
ride of sodium, or contains muriate of soda. Vi 

, Carbonate of ammonia is obtained in.the form of a dati 
cr rystallized mass, of a fibrous texture, having the smell and 
taste. of ammonia, but weaker. It is soluble in twice (its 
weight of cold water ; ; Mr Phillips says four times ; its solu- 
bility j is increased by increase of: semper es but when dis- 
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Ssolved in bil water, it loses a portion of its: ammonia (?) 
Jwith effervescence. It is insoluble in alcohol. Itis said to: vary 
Hvery much in its composition, and to contain more ammonia, 
Hand less acid and water, in proportion to. the high tempera- 
ture employed i in preparing it; the quantity of alkali varying 
Ifrom 50 to 20 per cené.. Dr Thomson says that he has never 

| met in commerce with a fully saturated carbonate of ammo- 
pia, and. that even the freshest was in a state of sesquicar- 
| bonate, or 1 prime of ammonia with 13 carbonic acid. Even 
§this by keeping soon loses ammonia, sna becomes a bicarbo- 
pnate, which is characterized by having no pungent odour. 

iit is decomposed by most of the acids, and all the alkaline, 
Sand some of the earthy bases; by the earthy sulphates, ex- 
Icept those. of baryta and strontia; by the earthy muriates 
and fluates; by the nitrates of baryta, and sHpexpnospnate 
of lime. . 

| Pharm. use.—It is dissolved in the Solution oe subcarbo- 
inate of ammonia ; and decomposed. in the solution of acetate 
be ammonia and in ammoniuret of copper. 

| Medical use.—Carbonate of ammonia exactly ecules 
begasgenrn in its action on the living body ; but is weaker, 
|and is principally used as sisting salts in syncope and. hy- 
steria, 









a 


Sonutio SUBCARBONATIS AMMonIm. Ed. 

_ Solution of Subcarbonate of Ammonia. 

Take of t 

| Subcarbonate of ammonia, one part; 

| Distilled water, four parts. . 

Dissolve the subcarbonate in the water, and filter through 


Paper 


lnudaw AMMONLE SUBCARBONATIS. | Lond. 
ail : “Liquor of Subcarbonate Hs Ammonia. - 

| Take oli: coi 

| - Subcarbonate of: ammonia, four ounces; 

Distilled water, a pint. - | : | 
Dissolve the subcarbonate of ammonia in ‘the water, and 
filter through paper. 


‘Agua ‘CARBONATIS AMMONIE. Dub. 
Water of pave of ene: 
Take of 
Muriate of ammonia, one pound; 
ms: 
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Carbonate of soda, twenty-eight ounces’ i fixe’ 
Water, three pints. Shoaib 
Distil off, by a heat gradually raised, two nds | en 
The specific gravity of this liquor, is 1095. So. hea fae 


THE nature of the two first of these preparations is evi- 
dent; and from the method being more simple and uniform, 
and even economical, it is preferable to the last, for which it is 
a substitute, as the produet in that ‘case is also a solution. of ’ 
carbonate of ammonia, while the residuum in the retort is’ 
an alkaline muriate. In this instance, the decomposition of 
the muriate of ammonia cannot be effected by carbonate of © 
lime, because the addition of the water prevents the applica- . 
tion of the necessary heat, whereas alkaline carbonates act at. 
a moderate temperature. ee. ae 

LIQUOR VOLATILIS CORNU CERVINI. Dub. 
Volatile Liquor of Say Sas 

Take of | 
Hartshorn, any quantity. 

Put it into a retort, and distil, with a evadually increased 
heat, the volatile liquor, salt: and oil. ‘Then repeat the © 
distillation of the volatile liquor until it becomes as limpid 
_as water, separating by filtration the oil and salt after each © 
‘distillation. The liquor will be more easily purified, if, 
after each distillation, except the first, there be added a- . 
bout a sixth part of its weight of charcoal of wood pre- 
viously heated to redness, then extinguished, by covering 
it with sand, and powdered while it is hot. 

If hartshorn cannot be had, the bones of any other land ani- 
mal may be substituted for them: ii 


THE wholesale dealers have very large pots for this distil- 
lation, with earthen heads, almost like those of the common 
still for receivers they use a couple of oil jars, the mouths 
of which: are luted together; the pipe that comes from the , 
head is connected by means of an adopter with the lower jar, 
which is also furnished with a cock for drawing off the fluids 
condensed in it. The upper jar is entire, and in it is con- 
densed the solid carbonate of ammonia. When a large 
quantity of the subject is to be distilled, it is customary ‘to. 
continue the operation for several days successively ; only 
unluting the head occasionally, to put in fresh materials. 
When the upper jar becomes entirely filled with carbonate of 
ammonia, it cracks. It is then to be removed, the salt to be 
taken out of it, and a fresh one substituted in its place. | 

2 
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When only a small quantity is wanted, a common iron pot, 
uch as is usually fixed in sand furtiaces, may be employed, 
m iron head being fitted to it. The receiver ought to be 
arge, and a glass, or rather tin adopter inserted between it 
nd the head of the pot. 

. The distilling vessel being charged with pieces of horn, a 
noderate fire is applied, which is slowly increased, and rai- 
ed at length to a very high degree. At first water arises, 
vhich gradually aequires colour and smell, from the admix- 
ure of empyreumatic oil and ammoniacal salts; carbonate. 
f ammonia next arises, which at first dissolves, as it comes | 
wer, in the water, and thus forms what is called the spirit. 
When the water is saturated, the remainder of the salt con- 
retes in a solid form on the sides of the recipient. If it be | 
equired to have the whole of the salt solid, and undissolved, 
he water should be removed as soon as the salt begins to. 
rise, which may be known by the appearance of white fumes; ; 
ind that this may be done the more commodiously, the re- 
eiver should be left unluted, till this-first part of the pro- 
ess be finished. The white vapours, which now arise, some- 
Imes come over with such vehemence as to throw off or burst 
he receiver : to prevent this accident, it is convenient to have 
2 small hole in the luting, which may be occasionally stopt 
with a wooden peg, or opened, as the operator shall find 
oroper. Lastly, the oil arises, which acquires more colour 
ad. consistency as the operation advances. Carbonate of 
ammonia still comes over, but it is partly dissolved in the hot 
oily vapour. At the same time, there is a considerable dis- 
sngagement of gas, consisting of a mixture of carburetted 
hydrogen, often containing sulphur and phosphorus, and. of 
carbonic acid. 

All the liquid matters being poured out of the receiver, the 
salt, which remains adhering to its sides, is to be washed out 
with a little water, and added to the rest. It is convenient: 
to let the whole stand for a few hours, that the oil may,the 
better disengage itself from the liquor, so as to be separated 
first by a funnel, and afterwards more perfectly by filtration 
through wet paper. 

None of these products, except perhaps a small quantity 
of the carbonic acid, exist ready formed in the matter sub- 
jected to the distillation, but they are produced by a new 
arrangement of its constituents.. For the production of am- 
monia, it is absolutely necessary that it contain nitrogen, or 
be what we have called a quaternary oxide. Although some 
vegetable, and most animal, substances are of this kind, yet 
20 
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only the most solid parts of animals, such as bone or horn) 
are employed for the production of ammonia; because the 
furnish it less mixed with other substances, are easily ob 
tained and at little expense, and are very manageable in th 
distillation. On the application of heat, as soon as all th 
water which they contained is expelled, their elements be} 
gin to act on each other, and to form binary, or at most ter 
nary compounds. Water is formed of part of the oxygei 
_ and hydrogen; ammonia of nitrogen and hydrogen; car 
bonic acid of carbon and oxygen; then oil of hydrogen, oxy 
gen and carbon; while the superfluous carbon remains i 
the retort in the state of animal charcoal, commonly calle< 
Ivory black. As the formation of these substances is simul} 
taneous, or in immediate succession, they are not obtaine: 
separately, but are mixed with each other. The water is sa 
turated with carbonate of ammonia, and impregnated witl 
empyreumatic oil, while the carbonate of ammonia is disco 
loured with oil; and the oil contains carbonate of ammonid 
dissolved in it. ‘They may, however, be separated from eacl 
other, in a great measure, in the manner already described 
But a small portion of oil obstinately adheres both to the sal 
and its solution, which constitutes the only difference betwee1 
salt and spirit of hartshorn, as they are called, and the purei} 
carbonate of ammonia, as obtained by the decomposition of 
muriate of ammonia. 

. Pharm. and Med. use-—The solution of subcarbonate o} 
ammonia is used by the Dublin College to precipitate the 
pulvis hydrargyri cinereus, and in general agrees in its che-j 
mical and medical relations with the other “preparations ol 
ammonia. 


AQUA ACETATIS AMMONIA. Ed. 
Water of Acetate of Ammonia. 
Take of 
Subcarbonate of ammonia in powder, any quantity ; 
Dilute acetic acid, a sufficient quantity. 
Add the acid gradually, until the subcarbonate is accurately 
saturated. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Carbonate of ammonia, two ounces. 
Add gradually, with frequent agitation, three senate and a 
half of distilled vinegar, or as much as will saturate the 
ammonia, as proved ‘by the test of litmus. 
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LiguoR AMMONIZ AcETATIS. Lond. 

Be Solution of Acetate of Ammonia. 

} Take of : pi 

Carbonate of ammonia, two ounces ; 
‘Acetic acid, four pints, or what may be required. 


§ Add the acid to the carbonate of ammonia until the efferves 
cence cease, and mix. 


In this process the acetic acid combines with the ammonia, 
and the carbonic acid is expelled with effervescence. 

} The exact point of saturation should be ascertained by 

the alternate use of litmus and turmeric papers. 

The acetate of ammonia is dissolved in the water of the 
facetic acid; but as this is apt to vary in quantity, the solu- 
tion also varies in strength, and the crystallization of the 
salt is attended with too much difficulty to be practised for 
§pharmaceutical purposes. : 

} Different proposals have been made to get a solution of 
greater strength and uniformity than that still retained by the 
*British colleges. M. Lowe saturates four ounces of carbo- 
nate of potass with distilled vinegar, and evaporates the so- 
§lution to 36 ounces. He then mixes it with two ounces of 
miuriate of ammonia, and distils the mixture in a glass retort. 
HAcetate of ammonia comes over. ‘The last edition of the 
‘Prussian Pharmacopceeia prepares it by saturating three oun- 
ices of carbonate of ammonia with a strong acetic acid (obtain- 
ied by distillation from acetate of soda, dissolved in two parts 
of water, and decomposed by sulphuric acid, ) and diluting the 
solution with water, so that it shall weigh twenty-four ounces. 
‘One ounce, therefore, contains the alkali of a drachm of car- 
Sbonate of ammonia. : 
j The crystals of acetate of ammonia are long, slender and 
iflatted, of a pearly white colour, and of a cool sweetish taste, 
fare very deliquescent, melt at 1'70°, and sublime at 250°. 
git is decomposed by the acids, alkalies, and several of the 
earths, and metalline salts; and when in solution, its acid 
jis decomposed spontaneously, and by heat. It is also de- 
jcomposed by a solution of snperacetate of lead. This was 
Jsuspected to be owing to the vinegar employed being con- 
jtaminated with sulphuric acid; but Mr Phillips has proved, 
fthat it arises from some of the carbonic acid remaining dif- 
ffused through the solution. ! : 
} Medical use—Acetate of ammonia in solution, when as- 
gsisted by a warm regimen, has a determination to the sur- 
face, and proves an excellent and powerful sudorific; and 
Hfrom its mode of operation, it is admissible in febrile and 
202 
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inflammatory diseases, in which the use of more stimulating 
sudorifics are attended with danger. Its action may liked 
wise be determined to the kidneys, by walking about in a 
cool air. The common dose is half an ounce, either by it- 
self or in combination with other substances. 


Cur, IV.—EARTHS ann EARTHY SALTS. 


Mounias BaryTa. Ld. 
Muriate of Baryta. 


lst Process. 





Take of 
Carbonate of baryta, 

Muriatic acid, of each one part ; 
Water, three parts. 

Add the carbonate, broken into little bits, to the water an 
acid, previously mixed. After the effervescence has cea: 
sed, digest for an hour, strain the liquor, and, after du 
evaporation, set it aside to crystallize. Repeat the every 
ration as long as any crystals are formed. 


2d Process. . 
If the carbonate of baryta cannot be procured, the muriate 
may be prepared in the following manner from the sulphate 


Take of 
Sulphate of baryta, two pounds ; 

Charcoal of wood, in powder, four ounces ; 
Muriatic acid, a sufficient quantity. 

- Roast the sulphate, that it may be more easily reduced to ¢ 
very fine powder, with which the powdered charcoal is to be 
intimately mixed. Put the mixture into acrucible, and ha 

ving fitted it with a cover, heat it with a strong fire for six 

hours. Then triturate the matter well, and throw it int 
six pounds of water in an earthen or glass vessel, and mis 
them by agitation, preventing as much as possible the acl 
tion of the air. 

Let the vessel stand in a vapour bath until the part not dis 
solved shall subside, then pour off the liquor. On the un. 
dissolved part pour four pounds more of boiling water, 
which, after agitation and deposition, are to be added tc 
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the former liquor. Into the liquor, when still warm, or, 
if it shall have cooled, again heated, drop muriatic acid 
as long as it excites any effervescence. ‘Then strain the 
liquor, and evaporate it so as to crystallize. 


Iw the materia medica of the Edinburgh College, the car- 
Jonate of baryta is introduced, for the purpose of for ming the 
puriate according to the first a these processes ; but as that 
pineral is not very common, and sometimes not to be pro- 
ured, it became necessary to describe the manner of prepa- 
ing the muriate from the sulphate. - This is, however, at- 
} nded with very considerable difficulties, on account of the 
ery strong attraction which subsists between the sulphuric 
cid and baryta. 
} The sulphate of baryta may be decomposed, 


1. By compound affinity, by means of carbonate of pot- 
ass or muriate of lime. 


} Carbonate of potass is capable of effecting this decompo- 
ition, either in the dry or humid way. Klaproth boils six- 
een ounces of finely powdered sulphate of baryta with 32 
unces of purified carbonate of potass, and five pounds of 
yater, for an hour in a tin-kettle, constantly agitating the 
hixture, and renewing the water as it evaporates. He then 
lllows it to settle, pours off the fluid, which is a solution of 
julphate of potass, and poled the precipitate with 
blenty of water. He next dissolves the carbonate of baryta, 
vhich it contains, in muriatic acid. The portion of sulphate 
vhich is not decomposed may be treated again in the same 
anner. 

| Van Mons mixes equal parts of sulphate of baryta and 
larbonate of potass with one-fourth of their weight of char- 
foal, all in powder, and heats the mixture to redness in a 
rrucible. . When it cools he washes out the sulphate and 
julphuret of potass, with water, then boils the residuum with 
i little. potass, and washes it again. ‘The carbonate of ba- 
ryta thus obtained he dissolves in muriatic acid. 

But by these methods of decomposing the sulphate of ba- 
yta, we do not get rid of the metallic substances which it 
often contains, and which render the muriate thus prepared 
anfit for medical use. ‘The metalline muriates may, how- 
ever, be expelled, according to Westrumb, by heating the 
nuriate of baryta to redness as long as any fames arise. The 
pure saltis then to be dissolved in water, and crystallized. 
Gottling, with the same intention of getting rid of metalline 
substances, chooses sulphate of baryta perfectly colourless, 
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and treats it with muriatic or nitro-muriatic acid before he 
proceeds to decompose it. | 
La Grange decomposes the sulphate of baryta, by means 

of dry muriate of lime. He mixes equal parts of this muriate 
with sulphate of baryta in powder, and projects it by spoon- 
fuls into a crucible previously heated to redness. When it } 
is all in complete fusion, he pours it out upon a polished ff 
stone previously heated. ‘The matter, which cracks as it } 
cools, has a whitish grey colour, and is very hard, sonorous, } 
and deliquescent, is now to be boiled in about six times its 

weight of distilled water, its solution filtered, and the resi- § 
duum boiled in a smaller quantity of water. The mixed } 
solutions are then evaporated to a pellicle, and on cooling 
furnish beautiful crystals of muriate of baryta, which are to 
be washed with cold water, and purified by a second solu- 
tion and crystallization. ‘The mother water of the first crys- 
tallization still contains muriate of baryta, which may be se- 
parated from the muriate of lime, with which it is mixed, by § 
repeated solutions and crystallizations. La Grange thinks 
that this process not only saves time, fuel, and muriatic acid, 
but that it furnishes a purer muriate of baryta than the fol. | 
lowing process. 


2. By decomposing it by means of charcoal. . 


At a high temperature charcoal has a greater affinity for 
oxygen than either sulphur or baryta has; it therefore de- | 
composes both the sulphuric acid and baryta, by depriving 
them of oxygen, and flies off in the state of carbonic oxide 
or acid gas, while the sulphur combines with the reduced 
barium. On adding water to the sulphuret of barium thus 
formed, new combinations take place. A portion of sulphate 
of baryta is regenerated, while hydro-sulphuret of baryta re- | 
mains in solution. This solution is exceedingly prone to de- 
composition, and must therefore be preserved from the ac- 
tion of the air as much as possible. It also crystallizes by. 
cooling, and therefore should be kept at a boiling heat. On. 
the addition of muriatic acid, there is a violent effervescence 
and disengagement of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, while very 
pure muriate of baryta remains in solution. When prepared. 
in this way, it cannot be contaminated with any of the nox-: 
ious metals, as their compounds with sulphur and hydrogen 
are not soluble. On this account, it is the process adopted 
by the Edinburgh College. 

Muriate of baryta commonly crystallizes in tables. It has 
a dis sagreeable bitter taste; is soluble in three parts of water. 

\ 
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Jat 60°, and in less boiling water. It is scarcely soluble in 
Halcohol; and its solution burns with a yellow flame. It crys- 
I tallizes by evaporation ; its crystals are permanent; and. by 
I the action of heat decrepitate, dry, and melt. For making a 
solution, the crystals should be used entire; for when pre- 
Sviously powdered, it always turns out turbid. When crys- 
Stallized, it contains 4.625 acid, 9.75 baryta, and 1.125 wa- 
iter; when dried, 4.5 chlorine, and 8.75 barium. It is de- 
icomposed by the sulphates, nitrates, succinates, oxalates, 
tartrates, and sulphites; and by the alkaline phosphates, 
i borates, and carbonates, and their acids. It is also decom- 
jposed by succinate of ammonia, nitrate of silver, acetate, ni- 
trate and phosphate of mercury, acetate of lead, tartrates of 
jiron and antimony, burnt sponge, and Hermbstadt’ s antimo- 
Bnial tincture, antimonial wine, soap, &c., extracts of gentian, 
marsh trefoil, and the inspissated juices “of aconite, hemlock 
jand hyoscyamus. It is not decomposed by muriate of iron, 
Jor corrosive sublimate, and bears the addition of aromatic 
distilled waters, simple syrups, gum arabic mucilage, some 
simple extracts, pure opium, and similar substances, when 
| they do not contain astringent matter. 

| When pure it has no colour; does not deliquesce ; es 
/not burn with a red or purple flame, when dissolved in alco- 
hol; and is not precipitated by gallic acid, prussiate of po- 
tas and iron, or hydro-sulphuret of ammonia. By washing 
| with alcohol muriate of baryta, rendered impure by me ae 
/ sence of muriate of i iron, the latter alone is dissolved. 

| It is commonly given in solution. 























SoLUTIO MURIATIS BARYTEH. Ed. 
gga Solution of Muriate of Baryta. 
| Take of 

Muriate of baryta, one part; 

Distilled water, three parts. Dissolve. 


‘THE proportion of water directed here for the solution of 
muriate of baryta is considerably less than what is stated to 
be necessary by the writers on chemistry. It is, however, 
sufficient, even at the lowest ordinary temperatures ; a cir- 
cumstance which should be attended to in making saturated 
solutions of saline bodies. 

Medical use.—Muriate of baryta is generally said, by writ- 
ers on the materia medica, to be a stimulant deobstruent; and 
_ yet Hufeland, one of its greatest panegyrists, says that it suc- 
_ ceeds better in cases attended with inflammation and increa- 
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sed irritability than with atony and torpor. When given 
in large doses, it certainly produces nausea, vomiting, ‘diar- 
rhoea, vertigo, and death. 

Its effects on a morbid state of the body are also diapmrede 
Some assert that it is of no advantage in any disease; while 
others bestow upon it the most unqualified praises. By the 
latter it is principally celebrated, 

1. In all cases of scrofula ; 

2. In obstructions and tumours ; 
3. In cases of worms ; 

4, In cutaneous diseases. 


The dose of the solution, at first, is five or ten drops twice 
or thrice a-day, to be gradually and cautiously increased to 
as much as the patient can bear. 

The solution is also used externally as a stimulating and 
gently escharotic application in cutaneous diseases, fungous 
ulcers and specks upon the cornea. 





ry 


Caux. Lond. 
Lime. 
Take of 
White marble, one pound. | 
Break it into bits, and burn it for an hour ina crucible with | 
a violent heat, or until the carbonic acid be totally expel- } 
led, so that on dropping on it dilute acetic acid, no air } 


bubbles are formed. 


CaLx E TEsTis. Lond. 
Oyster-shell lime. 
Lime may be made in the same manner from oyster-shells. 


Lime is not found in nature, but it is easily procured by 
the action of fire from any of the abundant carbonates, mine- 
ral or animal. For most purposes common lime will do; but 
as it is seldom pure or totally deprived of its carbonic acid, | 
it may be necessary for the chemist to prepare it himself. 
Clean oyster-shells afford it in the greatest purity ; and as 
pure lime is not altered by any heat that can be applied, 
there is no risk of pushing the fire too far. White marble 
also furnishes a very pure lime. Lime rapidly absorbs wa- 


ter and carbonic acid, and must therefore be kept in small 
well-corked and .agikE bottles. 
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SoLUTIO CALCIS sive AQUA CALcis. Ed. 
Solution of Lime or Lime Water. 

ake of . 
Fresh burnt lime, half a pound. er 
Put it into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle on it four ounces 
of water, keeping the vessel covered, while the lime grows 
hot, and falls mto powder. Then pour on it twelve pounds 
| of water, and mix the lime thoroughly with the water by 
agitation. After the lime has subsided, repeat the agita- 
tion, and let this be done about ten times, always keeping 
| the vessel covered, that the free access of the air may be 
| prevented. Lastly, let the water be filtered through paper, 
| with glass rods interposed between it and the funnel, that 
§ the solution may pass as quickly as possible. It must be 
| kept in very close bottles. : 


Agua catcis. Dub. 

gon Lime Water. 
ake of | 

} Lime recently burnt, one pound ; 

} Boiling water, one pint. 

) 


4 








Put the lime into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle the water 
| upon it, keeping the vessel shut while the lime grows warm 
} and falls into powder; then pour upon it three gallons of 
| cold water, and close the vessel, agitating it frequently for 
| twenty-four hours; lastly, filter the water through paper, 
| placed in a covered funnel, and keep it in well-closed bot- 
| tles. i 


Liguor catcis. Lond. 
} Solution of Lime. 

Cake of 

| Lime, half a pound; 

§ Boiling distilled water, twelve pints. , 
four the water on the lime, and stir them together ; imme- 
| diately cover the vessel, and set it aside for three hours ; 
then preserve the liquor upon the remaining lime in well- 
corked bottles, and decant off the limpid solution when 
wanted for use. 


j_ We have already had occasion to speak of the properties 

f lime, and shall therefore now confine our remarks to the 
olution of it in water, commonly called Lime-water. This 
Js made in two ways. The more common, that of the Edin- 
burgh and Dublin Colleges, is to add at first only so much 
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water as is sufficient to slake the lime, which reduces it to a 
fine powder, easily diffused through water ; and then to dis- 
solve the slaked lime in water. 

The London College, without previously slaking the lime, 
pour on the whole quantity of water at once. During the 
whole process, the air must be excluded as much as possible, 
as lime-water has a very strong affinity for carbonic acid, 
and attracts it from the atmosphere. The proportion of wa- } 
ter used is scarcely able to dissolve one-tenth of the lime; 
but lime is of little value; and our object is to form a satu- 
rated, solution quickly and easily. Lime is actually more} 
soluble in cold water than in hot: therefore it is unnecessa~ 
ry to use boiling water. The Edinburgh and Dublin Col- 
leges filter their solutions; and if we use the precautions 
directed, it may be performed without the ii iaindl ce a 
perceptible quantity of carbonic acid. | 

The London College do not filter, but decant off their so- 
lution, and if carefully performed it will be perfectly pure; 
and the directions given by them, of keeping their lime-wa- } 
ter upon an excess of lime, is certainly an advantage, as we 
are sure of its being always saturated, for fresh lime will be 
always dissolved to supply the place of that rendered inso- 
luble, and precipitated by the absorption of carbonic acid. 

The bottles in which lime-water is kept should be perfect- } 
ly full, and well corked. | 

Lime-water is transparent and colourless. It has an austere | 
acrid taste, and affects vegetable colours as the alkalies do. 
Good lime-water is precipitated white by alkaline subcarbo- } 
nates, and orange by corrosive sublimate. It enters very | 
readily into combination with all the acids, sulphur, and § 
phosphorus, and decomposes the alkaline carbonates, phos- 
phates, fluates, borates, oxalates, tartrates, and citrates, the 
ammoniacal acetates, muriates and succinates, the sulphates 
of alumina and magnesia, the metallic salts, spiritous ay. 
and. astringent substances. 

Pharm. use.-—Lime-water is used as a solvent in the com- § 
pound lime-water, to form a soap in the liniment of lime- } 
water, and to precipitate the protoxide of mercury from ca-_ 
lomel. | 

Medical use.— When applied to the living fibre, lime-water } 
corrugates and shortens it; it therefore possesses astringent | 
powers. It is alsoa powerful antacid, or at least it combines 
with, and neutralizes acids when it comes in contact with 
them. It also dissolves mucus, and kills intestinal worms. 
From possessing these properties, it is used in medicine, in 
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Idiseases supposed to arise from laxity and debility of the so- 
| lids, as diarrhoea, diabetes, leucorrheea, scrofula, and scurvy ; 
jin affections of the stomach accompanied with acidity and 
| atulence ; when the intestines are loaded with mucus; and 
jin worms, Lime-water is scarcely capable of dissolving, even 
Mout of the body, any of the substances of which urinary cal- 
uli consist; it has therefore no pretensions to the character 
pf a lithontriptic.. It has been also recommended in porrigo 
Barvalis, in cancer, and in chronic cutaneous diseases. Exter- 
pnally, it is applied to ill-conditioned ulcers, gangrenous sores , 
fis a wash in porrigo capitis and scabies ; and as an injection 
Bn gonorrhea, fistulas: and ulcers of ye bladder. 

| When taken internally, its taste is best covered by luke- 
Pvarm milk. Its dose is commonly from two to four ounces, 
Brequently repeated ; but when long oe it weakens 
phe « organs of digestion. Hag 


‘CARBONAS CALCIS PREPARATUS. Ed. — 
Prepared Carbonate of Lime. 


| Carbonate of lime, after having been triturated to powder 
in an iron mortar, and levigated on a porphyry stone with 
a little water, is to be put into a lar. ge vessel, and water to 
be poured upon it, which, after agitating the vessel repeat- 
edly, is to be decanted off while loaded with minute pow- 
der. On allowing the water to settle, the subtile powder 
will. subside, winch 1 is to be dried. 
The coarse powder which the water could not suspend may 
| be levigated again, and treated in the same manner. 


Crera preparata. Lond. 

Prepared Chalk. 
‘ake of 
_ Chalk, one pound. 
dd a little water to the chalk, and triturate it to fine pow- 
| der. Throw this into a large vessel filled with water, then 
agitate them, and after a short pause decant off the super- 
natant liquid, still turbid, into another vessel, and set it 
aside, that the powder may subside. Lastly, having | pour- 
ed off the water, dry this powder. 


Testa PREPARATE. Lond. 
_ Prepared Oyster Shells. - 
Vash, in boiling water, the shells previously well cleansed, 


| then prepare them in the same manner as chalk is pr epa- 
red. 
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CRETA PREPARATA. Dub. 
Prepared Chalk. 


Grind it to powder in an earthen-ware mortar, with the ad- 
dition of a little water; then mix it with a sufficient quan- 
tity of water by agitation; and after allowing it to stand a 
little, until the coarser particles fall to the bottom, pour off 
the liquor. This may be frequently repeated, triturating 
previously each time. Finally, the very fine powder, which, ff 
after some time, will subside in the decanted liquor, is to be } 
collected and dried upon a bibulous stone or paper. — 


OSTREARUM TESTE PREPARATE, D. Prepared Oyster Shells, 
OVORUM TESTE PREPARATE, D. Prepared Egg Shells, } 
Are to be prepared in the same manner as chalk. 


THE preparation of these substances merely consists in re- 
ducing them to an impalpable powder. 

Medical use.-—Carbonate of lime is commonly called an 
absorbent earth. It certainly is an antacid ; that is, it com- j 
bines with and neutralizes most acids, while its carbonic acid }} 
is expelled in the form of gas. It is therefore exhibited in af- 
fections of the stomach accompanied with acidity, especially 
when at the same time there is a tendency to diarrhcea. ‘The | 
fear of its forming concretions in the bowels is probably ima- 
ginary ; for it is not warranted either by theory or expe- } 
rience. , 

Applied externally, carbonate of lime maybe considered as 
an absorbent in another point of view; for its beneficial ac- 
tion on burns and ulcers probably arises entirely from its im- 
bibing the moisture or ichorous matter, as a sponge would ff 
do, and thus preventing it from acting on the abraded sur- 
faces, and excoriating the neighbouring parts. 





Crera pra&cIPITATA. Dub. 
Precipitated Chalk. 
Take of | | ; 

Water of muriate of lime, any quantity. 
Add as much carbonate of soda, dissolved in four times its 
weight of distilled warm water, as is sufficient to precipitate 
the chalk. Wash the matter which falls to the bottom, 
three times, by pouring on, each time, a sufficient quantity 
of water. Lastly, having collected it, dry it upon a chalk 
stone or paper. | | | 
Tuis preparation affords carbonate of lime in its purest J 
state, and, although expensive, may be employed when it is J 
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Hintended for internal use. By calculation 11.25 of carbo- 
nate of soda decompose 14.8'75 crystallized muriate of lime. 


| Catcis MuRIAS. Lond. 

Bal Fgh oe Muriate of Lime. , 

B Take of | | | | , 

§ The salt which remains after the distillation of the subcar- 
bonate of ammonia, two pounds; 

Water, one pint. ‘ 

Dissolve and filter through paper. Lvaporate the liquor 

until the salt be rendered dry. Keep this in a well- 
closed phial. 


Liquor caLcis MuRIATIS. Lond. 
| . Liquor of Muriate of Lime. 

§ Take of 

§ Mauriate of lime, two ounces ; 

§ Distilled water, three fluidounces. 

} Dissolve the muriate of lime in the water, then filter through 


paper. 


| SOLUTIO MURIATIS cALcis. Ed. 

| Solution of Muriate of Lime. 

| Take of 

|. Hard carbonate of lime, that is, white marble, broken into 
pieces, nine ounces ; | 

Muriatic acid, sixteen ounces ; 

| Water, eight ounces. 

| Mix the acid with the water, and gradually add the pieces of 

| earbonate of lime. When the effervescence has ceased, di- 

gest them for an hour, pour off the liquor and evaporate 

it to dryness. Dissolve the residuum in its weight and a 

half of water, and, lastly, filter the solution. 


Agua MuRiaTIS caLcis. Dub. 
: Water of Muriate of Lame. 
Take of 
Chalk, in coarse powder, one ounce ; 
_ Diluted muriatic acid, two ounces. 
Gradually add the chalk to the acid, and, after the efferves- 
cence is finished, filter. 


From the difficulty of crystallizing ‘muriate of lime, it is 
directed by the Edinburgh College to be evaporated to the 
total expulsion of its water of crystallization, as being the 
surest way of obtaining a solution of uniform strength. ‘With 
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the same view, the Dublin College saturate muriatic acid of }} 
a given strength; and Dr Wood directs, that the solution 
should always have a determinate specific gravity. Muriate 
of lime may be economically prepared from the residuum in 
the decomposition of muriate of ammonia, by lime or chalk, }} 
according to the directions of the Berlin Pharmacopceia, by {} 
watery fusion, solution, filtration, and crystallization. - Its } 
purity is ascertained by its remaining colourless and trans- 
parent, with infusion of galls and caustic ammonia; a brown 
colour indicating the presence of iron, and a precipitation }| 
that of alumina. But it may be purified by boiling it in so- } 
lution, with a sufficient quantity of pure chalk, or other car- }} 
bonate of lime, filtrating it, evaporating it gently, till it ac- 
quire the specific gravity of 1.5, allowing it to stand some 
days in a corked bottle, decanting it carefully from the se- 
diment, and duly evaporating it. 3 
The crystals of this salt are prisms of six smooth and equal 
sides, but they are often so aggregated, that they can only 
be termed acicular. Its taste is pungent, bitter, and dis- 
agreeable. When heated, it melts, swells, and loses its wa- 
ter of crystallization. It is very deliquescent, and is so so- 
luble, that water seems capable of dissolving twice its weight, 
or, at least, forms with it a viscid liquor; but as it is still ca- 
pable of attracting moisture from the air, and of emitting 
caloric, when farther diluted, it can scarcely be considered 
as a true solution. It is also soluble in an equal weight of 
boiling alcohol, and its solution burns with a crimson flame.’ 
It is decomposed by the sulphuric, nitric, oxalic, tartaric, — 
succinic, phosphoric, fluoric, and boracic acids; by baryta, 
pofass, soda, and strontia; by carbonated, sulphated, phos- 
phated, tartrated, acetated alkalies; superoxalate of potass, 
sub-borate of soda, boro-tartrate of potass and soda, tartrate 
of potass and soda, succinate of ammonia, alum, sulphate of 
magnesia, nitrate of silver, nitrate, phosphate, and acetate 
of mercury, acetate of lead, and sulphate of iron, copper and 
zinc. Crystallized, it contains 4.625 acid, 3.5 lime, and 
6.25 water, = 14.875; dried at a red heat, 4.5 chlorine, 
and 2.5 calcium, = 4%. | 2293 
Pharm. use.—Muriate of lime is employed to make preci- © 
pitated carbonate; and its strong affinity for water and al- 
cohol fits it for the rectification of alcoho! and of ether. 
Medical use.—It was first proposed as a medicine by Four- 
croy, and has been since extolled in scrofulous and glandu- 
lar diseases, and cases of debility in general, by several emi- 
nent practitioners of our own country, Dr Beddoes, Dr R. 
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Pearson, and Dr Wood. Thirty drops of the solution are 
sufficient dose for children, and a drachm for adults, re- 
Jpeated twice or thrice a-day. In an over-dose, it has pro- 
Kuced qualms and: sickness; and three drachms and a half 
ikilled a dog, the stomach of which, upon dissection, had its 
Willous coat bloodshot, and in many parts almost black, and 
Eonverted into a gelatinous slime. The property of this 
alt, of producing intense cold during its solution, might al- 
bo be applied to medical use. | 


Cornu ustum. Lond. 
ergy Burnt Horn. 
sBurn pieces of horn in the open fire, until they become per- 
| fectly white; then reduce them to powder, and prepare it 
in the same manner as is directed for chalk. 


PULVIS CORNU CERVINI USTI. Dub. 
Powder of Burnt Hartshorn. 


| Burn pieces of hartshorn till they become perfectly white ; 
} then reduce them to a very fine powder. | 


|. Tue pieces of horn generally employed in this operation 
fare those left after distillation. In the burning of hartshorn, 
a sufficient fire, and the free admission of air are necessary. 
(The potter’s furnace was formerly directed, for the sake of 
convenience ; but any common furnace or stove will do. In- 
ideed, too violent a heat makes their surface undergo a kind 
iof fusion and vitrification, which both prevents the internal 
parts from being completely burnt, and renders the whole 
less soluble. If the pieces of horn be laid on some lighted 
charcoal, spread on the bottom of the grate, they will be 
burnt to whiteness, still retaining their original form. ____ 

_ According to the analysis of Merat Guillot, hartshorn con- 
sists of 27. gelatin, 57.5 phosphate of lime, 1. carbonate of 
ime, and there was a loss of 14.5, probably water. Now, as. 
the gelatin is destroyed by burning, and the water expelled, 

the substance which remains is phosphate of lime, mixed with 
less than two per cent. of carbonate of lime. Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin have analysed bones more accurately, and found 
that they contain also phosphate of magnesia, iron, and man-. 
ganese. . In human bones there are also traces of alumine 

and. silex. re | 

Medical use.—From its white earthy appearance, the pow- 
der of burnt bone was formerly considered as.an absorbent 
earth. But since its composition has been ascertained, that 
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idea has been laid aside, and its use has been suggested as a 
remedy in rickets, a disease in which the deficiency of the na- 
tural deposition of phosphate of lime in the bones seems to 
be the essential, or, at least, the most striking symptom. Mr 
Bonhomme, therefore, gave it to the extent of half a scruple, 
mixed with phosphate of soda, in several cases with apparent 
success. Whatever objections may be made to the theory, } 
the practice certainly deserves a trial. 


Maenesia. Ld. 
Magnesia. | 
Let carbonate of magnesia, put into a crucible, be kept in a | 


red heat for two hours; then put it up in close-stopt glass 
vessels. 





: Lond. 
Take of | i 
Carbonate of magnesia, four ounces. 
Burn it with a very fierce fire for two hours, or until acetic } 
acid dropped upon it cause no effervescence. ‘ead 


- Maenesia usta. Dub. 
Calcined Magnesia. 
Take of 
Magnesia, any quantity. 
Expose it to a strong heat in a crucible, for two hours; and, 
when cold, put it into a glass vessel. 


By this process the carbonate of magnesia is freed of its 

acid and water; and, according to the late Dr Black’s ex- 
periments, loses about 7% of its weight. A kind of ‘opaque, 
foggy vapour is observed to escape during the calcination, 
which is nothing else than a quantity of fine particles of mag- 
nesia, buoyed off along with a stream of the disengaged gas. f) 
About the end of the operation, the magnesia exhibits a kind J 
of luminous or phosphorescent property, which may be con- ff 
sidered as a pretty exact criterion of its being deprived of § 
its acid. aed “ 
- Another mode of obtaining caustic magnesia is by precipi- 
tating the sulphate by a solution of potass; and it is supposed 
that in this way Henry’s magnesia is prepared, it differs so 
much in volume and sp. gr. from that prepared by heat. 

It must be kept in close vessels, because it attracts, though 
slowly, the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. Although 
scarcely soluble in water, by the experiments of Dr Fyfe, it 

1 
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His less soluble in boiling than in cold water. Its sp. gr. is 
2.33, and when sprinkled with water, heat is produced, and 
it absorbs 18 per cent. Magnesia decomposes alum, borax, 
tartrate and succinate of ammonia, tartrate of potass, tartrate 
of potass and soda, and all the officinal metallic salts. 

Medical use.—It is used for the same general purposes as 
| Bie carbonate. In‘ certain affections of the stomach, accom- 
panied with much flatulence, magnesia is preferable, both be- 
gcause it contains more magnesia in a given bulk, and, being 
deprived of its acid, it neutralizes the acid of the stomach, 
@without any extrication cf gas, which is often a troublesome 
Bconsequence when carbonate of magnesia is employed in these 
complaints.. 


| CARBONAS MAGNESIA. Ld, 
1 Carbonate of Magnesia. 
Take of 

B Sulphate of magnesia, four parts ; 
_ Subcarbonate of potass, three parts ; 
Boiling water, a sufficient quantity. 
Bissolve the salts separately in twice their weight of the wa- 
ter, and let the liquors be strained, or otherwise freed from 
thee faeces; then mix them, and instantly add eight times 
their weight of boiling water. Let the liquor boil for a 
little on the fire, stirring it at the same time; then let. it 
rest till the heat be somewhat diminished ; after which 
strain it through linen; the carbonate of magnesia will re- 
} main upon the cloth, and is to be well washed with pure 

| water, and afterwards dried with a gentle heat. 


f Lond. 

Blake of | 

| Sulphate of magnesia, one pound ; 

§ Subcarbonate of potass, nine ounces ; 

|. Water, three gallons. 

BUissolve separately the subcarbonate in three pints of the wa- 
ter, and the sulphate in five, and filter. Then add the rest 
of the water to the solution of the sulphate; boil it, and, 
while it is boiling, mix with it, under constant stirring, 
the solution of the subcar ie tag and filter through linen. 
Lastly, wash the powder with repeated affusions of Doe 
water, and dry upon blotting paper, with a heat of 20 


2P 
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Maenesia. Dub. 
Magnesia. 

Take of 
Sulphate of magnesia, 

Subcarbonate of kali, of each two pounds; 
Boiling water, twenty pints. 

Dissolve the sulphate of magnesia and the kali, each in ten 
pounds of water. Mix the defeecated liquors. Boil the 
mixture a little, and, while still warm, filter it through li- 
hen, stretched, so as to fit it for collecting the magnesia. 
‘Wash off the sulphate of kali, by repeated affusions off 


boiling water ; and, lastly, dry the magnesia. 


SULPHATE of magnesia consists of 5 acid, 2.5 base, andj 
7.875 water = 15.375. Salt of tartar of 5.5 acid, 6 base.) 
and 1.125 water = 12.625, which quantities mutually de-}} 
compose each other; but the salt of tartar is often moist andj] 
partially converted into sesquicarbonate, of which 16.875 
are necessary for the total decomposition of the sulphate.) 
The product from 15.375 sulphate should be 8.625 anhy-f 
drous carbonate of magnesia; but this is not the state in which} 
it occurs in the shops. ' 3 

The officinal carbonate of magnesia is prepared by mix 
ing together concentrated and hot solutions of the sulphate} 
of magnesia and carbonate of potassa. The potass unites} 
itself to the sulphuric acid, while the carbonic acid combines} 
with the magnesia, to form subcarbonate of magnesia. The} 
precipitate is said to turn out lighter and whiter, the less wa-. 
ter there is used in its preparation. ‘The large quantity off 
water ordered by the codleges is intended for the solution of 
the sulphate of potass formed; and the boiling heat is indis- 
pensably requisite for the expulsion of a portion of the car- 
bonic acid, which, in consequence of the alkali being partly} 
in the state of sesquicarbonate, is furnished in.excess by the 
alkali, and would otherwise retain a part of the magnesia in 
solution. 100 parts of dry salt of tartar are sufficient for 
the decomposition of 125 parts of sulphate of magnesia; and, 
from these quantities, about 45 parts of carbonate of mag- 
nesia are obtained. | | 

The ablutions should be made with very pure water. 
Hard water, for this process, is peculiarly inadmissible, as 
the principle in waters, giving the property called hardness, 
is generally a salt of lime, which decomposes the carbonate 
of magnesia by compound affinity, giving rise to carbonate 
of lime, while the magnesia unites itself to the acid of the | 
calcareous salt, by which the quantity of the magnesia 1s not 
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only lessened, but is rendered impure by the admixture of 
carbonate of lime. Another source of impurity is the silica, 
which the subcarbonate of potass generally contains. It is 
most easily got rid of by exposing the alkaline solution to 
the air for several days before it is used. In proportion as 
it is converted into sesquicarbonate, the silica is precipitated, 
and may be separated by filtration. | 
| In the preparation of the subcarbonate of magnesia, the 
Berlin College order subcarbonate of soda to be used, which 
as the advantage of forming with the sulphuric acid of the 
gsulphate of magnesia a much more soluble salt than the sul- 
phate of potash. 
| The carbonate of magnesia of commerce is also prepared 
from the muriate of magnesia, which remains in solution af- 
er the crystallization of muriate of soda from sea-water. 
| The carbonate of magnesia, thus prepared, is a very light, 
Bwhite, opaque substance, without smell or taste, almost in- 
Ssoluble in water, effervescing with acids. Its composition 
differs according to its mode of preparation. Berzelius found 
pt to consist, after being thoroughly washed with boiling wa- 
Ber, of 44.58 magnesia, 35.7 acid, and 19.72 water; and he 
jconsiders it as a compound of 3 primes of carbonate of mag- 
poesia and 1 of quadrohydrate. Bucholz prepares two varie- 
Lies ; a Lighter, with 8 lbs. avoird. of sulphate of magnesia dis- 
solved in 48 lbs. of pure cold water, and 13 lbs. 6 oz. of car- 
bonate of soda dissolved in twice its weight of cold water, 
pnd the precipitate washed two or three times with 8—12 
Limes as much cold water; and a heavier, with 8 lbs. of sul- 
phate dissolved in 48 lbs. boiling water, and 9 lbs. 6 oz. car- 
jponate of soda dissolved in 18 lbs. boiling water, and kept 
boiling for 15 minutes after being mixed. ‘The light variety 
\s extremely spongy and light, is somewhat coherent, and has 
# fine feel like starch; it contains 32 acid, 33 base, and 35 
pvater. ‘The heavy variety has no cohesion, is evidently hea- 
Wier, and feels granular like fine sand. It contains 35 acid, 
42 base, and 23 water. 

Subcarbonate of magnesia is decomposed by all the acids, 
qpotass, soda, baryta, lime, and strontia, the sulphate, phos- 
phate, nitrate, and muriate of alumina, and the superphos- 
Sohate of lime. 

} Asolution of supercarbonate of magnesia, prepared in imi- 
tation of the supercarbonate of soda, has been lately intro- 
duced into commerce, which answers very well the purposes 
for which it is adapted. Het 
Medical use.—Carbonate of magnesia is principally given 
2Pi2 
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to correct acidity of the stomach, and, in these cases, to act 
as a purgative: for solutions of magnesia in all acids are bit: 
ter and purgative, while those of the other earths are more o1 
less austere and astringent. A large dose of magnesia, if the 
stomach contain no acid to dissolve it, neither purges noi 
produces any sensible effect ; a moderate one, if an acid be 
lodged there, or if acid liquors be taken after it, procures se- 
veral stools; whereas carbonate of lime, in the same cir-f 
cumstances, instead of loosening, binds the belly. When} 
the carbonate of magnesia meets mane an acid in the stomach. 
there is extricated a considerable quantity of carbonic acid} 
gas, which sometimes causes uneasy distention of the stomach) 
and the symptoms of flatulence. In such cases, therefore, 
magnesia is preferable to its carbonate; but, on other occa- 
sions, as in nausea and vomiting, g ood aioe: arise from the 
action of the gas evolved. It is ac used against the lithic 
diathesis, when it depends upon the tendency to generate} 
uric - acid. 


ALUMEN ExsiccaTuM. Ed. 
Dried Alum. | 
Melt alum in an earthen or iron vessel, and keep it over the 
fire until it cease to boil. Then powder it. 


ALUMEN ExsiccatuM. Lond. 
Dried Alum. 
Melt alum in an earthen pot over the fire, and increase thel 
heat until the ebullition cease. 


ALUMEN ustumM. Dub. 
| | Burnt Alum. 
Take of 
Alum, any quantity. 
Expose it in an earthen vessel to a strong fire, ual it cease 
to boil. 


THE vessel in which this process is conducted must con- 
tain at least three times as much as the bulk of the alu 
operated on, as this swells exceedingly in melting, and would 
otherwise run over. 

Mr Chaptal found, that by exsiccation in a red heat, wile 
of his own manufacture lost 0. 67, Roman alum 0.50, English 
alum 0.47, and Levant alum only 0.40. These differences 
arise principally from different proportions of water of crys-| 
‘tallization, but also from an excess of alumina, which the last. 
contains. / 
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According to Kirwan, crystallized alum consists of 17.66 
rcid; 12 alumina, and 70.24 water, and alum desiccated at 
H00°, of 36.25 acid, and 63.75 basis, by which it would ap- 
near, that at that heat it loses not only all its water, but also 
nore than half its acid, or is converted into a subsulphate. 

i Med. use-—Dried alum is only applied externally, as a 
Frentle escharotic to fungous ulcers. Di 


- 


| Cuap. V.i—METALLINE PREPARATIONS. - 


ANTIMONY. 


SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII PREPARATUM. Ed. 
Prepared Sulphuret of Antimony. 

Powder sulphuret of antimony in an iron mortar, levigate it 
} upon aporphyry stone with a little water, and put it into 
a large vessel: ‘Then pour upon it water which is to be de- 
canted off loaded with the fine powder, by frequently agita- 
ting the vessel. On allowing the water to settle, the pow- 
} der will subside, and is then to be dried. 
il he coarse powder, which the water could not suspend, is 
‘to be again levigated and treated in the same way. 


Dub. 


MReduce it to powder, and separate for use the impalpable 
particles, in the manner directed for the preparation of 


chalk. 


By reducing the sulphuret of antimony to the state of an 
impalpable powder, it is both rendered much more active, 
and is prevented from irritating the stomach mechanically, of 
which there would be some danger, from the sharpness of its 
spiculz. ven in this state, however, it is not a very certain 
remedy. In general, it operates very mildly; but sometimes 
it becomes more active, producing vomiting and hyperca- 
tharsis. And Buchner found, that when long exposed to the 
air after being powdered, it was partially oxidized, and, form- 
ed some tartar-emetic when boiled with a solution of cream 
of tartar. : : 
Pharm. use.—Sulphuret of antimony is the raw material, — 
from which all the preparations of antimony are prepared, 
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_. Med. use.—It is principally given in scrofula, glandular 
obstructions, cutaneous diseases, and rheumatism. Its dose 
is from 10 to 30 grains, and upwards; and it-is best exhibit- 
ed in the form of a powder or bolus. It seems to constitute a 
quack remedy, which has acquired some reputation in Ire- 
land for the cure of cancer. It is used externally for dressing 
the sore. 


SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII PRECIPITATUM. Ld. 
Precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony. 

Take of 

Water of potass, four pounds ; 

Water, three pounds ; 

Prepared sulphuret of antimony, two pounds ; 
Dilute sulphuric acid, a sufficient quantity. 

Mix the sulphuret with the solution of potass and the water, 
then boil them in a covered iron pot, over a slow fire, for 
three hours, adding more water, if necessary, and frequent- 
ly stirring the mixture with an iron spatula; strain the li- 
quor, while warm, through a double lien cloth, and add 
to it, when filtered, as much of the acid as is necessary to 
precipitate the sulphuret, which must be well washed with 
warm water. 


Lond. 

Take of ve 
Sulphuret of antimony, in powder, two pounds ; 

Solution of potass, four pints ; 
Distilled water, three pints. 

Mix and boil, with a gentle fire, for fares hours, constantly 
stirring, al adding, from time to time, as much distilled 
water as to keep up the original quantity. Quickly filter 

_ the solution through double linen, and gradually drop in- 
to it, when still hot, as much diluted sulphuric acid as may 
precipitate it; then wash away the sulphate of potass with 
warm water ; “dry the precipitated sulphuret of antimony 
and triturate it to powder. 


SULPHUR ANTIMONIATUM FuScUM. Dub. 
Brown Antimoniated Sulphur. 
Take of , 
Prepared sulphuret of antimony. 
Subcarbonate of kali, each one ounce. | 
Melt them, previously mixed, in a crucible. Powder the 
mass when cold. Put it into a matrass, with four pints of 
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water, and boil for a quarter of an hour. Remove the 
vessel from the fire, and cover it; let it rest a little, and, 
as soon as the liquor has become limpid, decant it cauti- 
ously from the sediment. The antimoniated sulphur will, 
in part, be separated by the cooling of the liquor: add a 
_ sufficient quantity of diluted sulphuric acid to precipitate 
the whole of it, which happens with excess of acid ; agitate 
the mixture, that what is last thrown down (which is of 
an orange colour) may be mixed with the rest. After al- 
— lowing it to stand a sufficient time, pour the liquor from 
} the sediment, which is to be washed with cold water, as 
. long as it affects litmus paper. Lastly, dry it upon blot- 
_ ting paper. 

THE most accurate analysis of Kermes Mineral is by Buch- 
ner, who states it to consist of sulphuret of antimony 52.9 ; 
protoxide of antimony 27.5; water chemically united 5, hy- 
groscopically 15=100; or nearly one prime of protoxide of © 
antimony, and two primes of sulphuret of antimony, with four 
primes of water, three of which are hygroscopical, and may 
be expelled by a gentle heat, without altering the nature of 
the substance, and one chemically combined, requiring a red 
heat for its expulsion. Buchner thinks that the sulphuret 
of antimony here acts as an acid, and he has given it the 
name of Stibiothionic acid, and that Kermes mineral is a 
stibiothionate of antimony in the state of a hydrat. 

When, according to the direction of the Dublin College, 
sulphuret of antimony and salt of tartar are melted together, 
a mass is obtained which was formerly called Hepar Anti- 
monii. The crucible employed for the fusion should be large, 
and not filled more than two-thirds, as the matter swells and 
boils up. This is owing to the carbonic acid which is driven 
off. At the same time great part of the alkali is reduced, 
and a portion of the sulphur is acidified by the oxygen, and 
so much potass will remain undecomposed, or so much 
oxide of antimony will be formed, as to saturate this acid. But 
the product consists chiefly of sulphur united with the two 
metallic bases, potassium and antimony. When well pre- 
pared it forms a red brown mass, without smell when dry, 
but smelling of rotten eggs when moistened, of a nauseous 
and acrid sulphureous taste, and in very small doses produ- 
cing vomiting and purging. It is deliquescent in the air, 
and almost totally soluble in water, forming a dark brown 
solution. If boiling water be employed, an orange brown 
precipitate is deposited as it cools, but the solution is ‘still 
dark coloured. During the solution water is decomposed ; 
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all the potassium: and antimony are oxidized, and the sul- _ 
phur forms hydrothionic acid with the oxygen, and the so- 
lution thus contains hydrothionate of potass and antimony. 

In the processes of the London and Edinburgh Colleges, 
a similar solution is prepared via humida. When the sul- 
phuret of antimony is boiled with a solution of potass, water 
is decomposed, the oxygen unites with the antimony to form 
its protoxide, and the hydrogen with the sulphur to form 
hydrothionic acid, which unites with both bases. On cool- 
ing Kermes mineral separates and subsides; and Buchner 
states there remains in the solution sulphuret of antimony 
dissolved in the alkaline ley: by hydrothionie acid. When 
an acid is added to this solution, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is expelled, and a red powder is precipitated, which consists 
of sulphuret of antimony 90, and water 10. Buchner does 
not expressly state the nature of the precipitate, when, ac- 
cording to the directions of the British Colleges, the acid is 
added to the hot solution before any precipitation from 
cooling takes place; but we may infer that it contains no pro- 
toxide of antimony, and is merely the hydrated sulphuret; 
for, when speaking of the sulphur auratum antimonii, he says, 
‘It might be thought that this preparation also contains 
protoxide of antimony, as the Kermes does; but this. is not 
the case, for the sulphuretted hydrogen set free by the addi- 
tion of the acid, immediately disoxydizes it, and water and 
sulphuret of antimony are produced.” 

If Buchner’s view be on the whole correct, we see that the 
Kermes obtained by precipitation with an acid is a very dif- 
ferent substance, and much less active than that which is 
spontaneously deposited on cooling, as directed in the foreign 
pharmacopeeias ; and it may not therefore be superfluous to 
give a formula for its preparation. Boil two pounds of cry- 
stallized subcarbonate of soda, dissolved in twenty pounds of 
water, for half an hour, in an iron kettle, with an ounce of 
levigated sulphuret of antimony, and filter the solution into 
a heated vessel to cool slowly. After deposition, the preci- 
pitate is to be separated by filtration, and dried on bibulous 
paper. ‘The filtered solution may be employed to dissolve 
another quantity of sulphuret of antimony. Cluzel found 
that the. Kermes is not nearly so beautiful when subcarbo- 
nate of potass is used. | ii 

The golden sulphuret of antimony agrees more nearly with, 
the precipitated sulphuret of antimony than with the true 
Kermes, in as much as it contains no protoxide. It may be 
considered as a bisulphuret of antimony in the state of hy- 
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drat, but it may contain still more sulphur. Geiger found 
Rit to consist of sulphuret of antimony 73, sulphur 16, and 
ater and loss 11, being very nearly one prime of antimony, 
wo of sulphur, and one of water. } 
1 Medical use.—In its action on the body, the hydrosul- 
yhuret of antimony is an active substance, and, according to 
the dose, operates as a diaphoretic, cathartic, or emetic. Its 
use is, in this country, in a great degree superseded by more 
certain preparations. 


OxyDUM ANTIMONII NITRO-MURIATICUM. Dub. 
| Nitro-Muriatic Oxide of Antimony. 

Take of 
Prepared sulphuret of antimony, two ounces ; 

Muriatic acid, eleven ounces, by measure ; 

Nitrous acid, one drachm by measure. 

Add the sulphuret gradually to the acids, previously mixed 
in a glass vessel, avoiding the vapours. Digest with a heat 
gradually increased, until the effervescence cease, and then 
boil for one hour. Filter the liquor when cold, and receive 
it when filtered in a gallon of water. The oxide of anti- 
# mony will fall to the bottom. Wash this repeatedly in a 
sufficiently large quantity of water, until the liquor poured 
off be perfectly free from acid, as known by the test of lit- 
mus; and, lastly, dry the oxide upon bibulous paper. 


| WueEn sulphuret of antimony is acted upon by muriatic 
cid, assisted by heat, water is decomposed, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas is evolved, and muriate of antimony remains in 
olution. “ 
When this solution is diluted with water beyond a certain 
|Hegree, it is decomposed, a white powder formed of minute 
acicular crystals is precipitated, probably a dichloride form- 
ied of one prime chlorine 4.5, and two primes antimony 
ll = 15.5, and there remains a bimuriate in solution; the 
Mormer of which is the preparation of the Dublin College, 
(Normerly called Pulvis Algarothi, for the small addition of 
\gnitric acid has no effect on the nature of the product. 
If instead of decomposing the muriatic solution by water, 
jt is poured into a solution of an alkaline carbonate, then the 
Whole of the antimony is thrown down in the form of a pale 
jyellow smooth powder, the protoxide of antimony. 
_ Chloride of antimony was first prepared by distilling sul- 
phuret of antimony with corrosive sublimate. Butter of anti- 
\mmony as it was called, from its appearance when recently pre- 
pared, passes over into the receiver, and black sulphuret of 
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quicksilver remains in the retort; or by increasing the heat 
red sulphuret of mercury, which, when obtained by this pro} 
cess, was formerly termed Cinnabar of antimony, is sublimed}, 
But this mode of preparation is both expensive and danger} 
ous to the health of the operator. 

Scheele invented a method of avoiding these inconve}) 
niences, upon which various improvements have since beet 
made, and lastly by Géttling, who introduces into a retort 
mixture of four ounces of glass of antimony in powder, witll 
sixteen of muriate of soda, and then pours into it twelv: 
ounces of sulphuric acid, diluted with eight of water. Hi 
lutes on a tubulated receiver with gypsum, and distils tq 
dryness in a sand-bath, with a heat gradually increased... By 
this process, he says, about twenty ounces of very strong 
fuming solution of muriate of antimony are obtained. Thé 
residuum in the retort is sulphate of soda, but unfit for inj 
ternal use, on account of its being mixed with some anti} 
mony. | 

Muriate of antimony, or Chloride of antimony as it is nowy 
called, is crystallizable, but in general is a soft semitrans. 
parent substance, of a yellowish-white colour, very fusibl 
and volatile at a moderate degree of heat. It is remarkably 
deliquescent, and forms a permanent solution. Chloride off 
antimony consists, according to the experiments of Dr Johij 
Davy, of 56 antimony and 44 chlorine, or of one propor} 
tion of antimony and one of chlorine. ye 

Pharmaceutic use.-—The' Submuriate is used by the Dublif 
College for preparing tartar-emetic. — 

Med. use.—Muriate of antimony has been used as a caus: 
tic, but not for a long time; it is so unmanageable, Iti 
now only prepared as preliminary to the precipitation of the 
submuriate of oxide of antimony from it. 



















OxIDUM ANTIMONII CUM PHOSPHATE cALcis. Ld. 
Oxide of Antimony, with Phosphate of Lime. 

Take of 
Sulphuret of antimony, in coarse powder ; 

Shavings of hartshorn, equal weights. 

Mix and put them in a shallow iron pot, red-hot, and stil 
the mixture constantly, until it become of an ash-grey co. 
lour, which is then to be removed from the fire, grounc 
into powder, and put into acoated crucible. Lute to thi: 
crucible another inverted over it, and perforated in the 
bottom with a small hole, and apply the fire, which is t 
be raised gradually to a white heat, and kept im that in 
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creased state for two hours. Lastly, grind the matter, 
when cold, into a very fine powder. 


; Pave ANTIMONIALIS. Dub. 
Antimonial Powder. 


Take of 
Sulphuret of antimony, in coarse powder ; 

- Shavings of hartshorn, of each two pounds. 
| Boil the hartshorn in a, sufficient quantity of water, to sepa- 
rate the animal jelly. Then dry it, and mix it with the 
antimony. ‘Throw the mixture into a wide iron pot, heat- 
ed to redness, stirring continually until the sulphureous 
vapour cease, and the mass acquire an ash-grey colour. 
When cold, reduce it to powder, and put it into a luted 
crucible. Puivere another crucible, having a small hole in 
its bottom, over this, and lute them accurately together. 
Roast the powder for two hours, with a heat gradually i in- 
creased to whiteness, and, when cold, grind it to a very 
fine powder. 


| Lond. 

| Take of 

Sulphuret of antimony in powder, one pound ; 
Horn-shavings, two pounds. 

| Mix,"and throw thei into a wide crucible, heated to white- 
ness, stirring them assiduously until no visible vapours 
ascend, powder the residuum, and put it into a fit cruci- 
ble. ‘Then apply heat, and gradually increase it, until it 
be kept white for two hours. ‘Triturate the residuum in- 
to a very subtile powder. 


| ‘Turs is supposed to be nearly the same with the celebra- 
| ted nostrum of Dr James, which, according to the analysis 
of Dr George Pearson, confirmed by Mr Phillips, consists of 
43 phosphate of lime, and 57 oxide of antimony. 
| By burning sulphuret of antimony and shavings of harts- 
| horn in a white heat, the sulphur is entirely expelled, and 
the antimony is oxidized, while the gelatin of the hartshorn is 
destroyed, and nothing is left but phosphate of lime, com- 
bined with a little lime. Therefore, the mass which results: 
|is a mixture of oxide of antimony and phosphate of lime. 
| Mr Phillips analysed two specimens, the one of which con- 
| tained 35, and the other 38 per cent. of peroxide of antimony, 
and 65 and 62 phosphate of lime, respectively. Mr Brande 
| says, that he has generally found a greater Ciscor and 
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sometimes as much as 5 per cent. protoxide of antimony, 
which will account for:the great-diversity of effects ascribed + 
to this preparation. 

In the London and Dublin Pharmacopceias, twice the 
proportion of hartshorn shavings is used, which is said to 
obviate the inconvenience of the vitnifeateom of part of the 
antimony when too high a temperature was applied, to ren- 
der the process more manageable, and to furnish a whiter 
product ; but the product does not correspond with Dr Pear- 
son’s analysis of James’s powder, for which it was intended 
as a substitute, and the strength of an established pr apa 
tion is materially altered. 

Mr Chenevix, by considering the uncertainty of the ap- 
plication, and the precarious nature of the agency of fire, by 
which means a variable portion of the oxide of antimony may 
be volatilized, and that which remains may be oxidized in 
various degrees, proposes to prepare a substitute for James’s 
powder, by dissolving together equal weights of submuriate 
of antimony and of phosphate of lime, in the smallest pos- 
sible quantity of muriatic acid, and then pouring this solu- 
tion gradually into water sufficiently alkalized with ammonia. 
As muriate of antimony is partially decomposed by water, it | 
is absolutely necessary that the muriatic solution be poured 
into the alkaline liquor; for, by an opposite mode of proce- 
dure, a great part of the antimony would be precipitated in 
the state of submuriate, and the first portion of the precipi- 
tate would consist chiefly of antimony and the last of phos- 
phate of lime. 

Phosphate of lime is most conveniently obtained pure by 
dissolving calcined bone in muriatic acid, and precipitating it 
by ammonia. If the ammonia be quite free from carbonic 
acid, no muriate of lime is decomposed. _Mr Chenevix also 
found, that this precipitate is entirely soluble in every acid 
which can dissolve either phosphate of lime or oxide of anti- 
mony separately, and that about 0.28 of James’s powder, and, 
at an average, 0.44 of the pulvis antimonialis of the etn 
_ Pharmacopezia, resist the action of every acid. Mr Brande 
does not approve of this preparation, as the precipitate is J 
apt to get horny or gritty and difficult to powder. 

Medical use.-_-The oxide of antimony with phosphate of 
lime, howsoever prepared, is one of the best antimonials we 
possess. It is given as a diaphoretic in febrile diseases, in 
doses of from three to eight grains, repeated every third or 
‘fourth hour. In larger quantities, it operates as a purgative 
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or emetic. \ Its effects seem however to vary much, perhaps 
from idiosyncrasy of constitution or variety of the prepara- 
tion. Mr Hawkins gave 31 morning and evening without 
any obvious effect, and I have given ‘5 i. and 3{s doses, re- 
peated several times a-day, without inducing vomiting or 
purging. Fromits being insoluble in water, it must be given 
either in the form of a powder, or made into a pill or bolus. 


TaRTRAS ANTIMONII, olim Tartarus EMETICUS., Ld. 
Tartrate of Antimony, formerly Tartar-Emetie. 
Take of sic it 
-Sulphuret of antimony, 
Nitrate of potass, equal weights ; 
Supertartrate of potass, what may be required. 

Powder the sulphuret and nitrate separately, mix them 
thoroughly, and inject them into a hot crucible. After 
the deflagration is finished, separate the reddish matter 

obtained from the white crust, and grind it to a very fine 
powder, which is afterwards to be washed with much warm 

- water, and then dried. 

_Mix this powder by trituration, with an equal weight of su- 
pertartrate of potass, and boil the mixture with four times 
its weight of water for an hour, and evaporate the filtered 

solution so as to crystallize. 


Tue first part of this precess is that formerly directed for 
the preparation of what was formerly called Crocus of anti- 


_mony, which is no longer ordered as a separate process, and 


therefore must be spoken of in this place. 

In this process, the nitric acid of the nitre, and part of the 
‘sulphuret, are mutually decomposed: the sulphur is acidified, 
-and combines with the potass of the nitre, while the antimony 

is converted into protoxide, which combines with the unde- 
composed portion of the sulphuret, and forms a dark brown, 
opaque, vitrified mass; so that, after the scoria, and other 
saline matters, have been removed by washing, the substance 
which remains, according to Proust, consists of three parts 
of protoxide of antimony and one of sulphuret of antimony. 
Buchner considers it as a stibiothionate of antimony with 
excess of base. 

With regard to the mode of preparation, Bergman ob- 
serves, that by the common process of throwing the mixture 
into an ignited uncovered crucible, there is sometimes a [oss 
of nearly one half; and therefore advises the mixture to be 
put into a cold crucible, which is to be covered, and heated 

‘till the matter melts; but as soon as the applied heat reaches 
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a certain degree, the whole mass takes fire, and deflagrates | 
violently. Indeed, the application of heat to the crucible}} 
is perfectly unnecessary, and the Berlin Pharmacopceia di-}} 
rects the mixture to be put into a clean iron pot, and kin- 
dled by touching it with a bit of live coal, or, what is better, 
the end of a tobacco pipe, or iron rod, heated to redness. 
In this way the fusion and separation fofitte aebrile ARTO 
less complete than when the mixture is gradually projected 
into a heated crucible, and, unless for very great quantities, 
it is most convenient. 

The crocus kept in the shops is almost universally prepa- 
red with less nitre than is here ordered. ‘The consequence §} 
is, that too much sulphur remains not acidified, the anti- f 
mony is scarcely oxidized, and the preparation is unfit for 
the uses to which it ought to be applied. When nitre has 
been thus economized, ‘the crocus has a steel grey, instead § 
of a liver brown colour! 

Pharm. use-—Crocus of antimony is employed’ by the } 
Edinburgh College for the preparation of tartar-emetie. 

Med. use.—The crocus of antimony is a very uncertain § 
preparation, often operating with very great violence. Its 
internal use is, therefore, almost proscribed, or at least con- | 
fined to veterinary practice. 


. ANTIMONIUM TARTARIZATUM. Lond. 
Tartarized Antimony. 

Take of 
Glass of antimony, in very dilbiite powder, 

Supertartrate of potass in powder, each one pound ; 
Distilled water, one gallon. 

Mix the glass of antimony and supertartrate intimately to- 
gether, ‘and throw them gradually into the boiling water, 
stirring it constantly with a rod; boil for a quarter of an | 
hour, and set it aside. Filter the liquor when cold, and 
when filtered, boil it down to form crystals. 


‘TARTARUM ANTIMONIATUM sive EMETICUM. Dub. 
Antimoniated or Emetic Tartar. 
Take of | 
Nitromuriatic oxide of antimony, two ounces ; 
Crystals of tartar, in very fine powder, two ounces and a 
half; 
Distilled water, eighteen ounces by measure. 
Boil the water in a olass vessel, then gradually throw into 


it the oxide and tar tar, previously nixed, and boil for half | 
5) 


\ 
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an hour; then filter the liquor through paper, and crys- 
tallize by slow cooling. : 
_ Tue tartaric acid is capable of combining, in many ex- 
mples, with two bases at the same time, forming with them 
riple crystallizable salts. In the present instance, it is com- 
ined with oxide of antimony and potass ; and as the potass 
is essential to its constitution, and the real tartrate of anti- 
nony is a different salt, its name, on chemical principles, 
hould certainly have been ‘Tartrate of antimony and pot- 
ss, but the old name of 'Tartar-emetic is without ambiguity. 
In the preparation of this salt, the different combinations 
f protoxide of antimony, the crocus, precipitated oxide, sub- 
uriate and glass, have all been occasionally employed. Any 
f them will afford a very pure salt. 
_ The Edinburgh College uses the crocus. ‘To this the prin- 
cipal objection is, that it is rarely found in the shops ina 
state fit for this purpose. Even when properly prepared, 
it is with difficulty acted upon by the supertartrate of potass, 
unless it be levigated and elutriated. Mr Phillips found, 
that 100 parts of cream of tartar dissolved only 6 parts out 
of 100 of very finely powdered crocus, 16 when levigated, 
but 75 when it was elutriated; and in the last case, the li- 
quor assumed a deep green colour, which, though proceeding 
from the presence of iron, is a test that a sufficient propor- 
tion of the metallic oxide is dissolved, as it does not occur 
until the tartar has taken up three-fourths of its weight of 
the crocus. But, besides the expense cf levigating and elu- 
triating the crocus, it is liable to be mixed with carbonate 
of lime, derived probably from the stones employed in the 
levigation ; and the crystals of tartarized antimony procured 
in this way are consequently contaminated even with a lar- 
ger proportion of tartrate of lime than is furnished by the 
tartar. 

The glass is more easily soluble than the crocus, as, when 
finely powdered, in Mr Phillips’ experiments, 78 parts 
were dissolved, and gave the solution a dark green colour. 
It is the oxide now used by the London College, as the objec- 
tions formerly arising from its expense have been much less- 
ened. When the glass or crocus is used, Mr Phillips re- 
commends, that after being powdered or levigated, they 
should be boiled in dilute sulphuric acid, to remove any car- 
bonate of lime, and that a small quantity of sulphuric acid 
should be added to decompose the tartrate of lime. 

_ To the oxide of antimony, as prescribed by the London 
College 1809, Mr Phillips objected its great expense, its 
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quantity being too small in proportion to the tartar ; and that 
the crystals of tartar-emetic formed with it, as well as with : 
the crocus -or glass, are contaminated with the tartrate off 
lime usually contained in the tartar. 1 

To the use of the submuriate, as directed by the Dublin 
College, this last objection does not apply, because the mu-} 
riatic acid retains the tartrate of lime in solution when the 
tartrate of antimony crystallizes. Having criticised the pro4 
cesses of all the colleges, Mr Phillips proposed to substitute) 
one of his own. The qualities requisite in an eligible me-} 
thod ‘of preparing tartar-emetic, he says, are, the certainty 
of obtaining protoxide of antimony unmixed with peroxide 
or sulphuretted oxide, yet not absolutely pure, but mixed} 
with a substance capable of preventing the crystallization. off 
the tartrate of lime; moderate expense, and the possibility 
of using iron Feseh les both in preparing the oxide of anti} 
mony and the tartarized antimony. These requisites, Myf 
Phillips thinks, he has found in employing the sulphate off 
antimony prepared by boiling powdered metallic antimony} 
in twice its weight of sulphuric acid to dryness in an iron} 
vessel over a common fire, and stirring it with an Iron spa-§ 
tula. The greyish coloured product was thrown into water,) 
and washed, “till the uncombined sulphuric acid was removed. , 
100 parts of the subsulphate thus process were boiled in ¢ 


subsulphate were readily dissolved, and the solution, wheal | 
filtered, afforded at the first crystallization rather more than} 
90 parts of crystals of tartarized antimony, perfectly white andy 
unmixed with any extraneous salt. The solution, by further} 
evaporation, furnished an additional quantity of crystals ol 
emetic tartar, slightly incrusted with sulphate of lime, from 
which, however, ‘they were completely purified by solution, 
‘and repeating the crystallization. A considerable quantit 
of sulphate of lime was also deposited and separated during} 
the evaporation. ‘This process Mr Phillips asserts to b 
neither tedious, difficult, uncertain, nor unsafe. 

But whatever form of protoxide of antimony may be pre-f 
ferred, the quantity of water employed must be sufficient tc | 
dissolve the tartar-emetic formed. The time during whic 
the ebullition is to be continued is stated differently. by dif-} 
ferent pharmaceutists. No harm can arise from continuing iff 
longer than is absolutely necessary ; but it is CORED & a wastel 
of time and fuel to protract it for hours. 

Another circumstance which renders tartar-emetic variablef 
in its effects, is, the mode of crystallization. Some evaporate 
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it to dryness ; others to a pellicle, and set it aside to crystal- 
lize; and others again crystallize by slow evaporation. On 
account of the silica which is combined with the oxide of an- 
timony in the crocus and glass, and which, being held ini so- 
lution by the potass, impedes the crystallization, and varies 
the nature of the product, Vauquelin recommends that the 
solution be first evaporated to dryness, and that the saline 
mass obtained should be redissolved in-boiling water, and 
then crystallized; for, towards the end of the first evapora- 
tion, the silica separates, and becomes totally insoluble. In 
this way, he says, that we obtain both a purer salt, and in 
larger quantity. If we employ an excess of supertartrate of 
potass, part of it will remain undecomposed, and will cry- 
stallize before, or along with the tartar-emetic. This source 
of impurity is easily avoided, by using an excess of the anti- 
monial oxide, which, remaining undissolved, occasions no. 
error, and prevents the necessity of throwing away the cry- 
stals which form on the filtering paper, if the solution be sa- 
turated. | 
The primitive form of the crystals of tartrate of antimony 
and potass seems to be the regular tetrahedron, but it assumes 
a variety of secondary forms. It has a styptic metallic taste. 
It is soluble in three times its weight of water at 212°, and in 
fifteen at 60°. As this statement of its solubility is very dif- 
ferent from that of most writers, from Bergman to Fourcroy, 
who say that it requires 80 parts of water at 60°, and some- 
what less than 40 of boiling water, it is necessary to men- 
tion, that it was ascertained by careful experiment, with very 
fine crystals of tartar-emetic, more than half an inch in 
length, and perfectly free from the admixture of any foreign 
salt. ‘The crystals, by exposure to the air, become white 
and opaque, but do not readily fall to powder. The'solu- 
tion of tartar-emetic slightly reddens tincture of turnsole. 
It is decomposed by acids, alkalies, alkaline carbonates, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and its compounds, vegetable juices, 
decoctions, and infusions, and many of the metals. 
_ The most accurate analysis of tartar-emetic is that by Dr 
Thomson, who found it to consist of two primes of tartaric 
acid 16.5; three of protoxide of antimony 19.5; one of po- 
tash 6; and two of water 2.25 = 44.25. And.Mr Phillips 
‘found, that 100 parts of supertartrate of potass dissolve 70 
of protoxide of antimony. 
From what has been said, it will appear, that without 
fraudulent intention, tartar-emetic is often imperfect. Its 
goodness should be ascertained by taking a few crystals pro- 
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miscuously from every fresh parcel, washing them in water, 
and then introducing each crystal separately into dilute so- 
lutions of sulphuret of potass, when, if the salt be perfect, 
a considerable orange precipitate will occur in each. But 
tartar-emetic is often sold in the form of powder, to concea 
its imperfections; this ought to be examined in the same 
way as the crystals; or rather it should be rejected. 

Pharm. use.—It is dissolved in wine or in dilute alcohol ; 
and in the former edition of the London Pharmacopecia the 
protoxide was precipitated from it by ammonia. 

Medical use-—In doses of from one to three grains it ope- 
rates as an emetic, and sometimes as a cathartic. In smaller 
doses, it excites nausea, and proves a powerful diaphoretic 
and expectorant. As an emetic, it is chiefly given in the be- 
ginning of fevers and febrile diseases, in chincough, and, in 
general, whenever we wish to evacuate the stomach quickly. 
When great debility is present, and in the advanced stages 
of typhoid fever, its use is improper, and even sometimes fa- 
tal. As a diaphoretic, it is given in small doses, of from an 
eighth to a quarter of a grain; and as an expectorant, in 
doses still smaller. 

Of late the use of tartar-emetic has been extended to al- 
most all inflammatory diseases, chiefly by the Italians and 
French, as a contro-stimulant, or to depress the system. I 
is given in two ways; either in large doses, dissolyed in the 
smallest quantity of water, upon an empty stomach, and al 
drink withheld; or in repeated doses of a weak solution. 
In the former way, I have never ventured upon the enormous 
doses exhibited by Rasori and Tommasini; but I have given 
to the extent of five grains at once without producing vo- 
miting : and in the latter way, or in nauseating doses, I have 
often administered it with the best effect, when I did not think 
venesection could be borne. : 

The only proper form for exhibiting it is in solution ; an 
as the intensity of its action on the body is liable to variation, 
from differences in its own strength, and in the constitution 
of the patient, it should almost always be given in divided 
doses, at short intervals, if we wish to excite vomiting ; and 
at longer intervals, if we wish it to act only on the skin or 
lungs. | 

Poisoning sometimes happens from excessive doses of tar- 
tar-emetic, and in its effects it coincides with arsenic, but it 
is easily decomposed. Since Vauquelin’s discovery, that it 
is decomposed by cinchona, the decoction of that bark has 
been generally recommended ; but in the case of Dr Duffin, 
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ho, by accident, swallowed a poisonous dose, I administer- 
ed a solution of hepar sulphuris with perfect success. 


VINUM TARTRATIS ANTIMONII. Ld. 
Wine of Tartrate of Antimony. 
Take of | 
Tartrate of antimony, twenty-four grains ; 
Sherry wine, one pound. 
Mix them, so that the tartrate of antimony may be dissolved. 


VINUM ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI. Lond. 
Wine of Tartarized Antimony. 

Take of 
- Tartarized antimony, one scruple ; 

Boiling distilled water, eight fluidounces ; 

Rectified spirit, two fluidounces. | 1 
Dissolve the tartarized antimony in the boiling’ distilled wa- 

ter, then add the spirit to the solution filtered. 
- Formerty antimonial wine was a fortuitous preparation, 
by steeping glass of antimony in white wine; a portion of 
the glass of antimony was dissolved by the supertartrate of 
potass contained in the wine; and as the quantity of this is 
variable, so also the quantity of oxide of antimony dissolved 
varied ; and, therefore, the preparation is with propriety en- 
tirely rejected, since its strength could never be known. 

Both the officinal preparations contain two grains to an 
ounce of fluid; but the Edinburgh College use wine, and 
the London, having entirely rejected the pharmaceutical use 
of wine, on account of its tendency to decomposition, employ 
water, with a small proportion of spirits; but it certainly 
seems inconsistent that they should have resumed the appel- 
lation of Vinum, when they discard the wine from a pre- 
paration, which they called Liquor, when it contained wine. 

It is convenient to have an officinal solution of a substance. 
so frequently exhibited ; and this, made with an alcoholic li- 
quor, is not so liable to decomposition as a watery solution. 
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- Cuapr. VI.—SILVER. 


Nitras aRcENTI. Ld. 
Nitrate of Silver. 
Take of 

_ Purest silver, flatted into plates, = cut in pieces, one} 
part ; | 
Diluted nitrous acid, two parts; 

Distilled water, one part. 
Dissolve the silver in the acid and water previously mixed, | 
in a matrass with a gentle heat, and evaporate the solution} 
to dryness. Then put the mass into a large crucible, andj 
place it on the fire, which should at first be gentle, andj 
afterwards increased by degrees till the mass flows like 
oil; then pour it into iron pipes, previously heated and) 
| anointed with tallow. Lastly, keep it in a glass vesself 
very well corked. | 


Dub. 
Take of 
Silver, flatted into plates, and cut in pieces, 
Nitrous acid, of each one ounce by weight ; 
Distilled water, two ounces by measure. 
Put the silver in a glass phial, placed in a sand-bath, and pour} 
on the acid, previously diluted with the water ; then, ora-f 
dually increasing the heat, dissolve the metal, ‘and evapo-§ 
rate the liquor to dryness. Liquefy the mass which re-f 
mains, in a crucible over a slow fire. Pour it into proper 
moulds, and keep it in a glass vessel well corked, | 


: Lond. 

Take of 
Silver, one ounce ; 
Nitric acid, one fluidounce ; 
Distilled water, two podeuuces 

Mix the nitric acid with the water, and dissolve the silver inj} 
the mixture in a sand-bath. Then gradually increase the} 
heat until the nitrate of silver become dry. Melt this inf 
a crucible with a gentle fire, until the ebullition ceases from 
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the expulsion of the water; them immediately pour it out 
into proper moulds. be 


In this process the silver is oxidized by the decomposition 
of a portion of the acid, and the oxide is dissolved in the re- 
mainder, while nitric oxide gas is evolved, forming red fumes 
of nitrous acid, on coming in contact with the air. The cry- 
stals are anhydrous, and consist, according to Dr Thomson, 
of one prime of oxide of silver 14.75, and one of nitric acid 
6.75 = 21.5. 

The acid employed must be very pure. If it contain, as 
the acid of commerce always does, sulphuric or muriatic acid, 
these react upon the nitrate as soon as it is formed, and a 
white precipitate, consisting of sulphate or muriate of silver, 
falls to the bottom. ! | : 

The method which the refiners employ for examining the 
purity of their aquafortis (the name they give to dilute ni- 
trous acid, ) and purifying it, if necessary, is to let fall into it a 
few drops of a solution of nitrate of silver already made; if 
the liquor remain clear, it is fit for use: otherwise, they add 
a small quantity more of the solution, which immediately 
turns the whole of a milky white colour; the mixture being 
then suffered to rest for some time, deposites a white sedi- 
ment, from which it is cautiously decanted, examined again, 
and, if necessary, farther purified by a fresh addition of this 
solution. : , 

It is necessary to employ very pure water in this process ; 
for the muriates and earthy salts which common water gene- 
rally contains, precipitate part of the silver in the state of a 
muriate or oxide. If distilled water be not used, the water 
should be added to the acid before it be tried, and purified 
by the nitrate of silver. 

The solution will go on the more speedily, if the silver, 
flatted into thin plates, be rolled loosely up, so that the seve- 
ral surfaces do not touch each other. By this management, 
a greater extent of the surface is exposed to the action of the 
menstruum, than when the plates are cut in pieces and laid 
above each other. If the silver be alloyed with copper, the 
solution will have a permanent greenish-blue colour, and ac- 
quire a bright blue on the addition of ammonia. If it con- 
tain gold, the gold is not dissolved, but is found at the bot- 
tom of the solution, in the form of a black or deep purple 
_ powder. | 

The crucible ought to be of porcelain; as, with the com- 
mon crucibles, the loss arising from the nitrate of silver sink- 
ing into their substance is too great. It ought also to be 
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large enough to hold five or six times the quantity of the dry 
matter : ; for it bubbles and swells up greatly, so as to beapt 
to run over. During the evaporation also, little drops are 
now and then spirted up, whose causticity is increased by 
their heat, against which the operator ought therefore to be 
on his guard. ‘The fire must be kept moderate till this ebul- f 


lition ceases, and till the matter becomes consistent in the }} 


heat that made it boil before: the fire is then to be quickly 
increased, till the matter flows thin at the bottom like oil, 
when it is to be immediately poured into the mould ; for if § 
the heat be continued after this, the nitrate of silver begins 
to be decomposed, and the silver is reduced. | 

The mould should be of iron, or one may be formed in a ff 
mass of tempered tobacco pipe clay, not too moist, by making, § 
with a smooth stick, previously greased, a sufficient number 
of holes. Each piece is to be wiped clean from the grease, f 
and wrapt up in soft dry paper, not only to keep the air from § 
‘acting upon them, but likewise to prevent their corroding or 
discolouring the fingers in handling. _ | 

Nitrate of silver is crystallizable. Its crystals are brilliant } 
plates, having a variable number of sides. Their taste is au- 
stere, and intensely bitter. ‘They are very soluble in water, 
but permanent in the air and not deliquescent. ‘They are ff 
decomposed by heat, light, phosphorus, charcoal, many me+ 
tals, all the alkalies and earths, sulphuric, muriatic, phos- 
phoric, and fluoric acids, and by the salts they form. When 
deprived of water, and melted according to the directions of 
the colleges, nitrate of silver forms a pale grey coloured mass, } 
hard, sonorous, and consisting of radi, diverging from the 
centre. It is sometimes duke coloured, or almost black, 
from the separation of a portion of oxide from excessive heat, 
or from containing copper. When free from copper, which 
is seldom the case, it is not deliquescent. It may, how- 
ever, be prepared perfectly pure, even from a solution con- 
taining copper, by evaporating and crystallizing it as long 
as it furnishes firm tabular crystals. ‘These are. then to be J 
washed with a little distilled water, and melted with a gentle 
heat. ‘The nitrate of copper. remains in the mother water, 
from. which the silver it contains may be prec miteidd by mu- 
riatic, acid. 

Medical use.——A strong solution of nitrate of silver .cor- 
rodes and decomposes animal substances: in a more diluted 
state, it stains them of an indelible black ; and, for this pur- 
pose, it is now used as an indelible marking rele) The fused ff 
nitrate of silver is the strongest and most manageable caustic ff 
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we possess, and is employed to remove fungous excrescences, 
callous edges, warts, strictures in the urethra, and the like. 
Hit is also used to destroy the venereal poison in chancres, 
before it has acted on the system. A weak solution of it may 
be applied, as a stimulus, to indolent ulcers, or injected in- 
to fistulous sores, and is almost specific in ringworm. A 
Isaturated solution has even been injected into the urethra in 
gonorrheea, but I cannot approve of the practice, especially 
Asince, on a comparative trial, it was found not to remove the 
disease sooner than less suspicious remedies. 
Notwithstanding its causticity, it has been given internally. 
Boérhaave, Boyle, and others, commend it highly in hydro- 
pic cases. The former assures us, that, made into pills with 
Icrumb of bread and a little sugar, and taken on an empty 
stomach (some warm water, sweetened with honey, being 
I drank immediately after,) it purges gently, without griping, 
and brings away a large quantity of water, almost without 
the patient’s perceiving it: that it kills worms, and cures 
inveterate ulcerous disorders. He nevertheless cautions a- 
gainst using it too frequently, or in too large a dose ; and 
lobserves, that it always proves corrosive and weakening to 
| the stomach. , 

It has been more recently employed with very great free- 
dom, and with success, in epilepsy, chorea, and other spas- 
| modic diseases. When it proves successful, the fits gradually 
' become less severe, and occur at longer intervals; but some- 
| times, after giving hopes of a cure, they return as severely as 
| before, and the medicine has lost its power over them. Al- 
so, when long continued, the nitrate of silver has the unplea- 
| sant effect of rendering the exposed parts of the skin of a 
| dark colour, almost like that of a mulatto, apparently in con- 
| sequence of the reduction of the silver by the action of light. 
This dark colour remains for life, or at least for a very long 
time, and resists long all remedies, although it is said that a 
steady course of cream of tartar at last removes it. On ac- 
| count of its very great activity, each pill should not contain 
| above one-eighth or one-fourth of a grain. 
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Cuap. VII.—ARSENIC.. 


_ ARSENICUM ALBUM sUBLIMATUM. Lond. 
Sublimed White Arsenic. i 
Reduce white arsenic to powder; then put it into a cruci- } 


ble; apply heat, and sublime it into another crucible in- 
verted over the former. | 


Tue white oxide of arsenic of commerce is obtained as an 
insignificant product in roasting cobalt ores, and is therefore 
often impure. By sublimation, however, it is easily separa-~ 
ted from foreign matters, but the operator must be very care- 
ful to avoid the fumes which arise during the process. 


Liguor ARSENICALIS. «Lond. 
Arsenical Solution. 

Take of 
Sublimed white arsenic, in very cubtile powder, 
Subcarbonate of potass from tartar, of each ay pone 

grains ; 
Compound spirit of lavender, four fluidrachms ; ; 
Distilled water, a pint. 

Boil the white arsenic and subcarbonate of potass swith the 
water in a glass vessel, until the arsenic be entirely dis- 
solved. Add to the solution, when cold, the compound; 
spirit of lavender. | 

Lastly, add as much more distilled water as wall make the 
whole amount exactly to a pint. 


SoLUTIO ARSENICALIS. Ld. 
Solution of Arsenic. 
Take of 
Oxide of arsenic in very fine powder, 
Pure subcarbonate of potass, of each sixty fiaue grains ; 
Distilled water, fourteen ounces. 
Boil together in a glass vessel, with a gentle fire, until the 
whole oxide be dissolved. To the liquor, when cold, add, 
Compound spirit of lavender, half an ounce; _ 
Distilled water, as much as will make the whole solu- 
tion amount to sixteen ounces. 
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Tus preparation is a solution of arsenite of potass, and 
corresponds with Dr Fowler’s tasteless ague-drop. The 
spirit of lavender is added merely to prevent its being mis- 
aken for water, an accident which might happen from its 
ant of colour and taste. It may also preserve it from de- 
omposition, as stated by Mr Hume. Now that arsenic is 
so much used, it is useful to have an officinal solution of an’ 
niform strength. Dr Powell has justly observed, that 
*«‘ where the dose is small, and the effects so powerful, the 
ost minute attention to its proportion and preparation be- 
some necessary.” A drachm of the solution contains one-half 
fa grain, and it will seldom be necessary to give above ten 
minims for a dose. | ety 


ARSENIAS KALI. Dub. 
Arseniate of Kali. 
Take of | i 
White oxyde of arsenic, | 
Nitrate of kali, of each one ounce. 
Reduce them separately to powder; and after mixing them, 
. introduce them into a glass retort, placed in a sand-bath, 
which is to be gradually heated, until the bottom of the re- 
tort become obscurely red. It is expedient to transmit the 
_ vapours issuing from the retort, by means of a proper ap- 
paratus, through distilled water, that the nitrous acid ex- 
tricated by the heat may be condensed. Dissolve the re- 
siduum in four pounds of boiling distilled water ; and, af- 
_ ter due evaporation, set it aside to crystallize. 
‘Tur Dublin preparation is crystallized arseniate of potass. 
On the application of the heat, the nitric acid of the nitre is 
decomposed, the oxygen combines with the oxide of arsenic, 
and converts it into arsenic acid, which unites with the potass, 
and nitrous gas escapes, forming red fumes of nitrous acid. 
I should not think the latter of sufficient importance to be 
condensed, as directed by the Dublin College; especially 
when we consider the possibility of its being contaminated 
by arsenic, unless, perhaps, according to the latter supposi- 
tion, it be intended to preserve the operator from the noxious 
fumes. , ; 
Med. use.—This preparation should be very uniform, but 
it has never come into general use. | 
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Cuar. VIIL—BISMUTH. 


BisMUTHI SUBNITRAS. Lond. 

Subnitrate of Bismuth. 

Take of EF 
Bismuth, one ounce ; 

Nitric acid, one fluidounce and a half; 

Distilled water, three pints. 

Mix six fluidrachms of the distilled water with the nitric acid, 
and dissolve the bismuth in them. Add the rest of the 
water to the filtered liquor, and set it at rest till the pow- J 
der subside. ‘Then decant the supernatant liquor, and ff 
wash the subnitrate of bismuth with distilled water, and } 
dry it, wrapped up in bibuleus paper, with a gentle heat. 
Tuer preparation of the Magistery of bismuth as a cosme- } 

tic, was a profitable secret in the family of Nicholas Lemery. | 

In the beginning of the 18th century it became public ; and 

about 1800 Bucholz and Rose explained its real nature, ha- 

ving till that time been considered an oxide. 

Bismuth dissolves readily in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.25, 
with the evolution of nitric oxide gas. The solution is colour- 
less, and by evaporation yields colourless crystals obliquely 
rhomboid, consisting of oxide of bismuth 10, nitric acid 6.75, | 
and water 3.375=20.125. ‘The solution is decomposed by 
the addition of more than a certain proportion of water. It 
becomes milky, and lets fall a fine crystalline powder of a 
brilliant white colour. That this is a subnitrate is proved 
by its emitting nitrous fumes when acted upon by sulphuric 
acid. In solution there remains a binitrate of bismuth, which 
may be obtained in crystals, 

‘T’o succeed in this preparation the metal must be added 
gradually, otherwise the action is too violent; the acid must 
be fully saturated, which is known when, on the addition of 
the last bit of bismuth, some white powder remains undis- 
solved. It should be diluted with a quantity of water equal 
in volume to the solution, which does not decompose it, and 
filtered, and gradually added with constant stirring to a 
quantity of water equal to 30 times the weight of the metal 
dissolved. The precipitate must be quickly separated, wash- 
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ed twice with half the quantity of distilled water, and dried 
ns speedily as possible, otherwise it concretes into a crystal- 
line mass, and loses the lightness and smoothness for which 
it is esteemed. + Di tt 
The subnitrate of bismuth is commonly in the state of a 
Itasteless and inodorous, white, minute, crystalline, spongy 
powder, but may be procured in more evident prismatic cry- 
stals. When first prepared and still moist, it is soluble in 
Ih large quantity of water ; after drying almost insoluble. It 
loses its acid and is vitrified yellow by heat, and blackened 
by light and sulphuretted hydrogen, especially if moist. It 
fis readily soluble in concentrated acids, and sparingly solu- 
ble in solution of potass or soda, and more abundantly in 
Jammonia. ne | 

| Medical use.—The medical virtues of this preparation are 
uncertain. It has been considered as antispasmodic. Odier 
jof Geneva gave it in gastrodynia in doses from 1—12 grains, 
but recommended smaller doses at first, as with some it pro- 
uced nausea, disposition to vomit, anxiety and vertigo. It 
was made known in this country by the late Dr Marcet, and 
the most accurate reports of its virtue have been given by 
Dr Bardesley. It is blackened in passing through the bowels. 
B! consider it on a level with the oxide of zinc. 


Cuar. [X.—COPPER. 


AGRUGO PREPARATA. Dub. 

fi Prepared Verdegris. 

} Let the verdegris be ground to powder, and the minute par- 
ticles be separated in the manner directed for the prepara- 
tion of chalk. 


|. Tue intention of this process is merely to obtain the ver- 
§ degris in the state of the most minute mechanical division, 


SOLUTIO SULPHATIS CUPRI ComPosITA. Ld. 
B ditt Compound Solution of Sulphate of Copper. 

§ lake of 
§ Sulphate of copper, 

Alum, of each three ounces ; 
Water, two pounds; 
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‘Sulphuric acid, an ounce and a half. 
Boil the sulphates 3 in the water, to dissolve them, and then! | 
add the acid to the liquor filtered through paper. 


In this preparation, the substances dissolved in the water |} 
exert no chemical action on each other, and the composi- 
tion was probably contrived, from the false idea, that the }} 
sum of the powers of substances having similar vixtues was || 
increased by mixing them with each other. — ; 

Medical use.—It is chiefly used as a styptic for stopping 
bleedings at the nose and from other passages; and, for this }) 
_ purpose, cloths, or dossils, steeped in the liquor, are to be | 

applied to the part. | 


AMMONIARETUM cupPrRiI. Ed. 
Ammoniaret of Copper. 
Take of 
Pure sulphate of copper, two parts ; 
Subcarbonate of ammonia, three parts. | 
Rub them carefully together in a glass mortar, until, after } 
the effervescence has entirely ceased, they unite into a vio- J 
let-coloured mass, which must be wrapped up in blotting | 
paper, and first dried on a chalk stone, and afterwards by | 
a gentle heat. The product must be kept in a glass phial, | 
well corked. 


CupruM amMontiATUM. Dub. 
Ammoniated Copper. 
Take of 
Sulphate of copper, one ounce ; 
Carbonate of ammonia, an ounce and a half. 
Triturate them in an earthen-ware mortar, until, after the © 
effervescence has entirely ceased, they unite into a mass, §} 
which is to be wrapped up in bibulous paper, dried, and 
kept in a phial, closed with a glass-stopper. | 


Lond. 
Take of 
Sulphate of copper, half an ounce ; 
Subcarbonate of ammonia, six drachms, 
Rub them together in a glass mortar, until the effervescence 
cease; then dry the ammoniated copper, wrapped up in 
blotting paper, with a gentle heat. 


Ir may seem strange, that particular directions should be | 
given concerning the manner of drying a mixture, which is 
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repared by rubbing two dry substances together. But such 
21 phenomenon is by no means uncommon, and arises from 
he quantity of water of crystallization contained in the ingre- 
ients being greater than what is required in the new com- 
ound formed: As soon, therefore, as the ingredients begin 
o act upon each other, a quantity of water is set at liberty, 
hich renders the mass moist. 3 | 

The nature of this compound, and consequently the name 
hich should be given it, are not yet sufficiently ascertained. 
repared according to the directions of the colleges, it evi- 
ently contains oxide of copper, ammonia, and sulphuric 
cid, If these substances be chemically combined, which 
is probable, as it may be obtained in fine prismatic crystals, 
t should be denominated the Subsulphate of copper and 
mmonia. By exposure to the air during its exsiccation, 
nd by keeping, it is apt to lose its transparent blue colour 
ntirely, and become opaque green. It should therefore be 
repared in small quantities at a time. : 

Medical use—Ammoniaret of copper has been strongly 
recommended in epilepsy; but, from its good effects some- 
times ceasing after it has been used for some time, a want 
of success, in some cases, and the disagreeable consequen- 
ces with which its use 1s sometimes attended, it has not late- 
ly been much prescribed. In my practice, however, its suc- 
cess has often exceeded my expectations. It is exhibited 
by beginning with doses of half a grain twice a-day, and in- 
ctoasite them gradually to as much as the stomach will bear. 
Dr Cullen sometimes increased the dose to five grains. 


| 


| AQUA CUPRI AMMONIATI. Dub. 
[ * | Water of Ammoniated Copper. 
Take of : 
_ Lime-water, eight ounces, by measure; 
Muriate of ammonia, two scruples ; 
Verdegris prepared, four grains. | 
Mix and digest them for twenty-four hours, then pour off 
the pure liquor. : 





Liguor cupri ammMoniaATi. Lond. 
Solution of Ammoniated Copper. 
Take of 
Ammoniated copper, one drachm ; 
Distilled water, one pint. 
Dissolve the ammoniated copper in the water, and filter 
through paper. * 
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In the Dublin preparation, the lime-water decomposes the } 
muriate of ammonia, and forms muriate of lime; while the} 
ammonia disengaged immediately reacts upon the oxide of} 
copper contained in the verdegris, and renders it soluble.) 
The mode of preparing this solution, now adopted by the} 
London College, has the great merit of simplicity ; but, un-] 
fortunately, from the large quantity of water employed, one} 
half of the ammoniaret of copper is decomposed, and the} 
oxide is precipitated. Mr Phillips found, that one-fourth } 
of the water used, or even less, was sufficient for the solu-} 
tion of the ammoniaret. a 

Medical use.—The solution is applied externally for clean- } 
ing foul ulcers, and disposing them to heal. It has been} 
recommended also for taking off specks and films from the } 
eyes; but, when used with this intention, it ought to be 
diluted with some pure water, as in the degree of strength } 
in which it is here ordered, it irritates and inflames the }} 
eyes considerably. It is the readiest, and, perhaps, the }} 
most delicate, test of arsenic, by which its blue colour is 
converted into Scheele’s green. : 






_ Cuap. X.—IRON. 


LIMATURA FERRI PURIFICATA. Ld. 

Purified Filings of fron. | 

Place a sieve over the filings, and apply a magnet, so that 
the filings may be attracted upwards through tlie sieve. 


Tuis process does not fulfil the purpose for which it is J 
intended ; for the adhesion of a very small particle of iron 
renders brass and other metals attractable by the magnet. 
The filings of iron got from the shops of different artificers, j 
which are always mixed with solder, and other metals, can- 
not be purified in this way, so as to render them fit for in- 
ternal use; and, indeed, the only way they can be obtained | 
sufficiently pure is by filing a piece of pure iron with a clean | 
file. ; 


OXxIDUM FERRI NIGRUM PURIFICATUM. Lid. 
Purified Black Oxide of Tron. 
Let the scales of the oxide of iron, which are to be found 


3 
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at the foot of the blacksmith’s anvil, be purified by the 
application of a magnet, which will attract only the small- 
er and purer scales. 


OxyDUM FERRI NIGRUM. Dub. 

Black Oxyde of fron. 
eparate the scales of oxyde of iron, gathered at a black- 
smith’s forge, from impurities, by applying the magnet. 
_ Then reduce them to powder, of which the finest particles 
are to be collected in the manner directed for the prepa- 
ration of chalk. 


Here the application of the magnet is useful, because 
hese scales contain no foreign metal, but are mixed with 
arthy and other impurities, which could be separated in 
o other way. The Prussian Dispensatory direct this 
xide to be prepared by moistening the carbonate of iron 
ith olive oil, distilling it to dryness in a retort, and heat- 
ng it almost to redness. ‘The iron, in this process, is re- 
luced from the state of peroxide to that of protoxide. | 







SUBCARBONAS FERRI PREPARATUS. Lid. 
Prepared Subcarbonate of fron. 
Moisten purified filings of iron frequently with water, that 
they may be converted into rust, which is to be ground 
into an impalpable powder. 


Dub. 

Take of 

Iron-wire, any quantity. 
Cut it into pieces, which are to be moistened frequently with 

water, and exposed to the air until they be corroded into 
_ rust. Then triturate them in an iron movtar, and by 
| pouring water upon them, wash over the finest part of 
- the powder, which is to be dried. 
Tron is one of the most easily oxidized of the metals. 
By exposure at the same time to air and moisture, it is 
very quickly oxidized, while it also absorbs carbonic acid, 
and is converted into a reddish-brown pulverulent sub- 
stance, well known by the name of Rust of iron. For medi- 
cal use it is prepared by trituration and elutriation. 
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CARBONAS FERRI PRECIPITATUS. Ed. 
CaRBONAS FERRI. Dub. 
Precipitated Carbonate of Iron. 

Take of 
Sulphate of iron, four ounces ; 

Subcarbonate of soda, five ounces ; 
Water, ten pints. — 

Dissolve the sulphate in the water, and add the carbonate § 
of soda previously dissolved in a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, and mix them thoroughly. 

Wash the precipitated carbonate of iron with warm water, | 
and afterwards dry it. 


FERRI SUBCARBONAS. Lond. 
Subcarbonate of Iron. 

Take of 
Sulphate of iron, eight ounces ; 

Subcarbonate of soda, six ounces ; 
Boiling water, a gallon. 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron and subcarbonate of soda se- 
parately, each in four pints of the water; mix the solu- ff 
tions, and set aside until the precipitate subside; then, 
having poured off the supernatant liquor, wash the sub- } 
carbonate of iron with warm water, and dry it wrapped } 
up in bibulous paper, with a gentle heat. 


Ow mixing the solutions of these salts together, there is an JJ 
immediate mutual decomposition. Sulphate of soda is form- J 
ed, which remains in solution, and carbonate of iron, which } 
is precipitated of a green colour. ‘The precipitate, when f 
first formed, is the carbonate of black oxide of iron, or con- 
tains the iron in the state of protoxide, the state in which it 
exists in the green sulphate of iron; but in the process of § 
drying, it absorbs more oxygen, bhequn: of a red colour, and 
part of it is converted into red oxide of iron. As the pre- 
cipitate is extremely light and bulky, it is not easily sepa- § 
rated by allowing it to subside, and pouring off the clear 
liquor ; filtration should therefore be employed. The car- } 
bonate of soda is used on account of the greater solubility 
of sulphate of soda than of sulphate of potass, which ren- 
ders the subsequent ablution of the salt more easy. 

The Edinburgh College use five ounces of the alkaline salt, 
and the London only three, to decompose four of the chaly- 
beate. Mr Phillips says scarcely 4.25 are sufficient. 

Mr Phillips found very great differences in the results 
from very slight differences in conducting the process; and 

1 
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he. concludes, that it is more ey to use hot water in 
every part of the process, , and to use potass instead of soda 
in the preparation. 

Subcarbonate of iron, when well prepared, is a powder of 
a reddish brown colour, readily soluble in acids, and, accord- 
ing to Mr Phillips, yielding about 15 per cent. car bonic acid. 
When imperfectly prepared it contains much less carbonic 
acid, and is not so soluble, and its colour is deeper red. Mr 
Phillips conjectures, with great probability, that it will be — 
more active as a medicine in proportion to the quantity of 
carbonic acid it contains. Attention to its mode of prepara- 
tion is therefore of great importance. 

Pharm. use.—It is employed in preparing the ammoniated 
iron, the tincture of the muriate and the tartrate. 

Medical use.—The carbonate of iron is an excellent and 
safe chalybeate. It may be given in doses of from five grains 
to sixty; but all chalybeates answer better in small doses, 
frequently repeated, than in large doses. 

The carbonate and some other preparations of iron were 
strongly recommended some years ago, both externally and 
internally for the cure of cancer, but the cases in which they 
succeeded were probably spurious, as they have often failed 
in true cancer. In the treatment of neuralgia, its exhibition, 
as first proposed by Mr B, Hutchinson, has been more suc- 
cessful, and has now became an established practice. He 
gives half a drachm to four scruples three times a-day. Be- 
sides the remission of the paroxysm, no very obvious effects 
are produced. 


I 
% 


SULPHAS FERRI. . Ed. 
Sulphate of Iron. 
Take of 

Purified filings of iron, six ounces ; 

Sulphuric atid: eight ounces ; 

Water, two pounds and a half. 
Mix them, and after the effervescence ceases, digest the mix- 
| ture for some time upon warm sand; then strain the de- 
canted liquor through paper, and after due evaporation 
set it aside to crystallize. 


Dub. 
Take of — 
| Tron-wire, two ounces ; 
Sulphuric acid, three ounces and a half, by weight ; 
Water, one pint. 
2R 
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Mix the acid by degrees with the water, in a glass vessel, and. 
gradually add the iron-wire, cut into pieces: digest the 
mixture till the metal be dissolved, and strain the liquor 
through paper. Lastly, set aside the liquor, after due eva~ 
poration, to crystallize by slow refrigeration. "I 


Lond. ah i 

Take of 
Tron, ! ‘ 
Sulphuric acid, each eight ounces by weight ; 7 
Water, four pints. | 
Mix the sulphuric acid with the water in a glass easel, and f 
add the iron ; when the effervescence has ceased, strain the§ 
. solution through paper, and after due evaporation set it} 
aside to crystallize. Pour off the liquid, and dry the cry-} 
stals on blotting paper. 


SuLPHATE of iron cannot be procured perfectly pure, ex 
cept by the direct union of sulphuric acid and iron. 

Tron scarcely acts upen concentrated. sulphuric acid, un- 
less assisted by heat. It then becomes oxidized, by abstract- jj 
‘ing oxygen from a portion of the acid, and converting it} 
into sulphureous acid gas, and combines with the remainder 
of the acid. But it acts with great rapidity on diluted sul-} 
phuric acid ; in which case it is not oxidized at the expense 
of the acid itself, but by decomposing the water, and there- f] 
fore the hydrogen of the water is separated in the form of 
gas. ‘The action of the acid and iron upon each other often 
ceases before the acid is nearly saturated, and may be re- 
newed by the addition of a little water. The reason is, that 
all the water which was not decomposed jis employed to dis- 
solve the sulphate of iron formed. 

The properties and uses of sulphate of iron have been al- ff 
ready mentioned. 


SULPHAS FERRI ExSiccaTus. Ed. 
Dried Sulphate of Iron. 
Take of 
Sulphate of iron, any quantity. ) 
Expose it to the action of a moderate heat in an unglazed ff 
earthen vessel, until it become white and perfectly dry. 


SULPHAS FERRI ExsiccaTuM. Dub. 
Dried Sulphate of Iron. — 
Take of © 
Sulphate of iron, any quantity. 
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pose it in an feelared earthen vessel,’ to a high « ‘tempe- ,* 

ature (200° to 212° Fahra) until it become white! af 


HE heat applied here must not.be so great as to decom- 
se the sulphate of iron, but only to deprive it of its water 
rayon, about 20 ae es 


OxIDUM FERRI RUBRUM. Ed. 
Red Oxide of Iron. 


ypose dried sulphate of iron gradually to an intense heat, 
ntil it is converted into a very red substance. 


| ‘Dub. 

vast with an intense heat dried sulphate of iron until it be- 
come veryred. ‘Then wash it, until, according to the test 
bf litmus, the water decanted hea it be free of acid ; last- 


ly, dry it on blotting paper. 


By the violent heat applied in this preparation, the sulphate 
iron is completely decomposed, and copious white fumes 
expelled. ‘The iron is converted into the red oxide ; part 
he sulphuric acid is therefore reduced to the state of sul- 
rous acid, and the rest of the acid is expelled in a very 
centrated state. This process was formerly employed in 
s country, and still is in Germany, for the preparation of 
iphuric acid ; which, however, from the presence of the sul- 
lurous acid, is possessed of some peculiar properties, such 
lemitting fumes and crystallizing. 

I'he residuum is composed of red oxide of iron, combined 
h a little red sulphate of iron, which renders it deliques- 
it. To obtain the oxide perfectly pure, the residuum must 
refore be washed with water, and dried quickly, to prevent 
| absorption of carbonic acid. 


TINCTURA MURIATIS FERRI. Ld. 
| Tincture of Muriate of Iron. 
ke of 
Purified black oxide of iron in powder, three ounces ; 
uriatic acid, about ten ounces, or as much as may be suf- 
cient to dissolve the oxide. 

gest by a gentle heat, and after the powder is dissolved, 
: ndd of alcohol, as fouch as will make the whole quantity 
of liquor amount to two pounds and a half. 

2R2 
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Take of. PRL e SM i he 
Carbonate of i iron, half a pound ; 
» Muriatic acid, three pounds; 
~ ‘Rectified s spirit, three pints. 
Pour the muriatic acid on the carbonate of iron in a ra neil ves 
' sel; and shake the mixture occasionally during three day: 
"Then set it by, that the feeces, if any, may subside, anf 
pour off the liquor ; evaporate this to one pint Slory ani 
when cold, add the EPR Gc. 


‘ fi Wg 


Take ae | 
Subcarbonate ifs iron, half a. pounds eS 
Muriatic acid, a pint; : ike | 
Rectified spirit, three pints. « — et 

Pour the acid upon the subcarbonate in a glass vessel, anil 
shake it occasionally for three days. ‘Set it aside, that th 
dregs, if any, may subside. Pour off the clear liquot 
and. add to it the spirit. 


ce idl , 


TINCTURA MURIATIS FERRI CUM OXYDO RUBRO. Dub. 
~  Tineture of Muriate i Iron with the Red Ovide.. 
Take of sa 
Red oxide of iron, one ounce; ‘M 
Muriatic acid, four ounces, by measure ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, the requisite quantity. | 
Digest the oxide with the acid for twenty-four hours, the | 
boil for half an hour. Evaporate the filtered liquor to thf 
thickness of syrup, and when cold, add rectified spirit cf 
wine, with frequent agitation, until the tincture acquire, thi) 
specific gravity of 1050. 


Moriatic acid is capable of combining either with th 
black or red oxide of iron, and forms with each, salts, hal 
ving distinctive properties. ‘The permuriate of iron is noj 
erystallizable ; has a dark orange colour ; is deliquescent | 
forms a permanent brown-red solution, having a very astrin 
gent taste; and is soluble in alcohol. The protomuriate i 
crystallizable ; has little colour; is very soluble im waterg 
forming a pale green solution; and is insoluble in alcohol 
But the aqueous solution of protomuriate attracts oxygel 
so strongly, that unless the access of the air be totally ex] 
cluded, it is gradually converted into permuriate, and let} 
fall a red precipitate. The solutions of iron, and of its prot 
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xide, are accordingly foiuid always to contain a greater or 
ss" proportion of permuriate, and are therefore not uniform 
r’constant in their properties. 

In making this preparation, the colleges use iron in a’dif- 
rent state; the Edinburgh, the black. oxide; the Dublin, » 
e red aides and the London, the Peat _ When the 
lack oxide is used, there will be little evolution of gas, and © 
ne solution will be chiefly pr otomuriate, which lets fall. cry- 
als on the addition of the spirit. When the carbonate is 
sed, there is an effervescence of carbonic acid gas, , and the - 
lution is a mixture ‘of protomuriate and permuriate, 1 which 
not permanent. When the red oxide.is used, ‘there is a- 
in no effervescence, and the solution is now a permuriate, 
ad permanent. Mr Phillips found that the proportions of 
ie London College answered extremely well, and the tinc- 
ire had a sp. gr. of 0.994, and contained 16. $'grains of | per 
cide of iron in half a fluidounce. 

‘This tincture has.a‘reddish brown colour, an etherial 
nell, and an extremely styptic taste. | It is decomposed by 
1 the alkalies, earths, and_ their Heahondten and strikes a 
lack or green colour with vegetable astringents. 

Medical use-—It is an excellent chalybeate, and may be 
ven in doses of ten or twenty drops twice or thrice a-day, 

| any proper vehicle. It is chiefly exhibited in scrofula as a 
pnic, often in combination with muriate of lime, or of baryta ; 
ba styptic internally and externally in heemorrhagies ; and ~ 
s a specific in dysuria, given in doses of ten drops every ten 
‘inutes, until a sensible effect be produced. 


MouriAS AMMONIZ ET FERRI. Dub. 
) Muriate of Ammonia and Iron. 

lake of 

| Red oxide of iron, 

_Muriate of ammonia, equal weights. 

ix them thoroughly, and sublime with a sre and suffi- 
) sine: great depaee of heat. 


Ed. 

‘ake of 

Red oxide of iron, washed and again dried, 

Muriate of ammonia, of each equal weights. 

Mix them thoroughly, and sublime with a quick fire. Tri- 
ee the sublimed matter, and preserve it in a very close 
phia 
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FeRRUM AMMoNIATUM. Lond. | 
*. . Ammoniated Iron, Agee 

Take of a a . “i 
Subcarbonate of iron, | 
“Muriatic acid,. 

Muriate of ammonia, of each a pourid: 

Pour the muriatic acid on the subcarbonate of iron, and se 
it aside until no more gas escape; filter through paper 
and evaporate to dryness ; immediately mix the residuun 
intimately with the muriate of ammonia, and sublime witl 
_ an intense heat ; and; lastly, reduce the sublimate to pow 


der. 


A.ruoucn, at a low temperature, ammonia decompose 
the muriate ce iron, at a high temperature iron and its oxide 
decompose muriate of ammonia. But as muriate of ammo 
nia is itself 'a volatile salt, great part of it escapes undecom 
posed; so that the product is a mixture of muriate of ammo 
nia with red muriate of iron. According to the formula o 
the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges, the decomposition i) 
effected by simple affinity. As soon as the oxide of irot 
acts on the muriate of ammonia, the ammonia which is se. 
parated comes over; then,.as the heat increases, undecom: 
posed muriate of ammonia is sublimed ; which, as the proces: 
advances, is mixed with an increasing proportion of muriat 
of iron. In the recent edition of the London Pharmacopcek 
a new process is introduced in imitation of the Prussiar 
Dispensatory, in which permuriate of iron and muriate 0 
ammonia are sublimed together. But the British College: 
employ a much larger quantity of iron than is necessary 
According to the German pharmaceutists, if the iron be equa 
to one-sixteenth of the muriate of ammonia, it is sufficient. 

Whatever process be employed, the heat must be appliec 
as quickly as possible ; ; and the sublimed product thorough. 
ly mixed by trituration, and kept in well-stopt glass vessels 
it should have a deep orange-colour, and a smell resembling 
saffron, and should deliquesce in the air. 

Medical use.—This preparation is supposed to be highly 
aperient and attenuating, by virtue of the saline matter join- 
ed to the iron. It has been found of service in hysteri 
cal and hypochondriacal cases, and in distempers proceeding 
from a laxity and weakness of the solids, as the rickets 
From two or three grains to ten may be conveniently taker, 
in the form of a bolus. 
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Tincrura Perri AMMONLATI. Lond. 
Tincture of Ammoniated Iron. 
Take of , 

Ammoniated iron, four ounces ; 
Proof spirit, one pint. 
Macerate and strain. 


Tus is merely a spiritous solution of the preceding article, 
and agrees in its effects with the tincture of muriate of 1 iron, 
but it is more diffusible. : ‘ 

TARTRAS POTASSH EV FERRI. Ed. 
Tartrate of Potass and Tron. 
Take of | EU hae, 

Purified filings of iron, one part ; | 

Supertartrate of potass, in powder, two par ts; 

Water, one part. | 
Triturate together and expose to the air in an earthen vessel 

for fifteen days, stirring the mixture daily with a spatula, 
and adding water from time to time to keep the mass al- 
ways moist. Then boil the mass for a short time in four 
times its weight of distilled water, and pour off the solu- 
tion from its ‘dregs. Evaporate the solution in the heat of 

a water-bath to dryness, and grind the mass into powder, 

which is to be kept in very close phials. 


FERRUM TARTARIZATUM. Lond. 
| Tartarized Iron, 
Take of - 
Iron, one pound ; 
Supertartrate of potass, in Lede two pounds; - 
Distilled water, five pints, or as much as may be sufficient. 
'Triturate together the iron and supertartrate of potass, and 
| expose in a flat glass vessel, with a pint of the water for 
twenty days, adding from time to time distilled water to 
keep it constantly moist. ‘Then boil it with four pints of 
distilled water for a quarter of an hour, and filter; eva- 
| porate in a‘water bath until the tartarized iron be com- 
_ pletely dried. ~ Rub this to powder, and keep it in a well- 
corked vessel. 


TarTarRuM FERRI. Dub. 

| Tartar of fron. 

Take of 

Carbonate of iron, half an ounce; 

Crystals of tartar, in very fine powder, one ounce ; 
Distilled water, a pint. 
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Boil them together in a glass vessel over a slow fire for an 
hour, and filter the liquor through paper. When cool, 
and filtered a second time, evaporate it until a pellicle ap- 

_ pear on the surface. In cooling, it will form a saline mass, 
which is to be powdered, and kept in close vessels. 

Tuts is in fact a triple tartrate of iron and potass, the ex- 
cess of acid in the supertartrate of potass being saturated by 
oxide of iron. In the Dublin process the combination is di-}f 
rect; and carbonic acid is evolved. | 

Dr Perceval says, that the precipitated carbonate was} 
found to answer best, and that it forms a mass of concreted 
spicular crystals of an olive colour, which attracts humidity 
from the air.: ‘In solution it destroys the colour of litmus,} 
and its taste is.rather sweetish than sour. | 

In the processes of the London and Edinburgh Colleges,} 
the oxidation of the iron takes place slowly from the de-§ 
composition of the water and air, assisted by the disposing} 
affinity of the tartaric acid, with which it unites as fast as itf 
is formed. Mr Phillips has examined this preparation at-f 
tentively. He says, that as usually prepared it has a light) 
ereen colour, and is readily attracted by the magnet, unal- 
terable by exposure to the air, and with difficulty soluble in} 
water, and that one-fifth of the iron-filings employed remain ) 
unaltered, so that it must be considered as merely a mixture 
of metallic iron with supertartrate of potass, coloured by ox-|) 
ide of iron. | 

Mr Phillips recommends the tartrate to. be dissolved as} 
soon as it is formed, and kept in the state of solution: as when} 
perfect it cannot be given in the state of powder on accountf 
of its attracting moisture, and after being dried, it does 
make a perfect solution. Seven times its weight of water} 
easily dissolves the tartarized iron by trituration, andthe so-j 
lution readily passes through the filter, and contains one-[f 
eighth part of its weight of tartarized iron, or nearly 16) 
grains of oxide in the fluidounce. This solution is of a deep 
greenish-brown colour, remains for a great length of timef 
without undergoing ‘any change, except at first the deposi-f) 
tion of the tartrate of lime of the tartar. It is precipitated} 
by alcohol, and decomposed by lime-water, by ‘solutions) 
of potass and soda; and by their subcarbonates, when heat-j 
ed, but not when cold; nor by ammonia or its subcarbonate, 
hot or cold. It is not erystallizable, but when dried is of af} 
dark greenish-brown colour, and attracts moisture from the 
atmosphere, but does not deliquesce, is exceedingly tenacious, 
resembling gam, and can scarcely be made to forma perfect f 
solution. | 
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Med. useo—The advantage of exhibiting this preparation 
in solution is, that when the acid is perfectly saturated, the 
taste of the iron is scarcely perceptible; and hence it can 
be exhibited with success to persons to whom the common 
solutions of iron are nauseous. It deserves notice, that when 
there is acid in excess, the taste of the iron is much more ~ 
easily detected. : 


VinouM FERRI. Lond. 
Wine of Iron. 

Take of 
Iron, one drachm ; 

Supertartrate of potass, in powder, six drachms ; 
Distilled water, two pints, or as much as may be neces- 
sary; | ae 

_ Proof spirit, twenty fluidounces. 

Triturate together the iron and supertartrate of potass ; and” 
expose in an open glass vessel with a fluidounce of water 
to the air for six weeks, stirring the mass daily with a spa- 
tula, and adding distilled water occasionally to keep it 
moist. ‘Then dry with a gentle heat, rub to powder, and 
mix with thirty ounces of distilled water. Filter the li- 
quor, and add to the filtered liquor the spirit. 

f Dub. 
Take of : : 

_ Iron wire, cut in pieces, four ounces ; 
White Rhenish wine, four pints. 

Sprinkle the iron with a bottle of the wine, and expose it to 
the air until it be covered with rust; then add the rest of 
the wine; digest for seven days, with occasional agitation, ’ 
and filter. : 

_.. In the Dublin process the iron is first oxidized, and then 

_ dissolved in the wine by means of the supertartrate of po- 

| tass it contains. The Rhenish wine directed by the Dub- 

_ lin College will, therefore, dissolve a larger quantity of iron 

than the Spanish white wine formerly used by the London 

College. According to Mr Phillips, a pint of sherry dis- 

solves only about two grains of carbonate of iron ; but if soft 

iron be used, it contains about twenty-two grains of peroxide. 

In the formula of the London College, a much more uni- 

form and perfect article is obtained. A tartrate of iron and 

potass is first prepared in the usual way, dried and dissolved 
in water, to which a proportion of alcohol is added. Mr 

Phillips finds that a pint of this new preparation contains 
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only 16 grains of peroxide; while 22 were in. the former} 
Vinum ferri. Ibis a solecism in language to retain the ap- 
pellation of Vinum to the London preparation: it should be’ 
Solutio. 

Med. use.—'The dose is from a drachm to half an ounce,} 
repeated twice or thrice a-day, in chlorotic cases. 


et —-_, 


ACETAS FERRI. Dub. 
Acetate of Iron. 
Take of | 

Carbonate of iron, half an ounce; 
Acetic acid, three ounces by measure. 
Digest for three days, and strain. 


Dr Perceval found, that in experiments made to determine 
the comparative solubility of iron in its different states in ace- 
tic acid, that two drachms of the acid acquired a light amber § 
tinge from ten grains of scales of iron, and left a residuum of f 
91; a reddish amber colour from iron-filings, residuum 63; 
a lieht red from the red oxide, residuum 83; and from the 
precipitated carbonate a deep claret colour, and the whole was ff 
dissolved. Hence the last was preferred for making directly } 
an acetate of iron. . . 


TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI. Dub. 
Tincture of Acetate of Iron. 

Take of 

Acetate of kali, two ounces ; 

Sulphate of iron, one ounce; 

Rectified spirit of wine, two pints. 
_ Rub the acetate of kali and sulphate of iron in an earthenware 
mortar, until they unite into a soft mass; then dry it with a 
moderate heat, and triturate it, when dried, with the spi- 
rit. Digest the mixture in a well-corked phial for seven 
days, shaking it occasionally. Lastly, after the faeces have. 
subsided, pour off the limpid liquor. ~ 


In this process sulphate of potass and acetate of iron are 
formed. The former being insoluble in alcohol, is very 
sparingly dissolved in the spirit; and as the iron in the sul- 
phate, though in the state of black oxide, has a strong attrac- 
tion for oxygen, it is probable that the acetate prepared in 
the way directed is a mixed acetate. , 

In the London Pharmacopeeia 1746, a Tinctura Saturnina 
was extracted from a mixture of acetate of lead and sulphate 
of iron. This was, in fact, a tincture of acetate of iron con- 


/ 
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taminated with a little lead. Dr Perceval substituted in his 
practice a preparation of Glauber’s, by using equal weights 


of acetate of potass and sulphate of iron. ‘This tincture, if 


made with rectified spirit, grows turbid by keeping, and de- 
posites an oxide of iron, which does not happen when alco- 


hol, sp.gr. 0.815, isemployed. But Mr Watts discovered, that 


by using two parts of acetate of potass to one of sulphate of 
iron, a permanent tincture may be extracted by rectified 
spirit. It contains acetate of potass as well as of iron, for 


| its extract is whitish, from a predominance of the former. 


A drachm measure gave gr. 3% of prussiate of iron, by pre- 
cipitation. | 

Med. use.—It has an extremely styptic taste, and is given 
in doses of thirty or forty drops. 

Dr Perceval says it is an elegant, agreeable, and useful 


| chalybeate preparation, of which a tea-spoonful or two may 


be conveniently taken in asses milk. 


‘TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI CUM ALCOHOL. Dub. 
Tincture of Acetate of Iron with Alcohol. 

Take of 
Acetate of kali, one ounce ; 

Sulphate of iron, one ounce ; 

_ Alcohol, one pint. 

Rub the acetate of kali and sulphate of iron in an earthen- 
ware mortar until they unite into a soft mass; dry this 
with a moderate heat, and triturate it when dried with the 
alcohol. Digest the mixture in a well-corked phial for 
twenty-four hours, shaking it occasionally.. Lastly, after 
the faeces have subsided, pour off the liquid liquor. 


Tue strong alcohol, used in this preparation, is incapable 
of dissolving the green salts of iron, but dissolves the red 
salts readily. This tincture contains a very pure peracetate 
of iron, more perfectly neutralized than most metallic salts. 
Its extract is of a beautiful crimson colour, which does not 
crystallize, but first assumes the consistence of wax, and 
then dries transparent, an ounce measure affording ten 
orains. | 


LIQUOR FERRI ALKALINI. Lond. 
| Solution of Alkaline Iron. 
Take of 
Iron, two drachms and a half; 
Nitric acid, two fluidounces; 
Distilled water, six fluidounces ; 
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Solution of subcarbonate of potass, six fluidounces. 

Mix the water and acid, and pour them upon the iron... As 
soon as the effervescence has ceased, pour off the acid so-" 
lution; add this gradually, and at intervals, to the solu- 
tion of subcarbonate of potass, stirring it occasionally, | 
until after having become of a dark red colour, no more 
effervescence be excited. Lastly, let it stand for six hours, 
and pour off the solution. au ; b @GOTE | 
In the first part of this singular process, the iron is oxi- jf 

dized and dissolved by the ¥itric acid, with the evolution of | 

red fumes. In the second part, a solution of subcarbonate 
of potass is added, which at first precipitates percarbonate 
of iron, but on the further addition of the alkaline solution, 
the precipitate is redissolved, and a clear deep red solution 
is obtained, from which nitrate of potass crystallizes and is 
to be separated. The chemical nature of the composition 
has not been accurately ascertained, and the preparation is 
attended with considerable difficulty and uncertainty. Dr 
Powell says, that the solution of the iron should be made 
slowly, and that it ought not to be nearly saturated, but have 
an excess of acid; that it ought to be clear, and slightly 
greenish, and if, by excess of iron, it have a reddish-yellow | §} 
colour, a little acid is to be added, which will bring it to the 
proper state; that the acid solution should be added gra- 
dually td the alkaline, although it will succeed the other 
way; and that although the proportions are pretty nearly 
given, they require to be checked by occasional examination, — | 
especially by the taste, which should be slightly alkalescent. 
Mr Phillips, in his remarks upon this preparation, says, that 
there is no danger of iron being dissolved in excess, as the 
acid is capable of dissolving more than twice the quantity of. 
iron ordered ; and the solution thus obtained, though so 
nearly saturated as to excite little effervescence when added 
to the solution of carbonate of potass, answers perfectly well 
for making this preparation; but even when the proportions 
of the college are adopted, the quantity of alkali is too small, 
although more than requisite to saturate the acid, and to 
give a decided alkaline taste, and it is necessary to use a- 
bout one-twelfth more than is directed, in order to dissolve 

the oxide of iron. Mr Phillips conjectures that it may be a- 

double salt, composed of pernitrate of iron and carbonate 

of potass, and states, that at any rate it consists essentially 
of a solution of peroxide of iron in subcarbonate of potass. 

Hagen says, that the preparation does not sueceed with 
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caustic potass ; and that the more the alkali is carbonated, 
the better. Opt 

- It has the inconvenience of being very easily decomposed, 
so that, according to Dr Paris, it cannot be exhibited in any 
form without decomposition ; and Mr Phillips remarks, that 
if five parts of water be added to one of this preparation, in 
a few minutes the oxide of iron is almost entirely precipitat- 
ed. i 
Med. use.—We have many examples of very unchemical 
compounds being very useful remedies; and in ascertaining 
the virtues of medicines, we must always have recourse to 
the test of experience. Dr Powell considers it as afford- 
ing a combination of iron distinct from any other, and of- 
ten applicable to practice ; and adds, “ If I was to speak 
individually of its powers, I should consider them as more 
considerable than those of any other preparation of the me- 
tal in many cases attended with debility of stomach, and it 
has been also prepared in some large shops, and not unfre- 


quently employed.” 


Cuap. XI.—MERCURY. 


HypRARGYRUM PURIFICATUM. Dub. 
| | Purified Quicksilver. 
Take of , 


Quicksilver, six pounds. 


Draw off four pounds by slow distillation. 


, Lond. : ‘ 
Put quicksilver into an iron retort, and by the application o 
heat, distil purified quicksilver. 


Edin. 

Take of 

Quicksilver, six parts; 

Filings of iron, one part. . 
Rub them together, and distil from an iron vessel. 

Tue quicksilver of commerce is often adulterated with lead, 
tin, or other metals, which renders it unfit for internal use, 
and for many preparations. It therefore becomes necessary 
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to purify it, and fortunately, its comparatively great volati- 
lity enables us to do this in a certain degree. The Lon- 
don and Dublin Colleges distil it simply without any addi- 
tion; the former drawing off the whole, the latter only two- 
thirds, lest towards the end of the process the mercury should 
elevate any impurities along with it. ‘The principal objec- 
tion to this process is the want of economy ; for although 
the remaining third may be used for some purposes, its value 
is very much depreciated. As iron has a stronger affinity 
for some of the substances with which quicksilver may be 
adulterated, than quicksilver has, by adding iron-filings as di- 
rected by the Edinburgh College, we may draw off the whole 
quicksilver by distillation, with less fear of the impurities 
rising along with it. | 

Glass retorts are inadmissible in this distillation ; because, 
when the mercury begins to boil, they would certainly be 
broken by the concussion. Iron retorts are the best, al- 
though strong earthen ones may also be used. The receiver 
may be of the same materials, or of glass, if we wish to in- 
spect the progress of the operation; but, in this case, we 
must interpose an adopter between the retort and receiver, 
and fill the receiver nearly full of water, that the mercury 
may not crack it, by falling hot into it. The retort em- 
ployed should be so large, that the quicksilver should not 
fill above one-third of it. 

Another mode of partially purifying quicksilver is by agi- 
tating it with strong sulphuric acid, which forms a saline 
powder with some of the baser metals, easily removed by 
washing and filtration. The thermometer makers find it ne- 
cessary to treat even distilled mercury in this way, and al- 
- ways obtain a saline powder. ) 

Pharm. use.—It is the basis of all-the preparations in this. 
chapter. 


ACETAS HYDRARGYRI. Ld. 
Acetate of Quicksilver. 

Take of 

Purified quicksilver, three ounces ; 

Diluted nitrous acid, four ounces and a half, or a little 

more than may be required for dissolving the mercury; 

Acetate of potass, three ounces ; 

Boiling water, eight pounds. 
Mix the quicksilver with the acid ; and after the effervescence 

has ceased, digest, if necessary, with a gentle heat, until 

the quicksilver be entirely dissolved. ‘Then dissolve the 
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acetate of potass in the boiling water, and immediately to 
this solution, still hot, add the former, and mix them by 
agitation. Then set the mixture aside to crystallize. Place 
the crystals in a funnel, and wash them with cold distilled 
water ; and, lastly, dry them with as gentle a heat as pos- 
sible. | 

n preparing the acetate of quicksilver, the whole vessels and 
funnels used must be of glass. 


AcrrTas HypDRARGYRI. Dub. 

ithe Acetate of Quicksilver. 
ake of | 
Purified quicksilver, three ounces by weight ; 
Diluted nitrous acid, three ounces, by measure ; 
Acetate of kali, three ounces ; 
Boiling distilled water, eight pints. 
dd the acid to the quicksilver; and after the effervescence 
has ceased, digest upon hot sand, that the metal may be 
dissolved. Instantly mix the liquor with the boiling water, 
in which the acetate of kali has been previously dissolved, 
and filter as quickly as possible, through double linen. 
Let it form crystals by cooling, which, after being washed 
in ‘cold distilled water, are to be dried on paper, with a 
very gentle heat. | 
n the whole of this process glass vessels are to be used. 


THEsE processes are fundamentally the same. They dif- 
er chiefly in the proportions. ‘The Edinburgh College or- 
ers a larger proportion of acid, but it was ascertained by 
ery careful experiment to be necessary; and if its direc- 
ions be accurately followed, the preparation succeeds per- 
ectly. Nitrate of mercury is first formed, and then decom- 
osed by acetate of potass; and the products are acetate of 
ercury and nitrate of potass. ‘The nitrate of potass, being 
much more soluble than the acetate of mercury, remains in 
solution after the latter is separated by crystallization. 
Mercury is capable of forming different combinations with 
nitrous acid. When we employ a quantity of acid sufficient 
to dissolve the mercury without the assistance of heat, and 
to retain it in solution, there is always an excess of acid, and 
therefore it is a solution of supernitrate of protoxide of mer- 
cury. Ifwe evaporate this solution very gently, or, if we 
add an additional quantity of mercury, and assist the action 
of the acid by a gentle heat, until nitrous gas begin to escape, 
we obtain protonitrate of mercury, crystallized in various. 


forms. 


oO 
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But if we promote the action of the acid by boiling, un 
til nitrous gas ceases to escape, the mercury is converted in 
to peroxide, and a larger quantity of the metal is dissolved 
This solution is very apt to crystallize, both on cooling, ani 
by the diminution of the quantity of acid and water during 
the process; and if we attempt to dilute the solution witl 
water, a copious precipitate of subnitrate of peroxide of mer 
cury immediately takes place; and the solution contains su 
pernitrate of peroxide of mercury. If the dilution be mad@ 
with cold water, the subnitrate has a white colour, which, by 
a very slight application of heat, passes to a beautiful yellow 
If the dilution be attempted with the boiling water, the pre 
cipitate is yellow from the first. 

For making the acetate of mercury, the nitrate is prepay 
red with a very gentle heat, and with excess of acid, that i 
may be retained in perfect solution, and that there may bq 
no possibility of any admixture of subnitrate with the acetatd}! 
formed, In mixing the solutions, we must be careful to pou 
the mercurial solution into that of the acetate of potass, be: 
cause, by adopting the contrary procedure, the subnitrate o' 
mercury will be precipitated undeconivosed, if any peroxide 
be contained in the mercurial solution. As much water is} 
used for dissolving the acetate of potass as is capable of re-4 
taining, so long as it is hot, the acetate of mercury in solu} 
tion, and of allowing it to crystallize as it cools. In this} 
way, therefore, it is procured at once sufficiently pure. The 
exsiccation of the acetate of mercury is an operation of great 
delicacy ; for it is so spongy, that it retains the moisture with 
great obstinacy; and it is decomposed so easily, that heath 
can scarcely be employed to dry it. It is best dried by com-f 
pressing it between several folds of bibulous paper. | 

Mr Phillips objects to this process, the excess of nitrich} 
acid used, as tending to form peroxide of mercury, which is 
to be avoided; and he proposes that less water should bef 
used, or the solution evaporated to obtain more acetate, and 
that the peroxide always formed should be recovered by} 
precipitation, and used for preparing the oxidum hydrargyri} 
rubrum. | | 

It is unquestionably true, that the product of acetate of} 
mercury obtained is small in proportion to the quantity off} 
mercury used ; but in this, asin various other processes, the} 
manufacturer is understood to possess knowledge enough off 
his profession to turn a valuable residuum to the best account, 
and perhaps he cannot do better than by adopting Mr Phil- 


lips’s suggestions ; but I know that many attempts have been ff 
1 


' 
{ 
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made to improve the process of the college, and that: they 
have all failed. The excess of acid is necessary, because it 
is impossible to dissolve mercury by nitrous acid without the 
formation of peroxide, which would be precipitated by the 
water of the saline solution, into which itis poured, if it were 
not retained in solution in the state. of a supernitrate’ by 
the excess of acid. Finally, the quantity of water used for 
dissolving the acetate of potass cannot be diminished with- 
out deteriorating the appearance of the product, on —— 
its mercantile value entirely depends. 

The Prussian Dispensatory directs acetate of mercury to 
be prepared by dissolving two ounces of the red oxide of mer- 
ury in about seven ounces of concentrated acetic acid, and 
evaporating the solution to dryness; but this process: wfterds! 
a, salt of a very different nature from those prepared accord- 
ing to the directions of the British Colleges, the latter con- 
taining protoxide, and being erystallizable (proto-acetate), 
and the former the peroxide, and not crystallizable (perace- 
tate.) 

Acetate of. mercury is scarcely soluble. in mold water, but 
dissolves readily in boiling water. It generally crystallizes in. 
micaceous plates, like boracic acid, and is extr emely easy of 
\decomposition. 

It is supposed to bea ala preparation of mercury, and was 
he active ingredient of the celebrated Keyser’s pills. . Inso- 
lution, it has also been recommended externally, to remove: 
freckles and cutaneous eruphions) ; but it is little used, 








_ Murias uyprarcyni cornosivus. Ed. 
yas Corrosive Muriate .of Quicksilver. 
'Take of 

| Purified quicksilver, two pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, two pounds and a half; 

| Dried muriate of soda, four pounds. . 
| Boil the quicksilver with the sulphuric acid in a glass vessels [ 
| placed ina sand-bath, until. a dry mass remain, which when 

| cold is to be mixed ina glass vessel, with the muriate of 
soda; then sublime in a glass cucurbit, with a heat gra- 

| dually increased. Lastly, separate the sublimed matter. 
from the scorize. , | : 


HyprarGyri oxymurias. Lond. 
iA Oxymuriate of Quicksilver. / 
Take of : | 
Purified quicksilver, two pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid by weight, thirty ounces; . 
258 , 
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Dried muriate of soda, four pounds. i | 
Boil the quicksilver with the sulphuric. acid, in a glass vessel,.} 
until the sulphate of quicksilver be reduced to dryness ;, tri- } 
turate this after it has cooled, in an earthen mortar, with} 
the muriate of soda; then sublime it from a glass) cucur- 
bit, with a gradually increased heat. a | 


Murias HYDRARGYRI CORROsIvUM. Dub. 
. Corrosive Muriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of 

Purified quicksilver, two pounds ; 
_ Sulphuric acid, three pounds; ; 
’ Dried muriate of soda, two pounds and a half. 

Dissolve the quicksilver in the acid, and gradually increase 
the heat, until the mass become perfectly dry ; when. cold, 
triturate it in an earthen mortar, with the muriate of soda ; 
then sublime in a proper vessel, with a heat gradually in- 
creased. way 


( 

By boiling the quicksilver to dryness with sulphuric acid, 
the metal is oxidized by the decomposition of part of the acid, 
and combines with the rest to form supersulphate of perox- 
ide of quicksilver. In the second part of the process, the 
supersulphate is decomposed by dried muriate of soda, per- 
muriate of quicksilver sublimes, and sulphate of soda remains 
behind ; or, according to the modern doctrines of chemistry, 
the oxygen of the peroxide of mercury in the supersulphate 
combines with the sodium of the sea salt (chloride of sodium) - 
to form soda, which unites with the sulphuric acid to form 
sulphate of soda; and the chlorine and sodium combine and 
are sublimed to form the bichloride of sodium, the object of 
the process. Dr Fife tells me that the quantity of sulphuric 
acid ordered is insufficient to dissolve the whole mercury. 
This is a loss, as no harm can arise from excess of acid. Mr 
Phillips thinks that a great deal too much salt, at least one 
half too much, is used; but Dr Hope contends, that it is 
necessary that no part of the sulphate of mercury may suf- 
fer the subliming temperature free from the contact of mu- 
riate of soda. In Holland, corrosive sublimate is manufac- 

* tured by subjecting to sublimation'a mixture of dried sul- 
phate of iron, nitrate of potass, muriate of soda, and quick- 
silver. Bergman recommends the sublimation of subnitrate 
of mercury and muriate of soda; and Dr Murray was incli- 
ned to prefer it to the new process: It is prepared also direct- 
ly, by dissolving red oxide of mercury in muriatic acid. 
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‘Muriate of quicksilver crystallizes by sublimation, in pris- 
matic needles, forming a white semi-transparent ponderous 
mass. Its taste is acrid, styptic, and durable. It is solu- 
ble in 20 parts of cold water, and in 2 at 212°. It is al- 
so soluble in 3.8 parts of alcohol, at ‘70°, and in almost an 
equal weight of boiling alcohol. It gives a green colour to 
syrup of violets. It is not altered by exposure to the air, 
and is sublimed unchanged by heat. It is not decomposed 
by any of the acids, but is soluble, without alteration, in the 
sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids. It is precipitated by 
all the alkalies and earths, of an orange-yellow colour, which 
gradually changes to a brick-red ; and, by their carbonates, 
of a permanent yellow colour. Ammonia forms with it’an 
insoluble, white, triple salt. It is also decomposed by several 
| of the metals. It consists, according to Mr Zaboada, of 71.5 
| quicksilver; combined with 8.5 of oxygen, and 20 muriatic 
acid. Sir H. Davy considers it as a compound of metallic 
mercury and chlorine, in the proportion of one prime of mer- 
cury to two of chlorine, or 25 to 9=34, and, according to 
his nomenclature, it is now called Bichloride of mercury. 

Medical use,—Muriate of mercury is one of the most violent 
| poisons with which we are acquainted. Externally, it acts as 
an escharotic or a caustic; and in solution it is used for de- 
| stroying fungous flesh, and for removing herpetic eruptions ; 
| but even externally it must be used with very great caution. 
It has, however, been recommended to, be given internally 
by the respectable authorities of Boerhaave and Van Swieten ; 
amd it is the active ingredient of all the empirical antivenereal 
| syrups. Were it really capable of curing the venereal disease, 
| or equal in efficacy to the common modes of administering 
| mercury, it would possess many advantages over them in other 
| respects; but that it cannot be depended upon, is almost de- 
/monstrated by its use, as an antivenereal, being very much 
| confined in this country to the empirics, and by the testimo- 
| ny of the most experienced practitioners. Mr Pearson says, 
that it will sometimes cure the primary symptoms of syphilis, 
especially if it produce considerable soreness of the gums, and 
the common effects of mercury; but that it will often fail 
in removing chancre, and where it has removed it, that the 
| most steady perseverance will not secure the patient from a 
| constitutional affection. It is, on some occasions, however, 
a useful auxiliary to amercurial course, in quickly bringing 
the system under the influence of mercury, and in support- 
ing its action after the use of frictions; and it is peculiarly 
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efficacious in relieving venereal pains, in healing ulcers of the 
throat, and in promoting the desquamation of eruptions. | In 
cases of poisoning from corrosive sublimate, Orfila recom= 
mends the liberal use of albuminous fluids as the best‘anti- 
dote.” The corrosive sublimate is dado she aiage ch in- 
to calomel. | | igiow lsups 


Liquor HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. Lond. 
Solution of Oxymuriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of 

Oxymuriate of quicksilver, eight grains ; 

Distilled water, fifteen fluidounces ; 

‘Rectified spirit, one fluidounce. 
Dissolve the oxymuriate of quicksilver in the distilled water, 

and add to it the spirit. i i dtht to 


Tuts solution contains in each fluidounce half ‘a grain: of 
the oxymuriate of quicksilver. Common water will not do 
for this solution, as it decomposes the mercurial salt. "The 
Byatt is added to preserve. the solution PROM spoiling. | ee 


doit HYDRARGYRI MITIS, sive Ch nee kid. 
Mild Submuriate of Quicksilver, or Calomel. 

Take of | 
Muriate of quicksilver, four parts ; 

Purified quicksilver, three parts. 

J riturate finely in a glass mortar the muriate sit a little | 
water, to prevent the acrid powder from rising, then add 
the quicksilver, and triturate again until the mercury be 

- extinguished; and having put the powder, after being | 

dried, into an oblong phial, of which it fills only one-third, 

oUniime froin Warm sand” Reducethe subintate to! pow- 
der, and sublime it a second time. Grind this sublimate 
into a very minute powder, which is, lastly, to 9 be washed 

~~ with boiling distilled water. . o 


Susmurtias HYDRARGYRI SUBLIMATUM, SIVe | 
~Catomeras. Dub. ra me 

_ Sublimed Submuriate of Quicksilver, or Callomel: 

Take of ) ‘ 
‘Corrosive muriate of mercury, one pound ; — 

Purified quicksilver, nine ounces. 

Rub them together, until the globules assis fal att siti: 
with a sufficiently strong heat. Triturate the sublimed 
‘matter, and'repeat the sublimation. Powder it, and wash 
with frequent affusions of distilled water, until the liquor 
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poured. off is not, affected: by some drape of water "Of rearhon 
nate, of, kali. . Then diy. : | : 


: soot eaten doe SUBMURIAS. Lond. 
i Submuriate of SAGE 

Take of | 
Purified quicksilver, four pounds : E [pond 
_, Sulphuric. acid, by weight, thirty ounces. 
_Muriate of soda, one pound and. a, half; 
|. Muriate of ammonia, eight ounces. 
| Boil two pounds of the quicksilver with the sulphuric ean 
in.a glass vessel, until the sulphate of quicksilver be ren- 
| ..dered dry. Rub this, when it has. become cool, ,with 
_. the other two pounds of quicksilver in an earthen mortar, 
| .. until they be intimately mixed... Then add the muriate of 

_. soda, and rub them together until the globules opticely 
| disappear; then sublime. 
| Triturate the sublimate into a very subtile powder, pass it 
ie through a sieve, and wash it. with the muriate of ammo- 
nia previously dissolved in.a gallon of distilled water, set 
|aside until the powder subside; decant off the liquor, 
|, and. wash the powder with boiling distilled water repeat- 

edly until it give no precipitate, on the addition of the 
|.» solution of ammonia, Lastly, reduce it to a very fine 
|» powder, in the manner direrted for the preparation, of 
| Chalk, . 
| on WHEN, according to the Edinburgh and Dublin process, 
| quicksilver is triturated with muriate of quicksilver, ‘it ab- 
| stracts from the oxidized quicksilver of the muriate, a part 
ofits oxygen, and the whole mass assumes agblackish-grey 
| colour. When this is exposed to a degree of heat sufficient 
to convert it into vapour, the action of the different portions 
| of quicksilver upon each other, and upon the muriatic acid, 
| is more complete; and) the whole is converted into a shld 
| white mass, consisting of mercury in a state of less oxidize- 
ment, and combined with less acid, than in the muriate,: or 
of about twice the quantity of mercury, with the same quan- 
tity of oxygen and acid. According to Sir H. Davy’s theory, 
| in the first part of the process, the additional mereury is 
| merely mechanically divided, and by the sublimation twice 
the quantity of mercury is combined with the same quantity 
-of chlorine. 
The trituration of the muriate of mercury is a very Noxious 
operation, as it is almost impossible to prevent the finer par- 
ticles from rising and affecting the aden s eyes and nos- 
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fils. To lessen this evil, the Edinburgh College directs the 
addition of a little water. In the second part of the process, 
when the heat is applied, a small portion of quicksilver and 
undecomposed muriate first arise, and condense themselves 
in the highest part or neck of the phial; then the submuriate 
rises, and, being less volatile, condenses in the upper half of 


the body, filly a small quantity of quicksilver, in a state of | 


considerable oxidizement, remains fixed, or near the bottom. 
As in the first sublimation, a portion of the quicksilver and 
of the muriate of quicksilver always arise undecomposed, a 
second sublimation is necessary, especially if we triturate 
the whole products of the first sublimation together: but 
any farther repetition of the process is perfectly useless. 
Lest any portion of muriate should have escaped decompo- 
sition, the submuriate must be edulcorated with boiling dis- 
tilled water, until the water which comes off forms no pre- 
cipitate with alkalis. 


The new London process is derived uel Hermbstaedt’s, | 
published in previous editions of this Dispensatory. There ff 


is first formed a dry persulphate. This is then triturated 
with a second proportion of mercury, which divides the oxy- 
gen and acid, forming a protosulphate, which yields a chlo- 
ride, by being sublimed with chloride of sodium. 

A very ingenious method. of condensing the sublimed ca- 
lomel in’a state of minute division, and necessarily free from 
any admixture of corrosive sublimate, has been invented by 
Mr Jewell, and has been adopted into the French Pharma- 
copeeia. It consists in causing the calomel in vapour to 
come in contact with steam, and to be condensed in an im- 
palpable powder in water. It has got the name of Howard’s 
or Jewell’s Hydrosublimate of mercury. 

Submuriate of mercury is generally obtained in the form 
of a white solid mass, but is capable of crystallizing in tetra= 
hedral prisms terminated by pyramids. It has no taste, and 
is scarcely soluble in water or in alcohol. It is less volatile 
than muriate of mercury. It is blackened by light, and be- 
comes brown or black when triturated with lime water or the 
alkalies. It is converted by oxymuriatic acid into muriate 
of quicksilver. According to Mr Chenevix, it consists of 
79 quicksilver, with 9.5 oxygen, and 11.5 muriatic acid, 
which Dr Thomson says is very near the truth. 

Sir H. Davy considers the muriate (bichloride) as consist- 
ing of one proportion of mercury 25, and two of chlorine 
9=34, and the submuriate (chloride) of one of mercury 
25, and one of chlorine 4.5 = 29.5; which gives us 73.5 as the 
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quantity of mercury necessary to convert 100 of muriate in- 
to submuriate. ; 

Medical use—The submuriate of quicksilver is one of the 
best mercurials we possess. By proper management it may 
be made to increase, in a remarkable manner, almost any 
of the secretions or excretions. ‘One grain mixed with su- 
gar, and snuffed up the nostrils, is recommended as a power- 
ful errhine in amaurosis. ‘The same mixture is blown into 
the eye, to remove specks from the cornea. Given in doses 
of one grain morning and evening, or in large doses com- 
bined with opium, to prevent it from acting as a purgative, 
it excites ptyalism. In larger doses of five grains and up- 
wards, it is an excellent purgative. Combined with diure- 
tics, it proves diuretic, and with sudorifics, sudorific. 

It is one of the preparations of mercury which is capable 
of curing syphilis in every form. It also produces very 
powerful and salutary effects in obstructions and chronic in- 
flammations of the viscera, especially of the liver; and, in 
general, it is applicable to every case in which mercurials 
are indicated. 
SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI PRECIPITATUS. Ld. 
Precipitated Submuriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of | 

Diluted nitrous acid, 

Purified quicksilver, of each eight ounces ; 

_ Muriate of soda, four ounces and a half; 

_ Boiling water, eight pounds. 

Mix the quicksilver with the acid, and, towards the end of 

_ the effervescence, digest with a gentle heat, frequently 

shaking the vessel in the meantime. But it is necessary 

to have added more quicksilver to the acid than it is ca- 
pable of dissolving, that.a perfectly saturated solution may 

. be obtained. 2 
Dissolve at the same time the muriate of soda in the boiling 

water, and into this solution pour the other while still hot, 
and mix them quickly by agitation ; pour off the saline li- 
quor after the precipitate has subsided, and wash the sub- 
muriate of quicksilver by repeated affusions of boiling wa- 
ter, which is to be poured off each time after the deposi- 
tion of the submuriate, until the water comes off tasteless. 


| 
: 
: 
| 
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/SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI PRECIPITATUM. Dub. >) 
Precipitated Submuriate of Quicksilver... 
Take of. ite yhyi rare 


Purified quicksilver, seven ounces, by weight ; 
Diluted nitrous acid, five ounces, by measure. 

Pour the acid upon the quicksilver in a glass vessel; and, 
when the mixture has ceased to effervesce, digest ina mo- 
-derate heat, with occasional agitation, for six hours. ‘Then 

_ increase the heat, until the liquor boil a little, which is to 

be poured off from, the quicksilver which remains, and 

quickly mixed with a boiling solution already prepared, of 
Muriate.of soda, four ounces;)> | | ay AG 
Water, ten pounds. |. (3 ym | 

Wash the powder which subsides, with warm distilled wa- 
ter, as long as the liquor decanted from it is precipitated 
by some drops of the liquor of water of carbonate of kali; 
then dry it... if ' 
In the first part of this process, a saturated solution of 

nitrate of quicksilver is formed; and the proportions used 

are such that a small quantity of mercury remains undis- 
solved. In the second, there is a mutual decomposition of 
this nitrate, and of the muriate of soda; nitrate of soda is. 
formed, and muriate of quicksilver with excess of oxide; or, 
according to Sir H. Davy, the chloride of sodium on being 
dissolved is converted into muriate of soda by decomposing 
water; and on being mixed with the solution of nitrate of mer- 
cury, the chlorine and mercury are precipitated in the state 
of insoluble chloride, while their hydrogen and oxygen unite 
to form water, and the soda combines with the nitric acid. 
In this preparation, our object is to obtain the insoluble 
compound which results from the combination of the proto- 
xide of mercury with muriatic acid, or, according to the mo- 
dern doctrine, of mercury with one proportion of ‘chlorine. 
In this view, the application of heat, in dissolving the mer- 
cury in the nitrous acid, is improper; for a portion at least 
of the mercury is converted into its peroxide, which’ occa- 
sions, in the first place, the formation of a little subnitrate 
of mercury, when poured into the saline solution; and, se- 
condly, the formation of a proportion of bichloride of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate,) which must be washed away. 

Accordingly, Dr Murray found, that more of mild, and less 

of corrosive muriate of mercury are formed, when the solu- 

tion is made slowly in the cold, than when the directions of 
the colleges are complied with. Mr Philips found, that even 

when more mercury is used than the acid can dissolve, a 
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large portion of peroxide of mereury is formed, which ‘can 
be: thrown down by an alkali after the precipitation of the 
ralomel. 48 parts of mercury’gave 15 of peroxide, after 
the calomel had been separated. : 

In Sir H. Davy’s view of the subject, according to which 
alomel and corrosive sublimates are compounds of metallic 
ercury, with different proportions of chlorine, the object 
n this preparation is to get the largest quantity of mercury 
lissolved in the nitrous acid, so that in decomposing muri- 
ite of soda, the smallest quantity of chlorine may be set at 
iberty ; and as the peroxide contains twice as much oxygen 
s the protoxide, and acids seem’to combine with a certain. 
uantity of oxygen in oxides, whatever be the quantity of 
metal united with it, the nitrate of the protoxide of mercury 
vill contain twice as much mercury as the nitrate of the 
eroxide, and will of course give a double proportion of 
nercury to the chlorine set at. liberty from the muriate of 
soda. | | 
. When. properly prepared, the submuriate obtained by 
recipitation scarcely differs from. that obtained by sublima- 
jion. _Gottling found no other difference than that the pre- 
ripitated submuriate becomes grey, when triturated with 
ime-water, whereas the sublimed submuriate becomes black. 
But he exposed to heat half an ounce of the precipitated 
#ubmuriate in a subliming apparatus; scarcely a grain of a 
reddish matter remaining fixed; and the sublimed matter 
ow became black when triturated with lime water, and dif- 
ered in no respect from submuriate prepared in the ordi- 
ary way by sublimation. It therefore would seem to be an 
mprovementin the process, to sublime the submuriate after 
it is precipitated, especially as by that operation it would 
ie most effectually separated from any subnitrate which 
might be mixed with. it, | 


— 


_SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI AMMONIATUM. Dub. 
Ammoniated Submuriate of Quicksilver. 


Add to the liquor decanted from the precipitated submuriate 
of quicksilver, as much water of caustic ammonia as is suf- 
ficient to precipitate the whole metallic salt. Wash the 
precipitate with cold distilled water, and dry it on blot- 
ting paper. ars 
Tue solution from which the precipitated submuriate of 
the Dublin College has been separated retains some muriate. 
pf mercury in solution. On the addition of ammonia, a tri- 
pple salt, the submuriate of mercury and ammonia, is form- 
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ed, which is a white insoluble powder. This process has} 
the merit of being economical, as it turns to good account 
the residuum of another process. 


HyDRARGYRUM PRECIPITATUM ALBUM. Lond. 
White Precipitated Quicksilver. 

Take of 
Oxymuriate of quicksilver, half a pound; - 
Muriate of ammonia, four ounces; 

Solution of subcarbonate of potass, half a pint; 
Distilled water, four pints. 

Dissolve first the muriate of ammonia, and afterwards the 
oxymuriate of quicksilver, in the distilled water, and add 
to these the solution of subcarbonate of potass. Washj 
the precipitate until it become insipid, and then dry it. | 
Munriate of quicksilver is about thirty times more solu-} 

ble in a solution of muriate of ammonia than in pure water 

and, during the solution, there takes place a considerable} 
imecrease of temperature. This compound may be termed} 

Muriate of mercury and ammonia. It is the Sal Alembroth} 

of the alchemists. It is very soluble in water, and is sub- 

limed by heat without decomposition. When to a solution} 
of this salt we add a solution of an alkaline carbonate, either} 
of potass, as directed by the London College, or of soda,} 
as by that of Berlin, there occurs a partial decomposition.) 

The alkali combines with a portion of the muriatie acid, 

and reduces the muriate of mercury and ammonia to the 

state of a submuriate, which being insoluble, ‘falls to the} 
bottom of the solution. The proportion of muriate of am-§ 
monia employed was reduced in edition 1815 to one-half; 
probably in consequence of a remark of Mr Phillips) 

The submuriate of mercury and ammonia, has at first anf 
earthy, and afterwards a metallic taste. It is not solublef 
in water. It is decomposed by heat, furnishing water, am- 

_monia, and nitrogen gas, while 0.86 of submuriate of mer-j 

cury remain behind. Sulphuric and nitric acids partially 

decompose it, and convert it into muriate of mercury, andj 
triple salts of mercury and ammonia. Muriatic acid dis-j 
solves it, and converts it into muriate of quicksilver and} 
ammonia. According to Fourcroy’s analysis, it consists off 

81 oxide of mercury, 16 muriatic acid, 3 ammonia = 100. 
Pharm. use.—It is only used for ointments ;. and its prin-f 

cipal recommendation is its white colour. ‘wh : 


i 
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OxIDUM HYDRARGYRI CINEREUM. Ed. 
Ash-coloured Oxide of Quicksilver. 

ake of 

Submuriate of mercury, half an ounce ; 

j Lime water, five pounds. — 

foil the submuriate in the lime water for a quarter of an 

‘hour in a lightly covered vessel. After it settles, pour off 

I the liquor, and wash the oxide with distilled water, and 

hy then ary it. : 


: Lond. 

fake of 

‘Submuriate of quicksilver, one ounce ; 

‘Lime water, one gallon. 

oil the submuriate of quicksilver in the line water. with 
constant stirring, until the grey oxide of mercury subside ; é 
wash this with distilled water, and then dry. 


ea ty 


_.... Putvis HypRARGyRI cINEREUS. Dub. 
.... Ash-coloured Powder of Quicksilver: 


ah of 

| Quicksilver, two ounces, by weight ; 

| Diluted nitrous acid, two ounces, by measure. 

Dissolve. the quicksilver with a low heat, and dilute the li- 

| quor, with eight ounces, by measure, of cold distilled wa- 

ter; then drop it into an ounce and a half, by measure, of 

| ithe; water of carbonate of ammonia, or as scutes as may be 

|. sufficient to precipitate the metal, which is to be washed 

. with warm distilled water, until the decanted liquor is not 
precipitated by some drops of water of sulphuret of am- 

|,monia; and afterwards dry it. 


| THESE processes are intended to furnish a substitute for 
he black oxide of quicksilver, on which the efficacy of the 
hercurials most frequently employed, and most certainly use- 
ul, is supposed to depend. 

In the latter of these processes, it was iploseds that as 
mmonia has a stronger affinity for nitric acid than oxide 
# mercury has, it would separate oxide of mercury from its 
olution in nitric acid; and, therefore, that the precipitate 
btained was oxide of mercury, similar to that formed by tri- 
uration. But, since the nature of the triple metallic salts has 
peen better under stood, this has been discovered to be an er- 
or. The grey precipitate which is formed may, generally 
peaking, be called a subnitrate of mercury and ammonia ; 
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for it consists of oxide of mercury and ammonia, not saturate 
with nitric acid; but, even. to ocular inspection, it does.n 
seem to be homogeneous. When boiled long and violent! 
in water, a portion.is dissolved, and the residuum is, accord 
ing to Braamcamp and Sigueira, the pure protoxide. Wher 
on the other hand, the grey precipitate is, digested in, aceti 
acid, , itis ‘partially dissolved, and the residuum acquires | 
very pale, or almost white colour: ,/The portion dissolve: 
seems to be black oxide, and the white residuum to be pur 
subnitrate of mercury and ammonia, which, according t 
Fourcroy, crystallizes in brilliant polyhedral crystals, with 
out smell, of an extremely styptic taste, scarcely soluble i 
water ; is decomposed by heat, by the sulphuric and mouria 
tic acids, and by lime, potass and soda;_and_ consists. c 
68.20 oxide of mercury, 16 of ammonia, soak 15.80 of nitri 
acid.. According to these obseryations, this preparation. c 
the Dublin College ought not to be called the grey oxide o 
mercury, and is not identical with the black oxide of mer 
cury prepared. by trituration. If, however, it answere: 
the same purposes, the identity would bé.of little conse 
quence; but, from its never having been introduced into ge 
neral use, although so much more easily prepared, we ma’ 
presume that it is not equal in point of efficacy. 

Black oxide of mercury may, however, be obtained, accor 
ing to the direction of Saunders, now adopted by the Londo: 
and Edinburgh Colleges, by triturating with lime-water, an 
subsequent Gdiul boration: the sublimed submuriate of mer 
cury, or rather the precipitated submuriate, as proposed br 
Géottling ; and that the decomposition may be more easy anc 
complete, I may suggest, that for this preparation the latte’ 
submuriate should not be dried, but should be triturated wit 
the lime-water as soon as it is eduleorated. “This wig blacl 
oxide certainly merits a fair trial. 

Mr Phillips recommends the use of a solution of potas 
instead of lime-water, as more convenient, and as not requi 
ring heat, by which the protoxide of mercury is quickly con’ 
verted into peroxide. 

The black oxide is said; however, by M. Braamcamp anc 
Sigueira-Oliva, to be pr Byaeeil in “hie greatest purity, by 
boiling the ash-coloured oxide of the Dublin College, lon; 
and violently in water, until the triple salt be dissolved om 
decomposed. 

The protoxide of mercury contains 25 of at otal an¢ 
one of oxygen = 26, which is almost exactly the result of th 

analysis by M. Sefstrom and Sir H. Davy. 
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HyprArcyrUM cum MAGNESIA. Dub. 
Quicksilver with Magnesia. 





ake of 

Quicksilver, . 

Manna, ‘each one ounce; 2 gtd 

Magnesia, half an ounce. © 

‘riturate the quicksilver with the manna, in an est hren2 -ware 
mortar, adding some drops of water, to give the mixture 
the consistence of a syrup, until the metallic globules be- 
come no longer visible. Then add, with constant tritura- 
tion, a drachm of the magnesia. After they are thorough- 
ly mixed, adda pint of warm water, and shake the mix- 
ture’: then let the liquor rest, and decant the fluid ‘from 
‘the sediment‘as soon as it subsides. Repeat this washing 
twice, that the manna may be totally washed away, and 
with the sediment still moist, mix the remainder of the 
magnesia. Lastly, dry the powder on blotting. paper. | 


Typrareyn UM CUM cRETA. Dub. 

| Quicksilver with Chalk. 

is to be pr eaten in the same manner, only employing pre- 
cipitated chalk imstead of the magnesia. 





Lond. 

fake le vale : + 
Purified quicksilver, by weight, three ounces ; . 
- Prepared chalk, five ounces. 

Criturate them together until the globules disappear. | 


| Ivis still Sheltie whether the feidok colour, which mer- 
ry acquires on trituration with viscid substances, be owing 
‘its oxidation, or minute mechanical division. According to 
he former opinion, mercury has a strong affinity for oxygen, 
ind absorbs it slowly from the atmosphere. But the com- 
ination may be considerably accelerated by agitation, and 
till more by triturating quicksilver with any substance which 
sromotes its mechanical division, and thus increases its sur- 
ace. With this view, quicksilver is triturated with viscid 
substances, as fats, honey, syrup, &c. or with pulverulent 
substances, as the chalk in the process of the London Col- 
pect 

‘The black. oleate is the mildest, but, at thers: same S anes the 
mst efficacious, of the preparations of mercury. Combined 
with magnesia or chalk, it is not in general use; but in the 
form of the common mercurial pill and ointment, it is more 
employed than any other preparation of the same metal ex- 
cept calomel. 
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OxypuM HypRaRGyrRiI. Dub. 
Oxyde of Quicksilver. 
Take of ) 
Purified quicksilver, any quantity. | 
Put it into an open glass vessel, with a narrow mouth an 
wide bottom. Expose this to about the six-hundredth de 
gree of heat, until the metal be converted into red scale} 
























HypRARGYRI OXYDUM RUBRUM. Lond. 
Red Oxyde of quiet 

Take af 
Purified quicksilver, by weight, one pound. | 
Put it into a glass vessel, with a narrow mouth and a: isthe 
bottom. Expose this ‘vessel with its mouth open to th 
six-hundredth degree of heat, until the quicksilver be con 
verted into red scales. ‘Then grind them into a very fin 
powder. | ti aula, § 


Tus is an extremely tedious, and therefore expensive, ope} 
ration, because mercury is incapable of absorbing from the at} 
mosphere the quantity of oxygen necessary to convert it int | 
the red oxide, except when in the state of vapour. But as thd | 
form of a vessel which will prevent the dissipation and loss o 
the mercurial vapour will, at the same time, hinder the fre | 
access and frequent renewal of the air, the operation can onl} 
proceed slowly. ‘The vessel most advantageously employed 1: 
a wide flat-bottomed matrass, with a very narrow and almos} 
capillary neck. Only so much mercury is introduced into i 
as will cover the bottom of the matrass; and the vessel is no’ 
inserted in the sand deeper than the mercury stands within it 
A degree of heat is then applied, sufficient to cause a gentle 
ebullition in the mercury, which is thus alternately convertec 
into vapour, and condensed again in the upper part of the 
vessel. While in the state of 1 vapour, it absorbs the oxyge 
of the air contained in the vessel, by which means it is gra-f 
dually changed into a black, and then into a red powder ; but 
a complete conversion into the latter state is not effected i in} 
less than several months. | 

Red oxide of quicksilver, thus ceed consists of sual | 
crystalline scales, of a deep red colour, and very brillian ) 
sparkling appearance. By heat, it may be sublimed in the 
form of a beautiful ruby-coloured vitrified substance. » At aff 
red heat it is decomposed, giving cut oxygen gas, wh ile the} 
metal is revived, and is immediately volatilized. It is soluble} 
in several of pe acids; and during its solution, it does not} 


3 
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ecompose them or water. It is eusili disoxydized. It con- 
ists of mercury 25, and oxygen 2=27. 

Medical use.—It is not only an acrid substance, vicldaily 
yurgative and emetic, but even caustic and poisonous. Its in- 
ernal use is proscribed ; but it is applied externally as an‘es- 
harotic, being previously triturated to a very fine powder ; 
r it is formed into a stimulating ointment were unctuous 
bstances. 


JxIDUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM per acidum nitricum. Ld. 
‘ Red Oxide of Quicksilver by Nitric Acid. 

ake of 

Purified quicksilver, three parts ; 

Diluted. nitrous acid, four parts. . 

Dissolve the quicksilver, and: evaporate the: solution, ite a 

| gentle heat, to. a dry white mass ; which, after beng ground 

| into powder, is to be put into a glass cucunbit, and to have 
a thick glass plate laid upon its surface. ‘Then, having 

adapted a capital, and placed the vessel in a sand-bath, 
‘apply a gradually increased heat, until the matter be con- 

| verted into bright red scales. 


HypRarGyRkI NITRICO-oxipuM. Lond. 
ft Nitric Oxide of Quicksilver. 

“ake of 

| Purified quicksilver, three pounds by weight; 

| Nitric acid, one pound and a half by weight ; 

| Distilled water, two pints. 

[ix in a glass vessel, and boil until the quicksilver be dissol- 
| ved, and after the evaporation of the water a white mass 
/remain. Rub this to powder, and put it into another 
| vessel, which must be very shallow; then apply a gentle 
| heat, and gradually in increase it until red vapours cease to 
| be emitted. 


OxyYDUM HYDRARGYRI NITRICUM.. Dub. 
. Nitric GH of Quicksilver. 

Cake of 

Purified quicksilver, ten ounces, by weight ; 

Diluted nitrous acid, ten ounces, by measure. 

ix them in a glass vessel, and dissolve the quicksilver, with 

a heat gradually increased ; then augment the fire until 

the matter remaining in ae bottom of the vessel be con- 

verted into red scales. 
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In the first part of these processes, a fully saturated nitra: 
of mercury is formed. In the second part the metal is:ox 
dized to the maximum by the decomposition. of the: aci 
‘When a sufficient heat is applied, the nitrate of mercury fir 
melts, then exhales nitrous oxide gas, and changes its colov 
successively to yellow, orange, and brilliant purple red. :— 
well prepared, it should have a crystalline scaly appearancd 
sublime entirely at a red heat, and be soluble, without:an 
residuum, in nitrous acid. | 

This is an extremely difficult operation, and.skilful oper 
tors not unfrequently fail to obtain it of that brilliant cryq 
talline appearance which is esteemed. M. Paysse, who pai 
great attention to this preparation in Holland, where it i 
manufactured in large quantities, gives the following direc 
tions ;—Dissolve 100 pounds of pure mercury in 140 of pur 
nitrous acid, of sp. gr. 1.3 to 1.37, promoting their actio} 
by a sand-bath ; evaporate by distillation, and, when the for} 
mation of nitrous gas indicates the decomposition of the ni 
trate of mercury, remove the receiver, and apply a stead} 
and moderate heat for about eight hours, until a match 
which has been just blown out, inflames, on being introduced 
into the matrass, which is a proof that the operation is fif 
nished. ‘To its success it is necessary, 1. That the nitrou’ 
_ acid be not mixed with muriatic; 2. ‘That it be sufficient] 
strong; 3. That the evaporation be conducted with a mode 
rate heat; 4. That the vessel be sufficiently large and flat 
so that a large surface be exposed, and the whole equall: 
heated; 5. That the heat be gradually augmented ; and. 
lastly, That it be steadily maintained the whole time. ‘Tur’ 
is the fittest fuel. : Py sts 

According to Fourcroy, it contains nownitrous acid, unless 
a sufficient heat has not been applied; but, according t 
many other chemists, it contains some nitrous acid, and dif: 
fers from the red oxide prepared by the action of heat alone, 
in always being more acrid. | 

Medical use.—It is only used as an escharotic, and carey 
must be taken that it is finely levigated, otherwise it onlyj 
irritates, without destroying the parts to which it is applied. 
It is a very common application to chancres.- Mixed. with} 
axunge, it also forms a very valuable stimulating ointment. 


| 


SUBSULPHAS HYDRARGYRI FLAvus. Ed. 

Yellow Subsulphate of Quicksilver. 

Take of | 
Purified guicksilver, two parts; 


Sulphuric acid, three parts. 
1 
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ut them into a glass cucurbit, and boil them in a sand-bath 
to dryness. Reduce to powder the white matter which 
is left in the bottom, and throw it into boiling water. A 
yellow powder will immediately be produced, which must 
be frequently washed with warm water. 


_OxyDUM HYDRARGYRI SULPHURICUM. Dub. 
| Sulphuric Oxyde of Quicksilver. 

ake of 

Purified quicksilver, one pound ; | | 
Sulphuric acid, a pound and a half. jon 
Vissolve in a glass vessel, with a sufficient heat, which is to 
be gradually increased until the matter be entirely dried. 
This, upon pouring on it a very large quantity of warm wa- 
| ter, will immediately become yellow, and fall into powder, 
which is to be well triturated with this water, in an earth- 
enware mortar. 7 are! 
fter pouring off the supernatant liquor, wash the powder 
‘with warm distilled water, as often as the decanted liquor 
| forms a precipitate, on the addition of some drops of the 
water of subcarbonate of kali; and, lastly, dry it. 


| Tue action of sulphuric acid on mercury has been exa- 
mined with considerable attention by Fourcroy. In the 
gold, they have no action on each other; but on the applica- 
on of heat, the sulphuric acid begins to be decomposed, sul- 
urous acid gas is extricated, and the metal is oxidized, 
nd combines with the undecomposed acid, forming with it 
| white saline mass, covered with a colourless fluid. In this 
ate it reddens vegetable blues, is acrid and corrosive, does 
iot become yellow by the contact of the air, and is not de- 
pomposed by water either warm or cold. It is therefore su- 
ersulphate of quicksilver, and the proportion of the acid 
mi excess is variable. 
) By washing the saline mass repeatedly with small quanti- 
ies of water, it is at last rendered perfectly neutral. It no 
mnger reddens vegetable blues. It is white; it crystallizes 
in plates, or in fine prismatic needles; it is not very acrid ; 
— is not decomposed either by cold or boiling water, but is 
Soluble in 500 parts of the former, and in about 250 of the 
atter. It is much more soluble in water acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid. By Dr Thomson’s analysis this protosulphate 
onsists of protoxide of mercury 26, sulphuric acid 5, and 
Water 2.25=33.25. : : 
§ But if, instead of removing the excess of acid from the su- 
persulphate of quicksilver, by washing it with water, we con- 
H aT 
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tinue the action of the heat according to the directions of the 
colleges, there 1s a copious evolution of sulphurous acid gas; 
and the saline residuum is converted into a white mass 
which therefore evidently contains both a larger areporee 
of mercury, and ina state of greater oxidizement, than the 
salt from which it was formed. Dr Thomson found the 
composition of the bipersulphate to be, peroxide of mercuryf 
2'7, sulphuric acid 10, and water 1.125 = 38.125. | 
The white saline mass. thus obtained is farther analysed 
by the affusion of hot water; for one portion of it is dis- 
solved, while the remainder assumes the form of a beautiful] 
yellow powder. ‘T'he portion dissolved is said to contain ex- 
cess of acid. The yellow powder is, on the contrary, the 
subsulphate, or, according to Dr Thomson, the be saga | 
the old turpeth mineral. 
Turpeth mineral has a bright yellow boladn a cbsisidel. 
ably acrid taste, is soluble in 2000 parts of cold water, is alsc 
soluble in sulphuric acid slightly diluted, is decomposed by 
the nitric acid, and forms muriate of quicksilver with the} 
muriatic acid, while the neutral sulphate forms submuriate}) 
It oxidizes quicksilver, and is converted by trituration with} 
it into black powder. At a red heat it gives out oxygen gasy 
and the metal is revived. It consists of peroxide of mercu) 
ry 27, and sulphuric acid 5 = 32. | 
Medical use.—It is a violent emetic, and with this inten-} 
tion is seldom given. It was used in virulent gonorrhceas 
and other venereal cases, where there was a oreat flux off 
humours to the parts. Its action, however, was not always 
confined to the prime viz; it would sometimes excite sali- 
vation, if a purgative was not taken soon after it. Its chie 
use, at present, is in swelled testicle ; and.it seems to per- 
form the office of a discutient, by the nausea and severe vo: 
miting it excites. It is said likewise to have been employed, 
with success, in robust constitutions, against leprous disor- 
ders, and obstinate glandular obstr uctions: the dose is from 
two grains to six or eight. It may be given in doses of af 
grain or two as an alterative and diaphoretic. Dr : Hopef 
senior found, that in doses of one grain, with a little powder 
of liquorice root, it formed a very convenient and powerful 
errhine. It has also been recommended as the most effec: 
tual preservative against hydrophobia. q 
On the whole, however, it is a superfluous preparation, 
whose place may be more safely euppHea by other mercu-f 
rials or emetics. : 
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HypRARGYRI SULPHURETUM NIGRUM. Lond.” 
| Black Sulphuret of Quicksilver. 

lake of : 

Purified quicksilver, one pound, by weight ; 

Sublimed sulphur, one pound. : 


iturate them together until the globules disappear. 


SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM. Ed. - 
Black Sulphuret of Quicksilver. 


Purified quicksilver, | 

Sublimed sulphur, each equal weights. . 
ind them together in a glass mortar, with a glass pestle, | 
till the mercurial globules totally disappear. aig ly 
tis also prepared with twice the quantity of quicksilver. 


) Dub. ; 

ke of 

urified quicksilver, 

Sublimed sulphur, equal weights. 
iturate them together into a stoneware mortar until the 
tlobules disappear. far a ge 


T was formerly imagined, that the quicksilver was mere- 
1echanically divided, and intimately mixed with the sul-_ 
r. But that they are really chemically united is proved 
the insolubility of the compound in nitrous acid. \» Four- 
y is of opinion, that during the trituration, the mereury 
orbs oxygen, and is converted into the black oxide, and 
t in this state it is slightly combined with the sulphur: 
e editors of Gren also suppose it to be in the state of black 
de, but that it is combined with hydroguretted sulphur ; 
they direct’a little water to be added during’ the tritu- 
ion, that by its decomposition it may facilitate the process. 
owever seems now ascertained, that the mercury is’in its 
allic state, and chemically combined with the sulphur. 
ccording to the experiments of M. Guibourt, mercury 
tes with two proportions of sulphur, forming with one (100 
cury -- 8.2:sulphur) the black sulphuret, and with: two 
0 mercury ++ 16 sulphur) the red sulphuret. If this idea 
correct, and it coincides very nearly with the atomic 
ghts of their bodies, the officinal preparation must be 
techanical mixture of the protosulphuret, with a great ex- 
of sulphur, as it is formed from equal parts of the metal 
sulphur. 7 iniue boatildué 
| a1 2 
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The black sulphuret of quicksilver, prepared by tritura- 
tion, formerly called AXthiops mineral, has a pulverulent} 
form, is insoluble in nitric acid, is totally soluble in solution 
of potass, and is precipitated unchanged from this solution} 


by acids. It is not altered by exposure to the air; anc 
when heated in an open vessel, it emits sulphurous acid gas} 
liant red mass, (bisulphuret ?) composed of crystalline nee 
dles. : | 
more speedily effected by the assistance of heat, by pouring 
the mercury, previously heated, upon the sulphur in a stati 
phuret prepared. by fusion differs, however, from that pre) 
pared by trituration; for it is not soluble in a solution «| 
sulphuret, and it also reddens spontaneously, in course 
time, from the action of the air. 3 
solution. According to’ Berthollet, mercury agitated with 
hydrosulphuret of ammonia forms a black sulphuret exact 
ver possesses no evident effects... It is principally used as éf 
alternative in glandular affections, and in cutaneous disease 
considerable length of time, it has scarcely produced aif 
sensible effect. | 







acquires a dark violet colour, and, lastly, sublimes in a bril-f 
; 
The combination of quicksilver with sulphur may be muclf 
of fusion, and stirring them until they cool and form a con 
sistent mass, which may be afterwards powdered. ‘The sul] 
potass, but is converted by long ebullition in it into the ref 
Black sulphuret of mercury may be also prepared in th} 
humid way, as it is called, by precipitation, or even by dire 
resembling that prepared by trituration. 
Medical use.—As a medicine, black sulphuret of quicksi 
It has been commonly given in doses of from 5 to 10 grain 
but even in doses of several drachms, and. continued for} 


SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM. Dub._ 
180963 Red Sulphuret of Quicksilver. | 
‘Take of 
Quicksilver, purified, forty ounces ; 
_ Sublimed sulphur, eight ounces. ! ‘, 
Mix the quicksilver with the melted sulphur ;' and if the mi 
ture take fire, extinguish it by covering the vessel ; aftd) 
‘wards reduce the mass to powder, and sublime it. _ 
Pe Seat i ite) Gah Lond. 
‘Fake of «>. | | 
Purified quicksilver, by weight, forty ounces ; 
Sublimed sulphur, eight ounces. 
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Mix the quicksilver over the fire with the melted sulphur ; 
-and as soon as the mass swells up, remove the vessel from 
the fire, and cover it’ strongly, to prevent it from catching 
‘fire; then powder it and sublime. 


“Iw this process each prime of mercury is combined with 
wo primes of sulphur, and form the bisulphuret, formerly call- 
$d Cinnabar. ‘The mercury and sulphur on being heated 
nite with great energy. 

MM. Tuckert and Paysse have described, from actual 
Pbservation, the process followed in the niantifadtory of M. 
rand at Amsterdam, where 48,000 pounds of cinnabar were 
innually prepared. 150 pounds of sulphur are mixed with 
080 pounds of mercury, and exposed to a moderate heat in 
h. bright iron kettle, one foot deep, and two and a half in dia- 

neter. The black sulphuret of mercury, thus produced, is 
reduced to powder, and put up in earthen pots capable of 
‘ontaining abouta quart of water. The subliming apparatus 
Honsists aii three large coated crucibles, bound elt iron, and 
surmounted with domes of iron, through the top of which the 
black sulphuret is introduced. These are built into a furnace, 
$n such a manner that two-thirds of each apparatus is expo- 
sed to the action of the flame, which circulates freely around 
hem. ‘The fuel made use of is turf, which is found prefer- 
pble to all others, probably from its affording a steady and 
oderate heat. ‘The fire is kindled in the evening ; ; and 
when the crucibles have become red, the pots containing the 
lack sulphuret are emptied Ayooestively into them,. at “first 
pne into each, and afterwards two, three or more, at a time, 
; ccording to the violence of the inflammation which succeeds. 
Sometimes the flame rises four, or even six feet above the 
domes; when its violence is a little abated, the aperture is 
covered closely up with a lid of iron. In this manner the 
whole quantity is introduced into the three crucibles in about 
thirty-four hours. The fire is steadily supported in a proper 
degree for thirty-six hours, and the sublimation assisted by 
stirring the matter every quarter of an hour with a triangle 
of iron, until the whole is sublimed, when the fire is allowed 
to expire. The colour of the fame changes during the pro- 
cess from a dazzling white to a yellow white, orange yellow, 
blue and yellow, green, violet, and blue and green. When 
jit acquires a fine sky-blue, or indigo colour, and rises only 
an inch or two above the aperture, the aperture is closed her- 
metically, and luted with clay and sand. After the apparatus 
[om cooled, 400 pounds of sublimed red sulphuret of mercury 
¢ found in each, so that there is a loss of 30 pounds on the 
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1230 of materials employed. The process by which cinnabar 
is converted into vermilion is kept a secret by the Dutch; 
but M. Paysse discovered, that by keeping some levigated 
cinhabar in the dark, Pees with water, and stirred fre- 
quently for a month, it acquires the brilliant colour of Chinese 
vermilion. 

When taken out of the subliming vessels, the red sulphuret 
of quicksilver is a brilliant crystalline mass, and first acquires } 
its very rich colour when reduced to the form of a fine pow- J 
der by trituration. It has neither smell nor taste, and is in- 
soluble in water and in alcohol. In close vessels it sublimes. 
entirely unchanged, but requires for this purpose a consider- 
able degree of heat. It is not seluble. it any acid, and is 
decomposed by the nitro-muriatic only, which dissolves, the 
quicksilver, and separates the sulphur. It is not decomposed 
by boiling it with solutions of the alkalies, but is decomposed 
by melting it with potass, soda, lime, iron, lead, copper, an- 
timony, and several other metals. It consists of one prime 
of mercury 25, and two of sulphur 4=29. 

Medical use.—Red sulphuret of quicksilver is sometimes | 
used in fumigations against venereal ulcers in the nose, mouth, } 
and throat. By inhaling the fumes produced by throwing ! 
half a drachm of it on esd hot iron, a violent salivation 
has been produced. This effect is by no means owing to } 
the medicine as a sulphuret; for, when set on fire, it is no 
longer such, but mercury resolved into vapour, and blended 
with the sulphurous acid gas; in which circumstances, this 
mineral has very power ful effects. 

_. Mr Pearson, from his experiments on mercurial fumiga- 
tion, concludes, that where checking the progress of the 
disease suddenly is an object of oreat moment, and where 
the body is covered with ulcers, or large and numerous 
eruptions, and, in general, to ulcers, fungi, and excrescences, 
the vapour of mercury is an application of great efficacy and 
utility ; but that it is apt to induce ptyalism rapidly, and 
great consequent debility; and that, for the purpose of se- 
curing the constitution against a relapse, as great a quanti- 
ty of mercury must be introduced into the system by i inunc- 
tion as if no fumigation had been employed. 
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‘Cwap, XIL-LLEAD: 


_ ACETAS PLUMBI. . Dub. 
Acetate of Lead. 

alue of 

Subacetate of lead, oalted: Ceruse, any quantity; 

Distilled vinegar, ten times its weight. , 
igest ina olass* vessel, until the vinegar become sweet. Has 
ving poured this off add more vinegar, until it cease to 
become sweet... Filter the liquor, and crystallize by alter- 
nate slow evaporation and refrigeration. The crystals 
are to be dried in the shade. Ut 


ACETAS PLUMBI, Olim SACCHARUM SATURNI. Lid. 

_ Acetate of Lead, formerly Sugar of Lead. 
Lake of 
White oxide of lead, any quantity ; 

Distilled acetic acid, a sufficient quantity. 
Pour upon the oxide, put into a cucurbit, ten times its weight 
|. of acid. 
jet the mixture stand upon warm sand till the acid becomes 
| sweet, which is then to be poured off, and fresh acid added 
| until it cease to become sweet ; then evaporate all the li- © 
quor, defzecated, in a glass eel to the consistence of 
| thin honey, and sev it aside in a eald place, that erystals 
| may be formed, which are to be dried in the shade. The 
| remaining liquor is again to be evaporated, that new cry- 
stals may be formed ; “and the evaporation is to be repeat- 
ed until no more crystals concrete. 


Prumsr aceras. Lond. 
Sunetneniate of Lead. 

ake of 
‘Subcarbonate of lead, one pound ; 
Stronger acetic acid, one gallon; 
Boiling distilled water, a gallon and a half. 
ix the acid with the Tafen: gradually add to the mixture 
the subcarbonate of lead, a boil until the acid be satu- 
rated; then filter through paper; and after evaporation 
till a pellicle be formed, set it aside to crystallize. Pour 
off the liquid, and dry the crystals on blotting paper. 
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TuE acetate of lead is never prepared by the apothecary, 
as he can procure it in great perfection at an infinitely cheap- 
er rate from those who manufacture it in large quantities.}] 
The preparation of it, as directed by the colleges, i is a casey) 
of simple solution. ‘The process frequently fails, from the 
white lead employed being adulterated with chalk or some}} 
other earthy substance ; but Mr Phillips says that litharge 
is commonly employed by the manufacturers of sugar ‘of 
lead. The pyrolignic acid should be employed ; for, with an 
impure acid, the product of pure salt is small, and the quan- 
tity of mother-water is increased. ‘The addition of a small 
quantity of alcohol to the solution, after it has been duly}} 
evaporated, is said to improve the beauty of the crystals.}j 
The mother-water (which probably is essentially the same 
with Goulard’s extract of lead) may also be made to fur- 
nish pure crystals, by adding to it a fresh portion of acetic 
acid; for, without that precaution, it furnishes only a very}] 
heavy, yellow, pulverulent mass. | 

The manufacture of acetate of lead is ciinanteal more eco- 
nomically when the oxide is dissolved in the acid at the same 
time that it is prepared, which is done by alternately expo-j} 
sing plates of lead to the vapour of acetic acid, and immer- 
sing the plates, thus covered with oxide, into the acid itself.}} 

Acetate of lead has a sweet styptic taste. It has a white] 
colour, and crystallizes in flat parallelopipeds, terminated by 
a wedge, or more commonly in shining needles. It is solu-}f 
ble in pure water and in alcohol ; deaquesces slightly in the}) 
air, and is decomposed by heat and light. It is decomposed 
by the alkalies, by most of the earths and acids, and par- 
tially even by water containing carbonic acid. It is ee | 
ened by sulphuretted hydrogen. | 

Crystallized acetate of lead consists of | prime protoxide of 
lead 14, one prime acetic acid 6.25, and 3 primes water 
3.919 = 23.625. 

Pharm. use—It forms an excellent cooling ointment or 
cerate. It is decomposed for the production of acetic acid, 
and by double affinity for making acetate of zinc. 

_ Medical use.—The internal use of acetate of eh is to ie 
resorted to only under urgent circumstances, and with great 
caution. Yet it is remarkable, that when large quantities 
have been taken at once by accident, no bad consequences 
have followed. The effects of its gradual introduction with 
food are well known, and must warn us from continuing its 
internal exhibition for any length of time. Its use has been} 
revived in Paris in pulmonary hemorrhage and in dysen-§} 
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ery, often combined with opium. ‘The dose’is half a grain 
or. a grain every two or three hours till it succeed, or its con- 
inuance become unsafe. It forms, however, avery valua- 
jle external application in superficial and’ phlegmonic in- 
Jammations, bruises, and diseases of the skin. It is always 
applied in solution, either simply, or by means of cloths 
oaked in it, or mixed with bread-crumb. A drachm, with 
ve ounces of any distilled water, forms a strong solution, and 
ith ten ounces of water, a weak solution. If common water 
pe used, the addition of about a drachm of acetic acid will 
pe necessary to keep the lead in solution. 


LIQUOR SUBACETATIS LITHARGYRI. Dub. 
| Solution of Subacetate of Litharge. 

ake of © ) 
| Litharge, one pound ; 
Distilled vinegar, eight pints. 
§Boil to six pints in a glass vessel, with continual agitation ; 
} pour off the liquor after the feeces have subsided, and strain 
it. 


Liquor PLUMBI SUBACETATIS. | Lond. 
Solution of Subacetate of Lead. 
(Take of. 
|. Semivitrified oxide of lead, two pounds ; 
Dilute acetic acid, one gallon. BAO } 
ix and boil to six pints, constantly stirring, then set_it 
aside until the faeces have subsided, and strain. 
| Tur difference of the proportions used by the two colleges 
is striking ; the London College using twice as much lead as - 
the Dublin; and Mr Phillips asserts, a gallon of distilled 
Vinegar, sp. gr. 1.007, will dissolve only ten of the twenty- 
four ounces ordered by London, and the bulky residuum 
retains much of the solution. Its colour varies according 
Hto the acid used. Made with pyrolignic acid, it is almost 
colourless ; with good distilled vinegar, it is of a straw co- 
lour, with a slight admixture of green, and has a sp. gr. of 
41.22; and it is a dense solution of a deep brown colour, when 
§the acid which remains after the distillation of vinegar is 
semployed.. pOish | | 4 
| Scheele shewed that a solution of sugar of lead was con- 
erted into Goulard, by allowing it to act for a day on a 
plate of lead; and Dr Bostock ascertained it to be the satu- 
rated solution of a salt, consisting of one prime acetic acid 
$6.25, and two primes of protoxide of lead 28=35.25; or a 
subacetate of lead. 
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Medical use.—Goulard is only used externally, and. dilu- 
ted, and by many is preferred as a lotion to the solution of 
acetate of lead. It is in some respects preferable, as in the |} 
perfect saturation of the acid, and its want of tendency to 
crystallize, which. is sometimes troublesome, with sugar of } 
lead; but it has the inconvenience of being desompdsed by: | 
many more substances. . Mien! Go spy | 


LiQuor SUBACETATIS LITHARGYR!I composirus.. Dub. f) 
Compound Solution of Subacetate of Litharge.' + 4 
Take of of 
Liquor of subacetate of litharge, two drachms ike rial acl 
Distilled water, two pints; 
Weaker spirit of wine, two drachms by measure. | 
Mix the spirit and liquor of acetate of litharge, then add the } 
distilled water. , 


LIQUOR PLUMBI SUBACETATIS DILUTUS. Lond. 
Diluted Solution of Subacetate of Lead. 
Take of 
Solution of subacetate of lead, one fluidrachm ; 
Distilled water, one pint ; 
Proof-spirit, one fluidrachm. . 


Mix. 


Ir is convenient to have an officinal dilution ready for use. } 
The spirit of wine is probably added to retard spontaneous } 
decomposition without rendering it too ae but the 
proportion Bppeaxs to be small. 


Cuap. XIII.—TIN. 


STranN1 PULVIS. Dub. 
Powder of Tin. 
Take of 
Tin, any quantity. | 
Having melted it over the fire in an iron mortar, siesitetiel it 
until it be reduced to powder, which is to be pepe ‘when 
cold, through a sieve. ian 


Try is easily granulated by pouring it when melted into | 
a box, having its inside well rubbed with chalk, and agita- 
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ing: it, till it congeal. The chalk is then washed away, and 
he fine powder separated by sifting. 7 oid, 

Med. use.—It is occasionally employed as a remedy against 
vorms, particularly the tenia. ‘The general dose is from a 
cruple to a drachm. Dr ‘Alston says, its success in tenia 
hiefly depends on its being given in much larger quantities. 
Te directs an ounce of the powder to be taken on an empty 
tomach, mixed with four ounces of molasses; next day, 
:alf an ounce ; and the day following, half an ounce more ; 
fter which a cathartic is administered. He says, the worms 
re usually voided during the operation of the purge, but 
hat the pains of the stomach occasioned by them are remo- 
ed almost immediately upon taking the first dose of the tin. 


Cuap. XITV.—ZINC. 


Oxypum zinci. Ed. 

| Oxyde of Zinc. 

Let a large crucible be placed in a furnace filled with live 
1 coals, so as to be somewhat inclined towards its mouth ; 
| and when the bottom of the crucible is moderately red, 
| throw into it a bit of zinc, about a drachm in weight. The 
| zinc soon inflames, and is, at the same time, converted 
| into white flakes, which are to be from time to time remo- 
| ved from the surface of the metal with an iron spatula, that: 
| the combustion may be more complete; and at last, when 
| the zine ceases to flame, the oxide of zinc is to be taken 
} out of the crucible. Having then put in another piece of 
} zinc, the operation is to be repeated, and may be repeated 
as often as is necessary. Lastly, the oxide of zinc is te be 
prepared in the same way as the carbonate of zinc. 


| Dub. 
Cake of ! 
} Zinc, broken into pieces, any quantity. 
hrow it at different times into a sufficiently deep crucible, 
heated red hot, and placed with its mouth inclined towards 
} the mouth of the furnace. After each time that any zinc 
} is thrown in, cover the crucible with another inverted over 
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it, but loosely, so that the air may have access to the zine. 
Preserve the white and very light sublimed He ap foru uses” : 


Lond. 

Take of : 
Sulphate of zinc, one pound ; 
Liquor of ammonia one pint, or what may be required ; 
Distilled water, one pint. ! 

Dissolve the sulphate of zinc in the water, and add of the nd 
quor of ammonia what may be required to precipitate the’ 
whole oxide of zinc. Having decanted the supernatant 
fluid, wash the precipitate repeatedly with distilled water, 
and dry it completely in a sand-bath. 


Tur former of these two processes is an instance of sim- 
ple oxidizement. Atared heat, zinc attracts the oxygen 
of the atmosphere so strongly, that it is quickly cover- 
ed with a crust of white oxide, which prevents the air from 
acting on the metal below; and therefore we are desired to 
operate only on small pieces at a time, and to place the cru- 
cible so that we may easily take out the oxide formed, and 
introduce fresh pieces of zinc. As soon as the crust of oxide | 
is broken, or removed, the zinc inflames, and burns with a 
brilliant white, or gr come blue flame, being at the same 
time converted into very light flocculi. To save these as 
much as possible, we are directed to use a very deep and large 
crucible, and to cover it with an inverted crucible. But.as— 
we must not cover it so as to prevent the access of the air, it 
is doubtful whether the latter precaution be of much service. 
The greater part of the zinc is, however, oxidized in the cru-_ 
ale. without being pr eviously converted into vapour ; and 
as this portion of the oxide is always mixed with particles of | 
zinc, it is necessary to separate them by trituration and elu-— 
triation. | 

In the process of the London College, the ammonia unites 
with the sulphuric acid, and the pure “oxide of zine is preci-_ 
pitated in the form of a very fine white powder. I have not 
repeated the London process carefully, but Mr Phillips re-_ 
marks, that the quantity of water prescribed is insufficient to 
dissolve the sulphate of zinc, unless at a boiling heat, which 
is attended with inconvenience, and that the otaae Is ‘reailily 
dissolved by excess of ammonia. Mr Phillips had previous- 
ly recommended the precipitation by subcarbonate of potass, 
which gave a subcarbonaté of zinc. 

' The protoxide of zinc is of a pure white colour, without 
or or taste, infusible and fixed in the fire, insoluble in wa-| 
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ter or alcohol, and entirely soluble in most of the acids. The 
presence of lead in it is detected by sulphuric acid, which 
forms, in that case, an insoluble sulphate of lead. The prot- 
J oxide of zinc contains 4.25 zine and 1. oxygen= 5.25. 
Pharm. use.—It is formed into an ointment. 

Medical use.-— White oxide of zinc is applied externally as 
a detergent and exsiccant remedy. With twice its weight of 
Jaxunge, it forms an excellent application to deep chops, or 
lexcoriated nipples. But, besides being applied externally, it 
is also used internally. In doses from one to seven or eight 
grains, it has been much celebrated in the cure of epilepsy, 
land. several spasmodic affections ; and there aré sufficient 
testimonies of its good effects, where tonic remedies 1 in those 
affections are proper. 


_CaRBonas ZINcI IMPURUS PREPARATUS. Ld. 
Prepared Impure Carbonate of Zinc. _ 

The i impure carbonate of zinc, after being roasted by those 

| who make brass, is to be pulverized in an iron mortar, 
and levigated on a porphyry stone with a little water, and 
then put into a capacious vessel and water poured upon 
it, which, after frequent agitation, is to be poured off 

while loaded with minute powder. The subtile powder, 
which subsides on allowing the water to stand at rest, is 
to be dried. 


_ Lapis CALAMINARIS PREPARATUS. Dub. 

a Prepared Calamine. 

arena saline calamine to powder, and separate the im- 
palpable parts in the same manner that is directed in the 
preparation of chalk. 


CALAMINA PREPARATA. Lond. 
Prepared Calamine. 
Burn the calamine; then triturate it ; lastly, 1 reduce it to an 
impalpable powder, in the manner seer teh for the } nee 
paration of chalk. Apt 


As this preparation of zinc is intended for exter 0 appli- 
cation, and often to very tender surfaces, too much pains 
cannot be bestowed in reducing it to an impalpable powder. 

Pharm. wse.—It forms one of the most useful of our ce- 
rates. 

Med. use.—-It is sprinkled dry upon intertrigo, excoria- 
‘tions, and ichorous ulcers. 


: . 
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OxIDUM ZINCI IMPURUM PREPARATUM. Ed. *) 
Prepared Impure Oxide of Zine. { 
It is banka as the impure carbonate of zinc. 


Tus oxide is also prepared for external use only. 
Pharm. use.—It is the principal ingredient of an officinal 
- ointment. 

‘Med. use-—It is a common application to the mtertrigo 
of infants, dusted dry on the part through muslin. 


SULPHAS ZINCI. £d. 
Sulphate of Zinc. 

Take of | 
Zinc, cut into small pieces, three parts; 

Sulphuric acid, five parts ; 
Water, twenty parts. 

Mix them, and when the effervescence is finished, digest the 
mixture, for a little, on hot sand; then strain the decant- 
ed liquor through paper, and, after proper evaporation, set 
it apart, that it. may crystallize. 


Dub. 

Take of 

Zine, reduced to powder, in the manner directed for the 
powder of tin, three ounces ; 

Sulphuric acid, five ounces ; 

Water, one pint. 

Put the zinc in a glass vessel, and gradually pour on it the 
acid previously diluted with water. When the efferves- 
cence has ceased, digest a little; and, after due evapora- 
tion of the filtered liquor, set it aside to crystallize. 


Lond. 
Take of : 
Zinc, broken into bits, four ounces ; 
Sulphuric acid, six ounces, by weight ; 
Water, four pints. 
Mix in a glass vessel; and after the effervescence has ceased, 
strain the solution ‘through paper, then evaporate toa pel- 
licle, and set it aside to crystallize. 


SULPHATE of zinc is chiefly found native in the mines ‘Of 
Goslar, sometimes in transparent pieces, but more common- 
ly in the form of a white efflorescence, which is dissolved im 
-water, and afterwards reduced, by evaporation and ‘crystal- 
lization, into large masses. But the sulphate of zine of 
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commerée is never pure, always containing iron, cadmium, 
copper, and a little lead. From the mode of its preparation, 
there is also a deficiency of acid and water of crystallization. 
A pure sulphate of zinc may be prepared according to the 
direction of the colleges, in which the zinc is oxidized by 
the decomposition of the water, and dissolved in the acid, 
and hydrogen gas is evolved ; but we believe this process is 
very rarely practised, especially as the common sulphate of 
zinc may be sufliciently purified by exposing it in solution 
to the air, by which means red oxide of iron is precipitated, 
and by digesting it upon pure ae which precipitates the 
other metals. 

| Sulphate of zinc crystallizes in tetrahedral prisms, termi- 
inated by pyramids. It has a metallic styptic taste; efflo- 
iresces slowly when exposed to the air. It is soluble in 2.5 
parts of water at 60°, and in much less boiling water. It is 
not soluble in alcohol. It is decomposed by the alkalies, 
earths, and hydrosulphurets. It consists of 5.25 oxide of 
zine, 5 acid, and '7.8'75 water of crystallization = 18.125. 
Pharm. use.—lIt is an ingredient in the compound solution 
jof alum. Pure oxide of zinc is prepared from it by preci- 
|pitation, and it is decomposed by double affinity to form the 
jacetate of zinc. 

| Med. use-—Sulphate of zinc, in doses from ten grains to 
half a drachm, operates almost instantly as an emetic, and is 
jat the same time perfectly safe. It is therefore given when 
‘immediate vomiting is required, as in cases where poison has 
been swallowed. By employing it internally, in smaller 
idoses, it acts as a tonic; and some think it, in every case, 
ipreferable to the oxide of zinc. 

| Externally, it is used as a styptic application, to stop hee- 
morrhagies, diminish increased discharges, as gonorrhea, 
and to cure external inflammations, arising from debility and 
irelaxation of the blood- vessels, as in some cases of ophthal- 
mia. It is often prescribed in injections and collyria. 
















ert. SULPHATIS ZINCI. Ed. 
Nee: Solution of Sulphate of Zinc. 
Take of 7 
Sulphate of zinc, sixteen grains ; 
Water, eight ounces ; 
| Diluted sulphuric acid, sixteen drops. 
‘Dissolve the sulphate of zinc in the water ; then, having add- 
} ed the acid, filter through paper. 


‘Tue acid is here added to dissolve the excess of anit of 
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zinc, which the common sulphate often contains. This so- 
lution is of a strength proper for injecting into the urethra, 
in gonorrheea, or applying t to the ayes in ei onic ge 


Ligvor ALUMINIS COMPOSITUS. » wills 

| Compound Solution of Alum. 
Take of 

Alum, | 

_ Sulphate of zinc, of each half an ounce ; 

Boiling water, two pints. Hot 
Dissolve the alum and sulphate of zinc together i in the water, 

and filter through paper. 


Tuts water was filed known in our shops under the title 
ef Aqua aluminosa Bateana. 

It is used for cleansing and healing ulcers ond wotndel 
and for removing cutaneous er uptions, ‘the part being bathed 
with it hot three or four times a-day.. It is sometimes like- 
wise employed as a collyrium,-and as an pe in 1 Sree 
rhoea and fluor albus. 


SoOLUTIO ACETATIS zINcI. Ed. 
Solution of Acetate of Zinc. 
Take of 

Sulphate of zinc, one drachm; 

Acetate of lead, four scruples ; 

Distilled water, twenty ounces. , 
Dissolve each of the salts separately in ten ounces of water. 
Mix the solutions; and after the impurities have subsided, 

_ filter the liquor. 


TINCTURA ACETATIS ZINCI. Dub. 
Tincture of Acetate of Zinc. 

Take of 

Sulphate of zinc, 

Acetate. of kali, each one ounce. ’ 
-Triturate them together, and add one Hint of rectified spirit 

of wine. 
Macerate for a week, with occasional agitation, and strain 

through paper. 

Turse are both cases of double aie attraction. In 
the Edinburgh formula, the lead combines, and forms an in- 
soluble compound with the sulphuric acid, while the zinc 
unites with the acetic acid, and remains in soliton 

When crystallized acetate of lead and sulphate of zinc are 

3 
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triturated together, the mixture presently becomes moist, 
which is owing to the new compounds netaining less water 
of crystallization than the original salts. 

Acetate of lead contains in 1 its crystals 3 primes of water 
of crystallization, and sulphate of zinc 7%; but sulphate of 
lead contains none, and acetate of zinc 7, consequently 3 are 
set free. 

In the Dublin process acetate of zinc and sulphate of po- 
ltass are formed, and they are separated by using rectified 
ispirits as the solvent, which dissolves. the acetate of zinc, 
jand leaves the sulphate of potass. 
| The acetate of zinc may be obtained by evapor ation, in 
|talcy crystals. It is soluble in water, and is decomposed by 
heat. It is not poisonous. 
| Med. use.-—The solution of acetate ‘at zinc is, with many 
practitioners, deservedly much esteemed as an astringent col- 
lyrium and injection. .The solution in spirit of wine of the 
Dublin College is stronger and more stimulant. than that in 
water of the Edinburgh. } 





Cuap. XV. 


BOWE ETHER, AND ETHEREAL 
SPIRITS. 


: AucoHor. Lond. 

Alcohol. 

he of 
Rectified spirit of wine, one gallon; 

Subcarbonate of potass, three pounds. 

‘Put one pound of the subcarbonate, previously heated to 
300° Fahr. into the spirit, and macerate for twenty-four 
hours, frequently stirring them; then decant the spirit, 
and add the remainder of the subcarbonate of potass heat- 
ed to the same degree; and, lastly, distil off, in a water- 

_ bath, the alcohol, which j is to be Kept i ina Pace cd bot- 

ra; ple. , 

The specific gravity of alcohol is to that of distilled water. as 

_ 815 to 1000. 


} 





20 
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ial Dub. pics} id 
‘Take of 1 eivalo belong 
Rectified spirit of wine, one gallon; . | 

Pearl ashes, dried at 300° Fahr. and still warm, one pound; 
Caustic kali, in powder, one ounce ; 
Muriate of lime dried, half a pound. | 
Mix the spirit and kali; add the pearl-ashes, previously re- 
duced to powder, and digest the mixture for three days, } 
in a close vessel, frequently agitating it ; then pour off the | 
spirit, mix with it the muriate of lime, and distil with a 
moderate heat, until the residuum begins to grow thick. 
The specific gravity of this spirit is to that of distilled water 
as 815 to 1000. 
The muriate of lime may be conveniently bho Ios the 
residuum left in the preparation of water of caustic ammo-. 
nia.» asrigy 


THE Edinburgh College give no directions for the piépa- | 
ration of a very strong alcohol, as it is never used in phar- § 
macy; but it is perhaps to be regretted that they have given 
the title of alcohol to a liquid which is not the alcohol of che- 
mists, although in their last edition they add epithets to cha- 
racterize its state. 

The affinity of alcohol for water is so very strong, that it 
cannot be obtained entirely free from it by simple distilla- | 
tion. We must therefore abstract the water by means of | 
some substance which has a stronger affinity for it than al-_ 
cohol has. 

The London College use subcarbonate of potass. When 
a certain portion of this salt is mixed with rectified spirit, it 
attracts the water, and being insoluble in alcohol, the dea- 
quated alcohol swims over the alkaline solution: this is de- 
canted off, and a second quantity of salt of tartar added, 
which attracts more water, but not enough to dissolve it, 
and it now remains as a granulated salt with still stronger 
spirit floating over it. ‘The spirit now contains no alkali, 
‘and turmeric paper is not affected by it; but to separate it J 
entirely distillation is employed. ‘The salt of tartar may be § 
recovered by evaporation, and perfectly pure. | 

The process of the Dublin College is more complicated. 
‘They first dissolve some caustic potass in it, but no separa-_ 
tion takes place. ‘ Next they use subcarbonate of potass, 
but in less quantity than the London College. The decant- } 
ed spirit contains the potass in'solution. When they add this } 
to the muriate of lime, lime is precipitated, and muriate of | 
potass formed, which retains the water when the spirit is dis- | 
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tilled off. In this complicated process I think the potass 
not only useless, but injurious. The muriate of lime is how- 
ever preferable as a second deaquating addition to the salt 
of tartar; because it is soluble in alcohol, and therefore 
omes in contact with every particle of water in the spirit. 
By distillation, if not continued too long, the alcohol rises, 
hile the water is retained by the salt. 

Spirits may be very much strengthened by using a series 

of condensers, and keeping those near the still at a pretty 
high temperature, by which contrivance great part of the a- 
queous vapour, with little spirit, is condensed in them, while 
the strong spirit passes over to be condensed in the most 
fremote receiver, which must be kept very cold. 
| Pharm. use.—Neither pure or absolute alcohol of sp. gr. 
96, nor even that of the Colleges 815, is used in officinal 
pharmacy, but it is a valuable instrument of analysis. 
Med. use.-—Pure alcohol is not used in medicine, but it is 
an extremely pungent stimulus; and when prevented from 
evaporating, which it does rapidly with the production of 
intense cold, it inflames and blisters the part to which it is 
applied. .'Taken internally its effects on an empty stomach, 
fif taken undiluted and in even a small quantity, might prove 
Hatal.. In other circumstances its effects would coincide with 
those of rectified spirits. 


JETHER SULPHURICUS. Ld. 
1 Sulphuric Ether. 

Take of | 
| Sulphuric acid, 
| Stronger alcohol, each thirty-two ounces. 
(Pour the alcohol into a glass retort, capable of sustaining a 
} sudden heat, and add to it the acid, in an uninterrupted 
stream. Mix them by degrees, shaking them gently and 
_. frequently, and instantly distil from sand, previously heat- 
| .ed for the purpose, into a receiver kept cool with water 

or snow. . The heat must also be so managed, that the li- 
§ quor shall boil as soon as possible, and continue to boil 
till sixteen ounces are drawn off, when the retort is to be 
}. removed from the sand. paler 
{To the distilled liquor add two drachms of potass, and distil 
| from a very high retort, with a very gentle heat, into a 
cool receiver, until ten ounces have been drawn. off. 
If sixteen ounces of stronger alcohol, be poured upon the acid 
remaining in the retort after the first distillation, and the 
distillation be repeated, more Ether will be obtained ; and 
this may be repeated several times. 
. 2U2 
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Dub. 
Take of 
Sulphuric ethereal liquor, twenty ounces, by measure ; 
Subcarbonate of kali, dried and powdered, two drachms. 
Mix them, and distil, with a very gentle heat, twelve ounces, § 
by measure, from a very high retort into a cooled recei-§ 
ver. | 
Its specific gravity is 765, water being 1000. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Rectified spirit, 

Sulphuric acid, of each one pound anda half. 

Put the spirit into a glass retort, and gradually add to it the 
acid, shaking them frequently, and taking care that the 
temperature, “during the mixture, do not exceed 120° Fahr. 

Then cautiously place the retort in a sand-bath, previously 
heated to 200°, so that the liquor may boil as quickly as 
possible, and the Ziher may be distilled over into a tubula- 
ted receiver, to which a vessel, cooled with snow or ice, is 
fitted., , Continue the distillation untilia heavier fluid begin 
to come over, which is seen in the bottom of the receiver, 
below the ether. 

Pour twelve ounces more of rectified spirit upon the liquor 
remaining in the retort, and repeat the distillation of ether 
in the same manner. 


AKTHER RECTIFICATUS. Lond. 
Rectified Ether. 

Take of 
Sulphuric ether, fourteen fluidounces ; 

Fused potass, half an ounce ; 
Distilled water, eleven fluidounces. 

Dissolve the potass first in the two fluidounces of the water, 
and add the ether to it, shaking them constantly until they 
are mixed. Then with a Heute of about 120°, distil from 
a large retort into a cold receiver, twelve fluidounces of 
rectified ether. Mix the distilled liquor with eleven ounces 
of the water, and let it settle. ‘Then decant the super- 
natant ether, and keep it in a well-corked bottle. > « 


AATHER SULPHURICUS CUM ALCOHOLE. Eds hh 
Sulphuric Ether with Alcohol. Cpenignua t 
Take of orvitteeelt 
Sulphuric ether, one part ; 
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Stronger alcohol, two parts. 
‘Mix them. 


SPIRITUS ATHERIS SULPHURICI. Lond. 
a Spirit of Sulphuric Ether. 
Take of . 
. Sulphuric ether, half a pint; 
Rectified spirit, a pint. 
Mix them. 


LIQUOR ZTHEREUS SULPHURICUS. Dub. 

: Sulphuric Ethereal Liquor. 

Take of 
» Rectified spirit of wine, 

Sulphuric acid, each thirty-two ounces, by weight. 
Put the spirit heated to 120° into a glass retort capable of 
_ supporting a sudden heat, and pour upon it the acid, ina 
continued stream. Mix them gradually, and distil into a 

cooled receiver twenty ounces of liquor, by measure, with 
a sufficient and quick heat. | 
If sixteen ounces of rectified spirit of wine be poured upon 
the acid residuum in the retort, it will again afford, by dis- 
tillation, sulphuric ethereal liquor. | 


Tue products rising from the decomposition of alcohol by 
the action of the acids are extremely curious and interesting. 
The first step to the true theory of etherification was made 
by Fourcroy and Vauquelin, and Gay-Lussac has completed 
it. ‘To understand it, we must recapitulate the composition 
of alcohol, and contrast it with that of ether, in regard to the 
volumes of the gases of which they are composed. 








Volume. Olef. gas. Aq. vapour. ||Sp. gr. cale. By expt. 
Mlcohol vapour: 1; os - obi 6 ed 1.599 1.613 
Ether vapor 1 = 2 +4 1 2.5694 2.581 


'. We thus see that the difference between the vapour of 
alcohol and of ether is, that in the latter two volumes of ole- 
fiant gas are united with one of aqueous vapour, and in the 
former one, and that the volume of the aqueous vapour is not 
altered by its combination with either one or two volumes of 
olefiant gas. The calculated sp. gr. correspond as nearly 
with the experimentals as can be expected in such inquiries, 

Comparing the weight of their elementary atoms, we find 
a similar coincidence. 


ON 
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Atoms or Primes. Weight. 

Oxyg. Hyd. Carb. ||Oxyg. Hyd. Carb. 
Alcohol 1 +-+ 3 +- 2 L + 9375 + 15 = 2.875 
Kther 1. .+.,5'4 4 Dy tet OC i ete, oc ae 


Or, in other terms, alcohol consists of one prime of water 
and two primes of carburetted hydrogen, and ether of one 
and four primes of the same ingredients. To convert alco- 
hol into ether, it is therefore necessary to combine it with 
two additional primes of carburetted hydrogen, or, what is J 
the same thing, to deprive two primes of alcohol of one prime § 
of water, and this is the mode in which sulphuric acid acts. 
In consequence of its strong affinity for water, the alcohol 
undergoes partial decomposition, and part of its oxygen and 
hydrogen unites to form water to satisfy the affinity of the 
acid. 

The most convenient way of mixing the ingredients is to 
put the alcohol, previously heated, into a tubulated retort, — 
and with a long-tubed funnel, reaching down to the bottom 
of the retort, to pour in the acid. By cautious agitation, the 
two fluids unite, and heat is produced, which may be taken 
advantage of in the distillation, if we have a sand-bath previ- 
ously heated to 200°, to receive the retort. The receiver is 
to be immediately connected with the retort, and the junc- 
tion closed with linseed meal lute, covered with wet blad- 
ders. A tubulated receiver, with a bent tube dipping into 
mercury, is preferable; but an ordinary receiver will do, if 
it be large, and immersed in very cold water, or covered 
with crushed ice. 

Immediately on mixing the acid with the alcohol, there is 
a considerable increase of temperature, and a slight disen- 

gagement of alcohol, somewhat altered, and having an aro- 
matic odour. On placing the retort in the sand bath, a por- 
tion of pure alcohol first comes over ; and when the mixture 
in the retort boils, the ether rises, and is condensed in thin, 
broad, straight streaks, having the appearance of oil. 

The distillation is directed to be performed with an equal 
and very gentle, but quick heat. Mr Brande informs us, 
that with a temperature of 212°, and even 220°, very little 
else than alcohol comes over, and that from 250 to 280 is 
necessary for the generation of ether; while Mr Phillips 
says, that when the distillation of 10 ounces of product was 
completed in three hours, its sp. gr. was 0.791; but when 
it occupied almost nine hours, its sp. gr. was only 0.782. 
Until the liquor which. passes over into the receiver amounts 
to about half, or somewhat more than half, of the alcohol 
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Joperated on, it consists almost entirely of alcohol and ether, 
Jand there has’ been no disengagement of any permanently 
elastic fluid; but now the production of ether ceases, and 
Lulphureous vapours begin to arise, which condense in ir- 
frecular streaks, or in drops, and is the heavier fluid seen 
below the ether: we must therefore either put a stop to the 
process, or change the receiver. 

| Mr Phillips has ascertained the sp. gr. of the products at 
idifferent periods of the distillation. From 16 oz. of acid sp. 
or. 1.837, and an equal weight of spirit sp. gr. 0.830, he got 
12 ounces of product; 4 of ethereal spirit of sp. gr. 0.7 7 9; 
4; more of sp. gr. 0.753; then 21 of yellow sulphureous 
spirit of sp. gr. 784; and lastly, ie of heavy fluid of 0.981. 
The decomposition of the alcohol seems to be the reas 
son why ether ceases to be produced ; for if, as the colleges 
direct, half the original quantity of alcohol be added, more 
ether is produced. At the same time, it would appear, that 
he power of the acid to form ether is diminished, for the 
second product is heavier than the first. 

| Mr Phillips, from a pound and a half each of acid and of 
rectified spirit got floz. 12 product, cf which flodr. 6 were 
the heavier fluid indicated, and floz. 11.26 of ether, specific 
gravity 0.768; and by a second distillation, after 12 ounces 
more of spirit were added to the residuum, he got about ‘the 
isame quantity of ethereal product, of 0.807. | 

. The process is more advantageous upon a large Seales 
At. Apothecaries Hall, as Mr Brande informs us, 100 1b: 
sulphuric acid and 100 rectified spirit afford lbs. 52 ether 
of sp. gr. .761; and 50 lbs. spirit added to the residuum 
furnish Ibs. 46—52, of ether .765. ‘The lbs. 100 of impure 
ether thus obtained, afford by rectification, trem Ibs. 55-58 
of rectified ether of 733. 

’ At Apothecaries Hall, the still is of cast iron lined me 
lead, and heated by high pressure steam, passing through a 
contorted pipe at the bottom of the still, by which the mix- 
ture is very rapidly raised to its boiling point, a larger pro- 
duct obtained, and all danger avoided, as the steam patlen 
is in another apartment. 

‘The ether may be rectified or separ ated from the alahds 
water, and sulphureous acid, with which it is always mixed, 
by re-distilling it with a very gentle heat, after mixing it 
with potass, which combines with the acid, water, and alco- 
hel. ‘The alkali ought to be added in Aucune according 
to the directions of the Edinburgh College, not in solution 
as prescribed by that cf London. In practice, subcarbonate 
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of potass is used for the rectification of ether, from which it 
is re-distilled, as long as it is of sufficient strength. 
For medicinal purposes, ether of 730-740 will serve, but 
it should not exceed 750. It is said to have been procured 
as low as 632, but Mr Brande could not get it lower than 
700. When pure, sulphuric ether is a transparent colour- 
less fluid, of a very fragrant odour, and hot pungent taste : 
It freezes and crystallizes at —46°. It boils at 98°, and in 
vacuum at —20°. It is very soluble in air, and during its 
evaporation it produces an intense degree of cold. It is so- 
luble in ten parts of water, and in alcohol in every propor- 
tion. It dissolves a small portion of phosphorus, and. the 
solution is decomposed by alcohol. It absorbs nitrous gas, 
combines with ammonia, and dissolves the volatile oils, re- 
sins, and caoutchouc. Ether is extremely inflammable, and 
burns with a white flame. Its vapour explodes when kin- 
dled in contact with oxygen gas. It is decomposed by sul- 
phuric acid, chlorine, and by being transmitted through a 
red-hot porcelain tube. ! 
_ Medical use.—Ether taken internally is an excellent an- 
tispasmodic, cordial, and stimulant. In catarrhal and asth- 
matic complaints, its vapour is inhaled with advantage, by 
holding in the mouth a piece of sugar on which ether has 
been dropt. It is given as a cordial in nausea, and in fe- 
brile diseases of the typhoid type; as an antispasmodic in 
hysteria, and in other nervous and painful diseases ; and as 
a stimulus in soporose and apoplectic affections... Regular 
practitioners most frequently give only a few drops for a 
dose; but empirics have sometimes ventured upon much 
larger quantities, and with incredible benefit. When ap- 
plied externally, it is capable of producing two very oppo- 
site effects, according to its management; for, if it be pre- 
vented from evaporating, by covering the place to which it 
is applied, closely with the hand, it proves a powerful sti- 
mulant and rubefacient, and excites a sensation of burning 
heat. In this way it is frequently used for removing pains 
in the head or teeth. On the contrary, if it be dropt on 
any part of the body, exposed freely to the contact. of the 
air, its rapid evaporation produces an intense degree of cold ; 
and as this is attended with a proportional diminution of 
bulk in the part to which it is applied, in this way it has fre- 
quently facilitated the reduction of strangulated hernia. , 
The mixture of ether with alcohol, whether prepared di- 
rectly by mixing them as the Edinburgh College direct, or 
in the impure state in which it comes over in the first part 
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f the process for distilling ether, possesses. similar. viales 
ith ether,, buts in an inferior degree. 


OLEUM ETHEREUM. phe 

fit: 3 Ethereal Oil. 

Sees tel Goatillatim of sulphuric ether, continue the distilla- 
tion with a reduced heat, until a black froth swell up.. _Im- 
mediately remove the retort from the fire, and pour water 
upon the liquor which remains in the retort, that the oily 
matter may float. Skim off the oily matter, and mix it 
With as much lime-water as will saturate the acid in it. 

. Shake them together; and, lastly, collect the ethereal oil 

_after it has separated. 


SPIRITUS ZTHERIS SULPHURICI compositTus. Lond. 
Compound Spirit o Sulphuric Ether. 
T ake of 


Spirit of sulphuric ether, one pint ; 
_ Ethereal oil, two fluidrachms. 
Mix them. 


LIQUOR HTHEREUS OLEosUS. Dub. 
Oily Ethereal Liquor. 
Take what remains in the retort after the distillation. of the 
vitriolic ether. 
| '-Distil to one half, with a moderate heat. 


Ip we continue the distillation after the ether is no longer 
furnished unmixed, the residuum in the retort begins to 
blacken, and the products are sulphureous acid, acetic acid, 
water, and oil of wine, accompanied towards the end by 
olefiant gas. At last the matter in the retort, which has 
now become thick and black, swells up, and prevents us 
from carrying the process further. 

Mr Phillips says, that he has not been able to prepare, 
nor even to purchase the ethereal liquor. What he prepared 
was ether mixed with sulphurous acid; and what he purcha- 
sed was empyreumatic ether, containing neither oil nor sul- 
phurous acid. But Mr Brande asserts, that by following 
the directions of the colleges, a very small portion of pure 
ethereal oil may be obtained, and that it may be procured 
in larger quantities by distilling equal measures of rectified 
spirit and sulphuric acid. It is best purified by washing it 
with weak solution of subcarbonate of potass, and he “de- 
scribes its properties. Its sp: gr. is 1.060, It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in ether and alcohol. It has a fragrant 
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odour, and an aromatic, bitterish, and pungent taste. In its 
composition and general chashesae it resembles the veges 
table essential oils, and he has sometimes observed crystals 
in it. 

The London and Dublin Colleges have a solution of it in y 
spirit of sulphuric ether, but its medical effects have not 
been ascertained. 


AETHER NiTROSUS. Dub. 
Nitrous Ether. 
Take of 
Nitrate of kali, dried, and in coarse powder, one pound and | 
a half; , rhe 
Sulphuric acid, one pound $ 
Rectified spirit of wine, nineteen ounces, by measure. 
Put the nitrate of kali into a tubulated retort, placed in a 
bath of cold water, and pour upon it gr adually, and in dif- 
ferent portions, the sulphuric acid. and spirit, previously 
mixed, and allowed to cool after having been mixed. 
Without any external heat, or only a very slight degree 
of it (such as the addition of, tepid water to the bath ,) an 
ethereal liquor will begin to arise, without applying fire 
under it. In a short time, the heat will spontaneously in- 


-crease in the retort, and a remarkable ebullition will take J 


place, which,are to be moderated, by cooling the bath with 
cold water. ‘The receiver ought also to be cooled with wa- 
ter or snow, and furnished with a proper apparatus for 
transmitting the very elastic vapour (arising from the mix- 
ture, with very great force, if the heat should accidentally 
become too high) through a pound of rectified spirit of 
wine, placed in a cooled phial. 

Put the ethereal liquor, which has distilled spontaneously, i in- 
to a phial with a ground glass stopper, and gradually add — 
(closing the phial after each addition) as much very dry | 
subcarbonate of kali in powder, as shall be sufficient to sar 
turate the superabundant acid, according to the test of lit- 
mus. This commonly takes place on the addition of about | 
a drachm of the salt; and in a short time, the nitrous ether 9 
will swim on the surface, and is to be separated by means 
of a funnel. 

If it be required very pure, re-distil the ether from a water- 
bath, at about 140°, to one-half. , 

Its specific gravity is 900. , 

Auconon can be converted into an ether by nitric bud | 
also; but the chemical action is more complicated, and its 
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theory not so well understood. A great deal depends upon 
he proportions in which they are mixed, and the empera- 
ture applied. From the mixture of three parts of strong ni- 
trous acid, and one of alcohol, there is great increase of 
heat, red fumes are evolved, and oxalic acid crystallizes in 
the residuum. In the proportion of equal parts rapidly 
$nixed, the reaction is so accelerated by the heat produced, 
Kthat the effervescence may be called explosive, and is at- 
tended with danger; but if the action be restrained, nitric 
Sether is one of the products. There are various ways of mo- 
derating the reaction; Ist, by reducing the temperature ; 
Rdly, by impeding their mixture; 3dly, by not using the acid 
Bitself, but generating it gradually in the mixture. Dr Black 
Scontrived an ingenious method of rendering their mixture ex- 
Mremely slow, although put at once into the same phial. On 
two ounces of strong nitrous acid, put into a phial, having a 
onical ground glass stopper, and a weak spring fitted to 
keep the stopper in its place, pour slowly and gradually a- 
bout an equal quantity of water, which, by being made to 
rickle down the sides of the phial, will float on the surface 
Sof the acid, without mixing with it; then add, in the same 
cautious manner, three ounces of alcohol, which, in its turn, 
will float on the surface of the water. By this means the 
§three fluids are kept separate, on account of their different 
specific gravities, and a stratum of water is interposed be- 
Btween the acid and spirit. The phial is now to be set in a 
}cool place, and the acid will gradually ascend, and the spi- 
jrit descend through the water ; this last acting as a bounda- 
ry to restrain their action on each other. When this com- 
mences, bubbles of gas rise through the fluids, and the acid 
gets a blue colour, which it again loses in the course of a 
‘few days, and a yellow nitrous ether begins to swim on the 
surface. As soon as the formation of air-bubbles ceases, it 
jis time to remove the ether formed; for if allowed to re- 
main, its quantity decreases. By this method, nitrous ether 
jis formed, without the danger of producing any explosion. 
|The residuum of this process is still capable of forming a 
spirit of nitrous ether, with an additional quantity of alco- 
hol. | 
By adding the acid to the alcohol in very small quantities 
at a time, and at considerable intervals, M. Dehne procured 
} from 256 of alcohol, and 211 of nitrous acid, 203 of nitric 
}ether; the residuum weighed 244 ounces: there was there- 
fore a loss of 40. M. Dehne put the alcohol into a tubulated 
retort, to which a receiver was luted, and poured the acid 
through the tubulature, and the ether passed over into the re. 
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ceiver, without the application of any heat. The action did 
not begin until six ounces and a half of the acid were added 
to the alcohol, and was found to be exhausted, when, on 
adding more acid, it fell to the bottom in the form of green | 
drops. I have repeatedly prepared nitric ether with great 
facility and safety by putting alcohol into a tubulated retort 
having a small long-tubed funnel introduced through a cork 
in the tubulature, so that the end of the funnel is immersed 
in the alcohol, and pouring in nitrous acid slowly, until re- 
action commences, and waiting till it has ceased before more 
acid be added in successive portions, until the whole propor- 
tion intended be added. After the spontaneous action has 
ceased, heat may be cautiously applied as long as ether is 
produced. J used a Woulfe’s apparatus kept very cold. 
The first receiver was empty, and in it the greater part of 
the ether condensed; the second receiver contained water ; 
and the third alcohol, from which a bent tube gave a ready 
exit for the gases. ‘Thenard uses five connected receivers, | 
all of them containing a saturated solution of sea salt. With- 
out this precaution he found the fluid distilled was very im- 
pure, and was a mixture of nitric ether, alcohol, water, ni- 
trous and acetic acids, which must have been partly owing 
to his not moderating sufficiently the reaction of the acid and | 
alcohol. ! 
The method of forming nitrous ether, now directed by the — 
Dublin College, was first practised by M. Voigt. I have 
not tried it, but the theory is simple. By the action of the 
sulphuric acid on the nitre, nitric acid is gradually disenga- 
ged, which immediately reacts upon the alcohol, and ether 
is necessarily formed. wat 
The properties of nitric ether have been detailed by M. 
Thenard, which coincide with my own observations. It has — 
a pale yellow colour, like a very limpid oil; a strong ethe- 
real smell, and a peculiar pungent taste. It is very volatile, 
and produces intense cold during its evaporation, and its va- 
pour is much more elastic than that of sulphuric ether. It 
is very inflammable, and burns with a brilliant white flame. 
When simply washed with water, I found its sp. gr. to be 
0.912; but it evidently contained acid. When this was re- 
moved, by saturating it with potass, it became 0.896; and 
when rectified, by redistillation, it became 0.866, but reco- 
vered acid properties. It is soluble in 48 times its weight 
of water, to which it imparts the odour of apples. It is dis- 
solved in alcohol in every proportion; and the alcohol which 
I put into the third Woulfe’s bottle absorbed what escaped 
condensation, and was converted into spirit of nitrous ether. 


: 
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When kept for some time, both nitric and acetic acids were 
ormed in it. on 

The only analysis is by Thenard, who found in it 14.49 
itrogen, 28.45 carbon, 48.52 oxygen, and 8.54 hydrogen = 
00, which does not differ much from 4 primes of carburetted 
rydrogen, 3 of water, and 1 of deutoxide of azote. If we 
uppose two of the primes of water to be only hygroscopi- 
ally mixed, then nitric ether differs from sulphuric only in 
entaining a prime: of nitric oxide, a constitution of the sub- 
tance which I conjectured from other observations, especial- 
y its giving a deep olive colour to solutions of the proto- 
altsof iron. — : 
The gas, which is evolved in great quantity, has been 
ound by Thenard to be very complicated, consisting chiefly 
f protoxide of azote, mixed with deutoxide of azote, azote, 
arbonic, acetic, and nitrous acids, loaded with ethereal va- 
our. I found, that after the air of the apparatus had been 
xpelled, protoxide of azote first came over, and then a mix- 
ure of carbonic acid, and an etherized gas. When recently 
yrepared, this. gas is inflammable, and does not form red 
umes on coming into contact with atmospheric air: but 
vhen attempted to be kept over water, the water becomes 
icidulous, the gas is diminished in bulk about two-thirds, 
oses its inflammability, and is now converted into red.va- 
yours on the admission of atmospheric air. 


SPIRITUS ETHEREUS NiTROSUS. Dub. 

| _ Nitrous Ethereal Spirit. Poverty 
Add to the matter which remains after the distillation of the 
_ nitrous ether, the rectified spirit of wine, which was em- 
ployed in that operation for condensing the elastic vapours, 
and distil, with the greatest heat of a water-bath, to dry- 
ness. Mix the distilled liquor with the alkaline liquor 
_ which remained after the separation of the nitrous ether, 
_and also add as much very dry subcarbonate of kali, as 
_ shall be sufficient to saturate the predominant acid,  ac- 
cording to the test of litmus. Lastly, distil by the me- 

- dium heat of a water-bath as long as drops come over. 
Che specific gravity of this liquor is 850. 


SPIRITUS HTHERIS NiTROSI.. Ld. 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether. 
Take of 
_ Stronger alcohol, three pounds ; 
« Nitrous acid, one pound. 
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Pour the alcohol into.a capacious phial, placed i in a vessel full } | 
of cold water, and add the acid by degrees, constantly agi- } 
tating them. Let the phial be slightly covered, and placed } 
for seven days in a cool place; then distil the diuen with 
the heat of boiling water, into a receiver kept cool with } 
water or snow, till about three pounds come over. . 


SPIRITUS ATHERIS NITRICI. Lond. 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether. | * 
Take of 
Rectified spirit of wine, two pints ; ; 
Nitric acid, three ounces, by weight. 
Pour the acid gradually upon the spirit, and mix them, ta- 
king care that the heat do not exceed 120°, and distil with 
a gentle heat twenty-four fluidounces. 


‘Tur process of the Dublin College is only aiplioable valcke 
nitric ether has been prepared, in which case it is economi- 
cal by converting the various residues to use. : 

In the processes of the London and fide locrgal Colleges, 
the spirit of nitrous ether is the principal product. They 
differ from that for forming nitric ether only in the larger 
proportion of alcohol employed, which renders it more ma- 
nageable, and gives a mixed product of nitric ether and alco- 
hol. But the ‘proportion used by the two Colleges is con- 
siderably different, Edinburgh ordering only 3 of alcohol to 
1 of acid, and London a little more than 8 to 1. 

There is no advantage in keeping the materials mixed se- 
ven days before proceeding to distillation. If cooled and 
carefully mixed, I find that no action takes place until heat 
be applied; and we may immediately proceed to the distil- 
lation, which must be performed with a very slow and well- 
regulated fire, not exceeding 180°, lest a portion of unde- 
composed acid pass over, and spoil the product. 

At Apothecaries Hall an earthen-ware still is used, and 
it is heated by steam applied to its outer surface. 

The Edinburgh College directs the distillation to be con- 
tinued till about three pounds come over, which is equal to 
the alcohol operated upon. When from the quantities or- 
dered by the London College only 24 fluidounces are drawn 
off, a perfectly colourless and very slightly acid product is 
obtained, of sp. gr. 0.834, but immediately afterwards the 
spirit becomes coloured and very acid. 

By performing this operation carefully in a Woulfe’s ap- 
paratus, from three ounces of alcohol, specific gravity 0.841, 

and one ounce of nitrous acid, I got in the receiver two 


a 
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sunces.four drachms of spirit of nitrous ether, specific g ora- 
ity 0.887. Eight ounces of alcohol, contained in the first 
shial connected with the receiver, gained one drachm and 
_ half, and acquired specific gravity 0.873, and eight ounces 
ff water in the second gained 18 grains: the residuum 
Weighed seven drachms and a half. ‘There was therefore a 
joss of 2 drachms 42 grains of permanently elastic fluids. 

¥ The spirit of nitrous ether, thus obtained, is a colourless 
luid, of a fragrant odour, lighter than water, extremely vo- 
atile and inflammable, possessing properties in general ana- 
ogous to the spirit of sulphuric ether, but of considerably 
rreater specific gravity, striking a deep olive, with a solution 
of green sulphate of iron, and ‘often, i if not always acid. By 
pee and exposure to the air, it is gradually decomposed, and 
yives rise to the reproduction of nitrous acid. When this 
hange has taken place, it may be rectified, by saturating Bhi 
ucid with lime-water, and re-distilling the ethereal fluid. 

In all probability, spirit of nitroas ether is a mixture of 
‘trous ether and alcohol; for, by diminishing the ‘quantity 
bf alcohol employed, we obtain a fluid having a similar rela- 
sion to the spirit of nitrous ether that sulphuric ether has to 
the spirit of sulphuric ether.’ By adding alcohol to the: re- 
piduum of nitrous ether, the Dublin College prepare their 
spirit of nitrous ether, in the same way as spirit. of sulphuric 
iether is prepared from the residuum of sulphuric ether: and 
by mixing nitrous ether with alcohol, we obtain a fluid ex- 
actly resembling spirit of nitrous Behan 

| Medical use. — Spirit of nitrous ether has been long ae 
wedly held -in great esteem. It quenches thirst, promotes 
the natural secretions, expels flatulence, and moderately 
strengthens the stomach. It may be given in doses of from 
twenty drops to a drachm, in any convenient vehicle. Mix- 
ed with'a small quantity of spiritus ammonize aromaticus, it 
proves a mild, yet efficacious diaphoretic, and often remark- 
jably diuretic, : especially 1 in some febrile cases, where such a 
salutary evacuation is wanted. A small proportion of this 
spirit added to malt spirits gives them a flavour approaching 
ito that of yt iat 
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Cuap. XVI. 


VEGETA Bid suoBuosaten 


VEGETABLES, 





Vegetables are to be gathered in their native soil and situation, 
in dry weather, when they are neither wet with showers 
nor dew; they are to be collected every year, and what 
are older must be thrown away. | 

Roots, for the most part, are to be dug. up before they shoot 
up their leaves or stalks. 

Barks ought to be gathered when they can be separated most 
easily from the wood. 

Leaves are to be plucked after the flowers have faded, and 
before the seeds are ripe. 

Flowers are to be gathered when just opened. | 

Seeds are to be collected when ripe, and before they fall, and 
are to be kept in their proper pericarps. 


VEGETABILIUM PREPARATIO. Lond. 
Preparation of Vegetables. 

Vegetables, soon after they are gathered, except those which 
are used fresh, are to be loosely spread out, and dried as 
quickly as pogsible, with a heat so low as not to alter the 
colour. ‘They are then to be preserved from the action of 
light and moisture in proper situations, or vessels. 

Roots, which are directed to be preserved fresh, are to be bu- 
ried in sand. | : 


VEGETABILIUM ExsiccaTio. Ed. 
The Drying of Vegetable Substances. 

Herss and flowers are to be dried by the gentle heat of a 
stove or common fire, in such quantities only at a time, 
that the process may be finished as quickly as possible ; 
for by this means their powers are best preserved; the test 
of which is the perfect preservation of their natural colour. 


2 
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Che leaves of hemlock (conium maculatum) and of other 
plants containing a subtile volatile matter, must be redu- 
ced ‘to powder immediately, after being dried, and after- 
wards kept in opaque glass phials well corked. | 


Hersparum exsiccaTro. Dub. 
~The Drying of Herbs. 

ut the fresh leaves of the herb, when in flower, mto paper 
bags, and expose them toa low degree of heat for an hour ; 
| then spread them lightly upon a sieve, and dry them as 
quickly as possible, taking care that the green colour be 
not injured by too great a degree of heat; but if the herbs 
are to be used in the form of powder, they are to be pow- 
|. dered immediately, and preserved in small opaque phials 

well corked. | | us 
Herbs and flowers, from which waters or oils are to be dis- 
tilled, should be dried as soon as they are gathered, — 
Tue rules for collecting, drying and preserving simples 
Have been detailed in the first part of this work, at page 19. 


Pounvis sc1LLz. Dub. 

Powder of Squills. 
Cut the squills, after having removed their membranaceous 
: integuments, into transverse slices; dry these on a sieve 
| with a gentle heat, and reduce them to powder, which is 
| to be kept in phials with ground glass-stoppers. | 


GHEE _ Lond. 
The bulb of the squill, before drying it, is to have its arid 
| coats peeled off, and to be cut transversely into thin-slices. 


| Edin. : 

The root of the sea squill (scilla maritima, ) after having.re- 
| moved its external coat, is to be previously cut transversely 
into thin slices. ‘The sign of its being properly dried is, - 
- that although rendered friable, it retaims its bitterness and 

acrimony. | : 

~ Tue squill has a very large scaly bulb. ‘The outer scales 
are of a brown colour, and have become mere membranes, 
and are peeled off as being inert. The inner scales are thick 
jand fleshy and attenuated at the edges, and are each covered 
‘with a very dense cuticle of fine shaded pink, like some conch 
shells. This cuticle prevents the exhalation of the moisture if 
the scales be merely separated, and therefore arises the neces- 
An 
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sity of making transverse sections of the bulb, that the ves- 
sels may be divided. ‘The heat applied must be very mode- 
rate at first; otherwise, from the great quantity of water it 
contains, and the nature of its parenchyme, the latter is ex- 
tremely apt to undergo a species of coction, and if too great 
heat has been employed in drying it, it becomes almost in- 
ert. ‘The bulb loses in this process four-fifths of its original 
weight; the parts which exhale with a moderate heat ap- 
pear to. ‘be merely watery: hence six grains of the dry root 
are equivalent to half a drachm of it when fresh.  Squill al- 
so loses its virtues by long keeping in the state of powder. 
Med. use.—Dried squills furnish us with a medicine, some- 
times advantageously employed as an emetic, often as an ex- 
pectorant, and still more frequently as a powerful diuretic. 


‘PuLvis sponciz ust&. Dub. SpoNnGia usta. Lond. 
Powder of Burnt Sponge. 

Cut the sponge in pieces, and bruise it, so as to free i it from 
small stones (foreign matters adhering toit, Lond.) ; burn 
‘it in a covered iron vessel, until it become black and friable ; ; 
afterwards reduce it to a very fine powder. 


By burning, sponge is partially decomposed. It loses its 
water, and the animal principles of which it chiefly consists 
are decomposed ; but the charcoal and saline matters, espe- 
cially the hydriodates, on which its virtues depend, remain in | 
a state fitter for medical use. ‘The burning or roasting 
should not be carried farther than what is sufficient to de- 
compose the animal principles, and render the sponge friable. 
It is known to be good when violet fumes arise from the ac-. 
tion upon it of sulphuric acid assisted by heat. . 


PULvIS QUERCUS MARINE. Dub. 
Powder of Yellow Bladder Wrack. 

‘Take of 
Yellow bladder wrack, in fruit, any quantity. | 
Dry and clean it; then expose it to the fire in an iron pot 
or crucible, covered with a perforated lid, until, after the 
vapours cease, the mass becomes of a dull red. Powder’ 
the carbonaceous mass which remains. 


‘Tus charcoal was formerly Lacan aaadenatbe: name of | 
HES Vegetabilis. It is analogous to the preceding 3 article. 
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oil) Set ap? XVTE 
‘EXPRESSED AND INSPISSATED JUICES. 


THE juices of succulent plants are obtained by expression, 
(p- 36). They are of a very compound nature, consisting of 
he sap, the secreted fluids, and fecula, mixed together. 
When first prepared, they are very high coloured, turbid, 
and loaded with parenchymatous matter. ‘They may be pu- 
rified by rest and deposition, (p. 34,) filtration, (p. 34,) heat 
and clarification, (p. 38). Rest may be employed with juices, 
which are very fluid, do not contain volatile matter, and are 
not susceptible of alteration, and with subacid juices, as that 
pf lemon. By rest these undergo a kind of slight fermenta- 
tion, and all their mucilaginous and other viscid parts se- 
parate. Filtration is perhaps the most perfect means of de- 
fecation, but it is tedious, and applicable only to very fluid 
juices.. In many instances it may be facilitated by the addi- 
tion of water. The action of heat is more expeditious, and — 
is employed for juices which are very alterable, or which con- 
sain volatile matter. It is performed by introducing the juice 
into’a matrass, and immersing it in boiling water for some: 
minutes. The albuminous fecula are coagulated, and easi- 
ly separated by filtration. Clarification by white of egg can 
pnly be used for very viscid mucilaginous juices, which con- 
tain nothing volatile. ‘The white of two eggs may be allow- 
pd to each pint of juice. ‘They are beat to a fine froth, the 
juice gradually mixed with them, and the whole brought to 
ebullition. The albumen coagulating envelops all the pa- 
enchymatous and feculent matters, and the juice now passes 
the filter readily. By this process, juices are rendered suf- 
Hiciently fine; but the heat employed deepens their colour, 
and manifestly alters them, so that it is not merely a defeca- 
King but a decomposing process. When depurated, juices 
re yellow or red, but never green. | 

) The fluids thus extracted from succulent fruits, whether 
pacid or sweet, from most of the acrid herbs, as scurvy-grass, 
and water cresses, from the acid herbs, as sorrel and wood- 
| 2x2 : 
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sorrel, from the lactescent plants, as dandelion and hawk- 
weed, and from various other vegetables, contain great part 
of the peculiar taste and virtues “of the respective subjects. 
The juices, on the other hand, extracted from most of the 
aromatic herbs, have scarcely any thing of the flavour of the 
plants, and seem to differ little from decoctions of them made 
in water boiled till the volatile odorous parts have been dis- 
sipated. Many of the odoriferous flowers, as the lily, violet, 
and hyacinth, not only impart nothing of their fragrance to 
their expressed juice, but have it totally destroyed by the 
previous bruising. From want of sufficient attention to these 
particulars, practitioners have been frequently deceived in 
the effects of preparations of this class: Juice of mint has. 
been often prescribed as a stomachic, though it wants those 
qualities by which mint itself and its other Taser dnaw oe a 
rate. 

There are differences as great in regard to their preserving 
those virtues, and this independently of the volatility of the 
active matter, or its disposition to exhale. Even the volatile 
virtue of scurvy-grass may be preserved almost entire in its 
juice for a considerable time; while the active principle of 
the juice of the wild cucumber quickly separates and settles 

to the bottom, leaving the fluid part inert. Juices of arum 

root, iris root, bryony root, and other vegetables, in like 
manner, allow their nutritious parts to settle at the bottom, 
while their acrimony remains in the fluid. 

If juices are intended to be kept for any length of time, 
about one-fortieth part of their weight of good spirit of wine 
may be added, and the whole suffered to stand as before: a 
fresh sediment will now be deposited, from which the liquor 
is to be poured off, strained again, and put into small bottles 
which have been eet with spirit arid dried. A little oil is: 
to be poured. on the surface, so as very nearly to fill the bot-| 
tles, and the mouths closed with leather, paper, or stopped} 
with straw, as the flasks are in which Florence oil is brought : 
to. us:, this serves to keep out dust, and suffers the air to.es-) 
ape, which, in process of time, arises from all vegetable li- 
quors, and phils would otherwise endanger the bursting of 
the glasses; or, being imbibed afresh, render their contents: 
vapid and foul. The bottles are to be kept on the bottom of 
a good cellar or vault, placed up to the necks in sand.); By: 
this method some juices may be preseryed:for @ year or two ; 
and others for a:much longer timé, though whatever care be} 
taken, they are found to answer better when fresh and from: 
the difficulty of preserving them, they have of late ‘been very 
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uch laid aside; especially since we have been provided with 
nore convenient and useful remedies. Expressed juices are 
no longer officinal in Britain, but may be ordered extem- 
poraneously. They may be taken in doses from an ounce 
br two to a quarter of a pint, two or three times a-day: they 
renerally increase the urinary secretion, and sometimes in- 
uce a laxative habit. 


Succt spissati. Ld. 

| Inspissated Juices. , 
Bruise the fresh substance, and, including it in a hempen bag, 
: compress it strongly till it yield its juice, which is to be 
--evaporated in shallow vessels heated in boiling water, sa- 
turated with muriate of soda, and, immediately reduced to 
the consistence of thick honey. 

fter the mass has become cold, it is to be put up in glazed 
earthen vessels, and moistened with alcohol. 


|. In the same manner-are prepared, 


SuccuS SPISSATUS ACONITI NAPELLI. Ld. 
Inspissated Juice of Wolfsbane, from the leaves. 
Succus SPISSATUS ATROPEH BELLADONE. Ed. 
| Inspissated Juice of Deadly Nightshade, from the leaves. 


Succus spissatus coni1 MacuLati. Ld. 
Inspissated Juice of Hemlock, from the leaves. 


SuccuUs SPISSATUS HYOSCIAMI NieRI. Ed.. 
Inspissated Juice of Henbane, from the plant. 


io Succus sPISSATUS LACTUCE SATIVE. Ed. 
| Inspissated Juice of Garden Lettuce, from the plant. © 


_.. ... SUccus sPissatus Lactucz virosz. Ld. 
 . Inspissated Juice of Poisonous Lettuce, from the plant. 








_ Succus spissaATUS SAMBUCI NiGRI. . Ed. 
gh ey Inspissated Juice of Eider Berries. 
Take of: 
. Juice of ripe elder berries, five parts ; 
. Refined \sugar, one part. ahasn | | 
Ewaporate with a gentle heat, to the consistence of pretty 
thick honey. | : : 
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Succus spissatus cicutz. Dub. 
Inspissated Juice of Hemlock. | : 
Express the leaves of hemlock, gathered when the flowers are, 
just appearing, and allow the juice to stand six hours, un-: 
til the faeces subside; then reduce the decanted juice to the. 
thickness of an extract, with a moderate heat. 


ExTRActuM Aconiti. Lond. 
Extract of Monkshood. 


Take of 
Monkshood leaves, fresh, one pound. 


Bruise them in a stone mortar, sprinkling a little water upon | 
them: then express the juice, and evaporate it without se- | 


parating the sediment, to a proper thickness. 
In the same manner are prepared, 


EXTRACTUM BELLADON&. Lond. 
Extract of Deadly Nightshade. 


Extractum conu. Lond. 
Extract of Hemlock. 


EXTRACTUM HYOSCIAMI. Lond. 
Extract of Henbane. 


THESE are more properly termed Inspissated Juices, than 
Extracts. .The inspissated juice is a very convenient form 
for the exhibition of those substances which are sufficiently 
succulent to afford a juice by expression, and whose virtues 
do not reside in any very volatile matter. By inspissation, 
the bulk of the requisite dose is very much diminished ; they 
are reduced to a form convenient for making up into pills ; 
and they are much less apt to spoil than the simple express- 
ed juices. ! 3 

Those enumerated contain the’ virtues of the respective 


vegetables in a very concentrated state. Those of the elder, — 


black currant, and lemon, are acidulous, cooling, and laxa- 


tive, and may be used in considerable quantities, while those _ 


of the wolfsbane, hemlock, deadly nightshade, henbane, and 


poisonous lettuce, when properly prepared, are nighly nar- 


cotic and deleterious, and must be given only in very small 
doses. ‘The nature of the soil, of the season, and many other \ 
circumstances, however, materially alter the quantity and na- 
ture of the product. The mode of their preparation Is not yet 
reduced to fixed principles. Some pharmaceutists direct the 
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uices to be inspissated as soon as they are expressed ; others 
ullow them previously to undergo a slight degree of fermen- 

ation; some, as the London and Edinburgh Colleges, in- 
pissate the entire juices; while others, as the Dublin Col- 
ege, previously defecate them before they proceed to inspis- 
ate them. ‘What the effect of this feculum is upon the vir- 
ues, consistency, or durability, of the inspissated juices, is 
10t well ascertained. In some foreign Pharmacopeeias, we 
ind two inspissated juices of the same article, one cum 
@cula, and another sine fecula. Lastly, Baumé, rejecting 
he deposit, prepares his Elaterium by inspissating the de- 
ecated juice of the wild cucumber, while our colleges reject 
me fluid part, and preserve the matter which subsides from 


"The degree of heat, to which vegetable juices shia ltd be 
ubjected during their inspissation, is also still unsettled. Al- 
nost all of them contain an albuminous matter, which is 
‘coagulated, or at least considerably changed by a boiling heat. 
t does not appear that this in any way contributes to the vir- 
ues of the juice, but that if left in its natural state it acts as 
a ferment, and gives them a great tendency to decomposition. 
[In this.case, whether we intended to separate or not, it would 
ye advisable to heat the expressed juice, until the albumi- 
10us principle was coagulated, before we proceeded to the 
inal inspissation. After this, the lower the temperature at 
which the inspissation is completed the better, provided it be 
lone sufficiently quickly to prevent all fermentation. —- 

. Mr Barry of Plough Court, London, has published, in 
he 10th volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, a 
very ingenious method of evaporating vegetable juices and 
solutions in vacuo at a low temperature, by which all risk of 
rendering them empyreumatic is avoided, and their volatile 
orinciples are much better preserved. , ie 


Exatertrum. Dud. 
Elaterium. 
Slice ripe wild cucumbers, express the juice very gently, and 
, strain it through a very fine hair-sieve, into a glass vessel. 
Then set it aside for some hours until the thicker part sub- 
side. Reject the supernatant liquor, and dry with a mo- 
derate heat the feculum, laid upon and covered with a li~ 
nen cloth. — 
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EXPRACTUM ELATERI. Lond. 
Extract of Elaterium. 

Slice ripe wild cucumbers, express the juice very gently, ond 
filter it through a very fine hair-sieve, into a glass vessel; 
then let it rest for some hours, until the thicker part sub- 
side. ‘Throw away the thinner supernatant. fluid, and dry 
the thicker part with a gentle heat. 


Turs is not properly an inspissated juice, but a de positions 


from the expressed juice. Such depositions have longbeen 
called Fecula, whether they be mild and nutritious, ‘such as. 
starch; or drastic, such as the substance of which,we are now 
treating. : 

Common filtration through paper does not succeed i in this 
case; the deposition forming a glutinous varnish upon the. 
paper, through which the liquid:cannot pass. The separa- 
tion is to be effected by drawing off the. fluid: from the top, 
by capillary filtration, and finishing it by compression: be- 
tween folds of linen. 


PULPS. 


PULPARUM ExTRACTIO. Ld. 
Extraction of Pulps... 

Boil unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones, if they be diy. ii in a 
small quantity of water, until they become soft; then:press 
out the pulp through a hair-sieve, and afterwards boil it 
down to the eee ay of honey, in an earthen: vessel, 
over a gentle fire, taking care to stir the matter eotkinial- 
ly, to keep it from burning. 

The pulp of Cassia fistularis is, in like manner, to be boiled 
out from the bruised pod, and reduced afterwards to a pro- 
per consistence, by evaporating the water. 

The pulps of fruits that are both ripe and fresh:are to be €x- 
pressed through the sieve, without any previous boiling. 


Dub. 

Fruits, whose pulps are to be extracted, if they be unripe, or 
ripe and dry, are to be boiled in a little water until they, 
become soft. ‘Then the pulps, expressed through a hair- 
sieve, are to be evaporated to a proper degree of thickness. 


Lond. 
Set pulpy fruits, if they be unripe, or if ripe and ees in a 
moist place, until they become soft; then press the pulps 
through a hair-sieve: afterwards boil them with a gentle 


| 
| 


| 
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heat; and stir them frequently ; and, lastly, evaporate the 
water in a water-bath, until the pulps acquire the’ proper 
consistency. Tee iy igi 
Pour boiling water on the bruised pods: of the Cassia, so as 
to wash out the pulp; which is then to be pressed, first 
| through a coarse’ sieve, and afterwards through a hair- 
sieve; lastly, evaporate the water im a water-bath, so as. 
to reduce the pulp to a proper consistency. | 
Express the pulp, or juice of ripe and) recent fruits through 
| a sieve, without boiling them, niga 3 
|. Ture are very few pulps now used to which these direc- 
tions are applicable. Heps, prunes, tamarinds, figs and. 
i cassia fistularis are all that are employed in any pharma- 
| ceutical: composition. \ Of these the hep is always used fresh, 
the tamarind is always sufficiently soft, and the cassia pods 
j and figs dry, and the prunes soft or dry. rm 
- When it is necessary to soften them, the decoction, or 
stewing ordered by the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges, is 
in every respect preferable to exposing them to a moist air, 
| which is not only often inefficacious, but is apt to render 
them mouldy. On the other hand, the precaution used by 
| the London: College, of finishing the evaporation in a water- 
bath, is highly proper, as otherwise they are extremely apt 
to become empyreumatic. aps St 








Cuar. XVITL—FIXED OILS. 


|. Tuxsr oils are commonly denominated Expressed Oils, an 
appellation which is manifestly improper; as, in’ some in- 
| stances, they are obtained without expression, and, in others, 
expression is employed to obtain volatile oils. ‘Fhe Edin- 
| burgh College: have therefore distinguished thesé different 
classes of oils by the: terms Fixed/and Volatile, which accu- 
rately characterise them. 

Fixed oil! is formed*in' no other part of vegetables than in 
their fruit. Sometimes, although very rarely, it is contained 
in the parenchyme of the fruit. Of this the best known ex- 
ample is: the olive: But it is most commonly found in the 
seeds: of dicotyledonous: vegetables, sometimes also in the 
fruit of monocotyledonous plants, as the cocos butyracea, 
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Fixed oils have various degrees of consistency, from the tal- 
low of the croton sebiferum of China, and the butter of the 
butter-tree of Africa, to the fluidity of olive oil; but in ge-_ 
neral they are transparent, more or less coloured, some- | 
what viscid, inodorous fluids, having a mild taste and unc- 
tuous feel. In the different species the specific gravity 
varies from 0.9403 to 0.9153. ‘The point of congelation 
also differs considerably, but in general it is within the 
range of the ordinary temperatures of the atmosphere. — 
Their boiling point exceeds 600°; and by: being converted © 
into vapour, they become empyreumatic. Fixed oils do 
not seem capable of combining with charcoal, but are’ 
freed from impurities by being filtered through hot char-. 
coal. When assisted by heat, they dissolve sulphur and. 
phosphorus. They may be blended with sugar and gum by 
trituration, as in emulsions, and they dissolve the volatile. 
oils, resins, and gummy resins. With the alkalies and earths 
they form soaps, and with metallic oxides plasters. They: 
are not soluble in water, but have various habitudes in re- 
gard to alcohol. They unite readily with oxygen, which 
renders them concrescible. Those oils which dry without 
losing their transparency, as linseed oil, are termed drying 
oils, in contradistinction to the fat oils, which from exposure. 
become white, opaque and thick, and remain greasy, such as: 
oil of olives or of almonds. When they become rancid, 
they undergo a further degree of decomposition, and are 
found to contain sebacic acid. Oil in the state of vapour is 
inflammable, and burns with a white flame. When the com- 
bustion is complete, the products are carbonic acid gas and 
water, but in general soot is also deposited. The sulphuric 
acid renders the fixed oils brown and thick, and converts 
them into water and charcoal. The nitric acid oxygenizes 
them. The oxygenized muriatic acid or chlorine blanches 
them, and renders them concrete, like tallow or wax. The 
oils oxidize several of the metals, and are oxidized by seve- 
ral of their oxides. | | 

Fixed oil is separated from the fruits and seeds which con- 
tain it, either by expression or decoction. | 

When obtained by expression, oils often contain a mix-- 
ture of mucilage, starch, and colouring matter ; but part of 
these are gradually deposited. Heat, by rendering the oil 
more limpid, increases very much the quantity obtained by 
expression ; but it renders it less bland, and more apt to be- 
come rancid, therefore heat is not used in. the preparation 
of oils which are to be employed in medicine. 
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Those who prepare Jarge quantities of the oil of almonds 
blanch them, by steeping them in very hot water, which 
causes their epidermis to swell and separate easily. After 
peeling them they dry them in a stove, then grind them ina 
mill like a coffee-mill, and lastly, express the oil from the 
paste, inclosed in a hempen bag. By blanching the almonds, 
he paste which remains within the bag is sold with greater 
advantage to the perfumers, and the oil obtained is perfectly 
olourless. But the heat employed disposes the oil to become 
rancid, and the slight colour the oil acquires from the epider- 
mis does not injure its qualities. For pharmaceutical use, 
therefore, the almonds should not be blanched, but mere- 
lly rubbed in a piece of coarse linen, to separate as much as 
possible the brown powder adhering to the epidermis. Six- 
een ounces of almonds commonly give five ounces and a half 
of oil. It is indifferent whether sweet or bitter almonds are 
employed, as the bitterness of the latter is not imparted to the 
expressed oil unless heat be employed. 

Decoction is principally used for the extraction of the 
viscid and consistent oils, which are melted out by the heat 
of the boiling water, and rise to its surface. 

When oils become rancid, they are no longer fit for in- 
lternal use, but are then said to effect the killing of quick- 
silver, as it is called, more quickly. | 


—¥ 


OLEUM AMYGDALE comMuNIs. Ld. 

Oil of Almonds. | 

| After having bruised fresh almonds in a stone mortar, put 
them into a hempen bag, and express the oil, without 

heat. 7 


8 


| In the same manner express from the seeds, 
ji 


OLEUM LINI USITATISSIMI. Ed. 
Oil of Linseed. 


OLEUM AMyGDaLaRUM. Dub. 
Oil of Almonds. — . 
Bruise fresh almonds in a mortar, and express the oil in a 
press, without heat. ah iy 


Oteum tint. Dud. 
| Oil of Linseed, 
} Is expressed in the same way from the seeds. 
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_OLEUM AMYGDALARUM. Lond. 

Oil of Almonds. 
Macerate almonds, either sweet or bitter, in cold mes for | 
twelve hours, and bruise them. ‘Then express the oil, 
without heat. } ite 


OLEum urn1. Lond. 
Oil of Linseed. 
rtp the seeds of common ike and express the oil, “with 
_out heat. | bey ty 


Chiesiae Ricini. Lond. 
Castor Oil. 
Bruise the peeled seeds, and i aca the oil without heat. 





- Cuar. XIX.—OILY PREPARATIONS. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONI& Fortius. ‘Lond. 
Stronger Liniment of Ammonia. 
Take of. 
Water of ammonia, one fluidounce ; 
Olive oil, two fluidounces. 
Shake them together until they mix. 


OLEUM AMMoNIATUM. Ed. | 
Ammoniated Oil. 
Take of 
Olive oil, eight parts ; 
Water of ammonia, one part. 
Mix them together. 


LINIMENTUM aMMoNIE. Dud. 

Liniment of Ammonia. 

Take of ; ae 
Water of caustic ammonia, two drachms by measure ; 
Olive oil, two ounces 2 measure. 

Mix them. 


eee 
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LINIMENTUM AMMONIZE SUBCARBONATIS. ‘Lond. 
| Liniment of Subcarbonate of Ammonia. | 
Take of biekas | peak & 
} Solution of subcarbonate of ammonia, one fluidounce; © 
} Olive oil, three fluidounces. 
Shake them together till they are mixed. 
1 Tysse are ammoniacal soaps. The three first are chemi 
cally correct, and differ only in strength, the first containing 
more ammonia than the others. The last is a very injudi- 
cious preparation. If the subcarbonate be employed with 
the view of rendering the preparation less stimulating, the 
| same end is more scientifically obtained, by increasing the 
| proportion of oil mixed with pure ammonia, as the subcar- 
| bonate does not unite chemically with oil, i 
Medical use.—They are frequently used externally as sti- 
| mulants and rubefacients. In inflammatory sore throats, 2 
| piece of flannel moistened with these soaps, applied to the 
| throat, and renewed every four or five hours, is a most effi- 
| cacious remedy. “When too strong, or too liberally applied, 
they sometimes occasion inflammation, and even excite blis- 
| ters. Where the skin cannot bear their acrimony, a larger 
| proportion of oil may be used. 
| But they are even sometimes used internally, made into a 
| mixture with syrup and some aromatic water. - A-drachm or 
! two taken in this manner, three or four times a-day, is a 
powerful remedy in some kinds of catarrh and sore throat. 


OLEUM LINI CUM CALCE, sive LINIMENTUM AQUE CALCIS. 
| id. 
Liniment of Lime Water, or Linseed Oil with Lime. 
Take of on ey Bae 
Linseed oil, 
_ Lime-water, of each equal parts. 
Mix them. | 


Pha _ Lanrmentom catcis. Dub. 
| , Lime Liniment. | 
Take of 
Lime-water, | | 
~ Olive oil, of each three ounces by measure. 
Shake them together till they mix. . 
_ Turs liniment, commonly called Carron Oil, is extremely 
useful in cases of scalds or burns, being singularly efficacious 





| 
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in preventing, if applied in time, the inflammation —n | 
to these; or even in removing it, after it has come on. 

It is also a soap, with ereat excess of oil, which separates 
on standing. =~ 


OLEUM CAMPHORATUM. Fd. 
perk e Camphorated Oil. 
‘Take of 
~ Olive oil, eight parts ; 
_ Camphor; one part. 
Triturate them together till the camphor be dissolved. —* 


) Dub. 
Take of | 
Olive oil, two ounces, by measure ; 
Camphor, half an ounce. 
Triturate them together. 


Tuis is a simple solution of camphor in fixed oil, and is 
an excellent application to local pains, from whatever cre, 
and to glandular swellings. | 


OLEUM SULPHURATUM. Ed. 
) Sulphuretted Oil. 
Take of | 
~ Olive oil, eight parts ; 
- Sublimed sulphur, one part. 
Boil them together with a gentle fire in a lar ge iron pot, 
stirring them CLE EN till they unite. 


Lond, — 

Take of 

Washed sulphur, two ounces ; 

Olive oil, a pint. 
Gradually add the sulphur to the oil, heated in a very large 

iron vessel, and stir constantly with a spatula, till they have 

united. i ) 

Turs is the old Balsam of Sulphur, but the directions for 
preparing it are not sufficiently precise. It is intended that, 
the oil should be partially decomposed or burnt, and the 
preparation is expected to. be an extremely fcetid and acrid 
fluid, of great viscidity and of a dark reddish brown colour., 
The ‘oil must be therefore heated to the boiling point, when 
by reacting on the sulphur it emits very suffocating fumes. 
The pot must be sufficiently large, as the mixture swells and 
boils up very much ; and as it is apt to catch fire, a lid should 
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be at hand to extinguish it by covering up the pot. But by 
the aid of a gentle heat, oil is capable of dissolving a con- 
siderable proportion of sulphur without any decomposition, 
and if saturated, the sulphur will crystallize on cooling. 

Medical use.—Balsam of sulphur was formerly strongly 
recommended in coughs, consumptions, and other disorders 
of the breast and lungs: but it is manifestly acrid and irri- 
tating, and should therefore be used with the utmost cau- 
tion. It has frequently been found to injure the appetite, of- 
fend the stomach and viscera, parch the body, and occasion 
thirst and febrile heats. The dose is from ten to forty drops. 
It is employed externally for cleansing and healing foul run- 
ing ulcers. ) 





Cuap. XX.—VOLATILE OILS. 


Vo.atiLe oils are generally described by chemical writers 
as being volatilized by a heat not exceeding 212° Fahr. 
without decomposition. But this is an error; for when 
heated alone, they do not rise until a heat considerably 
above 212° be applied, and they are greatly changed by 
decomposition. But they rise at 212° unchanged, along 
with aqueous vapour; or we may consider them as soluble 
in aqueous vapour, and on the condensation of the water, 
being very sparingly soluble in it, they separate from it, and 
swim on its surface, or sink in it, according to their specific 
gravity; dropt upon paper they evaporate completely, with- 
out leaving a greasy stain; are sapid, often pungent, and odo- 
rous; and are soluble in alcohol, and to a certain degree in 
| water. They are more inflammable than the fixed oils, and 
burn with a large white flame, emit a great deal of smoke, and 
_ require more oxygen for their combustion. By exposure to the 
air they become coloured and thick, and are at last converted 
- into an almost inodorous resin. ‘They are also oxidized and 
converted into resins by muriate of mercury and muriate of 
antimony ; the acids act on’ them with great violence, and. 
are even capable of inflaming them. On the other hand, 
they resist considerably the action of the alkalies. In 
other respects, these oils are infinitely varied, especially in 
their taste and odour. Some are as limpid as water, others 
are viscid, others congeal on a slight diminution of tempera- 
ture, and are even naturally concrete, and others are capable 

: 2 
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of forming, crystallizations. Their predominant colours: are 
the different shades of yellow and red, but there are also blue, 
green and glaucous essential oils. Their specific ey 
varies from 0.8697 to 1.0439. 

Volatile oils are obtained only from odoriferous sinha 
ces; but some strong smelling substances yield extremely 
little oil, and: others none at. all.: Roses and chamomile 
flowers, whose strong and lasting smell promises abundance, 
are found to contain but a small quantity of oil; the violet 
and jessamine flower, which perfume the air chris their 
odour, lose their smell upon the gentlest coction, and do not 
afford any oil on being distilled, unless very large quantities 
are submitted at once to the operation: while savin, whose 
disagreeable scent extends to no great distance, yields vola- 
tile oil in abundance. 

Nor is the same plant equally fit for this operation, when 
produced in different soils or seasons, or at different times 
of their growth. Some yield more oil if gathered when the 
flowers begin to fall off than at any gihtor | time. Of this we 
have examples i in lavender and rue; others, as sage, afford 
the largest quantity when young, folage they have sent forth 
any eae and others, as thyme, when the flowers have 
just appeared. All fragrant herbs yield a larger proportion 
of oil, when produced in. dry soils, and in warm summers, 
than in opposite circumstances. On+the other hand, some > 
of the disagreeable strong-scented plants,, as wasmerdad 
are said to contain -most, oil in rainy seasons, .and when 
growing in moist rich grounds. 

Several chemists bh ihalc, that herbs and wine. Bal alkey 
i dried, yield a greater proportion of volatile oil, than if dis- 
tilled when fresh. . Drying may be useful, either by diminish- 
ing the bulk of the subject to be distilled, or by causing it 
tio “part with its oil more easily ; besides aromatic waters, dis- 
tilled from the dry herb, are more fragrant than from the 
frésh. Large quantities of the oils of lavender, peppermint, 
spearmint, and pennyroyal, are annually distilled in, this 
country from the fresh herb. . The oils of aniseed,.chamo- 
mile, caraway, juniper, origanum, rosemary ond ‘pimentos 
are usually imported. _ 

The choice of proper instruments is of creat consequence 
for the performance of this. process to advantage, _ ‘There 
are some oils which pass freely over the swan neck of the 
head of the common still: others, less volatile, begin to 
condense on the least reduction of the temperature of the 
vapour. For obtaining these, we would recommend a large 


= 
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heads having a rim or hollow canal round it, to detain and 
convey into he receiver, whatever oil and water is conden- 
ted on the inside of the head. _ 

The proportion of water to be employed varies. ‘The wa- 
ter and ingredients together should never take up more than 
thigee-fourths of the ‘stills there should in short be fluid 
enough to prevent any rick of burning, but not so much as 
to be in danger of boiling over into the receiver. 

The subject of distillation if dry should be macerated in 
the water until it be perfectly penetrated by it. To promote 
this effect, woods should be thinly shaved, or sawn across 
the grain, roots cut transversely into thin slices, barks redu- 
ced into coarse powder, and seeds slightly bruised. Very 
compact and tenacious substances require the maceration to 
be continued a week or longer; for those of a softer and 
leoser texture, two or three days are sufficient; herbs and 
flowers stand in no need of maceration, and are even munca 
bytis:-+ 
| "The fire ae to be, quickly raised, and kept up during 
the’ whole process. . a 

‘The greater number of oils require for their distillation 
the heat of water strongly boiling ; but there are many also 
which: rise with a heat. considerably less; such as those of 
lemon and citron peel, of the flowers of lavender and rose- 
mary, and of almost all the more odoriferous kinds of flowers. 
We have already observed, that these flowers have their 
fragrance much injured, or even destroyed, by beating and 
bruising them; it is impaired also by immersion in water. 
For the distillation of substances of this kind another me- 
thod has been contrived: instead of being immersed in wa- 
ter, they are exposed. only to its vapour. A proper quan- 
ty of piaisr ae put into the bottom of the still, the odo- 





a size that it may enter into the still, and rest against és sides, 
just above the water. ‘The head being then fitted on, and 
the water made to boil, the steam, percolating through the 
subject, dissolves the ail, without impairing its iagianes, 
and. carries it over into the receiver. 
_ But the most certain method of av oiding all empyreuma 
and foreign flavour, is by distillation in vacuo. ° By remo- 
ving the pressure of the atmosphere, water boils at a tem- 
perature much below what is capable of decomposing any 
vegetable matter, and carries over with it’ volatile oil, if pre- 
sent, ina state of great purity. Accordingly, the most ele- 
| 2Y 
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gant volatile oils I have ever seen were prepared by distil- 
lation in vacuo by Mr Barry, the inventor of the process. 

Plants differ so much, according to the soil and season of 
which they are the produce, and likewise according to their 
period of growth, that it is impossible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain weight of them. ‘The 
distillation may always be continued as long as the liquor 
comes over well flavoured, but no longer. 

The mixture of water and oil which comes over may ei- 
ther be separated immediately, by means of a separatory, or 
‘after it has been left at rest in large narrow-necked bottles, 
in a cool place, until the complete separation of the oil. 

The water employed in the distillation of volatile oils al- 
ways imbibes some portion of the oil, as is evident from the 
smell, taste, and milky colour which it acquires. It cannot, 
however, retain above a certain quantity ; and hence, such as 
has been already used, and therefore almost saturated, may 
be advantageously employed, instead of common water, ina 
second, or any future distillation of the same subject. 

After the distillation of one oil, particular care should be 
had to clean the condensing apparatus perfectly before it be 
employed in the distillation of a different substance. Some 
oils, those of wormwood and aniseeds, for instance, adhere 
so tenaciously, as not to be melted out by heat, or washed 
off by water; the best way of removing these is to run a 
little spirit of wine through the condenser. 

Volatile oils, after they are distilled, should be suffered to 
stand for some days, in vessels loosely covered with paper, 
till they have lost the disagreeable fiery odour which they 
have when newly distilled, and become limpid. ‘They are 
then put up in small bottles, which are to be kept quite full, 
and closely stopped, in a cool place. With these precau- 
tions, they will retain their virtues in perfection for many 

ears. , \ 

The distilled oils are frequently much adulterated. The 
grosser abuses may be readily detected. ‘Thus, if the oil 
be mixed with alcohol, it will turn milky on the addition of 
water; if with expressed oils, they leave a greasy stain on 
paper, or alcohol will dissolve the volatile, and leave the other 
behind; if with oil of turpentine, on dipping a piece of pa- 
per in the mixture, and drying it with a gentle heat, the tur- 
pentine will be betrayed by its smell. But other methods 
of sophistication have been contrived, which elude all tests 


of this kind. 
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As all volatile oils agree in the general properties of solu- 
bility in spirit of wine, sparing solubility in water, miscibility 
with water, by the intervention of certain substances, vola- 
tility in the heat of boiling water, &c., it is plain that they 
may be variously mixed with each other, and the dearer may 
be sophisticated with the cheaper, without any possibility of 
discovering the abuse by any trials of this kind: and, in- 
deed, it is of as much importance that they be good, as that 
they be genuine ; for genuine oils, from inattentive distilla- 
tion, and long and careless keeping, are often weaker, both 
in smell and taste, than the common sophisticated oils. 

The smell and taste seem to be the only certain tests of 
which the nature of the thing will admit. If a bark should 
have in every respect the appearance of good cinnamon, and 
should be proved indisputably to be the genuine bark of 
the cinnamon tree, yet if it want the cinnamon flavour, or 
as it but in a low degree, we reject it; and the case is the 
ame with the oil. It is only from use and habit, or com- 
rison with specimens of known quality, that we can judge 
f the goodness, either of the drugs themselves, or of their 
ils. : 

Some of the volatile oils are too hot and pungent to be 
asted with safety; but we can readily dilute them to any 
ssignable degree. A drop of the oil may be dissolved in 
pirit of wine, or received on a bit of sugar, and dissolved 
y that means in water. ‘The quantity of liquor which it 
hus impregnates with its flavour, or the degree and quality 
f flavour which it communicates to a certain determinate 
uantity of liquor, will be the measure of the goodness of the 
il. | 












OLEA voLaTILis. Ld. 
Volatile Oils. 
nly so much water is to be added to the substance, as will 
be sufficient to prevent it from being burnt when distilled. 
The distillation is to be performed after due maceration, 
and the oil is, lastly, to be separated from the water.’ 
esides, in preparing these distilled waters and oils, it is to 
be observed, that the goodness of the subject, its texture, 
the season of the year, and similar causes, must give rise 
to so many differences, that no certain or general rule can 
be given to suit accurately each example. Therefore — 
many things are omitted, to be varied by the operator ac- 
2Y¥2 
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~ cording to his judgment, and only the most general pre- 
cepts are given. 


OLEA DESTILLATA. Lond. 
: Distilled Oils. 

The seeds of anise and caraway, the flowers of chamomile 
and lavender, the berries of juniper and allspice, the tops 
of rosemary, and the fresh herbs of the other articles, are 
to be used for the production of their respective oils. 

Each of these is to be put into analembic, and covered with 
water, and the oil drawn off by distillation into a large re- 
frigeratory. 

The water which is distilled over with the oils of caraway, 
peppermint, mint, allspice, and pennyroyal, is to be kept 
for use. | 


Dub. 

Let the oil be extracted, by distillation, from the subject 
previously macerated in water, with the addition of as 
much water as may be sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 

In distilling fennel, peppermint, spearmint, pennyroyal, and 
pimento, ~ the liquor which comes over along with the oil is 
to be preserved for use in the manner directed in the chap- 
ter on Distilled Waters. 


According to these directions, prepare 











OLEUM VOLATILE. Ed. Volatile, or distilled 

DISTILLATUM. Lond. Dub. oil of ; 
BATHE MIDIE cn ened Hid. Chamomile, from the flowers. 
Carut. Dub. Lond. Caraway, from the seeds. 
Fanicuyi putcis. Dub. - ors from the seeds. 
JUNIPERI comMUNIS. Ed. 


Lond. Dud. Vonanper: from the berries. 


j 
Aes Heae ate z Savine, from the leaves. — 








Sasing. Dub. 
LAuRI SASSAFRAS. Sassafras, from the root, bark, 
and wood. 


SASSAFRAS. Dub. 
LavANDUL2 spicm. Ed. Lavender, from the flowering L 
- Lond. Dub. 
MENTHE PIPERITE. fd. Lond. 
PIPERITIDIS. Dub. 
SsATIVE. Dub. 
—viripis. Lond. 
Mine PIMENTE. fd. 
Pimento. Dub. Pimentx. 
Lond. 


Spihese) > 05 

Peppermint, from the recent hint 
in flower. 

Spearmint, from the recent herb 
mM flower. 











7 Pimento, from the fruit or ot Y 
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ORIGANI MAJORANE, Ld. | Origanum, from the recent her 
“ - Dub. Lond, - \. in flower. : 


PIMPINELL# ANIsI. Ed. Ani | 
: ; niseed, from the seeds. 
Anist. Lond. Dub. » Si 








tea eens Pennyroyal, from the recent herb 
Roveet. te ae: ~~ ) ae ote | 
sa ety RA SE Rosemary, from the flowering 
Rosmarint. Lond. i COB: y RSM | 
Rura. Dub. stu Rue, from the herb in flower. 


Medical use.—Volatile oils, medicinally considered, agree 
in the general qualities of pungency and heat; in particular 
virtues, they differ as much as the subjects from which they 
are obtained, the oil being the direct principle in which the 
virtues, or at least a considerable part of the virtues, of the 
several subjects reside.. Thus, the carminative virtue of the 
aromatic seeds, the diuretic of juniper berries, the emmena- 
|gogue of savine, the nervine of rosemary, the stomachic of 
mint, the cordial of aromatics, &c. are supposed to be con- 
jcentrated in their oils. 
| . There is another remarkable difference in volatile oils, the 
‘foundation of which is less obvious, that of the degree of 
§their pungency and acrimony. ‘These are by no means in 
proportion, as might be expected, to those of the subject 
ithey were drawn from. The oil of cinnamon, in its undi- 
luted state, is almost caustic; whereas black pepper yields a 
} comparatively bland oil.. The pungency resides frequently in 
ja fixed principle, and does not rise with the oil. | 
| The more grateful oils are frequently made use of for re- 
iconciling to the stomach medicines of themselves disgustful. 
At has been customary to employ them as correctors for the 
resinous purgatives, ‘an use to which they do not seem to be 
gwell adapted. All the service they can here be of is, to make 
ithe resin sit more easily at first on the stomach; far from 
abating the irritating quality upon which the violence of its 
operation depends, these pungent oils superadd a fresh sti- 
| Volatile oils are never given alone, on account of their ac- 

tivity. ‘They are readily imbibed by a piece of dry sugar, 
jand in this form may be conveniently exhibited. Rubbed 
|with eight or ten times their weight of sugar, they become 
soluble in aqueous liquors, and thus may be diluted to any 
assigned degree. Mucilages also render them miscible with 
water into an uniform milky liquor. They dissolve likewise 

in alcohol; the more fragrant in an equal weight, and almost 
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all of them in less than four times their own weight. These 


solutions may be either taken on sugar, or mixed with viscid 


fluids. On mixing them with water, the liquor grows milky, 
and the oil separates. 

The more pungent oils, as those of cinnamon and origa- 
num, are employed externally against paralytic complaints, 
numbriess, pains and aches, cold tumours, and in other cases 
where particular parts require to be heated or stimulated. 
The toothach is sometimes relieved by a drop of these almost 


caustic oils, received on cotton, and cautiously introduced: 


into the hollow tooth. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINE. — Dub. 
_ Oil of Turpentine. — 
Take of 4 
Common turpentine, five pounds ; : 
Water, four pints. 
Distil the turpentine with the water in a copper alembic. Af- 
ter the distillation of the oil, what remains in the retort is 
yellow resin. 


OLEUM VOLATILE PINI PURISSIMUM. ed. 
Purified Oil of Turpentine. 
Take of 


Oil of turpentine, one pint ; 
‘Water, four parts. 
Distil as long as any oil comes over. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINZ RECTIFICATUM. Lond. Dub. 
Rectified Oil of Turpentine. 
Take of 


Oil of turpentine, one pint, (two pints, Dub.) ; 
Water, four pints. ‘ 
Distil the oil (to the extent of a pint and a half, Dub.) 


O1x of turpentine is said not to have its specific gravity, 
smell, taste, or medical qualities, much improved by the pro- 
cess a rectification, which is both tedious and accompanied 
with danger. It must be conducted with very great care; 
for the vapour, which is apt to escape through the junctures 
of the vessels, is very inflammable. 

Medical use.—This has already been spoken of in the Ma- 
teria Medica, under the article Pinus, but Mr Kentish’s em- 
ployment of it in burns was merely alluded to. He first 
bathes the part with heated oil of turpentine, alcohol, or tinc- 
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ure of camphor, and then covers it up with rags dipped in. 
oil of turpentine, melted with as much ointment of yellow 
fresin, as is sufficient to give it the consistence of a liniment. 
hese are to be renewed one at a time, once a-day.. As the 
finflammation subsides, less stimulating applications are to be 
used ; and when the secretion of pus commences, the parts 
Hare then to be covered with powdered chalk, heated to the 
Hemperature of the body. In this way, he assures us that he 
§cured very many extensive burns in a few weeks, which, un- 
ader the use of cooling applications, would have required as 
nany months, or would have been altogether incurable. 


Cuar. XXIL—DISTILLED WATERS. 


In the distillation of volatile oils, the water, as was observed 
in the preceding section, always retains a part of the oil, and 
derives from it smell, taste, and virtue. 

All those vegetables, therefore, which contain an essential 
oil, will give over some virtue to water by distillation; but 
the degree of the impregnation of the water, and the quan- 
tity of water which a plant is capable of saturating with its 
virtue, are by no means in proportion to the quantity of the 
joil that it seems to contain. Some odoriferous flowers, as 
for example the rose, whose oil is in so small quantity, that 
scarcely a trace of it appears, unless fifty or an hundred 
pounds or more are distilled at once, give nevertheless as 
strong an impregnation to water as those plants which abound 
most with oil. ) 
Many have been of opinion, that distilled waters may be 
more and more impregnated with the virtues of the subject, 
and their strength increased to any assigned degree, by coho- 
bation, that is, by redistilling them repeatedly from fresh 
parcels of the plant. Experience, however, shews the con- 
trary. Aqueous liquors are not capable of dissolving above 
a certain quantity of the volatile oil of vegetables; and this 
they may be made to take up by one, as well as by any num- 
ber of distillations: the oftener the process is repeated, the 
‘ungrateful impression which they generally receive from the 
fire, even at the first time, becomes greater and greater. 
Most distilled waters, when first prepared, have a some- 
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what unpleasant smell, which, however, they gradually lose : 
it is therefore advisable to keep them for some days after 
their preparation in vessels but slightly covered; and not to 
cork them up until they lose that smell. 3) SAB BOT. A 

Along with the distilled water there always comes over 
some other vegetable matter, which is gradually decomposed. 
That the waters may keep the better, about one-twentieth 
part their weight of proof-spirit may. be added to each after 
they are distilled. I have been informed by a respectable 
apothecary, that if the simple distilled waters'be rectified ‘by | 
distilling them a second time, they will keep for several years 
without the addition of any spirit, which always gives an un- 
pleasant flavour, and is often objectionable for other reasons. 

Mr Nicolson mentions, that as rose-water is exceedingly 
apt to spoil, the apothecaries generally prepare it in small 
quantities at a time from the leaves, preserved by packing 
them closely in cans with common salt. This is not the 
general practice. 

The mode of preparing distilled waters, introduced into 
the London Pharmacopeeia 1825, by mixing together a pro- 
per proportion of pure essential oil and water, and distilling 
them together to render their union complete, effectually pre- 
- cludes the possibility of their spoiling, as no mucilaginous 

principle can be present. | “ 

Distilled waters are employed chiefly as grateful diluents, 
as suitable vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, or for 
rendering disgustful ones more acceptable to the palate and 
stomach ; few of them, except oil of turpentine, are depend- 
ed on, with any intention of consequence, by themselves. — 
















Aove stituatitim. Ed. 

Distilled Waters. . , 

As much water is to be added to the substance as will be suf- 
ficient to prevent empyreuma after ten pounds are drawn 
off. After due maceration, draw Off ten pounds, to which 
are to be added five ounces of weak spirit. 


AQUE DISTILLATE. Dub. | am 

; Distilled Waters. 
To each pound of water, distilled from any vegetable sub- 
stance, add half an ounce measure of rectified spirit. 


Ni Lond. | bis 
The waters are to be distilled from the dried herbs, unless 
otherwise ordered, because they are not to be had fresh 
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at all times of the year.. Whenever they are used fresh, 
their weight is to be doubled. _ 

To every gallon of these waters add five fluidounces of proof- 
spirit, to preserve them. 


AQUA DISTILLATA. Lond. 
Distilled Water. 
Take of 
Water ten gallons. Pees 
Draw off by distillation, first, four pints ; which being thrown 
cp draw off four gallons, which is to be kept ina glass 
pt e. 


ie Dub. 

| Take ‘of 

| __ Spring water, twenty pints. . 

| Put it into a glass retort, and having thrown away the first 
pint which comes over, draw off one gallon My distillation 
with a gentle heat. 


ly : kd. meatal 
| Let water be distilled in appropriate and ao clean vessels 
until about two-thirds have come over. 


| ‘Wavrer is never found pure ina state of nature; and as it 
|is absolutely necessary, particularly for many chemical ope- 
‘rations, that it should be perfectly so, we must separate it 
ifrom all heterogeneous matters by distillation. ‘The first 
|portion.that comes over should be thrown away, not so much 
from the possibility of its being impregnated with volatile 
/mattérs contained in the water, as from the probability that 
Hit will'be contaminated with impurities it may have contract- 
fed in its passage through the worm in the refrigeratory. 
/The distillation is not to be pushed too far, lest the water 
| should acquire an empyreumatic flavour. 

| Although distilled water be necessary for some purposes, 
|we apprehend that it is an error to order it in many receipts, 
|such as infusions and decoctions, for which good spring wa- 
}ter answers suer as well. 


Agua ANETHI. Lond. 
Dill Water. 
male of 
| Dill seeds, bruised, one pound. | 
| Pour upon them so much water, that enough may be left 
| _ after the distillation to prevent empyreuma. 
| Draw off one gallon. 
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AQUA FENICULI DULCIS. Dub. 
fennel Water. 

Take of 

The bruised seeds of sweet fennel, one pound. 

Water, as much as may be sufficient to prevent empyreu- 

ma. 
Distil one gallon. 
In the same manner, and in the same quantity, prepare, — 





AQUA | Water of 
atone Lond. Dill, from one pound of the seeds, 
‘ bruised. 

Carul. Lond. Caraway, from one pound of the 

seeds bruised. 
: Orange-peel, from two pounds 

Cirri aurRANTIU. Ed. of hes reed ead 

CitRI MEDICm. Ed. Lemon-peel, from two pounds of 
the fresh peel. 

Fanicu.i. Lond. Fennel, from one pound of the 
bruised seeds. 

oe Bites) BD. Sweet Fennel, from one pound of 
seeds bruised. F 

Lauri cassiz. Ed. Cassia, fr om one pound of the 
bark bruised. 

Te voy ornn ameouy OBE Cinnamon, Srom one pound of the 
bark bruised. 


bark bruised, and macerated for 
twenty-four hours in a pint of 
water ; or from five scruples by 
weight of oil of cinnamon. 


————— from one pound of the 
Cinnamomi. Lond. } 








| from one pound of the 
CinnamMomi. Dub. bark bruised, and macerated for 
a day. 
Peppermint, from three pounds of 
MENTHE PIPERITE. jal EE es | 
PIPERITIDIS. Dub. pia fnom Ee and, 








from one pound and 
a half of the herb dried, or twice 
the quantity of the fresh herb ; 

or from three drachms by weight 


of oil of peppermint. 
be ao) aia yee , from three pounds of 


PIPERITE. Lond. 








the herb 
Puree. Dub. one and a half. 
one and a half dried, 
or double the quantity fresh ; 


or from three drachms by weight 
of oil of pennyroyal. 








Lond. 
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AQUA Water of 


Menta sativeé. Dub. Spearmint, one pound and a half. 
| — one pound and a half 
dried, or twice the quantity 
fresh; or from three drachms 
by weight of oil of mint. 
MIyRTI PIMENTE. Ed. Pimento, half a pound bruised. 
from half a pound brui- 
sed and macerated for a day. 
| from half a pound brui- 
PIMENTE. Lond. sed, and macerated for twenty- 
four hours in a pint of water. 
Rose, from six pounds of the re- 
cent petals. 
from six pounds of the re- 
cent petals of the Damask rose. 
from eight pounds of the pe- 
_ tals of the hundred-leaved rose. 
The virtues of all these waters are nearly alike; and the 
seculiarities of each will be easily understood, by consulting 
the account given in the Materia Medica of the substance 
from which they are prepared. 








viripIs. Lond. 





PiMENTO. Dub. 


& 





ROSE CENTIFOLLE. Ld. 





—— Dub. 





—— Lond. 


Cuap. XXII. 


EMPYREUMATIC VOLATILE OILS. 


EMPYREUMATIC OILS agree in many particulars with the 
volatile oils already treated of, but they also differ from them 
in several important circumstances. ‘The latter exist ready 
formed in the aromatic substances from which they are ob- 
tained, and the process of distillation only separates them 
from the fixed principles. ‘The former, on the contrary, are 
always formed by the action of a degree of heat considerably 
higher than that of boiling water, and are the product of 
decomposition, and a new arrangement of the elementary 
principles of substances, containing at least oxygen, hydro- 
gen and carbon. ‘Their production is therefore always at- 
tended with the formation of other new products. In their 
chemical properties they are in many respects analogous to 
the volatile oils, and are principally distinguished from them 
by their unpleasant pungent empyreumatic smell, and rough 
bitterish taste. They are also more apt to be affected by 
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the contact of the air, becoming more coloured, and often de- 
positing some black or flaky matter; and the oftener they 
are redistilled, they become more limpid, less coloured, and — 
more. soluble in alcohol; whereas the essential oils, by re- 
peated distillations, become thicker and less soluble in alco- 


hol. : | | 


_ Their action on the body is exceedingly stimulant and 
heating. 


OLEUM SUCCINI PURISSIMUM. | Ed. 
st Purified Oul of Amber. 

Distil oil of amber in a glass retort, with six times its quan- 
tity of water, till two-thirds of the water have passed into | 
the receiver ; then separate this very pure volatile oil from 
the water, and preserve it in very close phials. 


Oxreum succini. Lond. 

: 3 Oil of Amber. | oe 
Put amber into an alembic, and distil from it in a sand-bath, 
with a gradually increased heat, an acid liquor, oil and | 
salt impregnated with oil. Then redistil the oil twice. 


Dub. 
Take of , 
The oil which rises in the preparation of succinic acid, one 

pound ; 

Water six pints. 
Distil until two-thirds of the water have come over; then se- 

parate the oil. | 

Tue rectified oil has a strong bituminous smell, and a 
pungent acrid taste. ‘Given in a dose of ten or twelve drops, 
it heats, stimulates and promotes the fluid secretions; it is 
chiefly celebrated in hysterical disorders, and in deficiencies 
of the uterine purgations. Sometimes it is used. externally, 
in liniments, for weak or paralytic limbs, and rheumatic 
pains. | 

Empyreumatic oil is now procured in great quantity, and 
of extreme purity, as limpid as alcohol, and burning with- 
out residuum, as a bye product in the manufacture of coal 
gas ; and in consequence of its cheapness it is now used for 
burning in lamps and in many manufactures, as the dissolving 
of caoutchouc. As a medicinal article it is identical with the 
finest oil of amber, and nothing inferior to the highly priced 
native naphtha. : 
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OLEUM CORNU CERVINI RECTIFICATUM. Dub. 
. Rectified Oil of Hartshorn. 
Take of 
The oil which ascends in the distillation of the volatile li- 
quor of hartshorn, three pounds ; 
Water, six pints. 
Distil the oil, and redistil it with the water, until it becomes © 
limpid. It ought to be kept in a dark place, and in small 
phials, completely filled and well corked. 


Tuis empyreumatic oil was formerly called Dippel’s ani- 
mal oil. When highly rectified, it is perfectly transparent, 
colourless, or merely tinged with yellow. It has a strong 
jpenetrating, peculiar, balsamic, not altogether disagreeable 
smell, and a pretty pungent, afterwards cooling and bitter 
taste. It is very volatile and inflammable, and one of the 
lightest fluids, and is sparingly soluble in water, by which 
means its adulterations with alcohol or unrectified spirit of 
Ihartshorn may be easily detected. Ly keeping, the utmost 
icare is necessary to prevent it from becoming yellow, brown, 
and at last black, and acquiring an offensive smell and taste. 
In fact it does not differ from rectified oil of tar. 

Medical use.—Dippel’s oil was formerly highly esteemed, 
but probably owed part of its reputation to its rarity and 
high price. There can be little doubt of its being an highly 
iliffusible stimulus and antispasmodic like ether; and now 
Bhat it can be procured at a very low price, it deserves to 
have its virtues ascertained. In doses of from 13 to 30 drops, 
Hoffman reports, that it procures a calm and sweet sleep, 
which continues often for 20 hours, without being followed 
by any languor or debility, but rather leaving the patient 
more alert and cheerful than before: that it procures like- 
} ise a gentle sweat, without increasing the heat of blood: 
that, given to twenty diops or more, on an empty stomach, 
Bix hours before the accession of an intermittent fever, it 
frequently removes the disorder: and that it is likewise ‘a ° 
Wery general remedy in inveterate and chronic epilepsies, 
and in convulsive motions, especially if given before the usual 
yime of the attack, and preceded by proper evacuations. ’ 
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Cuar. XXIIL—DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


Tue flavour and virtues of distilled waters are owing, as 
observed in a preceding chapter, to their being impregna- 
ted with a portion of the volatile oil of the subject from which 
they are drawn. Alcohol, considered as a vehicle for these 
oils, has this advantage above water, that it keeps all the oil, 
that rises with it, perfectly dissolved into an uniform limpid 
liquor, and allows no part of it to separate. i 

It is however remarkable, that while some aromatic. sub- 
stances readily yield their essential oil in distillation with 
spirit, others do not. | | 

Thus, if cinnamon be distilled with proof-spirit, the al- 
cohol will rise first, clear, colourless, and transparent, and 
almost without any taste of the spice; but, as soon as the 
more watery fluid begins to arise, the oil comes freely over 
with it, so as to render the liquor highly odorous, sapid, and 
of a milky hue. 

The proof spirit usually met with in the shops is very rare- 
ly pure, or free from unpleasant flavour, which becomes 
very evident when employed for the preparation of distilled 
spirits. ‘This nauseous flavour does not begin to arise till 
after the strongest alcohol has come over, which is the very | 
time that the oil of the aromatics begins also to arise most. 
plentifully ; and hence the liquor receives an ungrateful taint. 
To this cause principally is owing the general complaint, that 
the cordials of the apothecary are less agreeable than those 
of the same kind prepared by the distiller ; the latter being 
extremely curious in rectifying and purifying from all un- 
pleasant flavour the spirits which he uses for what he calls 
Fine goods. 3 ) 

In the French Pharmacopeeia these distilled spirits are 
now called Alcoholats, which is at least a convenient term. 






SPIRITUS STILLATITI. Ld. 
Distilled Spirits. 

To the substance to be distilled, add nine pounds of weaker 
alcohol. Macerate for two days in a close vessel; then pour 
on as much water as will avoid empyreuma, and draw off 
nine pounds. } 
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SpIRITUS caRUI. Dub. 
Spirit of Caraway. 
Take of 
Caraway seeds, bruised, half a pound ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, one gallon; 
Water, sufficient. to prevent empyreuma. 
‘Draw off one gallon. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Bruised caraway seeds, one pound aud 2 half; 
Proof-spirit, one gallon ; 
Water, enough to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours ; and with a slow heat, dis- 
_ til one gallon. 


In this manner, prepare in the same quantity, 


SPIRITUS __ Spirit of 
Cari carur. Ed. (ot Caraway, from half a pound 


bruised. 
ICARUI. Dub. 
Lond. 








half a pound, Batised. 
one pound and a half 





eee 








| bruised. a 
ILAURI CINNAMOMI. Ed \ Cinnamon, from one pound, 
\CinnAMomI. Dub. J. bruised. ; 


Peppermint, one pound and a 
ENTHAE PIPERITAE. Ld. ee half of the herb. 


YRISTICAE. Lond. 
YRISTICAE MOSCHATAE. Ed. > Nutmeg, two ounces, bruised. 


UCIS MOSCHATAE. Dub. 











MyRTI PIMENTAE. Ld. Pimento, bruised, half a pound. 
Pimento. Dub. —_—_—__—_—_—_ three ounces. 
PIMENTAE. Lond two ounces. 
Anisi. Lond. Anise half a pound, bruised. 


| The caraway spirit of the London College is three times 
stronger than the others, and the pimento spirit of Edinburgh 
our times as strong as that of London. 


SPIRITUS CINNAMOMI. Lond. 
Spirit of Cinnamon. 


Oil of cmnamon, by weight, five scruples ; 

| Rectified spirit, four pints and a half. 

Add the oil to the spirit, and pour on as much water as will 
prevent empyreuma after the distillation is finished. Then 
draw off one gallon with a slow fire. 
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In the same manner, draw off in the same. quantity, 


SPIRITUS Spirit of | 
Peppermint, from six scruples and 

a half of oil of peppermint. | 
ind Mint, from six scruples and a half — 








MENTHAEFIPERITAE. Lond. 





ane Ne eae of oil of mint. — 
Pee Land. Pennyroyal, from seven scruples 
of oil of pennyroyal. 
. Rosemary, from one ounce of oil 
Rosmarini. Lond. of rosemary, and a gallon of rec-. § 


tified spirit. 

The employment of the volatile oils, for the preparation | 
of these distilled spirits, as directed in the last (1825) Lon- 
don Pharmacopeeia, appears to me a great improvement, as 
:t is both more economical, and prevents almost the possi- 
bility of empyreuma. aa 


SprRITUS LAVANDULE spicm. Ed. 
Spirit of Lavender. 
Take of 
Flowering spikes of lavender, fresh, two pounds ; 
Stronger alcohol, eight pounds. 
Draw off, in a water-bath, seven pounds. 
SprriTus LAVANDULE. Lond. 
Spirit of Lavender. 
Take of 
Fresh lavender flowers, two pounds ; 
Rectified spirit, one gallon; 
Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. . 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, and, with a slow fire, draw} 
off one gallon. ay 


Dub. 

Take of u 
Fresh tops of lavender, one pound and a half; 
Proof-spirit of wine, one gallon ; 

Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 

Draw off, by a moderate heat, five pints. 


By these directions, and in the same quantity is prepared,y 
SMARINI OFFI- i. aC ; 
seaport Gee \ Rosemary, two pounds. 
cINALIS. Lid. 
SprRITUS RORISMARINI. Dub. 


a 





a pound and a half. 
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It is unnecessary to make particular observations on each 
of these simple spirits, as their virtues are the same with 
those of the substances from which they are extracted, uni- 
ted to the stimulus of the alcohol. The alcohol in ie: spirit 
of lavender and rosemary is almost pure; in the others, it is 
diluted with about an equal weight of water. 


_ SPIRITUS ANISI composiTus. Dub. 
hi, Compound Spirit of Aniseed. 
Take of 
Aniseed, 
| Angelica seed, of each, bruised, half a pound ; 
Proof-spirit, one gallon ; ; 
Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
‘Draw off one gallon by distillation. 


| Tuts is a simplification of the Irish usquebaugh, which is 
generally coloured, either yellow by saffron and arnotto, or 
green bysap green. ‘These compound spirits are agreeable 
cordials; indeed they are too agreeable; for by some they 
jare so often resorted to, on the slightest sensation of flatu- 
ence in the stomach, that their ee is attended with all the 
lpernicious consequences of dram-drinking. 










SPIRITUS JUNIPERI CompPositus. Ed. 
Compound Spirit of Juniper. 

'Take of 

| Juniper berries, bruised, one pound ; 

Caraway seeds, 

Sweet fennel seeds, each, bruised, one ounce and a half; 
_ Weaker alcohol, nine pounds. 

‘Macerate for two days, and having added as much water as 
will prevent empyreuma, draw off, by distillation, nine 
pounds. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
Juniper berries, bruised, one pound ; 
Caraway seeds, . 
Fennel seeds, of each, bruised, one ounce a a half; 
Proof-spirit, a gallon ; 
| Water, enough to prevent empyreuma. 
‘Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil, with a gentle 
heat, one gallon. 
2 Z 
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Dub. 
Take of | 

Juniper berries, bruised, one pound ; 

Caraway seeds, 

Sweet fennel seeds, of each, bruised, an ounce and an half; 

Proof-spirit, a gallon. 

Macerate for two days, and then add as ee water as will 
prevent empyreuma, and draw off one gallon. 

Tue good and bad effects of this spirit exactly coincide 
with those of gin. The Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges ma- 
cerate only in the spirit; the London in the spirit and wa- 
ter. 









SPIRITUS RAPHANI CompPositTus. Dub. 
Compound Spirit of Horse-Radish. 
Take of | 

Fresh horse-radish root, | 
Dried outer rind of Seville or anges, each two pounds ; 
_ Fresh herb of garden scurvy-grass, four pounds ; : 
Bruised nutmegs, one ounce ; 
Proof-spirit, two gallons ; 
Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off two gallons. 


SPIRITUS ARMORACI& compositus. Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Horse-Radish. 

Take of 

Fresh horse-radish root, sliced, 

Dried orange-peel, of each one pound ; : 

Nutmegs bruised, half an ounce ; 

Proof-spirit, one ‘gallon ; ; 

Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil, with a slow fire, 

one gallon. 


Tuis is an aromatic acrid spiritous liquor, but has no pre- 
tensions to the specific antiscorbutic propre formerly a- 
scribed to it. 


TINCTURA ASSEF@TIDE AMMONIATA. Ed. 
Ammoniated Tincture of Assafetida. 
Take of ! 
Ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces ; 
Assa foetida, half an ounce. 
Digest in a close vessel for twelve hours; then distil off 
with the heat of boiling water, eight ounces. 
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SPIRITUS AMMONIZ FHT TIDUS. Lond. 
Fetid Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of i 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; ; 
Assa foetida, two ounces. 
Macerate for twelve hours; and eae with a slow fire, into 
a cooled receiver, one’ pint and a half, 


| Dub. 
“ake of 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; 
Assa foetida, an ounce and a quar ter. 
Digest in a close vessel, for three days, with occasional agi- 
tation. Pour off the clear liquor, and distil a pint and a 


half. 


| VOLATILE spirits, impregnated with different foetids, hore 

been usually kept in the shops as anti-hysterics: the ingre- 
Blient here chosen is the best calculated of any for general 
e. The spirit is pale when newly distilled, but acquires 
® considerable tinge of brown by keeping. 






TINCTURA AROMATICA AMMONIATA. Ld. 
Aromatic Ammoniated. Tincture. 


| Ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces ; 

1 Volatile oil of rosemary, one drachm and a half; 
| Volatile oil of lemon-peel, one drachm. 

plix them, that the oils may be dissolved. 


SPIRITUS AMMONIZ AROMATICUS. Dub. 
Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. 

Bake of 

1 Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; ; 

i) Essential oil of lemon, two drachms ; 

y Nutmegs, bruised, half an ounce. 

Pigest in a close veusal; for three days, with occasional agi- 
tation, and draw off a pint and a half. 


Lond. 

Bake of 

§ Cinnamon bark, bruised, 

§ Cloves, bruised, of each two drachms; 
i Lemon-peel, four ounces ; 
Subcarbonate of potass, half a pound ; 
) Muriate of ammonia, five ounces; 

| Ps Ws he 
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Rectified spirit, four pints ; 
Water, one gallon. 
Mix, and draw off six pints. 


WE have here three different modes of preparing a simi- 
lar medicine. That of the Edinburgh College is a simple 
solution of the volatile oils in ammoniated alcohol, and suc- 
ceeds perfectly if the ammonia in the solvent be caustic. 
Mr Phillips indeed says, that the oils as imported are com- 
monly adulterated with fixed oil, which renders the aroma- 
tic spirit coloured and turbid, unless it be redistilled with 
them. Ifthe ammoniated alcohol be weak and carbonated, 
it does not dissolve the oils here ordered, and it is therefore, 
in this case, the usual practice of chemists to distil the mix- 
ture of oils and spirit, which is the process of the Dublin 
College. In that of London the ammonia is disengaged 
from muriate of ammonia decomposed by subcarbonate ol 
potass; and as it is evolved, it combines with the alcohol, 
and the compound spirit distils over impregnated with the 
volatile oils. _Mr Phillips has pointed out that six ounces off 
subcarbonate of potass are insufficient’ to decompose five 
ounces of muriate of ammonia. Rather more than eigh} 
ounces are required. 

Medical use.—This preparation has the same medicinal 
virtues as the simple ammoniated alcohol, but, from its com§ 
bination with the aromatic oils, is amore agreeable remedy} 
The dose is from five or six drops to sixty or more. 


Cuap. XXIV.—INFUSIONS. 


Tue term Infusion is confined to the action of a ment 
struum, not assisted by ebullition, on any substance consist 
ing of heterogeneous principles, some of which are soluble 
and others insoluble in that menstruum. It is general] 
used in a more extensive, but, we are inclined to think, 
_ less correct sense: thus, lime-water and the mucilages 
which are commonly classed with the infusions, are instance 
of simple solution, and the chalk mixture is the mechanic: 
suspension of an insoluble substance. ‘When the menstruu1 
used is water, the solution is termed simply an Infusion 
but when the menstruum is alcohol, it is called a Tincture 
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i when wine or vinegar ya Medicated Wine or Vinegar. _ In- 
fusions in water are extremely apt to spoil, and are > general- 
ly extemporaneous prepar ations. 


AQUA CALCIs compPosiTA. Dub. 
Compound Lime Water. 
§ Take of 
Guaiac wood, in shavings, half a pound ; 
Liquorice root, sliced and bruised, an ounce ; 
Sassafras bark, bruised, half an ounce; 
Coriander seeds, three drachms ; 
| Lime-water, six pints. 
|Macerate, without heat, for two days, and filter. 
Tuis, notwithstanding the name, may be considered as a 
|compound infusion of guaiac, as the lime-water cannot fail 
to be decomposed during the preparation. : 


) AQUA PicIs LIQUIDH. Dub. 

| Tar- Water. 

| Take of 

, Tar, two pints ; 

Water, one gallon. 

| Mix, by stirring them with a wooden rod, for a quarter of 
| an hour, and after the tar has subsided, strain the liquor, 
and keep it in well-corked phials. 


_ Tar-waTer should have the colour of white wine, and a 
isharp empyreumatic taste. It is, in fact, a weak pyrolignic 
Hacid, saturated with empyreumatic oil. It was at one time 
‘much extolled as a panacea, but has of late been little em- 
jployed. It acts as a stimulant, raising the pulse, and in- 
i creasing the discharge by the skin and kidneys. It may be 
i drunk to the extent of a pint or two in the course of a day. 


INFUSUM ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS. Ed. 
| Infusion of Chamomile. 

§ Take of 

» Chamomile flowers, two drachms ; 

Water, eight ounces. “oN 

i Macerate for twenty-four hours, 1 ina slightly covered vessel, 
= and strain. 


INFUSUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. 
iE Infusion of Chamomile. ° 
} Take of 

i) Chamomile flowers, two drachms; 
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Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for ten minutes, in a vessel loosely covered, and 
filter. 


Tus is a very common extemporaneous prescription un- 
der the title of Chamomile tea. Itisa good stomachic. 


INFUSUM ARMORACIZ composituM. Lond. 
Compound Infusion of Horse-Radish. 
Take of , 
Fresh horse-radish root, sliced, 
Mustard seed, bruised, of each one ounce; © 
Boiling water, one pint. 
Macerate for two hours, in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain; then add, of 
Compound spirit of horse-radish, one fuiddunbe: 


Tuis is a pungent and stimulant infusion. 





INFUSUM AURANTII composiTtuM. Lond. 
Compound Infusion of Orange-peel. 
Take of | 

Orange-peel, dried, two drachms ; 

Lemon-peel, fresh, one drachm ; 

Cloves, bruised, half a drachm; 

Boiling water, half a pint. 

Macerate for ten minutes in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain. 


A stomachic infusion. 


. ‘ V4 
InrusuM caLUMB&. Lond. InFusum CoLomBa. Ld. 
Infusion of Colombo. ) 


Take of 
Colombo root, sliced, twe drachms, (one drachm, Ba. )s 


Boiling water, half a pint, (eight ounces, Ed.) 

Macerate for two hours in a loosely Gara? 4 LaLa cad 
strain. 
A stomachic bitter. 


INFUSUM CARYOPHYLLORUM. Lond. 
: Infusion of Cloves. 
Take of 
Cloves, bruised, one drachm ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours in a vessel loosely covered, and 


strain. 
AN aromatic stimulant. 
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INFUSUM CASCARILLE. Lond. 
| Infusion of Cascarilla. 

Take of 

Cascarilla root, bruised, half an ounce ; 

Boiling water, half a pint. 

Macerate for two hours in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain. | 


AN aroinatic stimulant. 


INFUSUM CINCHONE LANCIFOLIZ. Ed. 
1 Infusion of Cinchona Bark. 

Take of 

The bark of lance-leaved cinchona, in powder, one ounce ; 
Water, one pound. 

acerate for twenty-four hours in a slightly covered vessel, 
§ with occasional agitation, and filter. 


InFUSUM cINCHONE. Lond. 
i Infusion of Cinchona. 

Take of 

§ ‘The bark of lanced-leaved cinchona, bruised, half an ounce: 
Boiling water, half a pint. 


acerate for two hours in a loosely Lesgedal vessel, and 
strain. 


INFUSUM CINCHONZ SINE CALORE. Dub. 
Cold Infusion of Cinchona. 





ake of 
| Peruvian bark, in coarse powder, one ounce ; 

| Cold water, twelve ounces, by measure. 

Triturate the bark with a little of the water, and add the re- 
|. mainder during the trituration. _Macerate for twenty-four 
hours, and decant the pure liquor. 

Tus is a very elegant form of exhibiting the active prin- 
iples of cinchona bark, and that in which they will sit light- 
est on weak and delicate stomachs. ‘The trituration direct- 
ed by the Dublin College will promote the solution. 


InrusuM cuspaRiz. Lond. 
Infusion of Angustura. — 

Take of 

| Angustura bark, bruised, two drachmss ; 

Boiling water, half a pint. 

Macerate for two hours in a loosely ees evel and 
strain. 


A stimulant febrifuge. 
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Inrusum piciTaLis. Lond. 
Infusion of Foxglove. 
Take of 
Foxglove leaves, dried, one drachm ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. | 
Macerate for four hours in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain; then add 
Spirit of cinnamon, half a fluidounce. 


INFUSUM DIGITALIS PURPURER. Ed. 
| Infusion of Foxglove. 
Take of 
Dried leaves of foxglove, one drachm ; 
Boiling water, eight ounces ; 
Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. | 
Macerate the leaves in the water, for four hours, in a slight- 
ly covered vessel, then add the spirit, and filter. 


Tuts is the infusion so highly recommended by Withering. 
Half an ounce or an ounce of it may be taken twice a-day 
in dropsical complaints. ‘The spirit of cinnamon is added to 
improve its flavour, and to counteract its sedative effects. 

INFUSUM GENTIANE CoMPoSITUM, vulgo INFUSUM AMA- 

RUM. Ed. : 
Compound Infusion of Gentian, or Bitter Infusion. 
Take of , 

Gentian root, sliced, half an ounce; 

Dried peel of Seville oranges, bruised, 

Coriander seeds, bruised, each one drachm ; 

Diluted alcohol, four ounces ; 

Water, one pound. | 
First pour on the alcohol, and three hours thereafter add 

the water; then macerate without heat, for twelve hours, 

in a slightly covered vessel, and strain. 


Lond. 
Take of 


The root of gentian, sliced, 
Dried orange peel, each one drachm; 
Fresh lemon-peel, two drachms ; 
Boiling water, twelve fluidounces. 
Macerate for an hour in a loosely covered vessel, and strain. 


Dub. 
Take of 


Bruised gentian root, two drachms; 
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Fresh lemon-peel, half an ounce ; 

Dried peel of Seville oranges, a drachm and a half; 
Proof-spirit, four ounces, by measure ; 

| Boiling water, twelve ounces, by measure. 

jFirst pour on the spirit, and after three hours the water. 
| Lastly, after macerating two days, filter, 






Test formule are all essentially the same, except that 
in the London prescription there is no spirit, while in those 
fof Edinburgh and Dublin its proportion is considerable, one 
Hto three of the water, and must be attended to in prescrip- 
gtion. The Edinburgh College also adds coriander seeds, and 
employs the largest proportion of gentian; but they infuse 
jit in cold water, which does not extract the bitter principle 
} so quickly or so fully as boiling water, although it . 
less of the flavour of the aromatics. 

| Medical use.—Gentian is the strongest and ‘purest of the 
European bitters, and readily imparts its virtues to water. 
‘These infusions are in very common use as stomachic and 
tonic. 


INFUSUM LINI USITATISSIMI. id. 
| Infusion of Linseed. 

Take of 

| Linseed, one ounce ; 

Liquorice root, bruised, two drachms ; : 

_ Boiling water, two pounds. | 

| Digest for four hours ina slightly covered vessel, and strain. 


r 


| InFUsuM LINI composituM. Lond. 
~ Compound Infusion of Linseed. 
Take of : 
Linseed, bruised, an ounce; 
Liquorice root, sliced, half an ounce ; 
- Boiling water, two pints. 
| ae ate for four hours, near the fire, in a closely covered 
vessel, and strain. 


Tuts is a mucilaginous emollient liquor, much used in 
gonorrheeas, strangury, and in pectoral complaints. 


| INFUSUM MENTHE comPposiruM. Dub. 
| Compound Infusion of Mint. 
Take of 
The leaves of spearmint, dried, two drachms. 
Boiling water, as much as will afford six ounces s of the in- 
fusion, when filtered. 


w 
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Digest for half an hour, in a coyered vessel; strain the li- 
quor when cold, and then add of 
Double refined sugar, two drachms ; 
Oil of spearmint, three drops, dissolved in hs 
Compound tincture of cardamoms, half an ounce. Mix. 


Tus infusion is slightly stimulating and diaphoretic, and 
forms a very agreeable herb-tea, which may be used in any 
quantity in diet, or as a vehicle for more active remedies. 


INFUSUM ACACIZ CATECHU. Jd. 
; Infusion of Catechu. 

‘Take of : 
Extract of catechu, in powder, two drachms and a half; 
Cinnamon bark, bruised, half a drachm ; 
Boiling water, seven ounces ; 

Simple syrup, one ounce. 

Macerate the extract and cinnamon in the water, in a co- 
vered vessel, for two hours; then strain it through linen, 
and add the syrup. 


4 


INFUSUM CATECHU composituM. Lond. 
Compound Infusion of Catechu. 
Take of 

Extract of catechu, two drachms and a half; 

Cinnamon bark, bruised, half a drachm ; 

Boiling water, half a pint. f : 
Macerate for an hour in a loosely covered vessel, and strain. 
_ As this preparation will not keep above a day or two, it 

must always be made extemporaneously. The long mace- 
ration, therefore, becomes very often extremely inconve- 
nient; but it may be prepared in a few minutes, by boiling, 
without in the least impairing the virtue of the medicine. 

~ Medical use.—Extract of catechu abounds with tannin. 
This infusion is therefore a powerfully astringent solution. 
The cinnamon and syrup render it sufficiently agreeable ; 
and it will be found serviceable in diarrhceas proceeding 
from a laxity of the intestines. Its dose is a spoonful or 
two every other hour, or after every loose stool. 


INFUSUM QUASSIZ EXCELS&. Ed. 
Infusion of Quassia. 


Take of 
Shavings of quassia wood, half a drachm ; 


Boiling water, eight ounces. 
Macerate for two hours in a slightly covered vessel, and 


strain. 
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InFrusum guassia. Lond. 
Infusion of Quassia. 
Take of 
| Quassia shavings, a scruple ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
§Macerate for two hours in a loosely covered vessel, and strain. 


One of the most intense and purest bitters. 


INFUSUM RHEI. Ed. 
j Infusion of Rhubarb. 

i Take of 

Russian rhubarb, bruised, half an ounce ; 

Boiling water, eight ounces ; 

Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. 

(Macerate the rhubarb in a close vessel with the water for 
| twelve hours; then add the spirit, and strain the infusion. 


Lond. 

Take of 

| Rhubarb root, sliced, a drachm ; 

| Boiling water, half a pint. 

Macerate for two hours in a loosely esx vessel; and strain. 


Tuis appears to be one of the best preparations of rhu- 
barb when not designed as a purgative ; water extracting its 
virtues more effectually than either vinous or spiritous men- 
strua. 


INFUSUM ROSE GALLICH. Ld. 
| Infusion of Roses. 
‘Take of 
' "The petals of red roses, dried, one ounce; 
Boiling water, two pounds iid 4 half; 
Diluted sulphuric acid, half an ounce ; 
White sugar, one ounce. 
/Macerate the petals with the boiling water in an earthen ves- 
sel, which is not glazed with lead, for four hours, then add 
the acid, strain the liquor, and discoWe the sugar in it. 


INFUSUM ROSE CoMPOSITUM. Lond. 
| Compound Infusion of Roses. 
Take of : | 

Dried petals of red roses, half an ounce ; 
Diluted sulphuric acid, three fluidrachms ; 
Double refined sugar, an ounce and a half; 
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Boiling water, two pints and a half. 

First pour the water on the petals in a glass vessel, then add 
the diluted sulphuric acid, and macerate for half'iin hour. 
Strain the liquor, and add to it the sugar. 


InFusuM Rosx. Dub. 


Infusion of Roses. 
Take of 
The petals of red rose buds, dried and heeled, half an 
ounce ; 


Diluted sulphuric acid, three drachms, by ¥aettd 
Boiling water, three pints ; 
Double refined sugar, an ounce and a half. 

First pour the water on the petals in a glass vessel, then 
add the acid, and digest for half an hour; filter the Tiquos 
when cold, ol add the sugar. 


Tue difference in the directions for preparing this ee 
sion are immaterial. In fact, the rose leaves have very little 
effect, except in giving the mixture an elegant red colour. 
Its subacid and astringent virtues depend entirely on the 
sulphuric acid. Altogether, however, it is an elegant medi- 
cine, and forms a very grateful addition to juleps i in heemor- 
rhagies, and in all cases which require mild refrigerants and 
subastringents: it is sometimes taken with boluses or elec- 
tuaries BO Peruvian bark, and likewise makes a good gargle. 


INFUSUM CASSIE SENNE. Dub. 
Infusion of Senna. 
Take of 
Senna, three drachms ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, half a 
drachm ; 
Boiling water, as much as will yield a filtered infusion of 
six ounces. 
Digest for an hour, and filter when cold. 


Ed. | ; 
Take of a 
Senna leaves, six drachms ; 
Ginger root, bruised, one scruple ; 
Boiling water, nine ounces. 
Macerate for an hour in. a alehtly covered vessel, = strain. 
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INFUSUM SENN COMPOSITUM. Lond. | 
| Compound Infusion of Senna. 
Take of : : 
' Senna leaves, an ounce and a half; 
Ginger root, sliced, one drachm ; 
j Boiling water, one pint. 
Macerate them for an hour in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain. 


| ‘Tues are convenient purgative infusions, but they differ 
considerably in strength; the senna being in the London, 
| Edinburgh and Dublin receipts nearly as 1 to 10.5; 12 and 
| 16 respectively. It is to be regretted that the London Col- 
| lege should have added the epithet compositum, on account | 
| of the addition of a mere corrective, especially as the same 


/name had been long appropriated to the next preparation 
| of the Edinburgh College. 


4 


INFUSUM SENN ComposiTuM. Ed. 
| _ . Infusion of Compound Senna. 

| Take of 

| Preserved tamarinds, one ounce; 

Senna leaves, one drachm ; 7 

Coriander seeds, bruised, one drachm ; 

Brown sugar, half an ounce ; 

Boiling water, eight ounces. 

| Macerate for four hours, with occasional agitation, in a close 
earthen vessel, not glazed with lead, and strain the infu- 
| sion. 

| It may also be made with goup le» apis &c, the queen of 
senna. 


INFUSUM SENNE CUM TAMARINDIS. Dub. 
Infusion of Senna with Tamarinds, 
Is made as the infusion of senna, by adding, before the wa- 
ter is poured on, an ounce of tamarinds; then strain. 


Tuts forms a mild and useful purge, excellently suited 
for delicate stomachs, and inflammatory diseases. The taste 
of the senna is well covered by the acidity of the tamarinds. 


INFUSUM SIMAROUBE. Lond. 
Infusion of Simarouba. 





Take of 
Simarouba bark, bruised, half a drachm ; 
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Boiling water, half a pint. 

Macerate for two hours in a loosely eqtered vessel, and 
strain. ss 
A simple bitter. 


Inrusum TaBaci. Lond. 
Infusion of Tobacco. . 
Take of 
Tobacco leaves, a drachm ; 
Boiling water, a pint. 7 be 
Macerate for an hour in a loosely covered vessel, and strain. 


Tus is a narcotic diuretic, which was used with much 
success in dropsies by Dr Fowler. 


INFUSUM VALERIANE. Dub. 
, Infusion of Valerian. 

Take of 

Valerian root, in coarse powder, two drachms ; 

Boiling water, seven ounces, by measure 
Digest for half an hour, and strain when cold. 

VALERIAN tea is a very excellent antispasmodic, and often 
proves serviceable in hy steric cases, where the stomach will 
not bear the powder in substance. 


/ 


Cuap. XX V.—DECOCTIONS. 


Decoctions differ from infusions only in the action of the 
menstruum being assisted by a boiling heat. ‘The increase 
of temperature facilitates and expedites the solution of some 
fixed principles, and so far as these are active it increases 
the power of the medicine, but at the same time it also ex- 
tracts inert and nauseous principles, which remain untouch- 
ed by simple infusion. By boiling also water often extracts 
more of some of the principles than it can retain when cold, 
and decoctions become muddy, and deposite on cooling. 
Likewise it gives some principles a tendency to decomposi- 
tion, and dissipates all volatile matters. Decoction, there- 
fore, can only be used with advantage for the extraction of 
principles which are neither volatilized nor altered by a boil- 
ing heat. 

To promote the action of the menstruum, infusion is fre- 





4 Take of 


v4 
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quently premised to decoction, and they are. occasionally 
conjoined. : ie, 

In compound decoctions, it is sometimes convenient not to 
put in all the ingredients from the first, but in succession, ac- 
cording to their hardness, and the difficulty with which their 
virtues are extracted; and if any aromatic, or other substan- 


ces, containing volatile principles, enter into the composi- 
_ tion, the boiling decoction is to be simply poured upon them, 


and covered up until it cool. 

_ Decoctions should be made in vessels sufficiently large to 
prevent any risk of boiling over, and should be continued 
without interruption, and gently. 


DerEcocTuM ALOFs compositum. Lond. 
Compound Decoction of Aloes. 


Extract of liquorice, half an ounce; 
Subcarbonate of potass, two scruples ; 
Extract of spiked aloes, in powder, 
Myrrh, in powder, 


_ Saffron, of each one drachm ; 


Water, one pint; 
Compound tincture of cardamoms, four fluidounces. 


_ Boil the liquorice, subcarbonate of potass, aloes, myrrh, and 


saffron, with the water, down to twelve fluidounces, and 
filter, then add the compound tincture of cardamom. 


Tuis is intended as a simplification and improvement of 


“the Baume de Vie dela Litvre. It is in fact a saponaceous 
‘Solution of aloes, the subcarbonate of potass rendering its 
resin soluble in water; and in many cases of stomach com- 
plaints, the combination of an alkali with a bitter purgative 
may be advantageous. In the dose of two or three tea- 


spoonfuls it is slightly purgative. The original Baume de vie, 
which, howeyer, contained no alkali, was much employed 
externally as a detersive application to recent wounds, and 
_to prevent suppuration. : 


| DECOCTUM ANTHEMIDIS NoBILIS. Ed. 
Decoction of Chamomile. 
Take of | 
Chamomile flowers, dried, one ounce; 
Caraway seeds, bruised, half an ounce; 
_ Water, five pounds. 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 
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DECOCTUM CHAMEMELI COMPOSITUM. Dub. 
Compound Decoction of Chamomile. 
Take of 
Chamomile flowers, dried, half an ounce ; 
Sweet fennel seeds, two drachms ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil a little, and strain. 


DeEcocruM MALVE COMPosITUM.) « Lond. 
Compound Decoction of Mallow. | 
Take of , 
The leaves of mallow, dried, one ounce; 
Chamomile flowers, dried, half an ounce; 
Water, one pint. | 

Boil for fifteen minutes, and strain. 


THESE decoctions are merely solutions of bitter extractive, 
combined, in the third with mucilage, and in the others with | 
aromatics. In making them, the aromatic substances should: 
not be added until the decoction is nearly completed ; for, - 
otherwise, their flavour will be entirely dissipated. 

They are coarse preparations, and only used as glysters. . 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that their impregna~ 
tions are for the most part unnecessary ; and, in general, the. 
bulk and warmth of these produce a discharge before their 
medicinal principles can have any effect. 

As fomentations, their virtues also depend, in a great mea-— 
sure, on the warm water, of which they principally consist ; ° 
and when the herbs themselves are applied, they act only as— 
retaining heat and moisture for a longer time; and are a less | 
convenient, and not more useful fomentation, than cloths’ 
wrung out of hot water, or, what is still better, bladders half : 
filled with hot water. 








DECOCTUM CINCHON® LANCIFOLIZ. Ed. 
Decoction of Cinchona Bark. ' 
Take of i 
Lance-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, one ounce ; 
Water, one pound and a half. | | 
Boil for ten minutes in a covered vessel, and strain the liquor 
while hot. xesexh 


DeEcoctUM cINCHONE. Lond. 
Decoction of Cinchona. 
Take of 


Lance-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, one ounce ; 


nd 


re) 
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Water, one pint. | 
Boil for ten minutes in a loosely adnatéa vessel, and strain 
the liquor while hot. 


Brig cua CORTICIS CINCHONZE.. Dub, 
Decoction aa Cinchona ahs 
“ake of » 
Peruvian bark, in coarse powder, one ounce ; 
| Water, one pint. 
oul for.ten minutes in a vessel almost covered, and strain 
| the liquor while hot, through linen. . 


| PELLETIER, to whom we owe so great.an extension of our 
nowledge of vegetable pharmacy, has commented upon the 
ecoction of cinchona. He says, that by the prolonged ac- 
on of boiling water, the cinchonate of cinchona is dissolved, 
it at the same time the gum, starch, yellow colouring 
jatter, cinchonate of lime, tannin, and a portion of the cin- 
onic red are dissolved. ‘These substances carry with them 
ren a notable proportion of the greasy matter. The decoction 
ear as long as it is boiling, becomes turbid on cooling, be- 
tuse the tannin, united to the starch, forms a compound in- 
luble in cold: water; a part of the einehipnie red and greasy 
jatter also separate, but these unfortunately carry with them 
part of the cinchonia.- We may, however, in part remedy 
Jese inconveniences, by increasing the quantity of the sol- 
nt, by which means almost all the cinchonia may be retain- 
-in solution; we may then filter the decoction, and con- 
Bntrate it by evaporation. . By this means M. Caventou 
links we may prepare a decoction less turbid, less dis-’ 
trreeable to take, and possessed.of all the virtues the prepa- 
tion can possess. ° / 


DeEcOCTUM DAPHNES MEZEREI. Lid. 
1 Decoction of Mezereon. 

Bake of 

‘The bark of mezereon, two drachms; 

Liquorice root, bruised, half an ounce ; 

§ Water, three pounds. 7 

pil with a gentle heat, down to two pounds, and strain the 
I decoction. 


rom four to eight ounces of this decoction may be given 
r times a-day, in some obstinate. syphiloid and rheumatic _ 
ections. It operates SBehy, by perspiration. _ 
3A 
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Decocrum pieiraris. Dub. 
, | ~ Decoction of Foxglove. 
‘Take of 
Foxglove leaves, dried, one drachm ; 
Water, as much as will furnish a strained decoction of 
eight ounces, by measure. . 
Place the vessel upon a slow fire, and, as soon as the liquor, 
_ boils, remove it; then digest for a quarter of an hour, and 
strain. | 
Tuts decoction, according to the proportions employed, is 
twenty times weaker than that so much praised by Dr Dar- 
win; but with a medicine of so great activity, it is an advan- 
tage to be able to regulate the doses easily; and it is pro- 
bable that the strength of the decoction is not increased in 
proportion as the quantity of the menstruum is diminished. 
f 
DrEcocTUM GEOFFRHE INERMIS. Ed. — 
Decoction of Cabbage-tree Bark. 
Take of 
Bark of the cabbage-tree, powdered, one ounce ; 
Water, two pounds. | 
Boil, with a gentle fire, down to one pound, and strain the 
decoction. 


Tuis is a powerful anthelmintic. It may be given in doses 
of one table-spoonful to children, and four to adults. If dis- 
agreeable symptoms should arise from an over dose, or from 
drinking cold water during its action, we must immediately 
purge with castor oil, and dilute with acidulated fluids. 


DECcOcTUM GUAIACI COMPOSITUM. Ed. 
Compound Decoction of Guaiacum. 
Take of 

Guaiacum raspings, three ounces ; 

Raisins, two ounces ; 

Sassafras root, sliced, 

Liquorice root, bruised, each one ounce ; 

Water, ten pounds. | 
Boil the guaiacum and resins with the water, over a gentle 

“fire, down to five pounds, adding, towards the end, the 
sassafras and liquorice, and strain the decoction. 

Turs decoction is of use in some rheumatic and cutaneous 
affections. It may be taken by itself to the quantity of a 
quarter of a pint, twice or thrice a-day, or used as an assis- 
tant in a course of mercurial or antimonial alteratives; the 
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patient, in either case, keeping warm, in‘or 


der 'to._promote 
e operation of the medicine ah Leg 


co We. 


DeEcocrum putcamar™. © Lond. 
| Decoetion of Bittersweet. 
ake of 
y [wigs of bittersweet, sliced, one ounce; © — 
} Water, one pint and a half 
Boil toa pint, and strain. 


For the virtues of this decoction, I must refer to what ‘is 
Pid in the Materia Medica. 2 , 


Decocrum papaveris. Loni. © 
| Decoction of Poppies. 
fake of e 
| White poppy heads, sliced, four ounces ; 
| Water, four pints. 
oil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 


| Tus is in very common use, as an anodyne fomentation... 


DEcocTUM POLYGALE SENEGH, Ed. 


| | Decoction of Seneka. 
lake of 


|Seneka root, one ounce ; 7 
| Water, two. pounds. | 
bil down to sixteen ounces, and strain'the decoction. 


DeEcocrum sEnece. - Lond. : 
Decoction of Snake Root. 
tke of di-caeutrt hei 
Snake root, one ounce ; 

| Water, two pints. S 

pil to one pint, and strain. 


m those of the root from which it js prepared. The dose 
hydropic cases, and rheumatic or arthritic complaints, is. 
© ounces, three or four times a-day, according to its ef- 
- It is also recommended, in affections of the lungs, at-. 
lded with debility, and inordinate secretion, Mr 


ot 


Decocrum Quercus Rogoris. - fd. 
Decoction of Oak Bark. 













a 
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-) Water, two pounds and a half. | 
Boil down to sixteen ounces, and strain. ‘ 


Decoctum guercus. Lond. 
Decoction of Oak Bark. 
Take of 
Oak bark, one ounce; 
Water, two pints. 
Boil to one pint, and strain. 


_ Tuis is a very powerful astringent, and may be used on 
all occasions where astringents are indicated. It is particu-) 
larly serviceable as a gargle in sore throats and hoarseness, 
attended with relaxation of the parts. 


i. 


DecocTuM SMILACIS SARSAPARILLE. Ed. — ~ 
Decoction of Sarsaparilia. ry 33 


Take of 
The root of sarsaparilla, sliced, six ounces ; © 
Water, eight pounds, i, Ora’, 
Digest for two hours, with a heat of about 195° ; then take 
out the root, and bruise it; when bruised, put it back in- 
to the same liquor, boil down to four. pounds, then press 
out, and strain the decoction. 


DEcOcTUM SARSAPARILLE. »/Dub.. 
f Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 

Take of 
Sarsaparilla root, sliced, an ounce and a half; 
Boiling water, two pints. j 
Digest in a moderate heat, for two hours ; then take out the 
sarsaparilla and bruise it; when bruised, put it back inte 
the liquor, and repeat the digestion for two hours; then 
express the liquor, after it has been reduced to oné half 


- 


. through linen, and strain it. barnes 


| Lond. 

Take of | 

Sarsaparilla root, sliced, four ounces ; | 
- Boiling water, four pints. ) ro 
Macerate for four hours in a loosely covered vessel, at the sid 
of the fire ;, then take out the sarsaparilla root, and bruis< 
it. When bruised put it again into the liquor: macerat 
for two hours more, then boil down to two pints, and. strain 


Tue diaphoretic effects of this decoction are probably ow 
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ing to its being drunk warm. By some it is thought useful 
n the sequele of syphilis, and in syphiloid affections VA 
ood effects are generally allowed. | 


DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLZ COMPOSITUM. Dub. 
Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 

Take of 

Sarsaparilla, sliced and bruised, an ounce and a half ; 

Shavings of guaiacum wood, 

., Bark of the root of sassafras, 

_- Liquorice root, bruised, of each two drachms ; 

. Bark of mezereon root, one drachm ; 

Boiling water, three pints. 

acerate in the water, with a gentle heat, for six hairs: ng 

sarsaparilla, guaiac, and sassafras ; then boil it down to one 

half, adding towards the end of the boiling, the liquorice 

and the mezereon, and strain the liquor. 


: Lond. 

Take of 
Decoction of sarsaparilla, boiling hot, four pints ; 
Sassafras root, sliced, ae 
Guaiac wood, rasped, 
Liquorice root, bruised, of each an ounce ; 
The bark of mezereon root, three drachms. 

Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 


THIs compound decoction is said to be an improved mode. 
of preparing the once highly celebrated Lisbon diet-drink, 
vhich, after its first introduction into Britain, was so long 
cept a secret. 

It operates as a diaphoretic, and may be given with advan- 
age in rheumatic cases, and in some of the sequele of syphi- 
is. Three or four ounces may be taken four times a-day. 


Decoctum utm1.. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Decoction of Elm. 
lake of 
The fresh inner bark of elm, bruised, four ounces; 
Water, four pints, (four pounds. Ed.) 
Boil to two pints, (two pounds and a half. Ed. ) 


Unnex this form the elm bark has been highly celebrated 
or the cure of certain cutaneous eruptions, but undeservedly, 


.ecording to the experience of the most judicious practition- 
TS. 
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. Decocrum verarri., Lond. bi » vill 

|. Decoction of litte Edellepore, 7 : otis pill 

he a” bool 
The root of white hellebore, i in aerate one ounce ; 

Water, two pints ; 

Rectified spirit of wine, two fluidounces. — 

Boil the water with the root to one pint, and strain ; , alter the © 

liquor is cold, add to it the spirit. fe 


Tuis decoction is only used externally as a eee in por- — 
rigo, lepra, psora, &c. When the skin is very tender, and © 
irritable, it should be diluted with an equal quantity of water. — 
In estimating the virtues of this decoction, we must keep in | 
mind that it contains a portion of the narcotic principle, ve- — 
ratria, to which the colchicum owes its powers. 


Cuap. XX VI.—MUCILAGES. 


MUCcILAGO ACACIZ ARABICE. Ld. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic. 
Take of 
Gum arabic, in powder, one part ; 
Boiling water, two parts. 
Digest with frequent agitation until the gum be dissolved ; 
fen press the mucilage through linen. 


Mucivaco acacia. Lond. 
Mucilage of Acacia. 
Take of 
Gum arabic in powder, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Triturate the gum with the water, gradually added, until, it 
be dissolved. 


MuciLaco GuMMI ARABIcI. Dub. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic. 
Take of 
Gum arabic, in coarse powder, four ounces ; 
- Boiling water, eight ounces, by measure. 
Digest with frequent agitation till the eum be dissolved, then 
strain the mucilage through linen. ? 
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Gum Arabic is a substance so easily altered by heat, 
that it is changed even by boiling water poured upon it, 
and by being powdered. ‘To prepare-very fine mucilage, we 
must suspend the pieces of gum entire, tied up in a muslin 
ag, merely immersed in the water. As fast as it dissolves, 
the heavy mucilage sinks to the bottom, and fresh water 
omes in contact wath the gum unfil the whole be dissolved. 
[Prepared according to thes directions of the colleges, muci- 
lage is always more or less turbid, and has an acid smell. 
Mucilage of gum arabic is very useful in many operations 
in pharmacy; it is also much used for properties peculiar to 
isubstances of its own class; and of all the gums, it seems to 
be the purest. 







DECOCTUM ALTHEE OFFICINALIS. Ed. 
| Decoction of Marshmallows. 

Take of 

Dried marshmallow roots, bruised, four ounces ; 

Raisins, stoned, two ounces ; 

‘Water, seven pounds: 

Boil down to five pounds; strain the decoction, and after 
_ the feeces have subsided, pour off the liquor. 


MarsHMALLow roots abound with mucilage. ‘This decoc- 
ition is therefore to be considered merely as an emollient, 
rendered more pleasant by the acidulous sweetness of the 
raisins. 


Muciuaco AMyui. Dub. 
: eee of Starch. 

Take of | 

Starch, half an ounce ; 

| Water, one pint. 

|Triturate the starch, gradually adding the water : ; then boil 
them a little. 


id. Lond. 
Take of 
_ Starch, three drachms ; 
| Water, one pint. 
Triturate the starch with the water, eradnally: added, and 
boil till it become a mucilage. 


‘TH mucilage thus formed. is very useful in those cases 
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where a glutinous substance is required ; it is often success- 
fully employed asa glyster, in diarrheeas depending on acri- 
mony in the intestines. bh dey. 6. Bags bin 


MuciLaGo ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTHE. . Ed. 
Mucilage of Gum T: mac ee 

Take of — 

-Gum tragacanth, in ete buts aracaaiee ; 

Boiling eaten eight ounces. — : | } 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, then triturate enitefelllys that } 

the gum may be bi pa ee Sa" and press ~ ninellepe through 

a linen cloth. 


yas 


MucitLaGo GUMMI TRAGACANTHA. Dub. 
Macidage of Gum Lragacanth. 
Take of 
Gum tragacanth, i in powder, two drachms ; 
Water, eight ounces, by measure. 
Macerate in a close vessel, till. the gum be ais ai vote then 
strain, the mucilage through linen. 


Gum ‘tragacanth is difficultly ‘soluble in water. When 
macerated in it, it swells, but does not dissolve. To effect 


the solution, it must be beaten into a paste with some of the 
water, and the rest of the water must be added gradually, 


and incorporated with the paste, by beating them together. _ ; 


Gum tragacanth is a very tenacious cub ees and requires 
a very large proportion of water to form a fluid mucilage. 


Decoctum cypon1#. Lond. 
Decoction of Quince-seed. 


Take of 
Quince-seeds, two drachms ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil, with a slow fire, for ten minutes, and strain. 


Tuis mucilage, though. sufficiently agreeable, is perfectly 
superfluous, especially as it is apt to spoil, from being mixed, 
with the other principles of the seeds soluble in water. It 
is, besides, never so transparent as mucilage carefully pre- 
pared from gum arabic, is not cheaper, and is unfit for nieny 
purposes, being coagulated by acids. | 
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_DeEcocTUM HORDE! DISTICHI. Ld. > 
> ‘Drecocrum HorDEI. Dub. 
| Decoction of Barley. Barley Water. 
ake of x9 2m (eta . 
Pearl barley, two ounces ; 
Water, five pounds. | voilt 
First wash off the mealy matter wi viepil to the barley 
with some cold water; then extract the colouring matter, 
| by boiling it a little, with about halfa pint of. water. Throw. 
_this decoction away, and put the barley thus purified into 
five pints of boiling water, which is to be boiled: down: to 
one half, and strain the decoction. | we yrten 


Decocrum HorpEI. Lond. 

~ -Decoction of Barley. 
lake of 
| Pearl barley, two ounces ; 
Water, four pints and a half. 
Virst wash off all foreign matters from the bir ley: wie cold 
| water; then add half a pint of the water, and boil a little. 
| Throw this water away, and pour on the remaining water 
| boiling hot; boil down to two pints, and rai a 


DeEccocTUM HORDEI COMPOSITUM. Dub: . 

| seri tegdel Decoction of Barley. 

ate of 

The decoction of barley, four pints ; 

| Raisins, stoned, two ounces ; 

! Figs, sliced, two’ ounces ; | : 

_ Liquorice root, sliced aad bruised, half an ounce. 

During the boiling, add first the raisins, and then the abs, 
| and ‘lastly the liquorice, a short time before it is finished, 
| when the strained decoction ought to measure two pints. 


| Lond. 
ake of 
Decoction of barley, two pints ; 
Figs, sliced, two ounces ; | 
Liquorice root, sliced ad bruised, half an ounce; | 
| Raisins, stoned, two ounces ; 
| Water, one pint. 
boil down to two pints, and strain. 


Tuest liquors are to be used freely, as diluting drinks, 
n fevers and other acute disorders; hence it is of conse- 
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quence that they should be prepared so as to be as elegant — 
and agreeable as possible: for this reason they are inserted 
in the Pharmacopeeia, and the several circumstances which | 
contribute to their elegance set down; for if any one of them > 
be omitted, the beverage will be less grateful. As, however, © 
they are much oftener prepared by nurses and servants than | 
by the apothecary, these receipts might, with great advan- 
tage, be substituted for the ridiculous, and often dangerous, 
specifics with which domestic cookery books abound. How- 
ever trivial medicines of this class may appear to be, they 
are of greater importance in the cure of acute diseases than 
many more elaborate preparations. 


DEcOCTUM LICHENIS ISLANDICI. Ed. 
Decoction of Iceland Moss. 
‘Take of 
Iceland moss, one ounce ; 
Water, two pounds. 
Boil down to sixteen ounces, and strain. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Iceland moss, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, a pint. | 
Digest for two hours in a close vessel; then boil for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and strain the liquor while hot. : 





Decocrum LicHENis. Lond. 
Decoction of Iceland Moss. 
Take of 
_ Iceland moss, one ounce ; 
_ Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil to a pint, and strain. 


I wave already given my opinion of the nature and effects 
of this mucilage. As in the present preparation the bitter 
principle is not removed, it may have some action as a to- 
nic; but it renders it at the same time too nauseous to be 
used in sufficient quantity to have much effect as an article 
of diet. | , 


Phap. KX Viduvioang Qi Somigacs sos FA 





Cuap: XXVILSYRUPS. 


Syrurr. Dub. 

| Syrups. 

In making syrups, where neither the weight of the sugar, 
/ nor the manner in which it should be Gieolved are di- 
rected, the following rule is to be followed : 


Take of 

Double refined sugar, in fine powder, twenty-nine ounces ; 
| The liquor prescribed, one pint. 

Gradually add the sugar, and digest with frequent ag gitation, 
| ina close vessel, and in a eee heat, until ig be dis- 
solved; then set it aside for twenty-four hours; take off 
the scum, and pour off the syrup from the feeces, if there 
be any. 




















Lond. 
Syrups are to be kept in a place whose temperature never 
} exceeds 50° Fahr. 


Syrups are solutions of sugar in any watery fluid, whether 
simple or medicated. Simple syrup is nutritious and demul- 
ent. When made of fine sugar, it is transparent and co- 
lourless. If necessary, it is easily clarified, by beating to a 
froth the white of an egg, with three or four ounces of wa- 
Her, mixing it with the syrup, and boiling the mixture for a 
few seconds, until the albumen coagulates, and enveloping 
nll heterogeneous matters, forms a scum, which may be ea- 
sily taken “off, or separated by filtration. When, instead of 
Himple water, any other fluid is used for dissolving the sugar, 

Mhe syrup is then said to be medicated. Medicated syrups 
are prepared with expressed juices, infusions, decoctions, or 
aline fluids. The object of forming these into syrups is 
either to render them agreeable to as palate, or to preserve 
Bhem from fermentation. In the latter case, the quantity of 
Wpugar added becomes a matter of great importance; for, if 
Woo much be employed, the sugar will separate by crystal- 
Bization; and, if too little, instead of preventing fermenta- 
Bion, it will accelerate it. About two parts of sugar to one 
pf fluid are the proportions directed by the British Colleges 
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with this view. But, as in some instances a larger quantity 
of fluid is added, and afterwards. reduced to the proper 
quantity by decoction, it will not be superfluous to point out 
some circumstances, which shew the evaporation to be car- 
ried far enough. ‘These are the tendency to form a pellicle 
on its surface, when a drop of it 1s allowed to cool: the re- 
ceding of the last portion of each drop, when poured out 
drop by drop, after it is cold; and what is most to be relied 
on, its specific gravity being about 1.3, -when boiling hot, 
or 1.385, when -cold. The + syrup which remains, after all 
the crystallizable sugar has been separated from it, has been 
much, and pr obably justly, recommended by some for the 
preparation of medicated syrups and clectuaries, although 
its pharmaceutical alte iority is actually owing to its impu- 
rity. 


SYRUPUS SIMPLEX. Eid. 
Simple Syrup. 
Take of 
Refined sugar, fifteen parts ; 
Water, eight parts. 
Let the sugar be dissolved by a gentle heat in the water, and 
boiled a little so as to form a syrup. 


Lond. 
‘Take of 
Refined sugar, two pemids and a half 
Water, one pint. | 
Dissolve the sugar in the water, in a water-bath ; let it stand — 
for twenty-four hours, then skim it, and decane off the 
pure syrup from the feces, if there be any. | 


SIMPLE sy rup should have neither flavour nor colour, and © 
is more convenient in extemporaneous ee escr ription than su- | 
gar undissolved. | 


SYRUPUS ALTHER OFFICINALIS. Ld. 
Syrup of Marshmallow. 

Take of | 

Fresh marshmallow roots, sliced, one part: 

Water, ten parts; | 

Refined sugar, four parts. ; 
Boil the water with the roots, down ‘to otlesiale ‘and strain 

the liquor, with strong expression. Set aside ‘the strained | | 

decoction till the feeces have subsided; add the sugar to) 

the depurated decoction, and boil so as to make a syrup. 








}Chap. XXVII.. Of Syrups. 


SYRUPUS ALTHE®. Lond. 
Syrup of Marshmallow. 

‘Take of | 
Fresh root of marshmallow, bruised, half a pound ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds ; | 
Water, Gar pints. 

Boil the water with the marshmallow root to’ one-half, ahd 
press out the liquor when cold. Set it at rest for twenty- 
four hours; and after the feeces have subsided, pour off 

| the decoction. Add the sugary and boil it to the ona 

| .. donsistence.— 


| © Tus is merely a sphatihubsiniceie syrup, re is chiefly used 
| in nephritic cases, and for sweetening emollient decoctions. 


Syrups cirri aurantin. Ed. 

| Syrup of Orange-peel. 

| Take of 

| . The fresh outer rind of Seville oranges, three ounces ;~ 

Boiling water, one pound and a half; 

| Refined sugar, three pounds. 

| Macerate the rind in the water for twelve hours in a cover- 

| --ed-vessel ; then add to the filtered liquor the sugar, in 
powder, and, with a gentle heat, form a syrup. 


SyRUPUS AURANTIL. Dub. 
Bee Syrup of Orange-peel. 

| Take of | 

| . Fresh outer rind of Seville oranges, eight ounces ; 

| _. Boiling water, six pints. 

Macerate for twelve hours, in a close vessel; and, i the 
| _ strained liquor, dissolve refined sugar to amalee a syrup: 


) SYRUPUS AURANTIORUM. Lond. 
ire aia) Orange Syrup. , 
| Take of 
' Fresh orange rind, two ounces ; 
Boiling se one pint ; 
~ Refined sugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the rind in the water, in a loosely covered vessel, 
for twelve hours; then pour off the liquor, and add to it 
the sugar. 


In making this syr up, it is particularly necessary that the 
sugar be previously powdered, and dissolved in the infusion, 
with as gentle a heat as possible, to prevent the exhalation 
of the volatile parts of the peel. With these cautions, the 
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syrup proves a very Bletsatte and agreeable one, possessing a 
great share of the fine flavour of the orange-peel. 


SyRUPUS DIANTHI CARYOPHYLLI. Ed. 
Syrup of Clove July-flower. 
Take of 
Clove July-flowers, fresh gathered and fred from the 
heels, one part ; 
Boiling water, four parts; — 3 : 
Refined sugar, seven parts. 
Macerate the “petals i in the water for twelve hours; and dis- 
solve in the filtered infusion the sugar in powder, by a 
gentle heat, so as to form a syrup. 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLI RUBRI. » Dub. 
Syrup of Clove Sulafiower. 
Take of 
The petals of fresh clove July-flowers, without! the heels, 
two pounds ; 
Boiling water, six pints. 
Mi ee for twelve hours in a glass vessel ;, and in -the 


strained liquor dissolve refined sugar, so as to sce 


rup. 

As the beauty of the colour is principally attended to'in 
this syrup, no force should be used in expressing the infu- 
sion from the flowers. It is rarely prepared from the petals 


alone, and there is often substituted for it one easily pre- . 


pared at all seasons: An ounce of spice-cloves is infused for 
some days in twelve ounces of white wine, the liquor strain- 
ed, and, with the addition of twenty ounces of sugar, boiled 
to the proper consistence of a syrup, to which a little cochi- 
neal gives a colour exactly similar to that prepared from the 
clove July-flower ; and its favour is of the same kind, though 
not so pleasant. ‘The counterfeit may be readily detected, 
by adding to a little of the syrup, some alkaline salt or ley 
which will change the genuine syrup to a green colour; but, 
in the Solemtentrt it will make no such alteration, only vary- 
ing the shade of the red. 


Syrupus crocr. Lond. 


Syrup of Saffron. 
Take of i 


Saffron, one ounce ; P Lawegse 


Boiling water, one pint ; 


* . 
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Refined sugar, two pounds and a haif. foe 

Macerate the saffron in the water for twelve hours, in a 
loosely covered vessel; and dissolve the sugar in the 
strained liquor. : ; 


Sarrron is very well fitted for making a syrup. It is 
-said to be a pleasant cordial, and gives a fine colour to juleps. 


SYRUPUS SARSAPARILLE. Lond. 
Syrup of Sarsaparilia. 













Take of | 
| Sarsaparilla root, sliced, one pound ; 

| Boiling water, one gallon; 

| Refined sugar, one pound. | 
| Macerate the root in the water for twenty-four hours; then 
| boil down to four pints, and filter’ the liquor while still 
hot; then add the sugar, and evaporate to the proper 
consistence. 


| Tuts is a new syrup, for which I apprehend we are more 
| indebted to fashion than to observation. I am unacquainted 
with its use. Mr Phillips says it is employed as,an adjunct 
‘to the decoction of sarsaparilla; but from Mr Brande we 
learn that it is a convenient and portable form for the ad- 
‘ministration of sarsaparilla, is not liable to ferment, and is 
not disagreeable when diluted with water; that it has late- 
ly been much prescribed, and hence, probably, its introduc-. 
,tion into the Pharmacopceia; that it is improved by the ad- 
| dition of a few cloves, and may be taken as an alterative in 
the dose of a desert spoonful three or four times a-day, and 
that the sugar is very apt to disagree with some stomachs. ° 
if ; 
| SYRUPUS TOLUIFERE BALSAMI.. Ed. 
Syrup of Balsam of Tolu. 

Take of 

Common syrup, two pounds; 

} Tincture of balsam of Tolu, one ounce. 

1 With the syrup just prepared, and when it has almost grown 
cold, after having been removed from the fire, gradually 
mix the tinctufe with constant agitation. 


Syrupus Totutanus. Lond. 
— Syrup of Tolu. 
| Take of 


The balsam of Tolu, one ounce; 
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Boiling water, one pint); W) 
._ Refined sugar, two pounds. athe 
Boil the balsam in the water for. half an. Pe en in a covered 
vessel, stirring it occasionally ; ; strain the liquor when cold, 
and add the sugar as in making simple syrup. 


THE intention i the contrivers of the two foregoing pro- 
cesses seems to have been somewhat different. ty the latter, 
which is certainly the most elegant, the benzoic acid of the 
balsam alone is contained, and the syrup is clear and colour-_ 
less; the other syrup contains the whole substance of the 
balsam in larger quantity, and is white and:opaque. They 
are both moderatel y impregnated with the agreeable flavour 
of the balsam. 


SYRUPUS VIOLE ODORATE. Ld. 
Syrup of Violets. 
Take of 
Fresh violets, two parts ; 
‘Boiling water, eight parts ; 
Refined sugar, fifteen parts. 
Macerate the violets in the water, for twenty-four hours, i ina 
covered giass or glazed édrtheli vessel ; then strain without 
expression, and to the strained infusion add the sugar. 


Syrurus vioLz. Dub. 
Syrup of Violets. 
Take of 

The fresh ‘petals of the violet, two pounds ; 

Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; afterwards strain the liquor, 

without expression, through thin linen. _Adddcuble refi- 

ned sugar, that it may be made a syrup. | f 

Tus syrup has a very agreeable flavour; and; in \the 
quantity of a spoonful or two, proves to children gently laxa- 
tive, probably from the small quantity of emetine it contains. 
It is apt to lose, in keeping, the elegant blue colour, for 
which it is chiefly valued; and hence some have been indu- 
ced to counterfeit it, vith materials whose colour is more 
permanent, and which are more easily obtained. If the sy- 
rup be genuine, acids will change it red, and alkalies green ; 
but if counterfeit, these changes will not happen ; and a pre- 
scriber would be deceived, if he should expect, by means of 
it, to give a red tinge to acidulated, or blue to alkalized ju- 
leps or mixtures. From this mutability of colour, the true 
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syrup of violet forms an excellent test of the presence of 
acids and alkalies. 


SYRUPUS AMOMI ZINGIBERIS. Lid. 
Syrup of Ginger. 

ake of 

Ginger root, in AN SIX drachms ; 

Boiling water, one pound ; 

Refined sugar, twenty-two ounces... 

[acerate the ginger in the water, in a close vessel, for 

twenty-four hours; strain the infusion, add the sugar, and 

dissolve it with a gentle heat. 


SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. Dub. 
Syrup of Ginger. 
ake of 
Ginger, bruised, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
acerate for twenty-four hours, and strain; then add the 
refined sugar, and make into a syrup. 


is See Lond. 
Qake of 
| Ginger, sliced, two ounces ; 

| Boiling water, one pint ; 

| Refined sugar, two pounds. 

Macerate the | ginger in the water for four hours, and strain ; 
then add the sugar as directed for making syrup. 


THIs is an see EAU and moderately aromatic syrup, im- 
‘regnated with the flavour and virtues of the ginger. 


SYRUPUS ROSH GALLICH. Ld. 
j Syrup of Led Roses. 
Cake of 


| Refined sugar, two ne 

9 Boiling water, nine parts. 

[acerate the rose leaves in the water, for twelve hours; then 
boil a little, ‘and strain the liquor ; add to it the sugar, and 
boil again for a little, so as to form a syrup. 

| Tus syrup is supposed to be mildly astringent, but is prin- 
ipaily valued on account of its red colour. 


SB 
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SYRUPUS ROS CENTIFOLIZ. Ed. \ 
Syrup of Hundred-leaved Rose. 4 
Take of 
The fresh petals’of the hundred-leaved rose, one part ; 
Boiling water, four parts ; 
Refined sugar, three parts. 
Macerate the “petals i in the water for twelve hours; then to 


the strained infusion add the sugar, and boil them into a 
syrup. 


Sykupus rosm. Lond. 
Syrup of fioses. 
Take of | 

The dried petals of the hundred-leaved rose, seven ounces; 

Refined sugar, six pounds ; ; a 

Boiling water, four pints. a 
Macerate the rose leaves in the water for twelve hours, and 

strain. Evaporate the strained liquor, in a water-bath, to 

two pints and a half, and add the sugar, as directed ‘for 
making syrup. 

Tuis syrup is an agreeable and mild purgative for childreim | 
in the dose of half a spoonful, or a spoonful. It likewise 
proves gently laxative to adults; and with this intention may 
be of service in costive habits. 


SYRUPUS CASSIE SENNE. Ld. 
Syrup of Senna. 
Take of 
Senna leaves, two ounces ; : | 
Boiling water, a pound and a half; “ul 
Molasses, eight ounces. | 
Macerate the feay eel in the water in a slightly covered vessel 
for four hours, and strain; then add the syrup, and boil 
with a gentle heat to the hitclentes of the molasses. 


SYRUPUS SENNA. Dub. 
Syrup of Senna. 
Take of 
Manna, 
Refined sugar, each one pound ; 
Senna, half an ounce ; 
Boiling water, a pint. 
Macerate the senna in the water, in a covered vessel, for 
twelve hours; then, with the strained liquor, mix the man- 
na and the sugar, so that they may be dissolved. | 
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Senna leaves, two ounces ; 

Fennel seeds, bruised, one ounce; 

Manna, three ounces ; 

Refined sugar, one pound ; 

Boiling water, a pint. 

[acerate with a gentle heat the senna leaves and fennel feed 
in the water for one hour. Strain the liquor, and mix 
| with it the manna and sugar, then boil to a proper thick- 
| ness. 

| Turs preparation, which is intended to be an officinal sub- 
‘itute for an excellent nursery purgative, is a proof of the 
npropriety of colleges sanctioning prescriptions which they 
ave not brought to the test of experiment. Mr Phillips 
und, that the proportions as given by the Dublin College 
lelded, instead of a fluid syrup, a substance so thick, that it 
buld not even be shaked out of an inverted vessel, owing to 
e crystallization of the manna. [ven in the receipt of the 
jondon College, the manna separates by crystallization. 
freacle is the Best addition for forming infusion of senna 
ito a syrup, as it has no tendency to crystallize, and covers 
p taste so completely, that children take it readily. 


Syvrupus RHAMNI. Lond. 
} Syrup of Buckthorn. 

lake of 

|The fresh juice of buckthorn berries, four pints ; 
Ginger, sliced, 

| Pimento Beenie, powdered, of each, half an ounce; 

| Refined sugar, three pounds and a half, 

pt aside the juice for three days that the feeces may subside, 
/and then strain it. To one pint of the defeecated juice, 
add the ginger and pimento; then macerate with a gentle 
heat for four hours, and filter. Boil away the rest of the 
juice to one pint and a half; mix the liquors, and add the 
sugar as directed for making syrup. 

THs preparation, in doses of three or four spoonfuls, 
berates as a brisk cathartic. ‘The principal inconveniences 
tending it are, its being very unpleasant, and its occasioning 
hirst. and dryness of the mouth and fauces, and sometimes 
clent gripes; these effects may be prevented by drinking 
perally water gruel, or other warm liquids during the ope- 


3B 3 
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SYRUPUS CITRI MEDICI. Jd. 


Syrup of Lemons. 
Take of 
Juice of lemons, filtered after ee feeces havesubsided, thre 
parts ; . 


Refined sugar, five parts. 
Dissolve the sugar. 


Syrupus Limonis. Dub. 
Syrup of Lemons. 
Take of | 
Strained lemon juice, one pint; 
Refined sugar, two pounds. 
Dissolve the sugar in the lemon juice, as directed for syrup. 








SyrRupPus LimMonuM. Lond. 
Lemon Syrup. 
Take of 
Lemon juice, strained, one pint ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds. 
Dissolve the sugar in the lemon juice, in the same manner as 
directed for the formation of simple syrup. 


Syrupus Mori. Lond. 
Syrup of Mulberry. 

Take of 
Mulberry juice, strained, one pint; 
Refined sugar, two pounds: 

Dissolve the sugar in the mulberry juice, as directed fox 
simple syrup. 
THESE are very pleasant cooling syrups; and with this in- 

tention they are occasionally used in draughts and juleps, fox 

quenching thirst, abating heat, &c. in bilious or inflammatory 
distempers. ‘They are sometimes likewise employed in gar- 
garisms for inflammations of the mouth and tonsils. 


Syrupus aceti. Ld, 
Syrup of Vinegar. 
Take of ? 
Vinegar, five parts ; 
Refined sugar, seven parts. 
Boil them, so as to form a syrup. 


Tus is to be considered as simple syrup merely acidulated. 
and is by no means unpleasant. It is employed in mucilagi- 


| 
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ous mixtures, and the like; and, on account of its cheap- 
Hess, it is often preferred to syrup of lemons. 


SYRUPUS ALLIT.. Dub. 
| Syrup of Garlic. 

‘ake of 

f Garlic, sliced, one pound ; 

Boiling water, two pints. 

ffacerate the garlic in the water, in a covered vessel, for 
| twelve hours; then add the sugar to the strained liquor, 
f and form a syrup. 


Tus is a very disagreeable syrup; but when we wish to 
Ktract the virtues of garlic by a watery menstruum, it is the 
est means we can employ. 


SYRUPUS SCILLE MARITIME, Ed. 

| Syrup of Squills. 
ake of 

} Vinegar of squills, four parts ; 

I Refined sugar, in powder, seven parts. 

Pissolve the sugar with a gentle heat, so as to form a syrup. 


} luis syrup is used chiefly j in doses of a spoonful or two, 
bx promoting expectoration, which it does very powerfully. 
E is also given as an emetic to children. 


SYRUPUS COLCHICI AUTUMNALIS. Ed. 
Syrup of Colchicum. : 

§ Colchicum root, fresh, cut into thin slices, one ounce ; 

} Vinegar, sixteen ounces ; 

| Refined sugar, twenty-six ounces. 

Vlacerate the root in the vinegar for two days, occasionally 

f shaking the vessel; then strain the infusion with gentle 

} expression. ‘lo the strained infusion add the sugar, and 
boil a little, so as to form a syrup. 

| Tuts syrup seems to be one of the best preparations of the 

Bolchicum. We must take care to gather the root in the 

roper season; and, from errors in this respect, we are to 

Bscribe the uncertainty in the effects of this medicine as found 

the shops. 

§ it was chiefly employed as a diuretic, and may be taken 

fom a drachm or two to the extent of an ounce or more. 
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SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS SOMNIFERI. Ed. 
Syrup of White Poppy. 

Take of 

White poppy-heads, dried, and freed from the seeds, one 
part ; 

Boiling water, fifteen parts ; 

Refined sugar, two parts. 

Macerate the “sliced heads in the water for twelve hours; boil 
the infusion till only one-third part of the liquor remain ; 
then strain the decoction with strong expression. Boil the 
strained decoction to one-half, and strain again; lastly, 
add the sugar, and boil a little, sO as to pase a syrup. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS. Lond. 
Syrup of Poppy. . 

Take of 

The heads of white poppies, dried and bruised, without 
the seeds, fourteen ounces ; 

Refined sugar, two pounds; | 

Boiling water, two gallons and a half. 

Macerate the capsules i in the water for twenty-four ae 
boil them to one gallon in a water-bath, and strongly press 
out the decoction. Boil this down, ier being strained, 
to two pints, and strain it while hot; set it aside for twelve 
hours that the feeces may subside. Boil the liquor, pour- 
ed off from the faeces, to one pint, and dissolve the sugar 
in it, in the manner directed for making syrup. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ALBI. Dub. 
Syrup of White Poppy. 

Take of 
White poppy-heads, gathered unripe, dried, and emptied 

of their seeds, one pound ; 

Boiling water, three pints. 

Slice and bruise the heads, then pour on the water, and ma- 
cerate for twelve hours; express the liquor, and evaporate 
In,a moderate heat to one pint ; strain through thin flan- 
nel, and set aside for six hours, to allow the feeces to sub- 
side; to the decanted liquor add the sugar, and make into 
a syrup. 

Tis syrup, impregnated with the narcotic matter of the 
poppy-heads, is given to children, in doses of two or three 
drachms, and to adults, of half an ounce to an ounce and 
upwards, for easing pain, procuring rest, and answering the 
other intentions of mild opiates. Particular care is requisite 
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n its preparation, that it may be always made, “i nearly as 
ossible, of the same strength ; and accordingly the colleges 
ave been very minute in their descriptions of the process, 
Ithough, Mr Phillips justly remarks, the use of a water-bath 
n forming the decoction, as directed by the London Col- 
ege, is unnecessary. 


Syrupus opir. Dub. 
Syrup of Opium. 
Take of 
Watery extract of opium, eighteen grains ; 
Boiling water, eight ounces by micasure: 
Macerate until the opium be dissolved, then add sugar sO as 
to make a syrup. 


Tuts syrup is an elegant substitute for the former. It is 
ade with infinitely less trouble, and is always of an uniform 
trength. Hight fluidounces of water require about 15 
unces of sugar to make a syrup, which measures about 
18 fluidounces ; and therefore the syrup contains about a 
rain of extract of opium in the fluidounce. 


é 
SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ERRATICI. Dub. 


Syrup of Red Poppy. 
Take of 

The fresh petals of the red poppy, one pound ; 

Boiling water, twenty ounces by measure. 
Put the flowers by degrees into the boiling water. After this, 
the vessel being removed from the fire, and taken out of 
the bath, macerate for twelve hours; then press out the 
liquor, and set it apart, that the feces may subside. Last- 
ly, make it into a syrup with refined sugar. 


, Syrupus RH@apDos. Lond. 
Syrup of Red Poppy. 

Take of 
Fresh petals of red poppy, one pound ; 

Boiling water, one pint and two fluidounces ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds and a half. 

Gradually put the petals into the water, heated in a water- 
bath, stirring it occasionally; then having removed the 
a from the fire, macerate for twelve hours; express 
the liquor, and set it aside to let the impurities settle at 
the bottom: then add the sugar, as directed for syrup. 
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Tue design of putting the flowers into boiling water in a 
water-bath is that they may be alittle scalded, so as to shrink 
enough to be all immerged in the water: without this pre- 
caution they can scarcely be all got in; but they are to be 
continued no longer over the fire than till this effect is pro- 
duced, lest the liquor become too thick, and the rae be 
rendered ropy. 

As a medicine it is perfectly insignificant, although con- 
sidered anodyne. 7 


Cuar. XXVIIL—MEDICATED HONEYS. 


MEL DESPUMATUM. A, Lond. Ed. 
Clarified Honey. 
Melt the honey in a water bath, and remove the scum as it 
rises. 

In this simple process, the honey is rendered so liquid by 
the heat of the boiling water, that the wax and other lighter 
impurities which it commonly contains rise to the surface, 
in the form of a scum, which is easily removed. At the same 
time, sand or any heavy mixture of that kind sinks to the 
bottom. 

Honey was supposed to be peculiarly OE paies and was 
therefore at one time much used in pharmacy. [But as its 
saccharine matter is absolutely of the same nature with that 
of sugar, and as the extraneous matters which it always con- 
tains a it disagree with the stomachs of many individuals, 
the number of medicated honeys has been much diminish- 
ed, and their place in some instances supplied by syrups. 
Medicated honeys are known to be of a proper consistence, 
by allowing a small quantity to cool on a plate, if, when di- 
vided by the edge of a spoon, the portions do not imme- 
diately reunite, or if the specific gravity be 1.26 when hot, 
or 1.31 when cold. 


OxymeL. Dub. 
Oxymel. 
Take of | 
Honey, two pounds ; 
Distilled vinegar, one pint. 
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Boil in a glass vessel, with a gentle fire, to the consistency 
of a syrup, skimming it. 


Ed. 
Take of 
Clarified honey, three parts ; 
Distilled vinegar, two parts ; 
Boil down in a glass vessel, with a gentle fire, to a prdper 
thickness. 


OXYMEL SIMPLEX. Lend. 
Simple Oaymel. 
Take of : 
Clarified honey, two pounds ; 
Dilute acetic acid, one pint. 
Boil down with a gentle fire, in a glass vessel, to the pro- 
per thickness. 


Tus syrup is a Pivotttibe and useful domestic remedy in 
cee and slight sore throats. 


MEL supgoratis sopz. Fd. Met sporacis. Lond. 
Honey of Borax. 
‘Take of 
Subborate of soda, powdered, one drachm, (one sats Ed. ) 
Clarified honey, an ounce, (eight parts, Ed. ) 
Mix them. 


Tuts is much employed as a detergent in aphthe and ul- 
cers of the mouth. 


OxyMEL cotcHici. Dub. 
Oxymel of Meadow Saffron. 

‘Take of 

The fresh root of meadow saffron, cut into thin slices, one 
ounce; | 

Distilled vinegar, one pint; 

Clarified honey, two pounds, by weight. 

Macerate the root of meadow saffron with the vinegar, in a 
glass vessel, with a gentle heat, for forty-eight hours. 
Strain the liquor, pressed out strongly from the root, and 
add the honey. Lastly, boil the mixture, frequently stir- 
ring it with a wooden spoon, to the thickness of a syrup. 
Tuis is an active preparation, but its use has been super- 

seded by other preparations. 
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MEL ros Gattica. Hd. 
Honey of Red Roses. 

. Take of 
Red rose leaves, dried, one ounce; 
Boiling water, one pound ; 
Clarified honey, sixteen ounces. 

Macerate the petals for six hours in the water, add the ho- 
ney to the filtered liquor, and boil down to the proper 
thickness. 


Meu ros&. Dub. 
Honey of Roses. 
Take of 
The petals of red rose buds, previously dried, with the 
heels cut off, four ounces ; | 
Boiling water, three pints ; 
Honey, five pounds. | 
Macerate the rose leaves in the water for six hours ; then mix 
the honey with the strained liquor, and boil the mixture 
to the thickness of a syrup, removing the scum. 


Lond. 
Take of Lh is 
Red rose petals, dried, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints ; 
Clarified honey, five pounds. 
Macerate the petals in the water for six hours; then add 
the honey to the filtered liquor, and boil down to a pro- 
per consistence in a water-bath. 


Tuis preparation is not unfrequently used in gargles for 
ulcerations and inflammation of the mouth and tonsils. 

The Dublin College, in making this and some similar pre- 
parations, used unclarified honey, with the idea, probably, 


that it may be equally well clarified in the course of the pre- __ 


paration itself. ‘This is no doubt true; but as we do not 
know what effect the clarification may have on the active 


substances added to the honey, we think that the use of cla- — 


_rified honey as directed by the London College is preferable. 


OxyYMEL sc1LL&. Lond. Dub. 

: Oxymel of Squills. 

Take of : 
Clarified honey, three pounds ; 
Vinegar of squills, two pints. 
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Boil them in a glass vessel, with a slow fire, to the thickness 

of a syrup, (the proper thickness, Lond. ) 

OxyMeE of squills is a useful aperient, detergent, and ex- 
# pectorant, and of great service in humoral asthmas, coughs, 
and other disorders where thick phlegm abounds. It is 
given in doses of two or three drachms, along with some aro- 
matic water, as that of cinnamon, to prevent the great nau- 
sea which it would otherwise be apt to excite. In large 
doses it proves emetic. 


OxyMEL #rRuGINIs. Dub. 
Oxymel of Verdegris. 
LINIMENTUM ERUGINIS. Lond. 

7 Liniment of Verdegris. 

| Take of 
| Prepared verdegris, one ounce; 

Vinegar, seven ounces, by measure ; 

Clarified honey, fourteen ounces, by weight. 
| Dissolve the verdegris, in the vinegar, and strain it through. 
linen; then add the honey, and boil the whole to a proper 
thickness. _ 


|  Turs is the old Mel Xgyptiacum, and is a very useful 
| stimulant and gentle escharotic. When properly diluted 
| with water, this preparation has been recommended in ve- 
nereal ulcerations of the mouth and tonsils. Externally it 
| is applied, mixed with any digestive ointment, to destroy 
| fungous flesh, and to excite unhealthy ulcers. It is a do- 
| mestic remedy against suppurated chilblains. 








Cuap. XXIX. 


EMULSIONS anp MIXTURES. 


In this chapter we comprehend‘those compositions in 
which oils, and other substances, insoluble in water, are 
mixed with, and suspended in watery fluids, by means of 
viscid substances, such as mucilage and syrups. 
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MIstuRA AMYGDALARUM. Lond. 
Almond Mizture. 
Take of | 
Almond confection, two ounces ; 
Distilled water, one pint. 
Triturate the confection with the water gr peuay added to 
it, until they mix; then strain. 


hive AMYGDALE. Duh, 
Almond Milk. 
Take of 
Sweet almonds, blanched, an ounce and a half; 
Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 
Water, two pints and a half. 
Triturate the almonds with the sugar, adding the water by 
degrees, and strain. 


EMULSIO AMYGDALI COMMUNIS: Ed. 
Almond Emulsion. 

Take of 
Sweet almonds, one ounce; _ 

Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 
Water, two pounds and a half. 

Blanch the almonds by steeping them for a little in hot wa- 
ter, and peeling them; then beat them diligently with the 
sugar in a stone mortar, gradually pouring on the stints 
and strain the liquor. 


EMULSIO ACACIE ARABIC. Ld. 
Arabie Emulsion. 

Take of 
Mucilage of gum arabic, two ounces ; 

‘Altmoriels, one ounce; 
Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 
Water, two pounds and a half. 

Blanch the almonds, by steeping them in het water, and 
peeling them; then beat them diligently in a stone mortar, 
first with the sugar, and then with the mucilage, gradually 
adding the water afterwards; lastly, strain through linen. 


EMutsio araBica. Dub. 
Arabic Emulsion. 
Take of 
Gum arabic, in powder, two drachms ; 
Sweet almonds, blanched, 
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Refined sugar, each half a drachm ; 
Decoction of barley, one pint. 

Dissolve the gum in the warm decoction, and when it is al- 
most cold, pour it upon the almonds, previously well beaten 
with the sugar, and at the same time triturate them toge- 
ther so as to form an emulsion, and then filter. 


ALL these emulsions may be considered as possessing near- . 
ly the same qualities. When made without addition, they 
may truly be considered as a vegetable miik, as they consist 
of a biand oil mixed with water, by means of vegetable al- 


bumen, and like milk they separate by rest. On standing for 


_ some days, the oily matter rises to the top, like thick cream. 


By heat the same decomposition is immediately effected, and 
with the addition of a little acid, such as cream of tartar, 
the albuminous curd may be separated, and an elegant al- 
mond whey prepared. The addition of the sugar, gum 
arabic and barley in the compound emulsion renders them 
more viscid and demulcent. 

Great care should be taken that the almonds have not be- 
come rancid by keeping, which not only renders the emul- 
sion extremely unpleasant, a circumstance of great conse- 
quence in a medicine that requires to be taken in large quan- 
tities, but likewise gives it injurious qualities. 

The almonds are blanched by infusing them in boiling wa- 
ter, and peeling them. ‘The success of the preparation de- 
pends upon beating the almonds to a smooth pulp, and tritu- 
rating them with each portion of the watery fluid, so as to 
form an uniform mixture before another portion be added. 
The use of the almond confection directed by the London 
College is very convenient. 

These liquors are principally used fot diluting and correct- 
ing acrimonious humours; particularly in eae of urine and 
stranguries, arising either from a natural acrimony of the 
juices, or from the « operation of cantharides, and other irrita- 


ting medicines. In these cases, they are to be drunk fre- 


quently, to the quantity of half a pint or more at a time. 


EMursio CAMPHORE. Ed. 
Camphor Emulsion. 

‘Take of 

Camphor, one scruple; 

Sweet almonds, 

‘Refined sugar, cf each, halts an ounce; 

Water, a pound and a half. 
Beat the blanche almonds in a stone mortar, with the cam- 
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phor and sugar previously well rubbed together, gradually | 
adding the water, and then strain. 


Misrura CAMPHORE. Lond. 
Camphor Mixture. 

‘Take of 
Camphor, half a drachm ; 

Rectified spirit, ten minims ; 

Water, one pint. 

First triturate the canyon with the spirit, then with the wa- 
ter gradually poured upon it, and strain. 

Mistura caMpHoratTa. Dub. 
; Camphorated Mixture. 

Take of | | 
Camphor, one scruple ; 

Rectified spirit of wine, ten drops ; 

Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 

Water, one pint. : 

Rub the camphor first with the spirit of wine, then with the 
sugar; lastly, add the water, by degrees, during the tritu- 
ration, and strain the mixture through linen. 

NeirHerR of these mixtures are very permanent, as the 
camphor separates, and swims upon the surface in the course 
of a few days. Camphor is best suspended by triturating it 
with magnesia, or with genuine wheat starch : potatoe starch 
does not answer so well. (See page 219.) These mixtures 
are very convenient modes of exhibiting camphor, and may 
be given to the extent of a table spoonful every eres or 
four hours in typhoid fevers. 


Lac ammonraci. Dub. 
Emulsion of Gum Ammoniac. 
‘Take of 
Gum ammoniac, one drachm ; 
Pennyroyal water, eight ounces, by measure. 
Rub the gum resin with the pennyroyal water, gradually 
poured on, until the mixture acquire a milky appearance. 
It is then to be poured through linen. | 


Mistura ammonraci. Lond. 

i Mixture of Ammoniac. 
Take of ~ : 
Ammoniac, two drachms ; 


Water, half.a pint. 
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Triturate the ammoniac with the water, gradually added to 
it, until they are thoroughly mixed. 


Tue lac ammoniaci is employed for attenuating tough 
phlegm, and promoting expectoration in humoral asthmas, 
coughs, and obstructions of the viscera. It may be given 
to the quantity of two spoonfuls twice a-day. 


Lac ass#ramtipa. Dub. 
Limulsion of Assafeetida. 
Take of 
_ Assafoetida, one drachm ; 
Pennyroyal water, eight ounces, by measure. 
Triturate the assafcetida with the water, gradually added to 
it, until it form an emulsion. 


MIsTURA ASSAF@TIDE. Lond. , 
Mixture of Assafetida. 
Take of 
Assafoetida, two drachms ; 
Water, half a pint. 
Triturate the assafcetida with the water, gradually added to 
it, until they become thoroughly mixed. 


Tue assafcetida emulsion answers the same purposes as 
assafoetida in substance, and on some occasions is a more 
convenient, though very disagreeable mode of exhibiting it. 


Misrura euataci. Lond. 
: Guaiac Mixture. 

Take of . 

Guaiac gum resin, one drachm and a half; 
Refined sugar, two drachms ; 

Mucilage of gum arabic, two fluidrachms ; 
Cinnamon water, eight fluidounces. 

Triturate the guaiac with the sugar, then with the mucilage,. 
and during the trituration with these, gradually add the 
cinnamon water. | 
Gum Arabic has a chemical action upon guaiac, by 

which it readily forms an emulsion with water, so that in 

this mixture it is combined, and not merely suspended by 
the viscidity given by the mucilage and sugar. ‘This, there- 
fore, is not one of the best forms of exhibiting guaiac. 
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Mistura moscur. Lond. 
Musk Mixture. 
Take of - 
Musk, 
Gum arabic, powdered, 
Refined sugar, of each one drachm ; 
Rose eet six fluidounces. 

Rub the musk first with the sugar, then with the gum, and 
add the rose water by degrees. , 
Un ess the musk be very thoroughly triturated with the — 

sugar and gum before the addition of the water, it is said to 

separate soon. An ounce, or an ounce and a half, may be 
taken for a dose. | 


Potio CARBONATIS CALCIs. Ld. 
Potion of Carbonate of Lime. 

Take of ? 

Prepared carbonate of lime, one ounce; 
Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 

Mucilage of gum arabic, two ounces. 
Triturate ‘together, and then gradually add, of 

Water, two pounds and a half; 

Spirit of cinnamon, two ounces. 


Mistura crete. ond. Dub. 
Mixture of Chalk. 
Take of 

Prepared chalk, half an ounce ; 

Refined sugar, dik ee drachms ; 

Gum arabic, powdered, one ounce (half an ounce, ae, Ne 

Water, one pint. 

Mix them by trituration. 

Tus is'a very good form of exhibiting chalk, and is an 
useful remedy i in diseases arising from, or ‘accompanied with, 
acidity in the prime vie. Itis frequently employed in diar- 
rhoea PF oceeding from that cause. The mucilage not only 
serves to keep the chalk suspended, but also improves its 
wee. Of this medicine a pound or more may be taken 
in the course of a day. 


Misrura cornu usti. Lond. DEcocruM cORNU CERVINI. 
Dub. 
Mizture of Burnt Horn ; Decoction of Hartshorn. 
Take of 


Burnt and prepared hartshorn, two ounces 3 
5 
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Gum arabic, in powder, one ounce eon drachms, Dub.) ; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil, constantly stirring, down to two oe and strain. 


PrepareED hartshorn is phosphate of lime in a minute state 
of mechanical division. , By boiling in a mucilaginous liquid, 
t is diffused and imperfectly suspended, but not a particle 
of it is dissolved. ‘This is therefore an injudicious prepara- 
ion; for phosphate of lime would be much more easily and 
ffectually suspended by triturating it with a larger propor- 
ion of gum arabic, and adding the water gradually. But 
we believe that this preparation has no other action than that 
of a weak mucilage. 


MistTuRA FERRI composiTa. Lond. 
Compound Mixture of Iron. 

Take of 

Myrrh in powder, one drachm ; 
Subcarbonate of potass, twenty-five grains ; 
Rose water, seven fluidounces and a half; 
Sulphate of iron in powder, one scruple ; 
Spirit of nutmeg, half a fluidounce ; : 

Refined sugar, a drachm. 

Triturate the myrrh with the subcarbonate of potass and the 
sugar; and during the trituration, add first the rose water 
and spirit of nutmeg, and lastly the sulphate of iron. Im- 
mediately put the mixture into a proper glass bottle, and 
keep it well corked. 


Tus is Griffith’s celebrated tonic myrrh mixture. | The 
myrrh should be well dried and powdered in cold weather. In 
this mixture, it is rendered more soluble, by forming a kind 
of soap with the alkali; a saponaceous emulsion is next form- 
ed, by the addition of the water, which is decomposed on the 
addition of the sulphate of iron. The alkali combines with 
the sulphuric acid, while the myrrh and black oxide of 
iron remain suspended ' in the mixture. It must be carefully 
preserved from the action of the air, which gradually con- 
verts the black oxide of iron into the red, and decomposes 
Ls whole mixture. : 


ENEMA CATHARTICUM. Dub. 
| - Purging Clyster. 
Take of 
| Manna, one ounce. 
Dissolve in ten ounces, by measure, of 
Compound decoction of chamomile; then add of 


a6 
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Olive oil, one ounce; 
Sulphate of magnesia, half an ounce. 
Mix them. 
ENEMA FatTipuM. Dub. 
Fetid Clyster, 
Is made by adding to the former two drachms of the tincture 
of assafocetida. , 


THEsE are very useful extemporaneous preparations, and 
answer perfectly the purposes for which they are intended. 





ACETICA. 


Cuar. XXX.—MEDICATED VINEGARS. 


Inrusions of vegetable substances in dilute acetic acid are 
commonly called Medicated Vinegars. The action of the 
acid in this case may be considered as twofold. ; 

1. It acts simply as water, in consequence of the great 
quantity of water which enters into its composition, and ge- 
nerally extracts every thing which water is capable of ex 
tracting. 

2. It exerts its own peculiar action as an acid. In conse- 
quence of this it sometimes increases the solvent power of its 
watery portion, or dissolves substances which water alone is 
incapable of dissolving: In a few instances only it-impedes 
‘the solution of substances which water alone would dissolve, 

As vinegar, in itself sufficiently perishable, has its tenden- 
cy to decomposition commonly increased, by the solution 
of any vegetable matter in it, it should never be used as a 
menstruum, unless where it promotes the solution of the sol- 
vend, as in extracting the acrid principle of squills, colchi- 
cum, &c., and in dissolving the volatile, and especially the 
empyreumatic oils, or where it coincides with the virtues of 
the solvend ; but the dilute pyrolignic acid, which is now 
universally used, is not liable to the same objection. 
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ACIDUM ACETICUM AROMATICUM. Ed. 
Aromatic Acetic Acid. 

ake of 
|. Rosemary tops, dried, 
Sage leaves, dried, each one ounce; 
Lavender flowers, dried, half an ounce ; 
Cloves, bruised, half a drachm ; 
Weak acetic acid, two pounds. 
acerate for seven days, express the liquor, and filter it 
through paper. | 
Tuts is given as an improved preparation of the Vinaigre 
Hes quatre voleurs, which was supposed to be a certain pro- 
phylactic against the contagion of plague and similar dis- 
pases. It is in fact a pleasant solution of essential oils in 
yinegar, which will have more effect in correcting bad smells, 
han in preventing fever. 


ACIDUM ACETICUM SCILLITICUM. Ed. 
Vinegar of Squills. 
Take of 
Dried squills, one ounce; 
Weak acetic acid, fifteen ounces ; 
Stronger alcohol, an ounce and a half. 
acerate the squills in the acetic acid for seven days; then 
press out the liquor, to which add the alcohol; and when. 
the faeces have subsided, pour off the clear liquor. 


ACETUM SCILLE. Lond. | 
te Vinegar of Squills. 

take of 

| Squills, recently dried, one pound ; 

| Dilute acetic acid, six pints ; 

| Proof-spirit, half a pint. 

Macerate the squills with the vinegar in a covered glass ves- 
| sel, with a gentle heat, for twenty-four hours; then express 
| the liquor, and set it aside until the feeces subside. Last- 
ly, to the decanted liquor, add the spirit. 


: Dub. 
ake of | 

| Squills, recently dried, half a pound ; 

Vinegar, three pints ; 

Proof-spirit, four ounces. 

acerate the squills in the vinegar for four days, in a glass 

vessel, frequently agitating it; then express the acid; to 
3c 2 
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which, poured from the faces after they have subsided, 
add the spirit. 


VineEGaR of squills is a medicine a great antiquity. Itis 
a very powerful stimulant; and hence it is frequently used, 
with great success, as a diuretic and expectorant. The dose 
of this medicine is from half a drachm to a drachm or two; 
where crudities abound in the first passages, it may be given 
- at first in a larger dose, to evacuate hicuh by vomiting. . I¢ 


is most conveniently exhibited along with cinnamon, or other | 


aromatic water, which prevents the nausea it would other- 
wise, even in small doses, be apt to occasion. 


AcETUM cotcHici. Lond.- 
Vinegar of Meadow Saffron. 
Take of 
Fresh root of meadow saffron, sliced, one ounce ; 
Dilute acetic acid, one pint ; 
Proof-spirit, one fluidounce. 
Macerate the root with the acid, in a corked glass bottle, 


for three days; then express the liquor, and set it at rest 
that the faeces may subside; lastly, add the spirit to the 


defzecated liquor. 


Turis was formerly considered to be powerfully diuretic. 
It is now given as an anodyne in gout and neuralgia, as. the _ 


other preparations of colchicum. 


ACIDUM ACETICUM CAMPHORATUM. Dub. 
Camphorated Acetic Acid. 
Take of 
Acetic acid, six ounces by measure ; , 
Camphor, half an ounce ; 
Rectified spirit, a sufficient quantity. 


Reduce the camphor to powder, by means of the spirit ; bitin 


add the acid and dissolve. 


ACIDUM ACETICUM CAMPHORATUM. Ed. 
Camphorated Acetic Acid. 
Take of 
Strong acetic acid, six ounces; 
Camphor, half an ounce. 


Triturate the camphor with a little alcohol ; add it to the acid © 


and dissolve. 


Tue alcohol in this preparation is used merely to facilitate | 
the reduction of the camphor to powder, and a few drops — 
will suffice ; strong acetic acid is capable of dissolving even | 


ee 
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larger proportion of camphor than i As directed in the above 
ormula. 

This solution is a powerful analeptic remedy. — Its vapour, 
nuffed up the nostrils, which is the only method of using it, 
is one of the most pungent stimuli we possess. It is so ex- 
remely volatile and corrosive, that it is difficult to preserve, 
xcept in glass phials, with ground glass stoppers, or in small 
gold boxes, such as are used for Henry’s aromatic spirit of 
vinegar, for which it is in fact an officinal substitute. - 


Cuap. XXX1I.—TINCTURES. 


Lond. Ed. Dub. 
"Tinctures ought to be made in shut glass vessels, and often 
_shaked during the preparation. 


Tue term Tincture has often been employed in a very 

vague sense. It is now commonly applied to solutions, made 
by infusion or digestion, in alcohol, or diluted aleohol. But 
itis also extended to solutions in ether; « ethereal share, and 
‘spirit of ammonia. 
_ Even when a distilled spirit is the menstruum, it appears 
to me, that the prepar ation 1s to be considered as a tincture,~ 
unless it be again separated from the insoluble parts of the 
solvend by distillation, and therefore the spiritus lavandule 
compositus is strictly a tincture; whereas, whenever distilla- 
tion is entployed to effect the union, it is no longer a tincture, 
but a distilled spirit, and therefore the tinctura ghee oe: 
anmoniata is properly a distilled spirit. 

Alcohol is capable of dissolving resins, gum-resins, extrac- 
tive, tannin, sugar, volatile Gilet & soaps, camphor, adipocere, 
colouring matters, acids, alkalies, both simple and organic, 
and some compound salts. Many of these, as the gum-re- 
sins, soaps, extractive, tannin, sugar, and saline substances, 
are also soluble in water, while water is capable of dissolving 
substances, such as gum, gelatin, and most of the compound 
salts, which are insoluble in alcohol. The insolubility of 
wee substances, however, in the different menstrua, is not 
absolute, but merely relative; fora certain proportion of alco- 
hol may be added to a solution of gum in water without de- 
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composing it; and a solution of resin in alcohol will bear a 
certain admixture of water without becoming turbid. There- 
fore diluted alcohol, which is a mixture of dice two menstrua, 
sometimes extracts the virtues of heterogeneous compounds 
more completely than either of them separately, and is com- 
monly employed unless when the solution requires rectified, 
spirit to render it perfect. 

Alcohol is used as a menstruum, | 

1. When the solvend is not soluble, or is only sparing- 
ly soluble in water. 

2. When a watery solution of the solvend is extremely 
perishable. 

3. When the use of alcohol is indicated as well as that 
of the solvend. 

In making alcoholic tinctures, we must observe that the 
virtues of recent vegetable matters are less perfectly extracted 
by spiritous menstrua than when previously carefully dried. 
As we cannot assist the solution by means of much heat, we 
must facilitate it by the mechanical division of the solvend. A 
coarse powder often answers best, as, when too minute, it is 
apt to settle and agelutinate. To prevent loss, the solution 
is commonly made in a close vessel, but the heat applied 
must be very gentle, lest it be broken by the expansion of 
vapour. ‘The Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges order diges- 
tion between 90° and 100; the London employ maceration 
from 60° to 90°. The length of time during which the ma- 
ceration is to be continued is generally seven days by the 
Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges, and fourteen by the Lon- 
don. 

The action of tinctures on the living system is always com- 
pounded of the action of the menstruum, and of the matters 
dissolved in it. Now, these actions may either coincide 
with, or oppose each other; and as alcohol is at all times a 
powerful agent, it is evident that no substance should be ex- 
hibited in the form of a tincture, whose action is different 
from that of alcohol, unless it be capable of operating in so 
small a dose that the quantity of alcohol taken along with it 
is inconsiderable. 

Tinctures are not liable to spoil, but they must neverthe- 
less be kept in well-closed phials, especially when they con- 
tain active ingredients, to prevent the evaporation of the 
menstruum. 

They generally operate in doses so small, that they. are 
rarely exhibited by themselves, but commonly. combined with 
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some vehicle which ought not to decompose the tincture, or 
at least not separate any thing from it in a palpable form. - 


TINCTURA ACACIA CATECHU. Ed. 
Tincture of Catechu. 







Take of 

Extract of catechu, three ounces ; 

Cinnamon bruised, two ounces; 

Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Tincrura catecuu. Lond. Dub. 
ave Tincture of Catechu. 
Take of 
Extract of catechu, three ounces; 
Cinnamon, bruised, two ounces ; 
| -Proof-spirit, two pints. 
‘Digest for seven days ; (macerate for fourteen, Lond. ), and 
i alter, 


TuHE cinnamon covers the taste of the catechu, and coin- 
cides with its effect. 

This tincture is of service in all kinds of defluxions, ca- 
itarrhs, looseness, uterine fluxes, and other disorders, where 
astringent medicines are indicated. Two or three tea-spoon- 
fuls may be taken every now and then in red wine, or any 
lother vehicle. ¢ 


TINcTURA ALoEs socororine. Ed. 
Tincture of Socotorine Aloes. 
‘Take of 
| Socotorine aloes, in powder, half an ounce ; 
_ Extract of liquorice, an ounce and a half; 
_ Stronger alcohol, four ounces ; 
_ Water, one pound, 
Digest for s seven days, and pour off the SeRUSAEe tincture. 
Tinctura ators. Dub. 
| Tincture of Aloes. 
‘Take ag 
Socotorine aloes, powdered, half an ounce; 
Extract of liquorice, dissolved in eight ounces of boiling 
water, an ounce and a half; 
Proof-spirit, eight ounces by measure. 
Digest for seven days, then strain. 
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Lond. 
Take of | 
Extract of spiked aloes, in powder, half an ounce ; 
Extract of liquorice, one ounce and a half; 
Water, a pint ; | 
Rectified spirit, four fluidounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days, then strain. 


Tus is one of the simplest of the aloétic tinctures, and is 
one of the best formule for the exhibition of that useful drug — 
in a fluid form. ‘The London and Edinburgh Colleges em- | 
ploy an alcohol weaker than proof spirit, to render it less — 
stimulant. ‘The liquorice is added to cover the taste of the 
aloes, and to assist in suspending it in the fluid. About an 
ounce may be taken for a dose. 


TINCTURA ALOES ET MYRRH. Ld. 
Tincture of Aloes and Myrrh. | 
Take of 
Myrrh, in powder, two ounces ; 
Stronger alcohol, one pound and a half; 
Water, half a pound. 
Mix the aleahol with the water, then add “He myrrh; digest 
for four days; and, lastly, add 
Socotorine aloes, 1 in powder, one ounce and a half; 
Saffron, cut in pleces, one ounce. 
Digest again for three days, and pour off the tincture from 
the sediment. 









TincTuRA ALOES composiTa. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Aloes. 
‘Take of 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, 
Saffron, of each three ounces ; 
Tincture of myrrh, two pints. 
Digest for seven days (macerate for a for inight Lond.), and 
strain. 





THIS is supposed to be an improvement on the Lliair pro- 
prietatis of Paracelsus. ‘The two formule differ considerably 
in strength; the latter contains one part of aloes to eight of 
the menstruum, which is stronger than proof spirit ; the for- 
mer one to sixteen, while the. preceding simple tincture in 
weak spirit contains but one to thirty-two. In prescription 
these proportions must be attended to. The myrrh and 
saffron may add to its sinmpl ates pare ties. 
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TINCTURA AMOMI REPENTIS. Ed. 
Tincture of Cardamom. 
Take of 7 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, four ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Tincrura carpAMomiI. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Cardamom. 

Take of 

Lesser cardamom seeds, (husked and bruised, Dud. ), 

(bruised, Lond. ), three ounces ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Digest for seven days (macerate for fourteen days, Lane VE 

and strain. 


Tincture of Cardamoms has been in use for a consider- 
able time. It isa pleasant warm cordial; and may be taken, 
along with any proper vehicle, in doses of from a drachm to 
a spoonful or two. 


TINCTURA CARDAMOMI CoMpoOSITA. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Cardamom. 

Take of _ 

Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, 

Cochineal, in powder, 

Caraway seeds, each, powdered, two drachms; 
— Cinnamon, bruised, hale an ounce ; 
Proof spirit, two pints. 
Digest for fourteen days, and strain. 







: Lond. 

‘Take of | 

| Cardamom seeds, 

Caraway seeds, 

Cochineal, of each, powdered, two drachms ; 
Cinnamon-bark, bruised, half an ounce; 

Raisins, stoned, four ounces ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 

acerate for fourteen days, and strain. 

Tuis tincture is an agreeable aromatic, somewhat less sti- 
ulant than the compound tincture of cinnamon, which, be- 
sides a large proportion of aromatics, contains also long 
epper. That of the London College is sweetened ; that of 
he Dublin not, which sometimes leads patients who pass 
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from the one kingdom to the other to suspect that the medi- 
cine is not rightly prepared. 


TINCTURA ARISTOLOCHIE SERPENTARIA. Led. 
Tincture of Snake- Root. 
‘Take of 
Virginian snake-root, bruised, two ounces ; 
Cochineal, in powder, one drachm; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. , 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TINCTURA SERPENTARIZ. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Snake-Root. 
Take of 

Virginian snake-root, sliced and bruised, three ounces ; 3 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Digest for seven days (macerate for fourteen, Lond.), and } 
strain. 

Tuts tincture, which contains the if virtues of the root, 
may be taken to the quantity of a spoonful or more every five 
or six hours; and to this extent it often operates as an use- 
ful diaphoretic. ‘The Edinburgh tincture is coloured Py { 
cochineal, the other not. ou 


TincrurRA AuRANTII. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Orange-peel. 

Take of ; | 

Fresh orange-peel, three ounces ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. | 
Digest for three days (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. ), | 

and strain. : 

Tuis tincture is an agreeable bitter, flavoured at ale same 
time with the essential oil of the orange-peel. 


TINCTURA BENZOINI coMPosiTa. Ed. 
Compound Tincture of Benzoin. 

Take of 

Benzcin, in powder, three ounces ; 

Balsam of Tolu, two ounces; 

Socotorine aloes, in powder, half an ounce ; 

Stronger alcohol, two pounds. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


. 
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TINCTURA BENZOES CoMPOSITA. Dub. 
TINCTURA BENZOINI compositTa. Lond. 
Compound Tincture of Benzoin. | 
Take of 
Benzoin, three ounces ; 
Purified storax, two ounces ; 
Balsam of Tolu, one ounce ; 
Socotorine aloes, half an ounce ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. ), 
and filter. | 


THESE preparations may be considered as simplifications 
of some very complicated compositions, which were cele- 
brated under different names; such as Baume de Comman- 
deur, Wade’s balsam, Friars balsam, Jesuits drops, &c. 
These, in general, consisted of a confused farago of discor- 
dant substances. 


TINCTURA BONPLANDLE TRIFOLIATEH. Ed. 
TINCTURA ANGUSTURE. Dub. 
Tincture of Angustura. . 

Take of 

Angustura bark, in coarse powder, two ounces ; 

Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 

Aneustura bark readily gives out its active principles to 
alcohol ; hence the tincture is a convenient and useful prepa- 
ration. 







TINCTURA CAMPHORE. Ed. 
| | Tincture of Camphor. 
Take of 
_ Camphor, one ounce ; 

Stronger alcohol, one pound. 

ix them together, that the camphor may be dissolved. 


It may also be made with a double, or ae proportion of 
camphor. 


SPIRITUS CAMPHORE. Lond. 
Spirit of Camphor. 

Cake of } 

Camphor, four ounces ; 

Rectified spirit, two pints. 

Mix so as to dissolve the camphor. 
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SPIRITUS CAMPHORATUS. Dub. 
Camphorated Spirit. 
Take of | 
Camphor, one ounce; 
Rectified spirit of wine, eight ounces, by measure. 
Mix so as to dissolve the camphor. ( 


THESE solutions of camphor are only coil ed for exter- 
nal uses, against rheumatic pains, paralytic numbnesses, 
chronic Cfeiamoetie for discussing tumours, and prevent- 
ing gangrene, or restraining their progress. 


TINCTURA CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIA. Ed. 
Zincture of Cantharides. 
Take of 
Cantharides, bruised, one drachm ; 
Weaker alcohol, one pound. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TIncTURA CANTHARIDES. Dub. 
Tincture of Spanish Flies. 
Take of 
Bruised cantharides, two drachms ; 
Cochineal, powdered, half a drachm ; 
Proof-spirit, one pint and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Cantharides, bruised, three drachms; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 

Turis tincture contains the active principle of the canthari- 
des. ‘Their strength is different, being nearly as 96, 86 and 
%6. ‘That of the Dublin College i is coloured with een ine: 
the others not. It is applied exter nally as a stimulant and 
rubefacient, and is sometimes given internally, in doses of} 
from ten to twenty drops, as a diuretic, or as a stimulant 1 in 
gleets and gonorrheea. 


‘TINCTURA CROTONIS ELEUTHERIZ. Ld. 
TINCTURA CASCARILLE. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Cascarilla. 
Take of 
The bark of cascarilla, powdered, four ounces; 
Proof-spirit, two pints, (two pounds and a half, Ed.) 
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Digest for seven days, (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. pe 
and strain. 
Tue proportion of alcohol is here so large, as indeed it is 
in most of the tinctures of this kind, that it is merely to be 
considered as a concealed dram. 


Tincrura castorrr. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Castor. 
Take of 
Castor, powdered, two ounces ; Lee 
(Proof-spirit, Dub.) (rectified spirit, Lond. ), two pints. 
Digest (macerate, Lond.) for seven days, and strain. 


| Ed, 

Take of 

Castor in powder, an ounce and a half; 
Stronger alcohol, one pound. 

|Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 






Tue London College now agrees with that of Edinburgh, 
in ordering this tincture to be made with rectified spirit, but 
jit uses a larger proportion of castor. | : 
| The tincture of castor is recommended in most kinds of 
nervous complaints and hysteric disorders: in the latter, it 
isometimes does service, though many have complained of its 
[proving ineffectual. The Dublin College has two tinctures 
jof castor, which differ only in the one being made with Rus- 
sian, and the other with Canadian castor. ‘The dose is from 
twenty drops to forty, fifty, or more. 


Tincrura capsici. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Capsicum. 


| Capsicum pods, one ounce; 

_ Proof-spirit, two pints. — 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

 Turs is a very powerful acrid stimulant. It has been re- 
eommended in gangrenous sore throats. 


ie TINCTURA CINCHONE LANCIFOLIZ. Ed. 
| Tincture of Cinchona. 

Take of : 

_ Cinchona bark, in powder, four ounces; 

_ Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 
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TincturRa cINCHON#. Dub. 
Tincture of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Cinchona bark, in coarse powder, four ounces ; 
Diluted alcohol, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TINCTURA CINCHONE. Lond. 
Tincture of Cinchona. 
Take of : 
Lance-leaved cinchona bark, in powder, seven ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

Tuis tincture is certainly impregnated with the virtues of 
cinchona, but not to such a degree that it can be given in 
sufficient doses to produce the specific effects of cinchona, 
without exhibiting more alcohol than what is proper to be 
given as a medicine. ‘That of the London ei ae is the 
best, as containing most bark. 


TINCTURA CINCHONZ compPosiTs. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Compound Tincture of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, powdered, two ounces ; 
Orange-peel, dried, (one ounce and a half, Lond. ), ses 
an ounce, Dub. ) ; 
Virginian snake-root, bruised, three drachms; ; 
Saffron, one drachm ; 
Cochineal, powdered, two scruples ; 
Proof-spirit, (twenty fluidounces, Lond. Dub. ), ‘twenty 
ounces, Ed. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper, Ed. Dub. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter, Zond. 


Tus is said to be the same with the celebrated Huxham’s 
Tincture of Bark. " 

Asa corroborant and stomachic, it is given in doses of two | 
or three drachms ; but when employed for the cure of inter-, 
mittents, it must be taken to a greater extent. 


TINCTURA LAURI CINNAMOMI. Ld. 
Tincture of Cinnamon. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, bruised, three ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 
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Tincrura cinNAMoMI. Lond. Dub. 
| Tincture of Cinnamon. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, bruised, three ounces, Lond. (three ounces and 
a half, Dub.) 3 i 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. ), 
and strain. 


Tue tincture of cinnamon possesses the astringent virtues 
yf the cinnamon, as well as its aromatic cordial ones ; and in 
his respect it differs from the spirit prepared by distillation. 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMI CompPosiTa. Ed. 
Compound Tincture of Cinnamon. 
Take of 
Cinnamon bark, bruised, 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, each one ounce ; 
Long pepper, in powder, two drachms ; 
‘Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. - 
Jigest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Lond. Dub. 


Take of 


_ Cinnamon, bruised, six drachms; 


Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, three drachms; 
Long pepper, in powder, i 
Ginger, sliced, of each two drachms ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Mix and digest for seven days (macerate for fourteen, Lond. ve 
| then strain. | 


| In their formula the Dublin and London Colleges have 
| smaller quantity of cardamom seeds, and substitute for 
| a proportion of ginger. ‘This makes no alteration in 
he virtues of the preparation, which is a very warm aroma- 
ic. A tea-spoonful or two may be taken in wine, or any 
ther convenient vehicle, in languor, weakness of the sto- 
Lach, flatulencies, and other similar complaints ; and in these 
bses it is often employed with advantage. 










Linctura coLoMB#. Ed. Tinctura cotumBo. Dub. 
| Tincture of Columba. 

Sake of 

§ Columba root, powdered, two ounces; 

i Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 

Higest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


: 
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TincruRa CALUMBE. Lond. 
Tincture of Colomba. 

Take of 
Colomba root, sliced, two ounces and a half; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. : 

Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. | 
Tuis is a very good stomachic tincture, which may be — 

used when the stomach will not bear the colomba in powder. — 


TINCTURA CONII MACULATI. Ed. 
Tincture of Hemlock. 
Take of 
Hemlock leaves, dried, two ounces ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an ounce; 
Weaker alcchol, sixteen ounces. 


Digest for seven days, and filter though paper. 


Tuts is now first introduced as another’anodyne tincture. 
There is some advantage in having a variety of them, as the 
idiosyncrasies in respect to them are often very’ singular. 
We have no experience of its powers. 






‘TINCTURA CONVOLVULI JALAPE. Ld. 
Tincture of Jalap. . 
Take of 
Jalap, in powder, three ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, fifteen ounces. | | 
Digest for seven days, and strain the tincture through paper. 


Tincrura gaLtapm. Lond. 
Tincture of Jalap. 
Take of 
Jalap, in powder, eight ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Dub. 
Take of | 
Jalap, in coarse powder, five ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 
RecTIFIED spirit was formerly ordered for the prepara- 
tion of this tincture ; but proof-spirit is a preferable men- 
struum, as it dissolves the active constituents of the jalap, 
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equally well, and, is less stimulating. ‘The Dublin is the 
weakest, and the London the strongest of the three tinctures. 


Tincrura croci sativi. Ld. ‘Tinerura croc. Dub, 
| Tincture of Saffron. 
‘Take of | 
Saffron, cut in shreds, one ounce ; 
Diluted alcohol, fifteen ounces (one pint, Dub. ) 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


‘Tig proof-spirit 1 is a very proper menstruum for extracting 
the medical virtues of the saffron, and affords a convenient 
mode of exhibiting that drug. 


TINCTURA DIGITALIS PURPURER. Ed. 
Tincture of Foxglove. 
Take of 
The dried leaves of foxglove, one ounce ; 
Weaker alcohol, eight ounces... > 
Digest for seven es and strain through paper. 


Tincrura DiciTauis. Dub. 
Tincture of Foxglove. 
Take of ‘ 
The leaves of foxglove, (rejecting the larger ones,) dried, 
and in coarse powder, two ounces; 
Proof-spirit, one pint. _ 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


| , Lond. 
Take of | : 

| Leaves of foxglove, dried, four ounces ; 
_ Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. ., 


Tuis tincture is a very powerful medicine, and contains | 
the virtues of the foxglove ina very manageable form. It 
has been chiefly used to diminish the force of the circulation 
of the blood in hemoptysis, and often with remarkable suc- 
cess. It has beenalso said to cure incipient phthisis pulmo- 
nalis; but subsequent experience has not confirmed. the first 
reports. It is also frequently given as a diuretic in dropsiesi. 
‘Like every other form in which foxglove is given, it, should 
be administered in very small doses at first, such as from 
ten to twenty drops, and cautiously increased. 


3D 
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TINCTURA FERULE ASSE FHTIDE. Ed. 
Tincture of Assafeetida. 
Take of Mou 
Assafcetida, four ounces; 
Stronger alcohol, two pounds and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TINCTURA ASSAFETIDE. Lond. 
Tincture of Assafeetida. 
‘Take of 
Assafoetida, four ounces ; 
Rectified spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for a fortnight, and filter. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Assafoetida, four ounces; 
Rectified spirit of wine, two pints; 
Water, eight ounces by measure. 
Add the spirit to the assafoetida, triturated seat the water, 
and digest for seven days; then strain. 


Tuts Upelure possesses the virtues of the assafcetida, and 
may be given in doses of from ten drops to fifty or sixty. 


TincTuRa GALBANI. Dub. 
Tincture of Galbanum. 
Take of 
Galbanum, cut into small pieces, two ounces ; . 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest with a gentle heat for seven days, and strain. 


Tuis tincture, though not so powerful, is less nauseous 
than that of euetielal and therefore in some cases. may. be 


preferable. 


TINCTURA GALLARUM. Dub. Ed. 
Tincture of Galls. 
Take of 
Galls, in powder, four ounces, (two ounces, Ed. yb 
Proof-spirit, two pints, (sixteen ounces, Zd. ) 
Mix ; digest for seven days, and filter. 


Tuis tincture was for the first time introduced into prac 
tice by the Dublin College, and is a very powerful astrin- 
gent. 


J 
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TINCTURA GENTIANR ComPosiTa. Ed. 
Compound Tincture of Gentian. 

Take of | 
Gentian root, sliced and bruised, two ounces ; 
Seville orange peel, dried and bruised, one ounce ; 
Canella alba, bruised, half an ounce ; 
Cochineal, in powder, half a drachm ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 

Macerate for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Gentian root, sliced and bruised, two ounces ; 
Dried rind of Seville oranges, one ounce ; : 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, half an ounce: 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Gentian root, sliced, two ounces ; 
Orange-peel dried, one ounce; 
_ Cardamom seeds bruised, half an ounce : 
_. Proof-spirit, two pints. 
~Macerate for fourteen days, with a gentle heat, and strain, 


_ THEsE are very elegant spiritous bitters. The first is co- 
loured red, the other two not. 


‘ee TINCTURA GUAIACI OFFICINALIS. Ed. 

| Tincture of Guaiac. 

Take of 

_ Guaiac resin, in powder, six ounces; 
Stronger alcohol, two pounds and a half. 

Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 







Tinctura Guaract. Dub. 


Tincture of Guaiac. 


Take of 

Guaiac, four ounces; 

Rectified spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


Lond. 

Take of | 

| Guaiac gum resin, in powder, half a pound ; 
3 D2 
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Rectified spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

Wuar is called gum guaiac is in fact a resin, and perfect- 
ly soluble in alcohol. \ This solution is a powerful stimulating 
sudorific, and may be given in doses of about half an ounce, 
in rheumatic and arthritic cases. It was once supposed to be 
a specific against the gout. i 


TINCTURA HELLEBORI NIGRI. Dub. 
Tincture of Black Hellebore. 
Take of 
Black hellebore root, in coarse powder, four ounces : 
Cochineal, powdered, two scruples ; - 
Proof-spirit of wme, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


Ed. 
Take of 
Black hellebore root, bruised, two ounces ; 
Cochineal, in powder, fifteen grains ; 
Weaker alcohol, fifteen ounces. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Black hellebore root, sliced, four ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Tuus is perhaps the best preparation of hellebore, when 
designed for an alterative. It has been found particularly 
serviceable in uterine obstructions. In sanguine constitu- 
tions, where chalybeates are hurtful, it has been said that it 
seldom fails of exciting the menstrual evacuation, and re- 
moving the bad effects of its suppression. A tea spoon- 
ful of the tincture may be taken twice a-day in warm water, 
or any other convenient vehicle. 


TincTruRA HUMULI LuPULI. Ld. 
Tincrura HUMULI. Lond. 
Tincture of Hops. 
Take of 
Hops, five ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints, (two pounds and a half, Ed. ) 
Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Ed. ), and filter.. 
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Opium in every form disagrees so much with some peo- 
ple, as to render its exhibition to them improper. In these 
cases, we must have recourse to other narcotics, and of these 
the hop is one of the safest and most agreeable. Its com- 
parative strength is not yet well ascer tained, nor even the best 
form of exhibiting it. 

In their natural form hops are so extremely light and 
| bulky, as to absorb and retain a great deal of the spirit em- 
| ployed to extract a tincture from it, even when subjected to 
| much compression. But when it is thoroughly dried, it may 
| be rubbed between the hands to a sufficiently fine powder, 
| from which the tincture may be prepared without much loss. 


TINCTURA HYOSCIAMI NIGRI. Ld. 
: : Tincture of Henbane. 

| Take of ; 

| The leaves of henbane, dried, one ounce ; 
Weaker alcohol, eight ounces. 

| Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Tincrura HyosciamMi. Dud. 

Tincture of Lenbane. 

| Take of 

| Henbane leaves, dried, and in coarse powder, two ounces 
and a quarter ; 

| Proof-spirit, one pint. 

| Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


| Lond. 

Take of 

| Henbane leaves, dried, four ounces ; : 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 

| Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

| Tuis tincture, now come into very general use, is a valua- 

ble anodyne, and in many cases may be substituted with ad- 
vantage for the tincture of opium, especially where the lat- 
ter produces obstinate constipation, or, instead of its usual 
soporific and sedative effects, causes uneasiness, restlessness, 
and universal irritation. 

| An anonymous correspondent observes, that it is useful in © 
recent coughs, in doses to an adult of not less than thirty 
drops, with ten drops of laudanum, which is equal to thirty 

| drops of the latter. Tincture of henbane alone sometimes 

purges ; when this is an inconvenience, it is corrected by the 

| addition of a few drops of laudanum. 
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— Trycrura kino. Ed. 
Tincture of Kino. 
Take of . 
Kino in powder, two ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, a pound and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Kino, in powder, three ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, a pint and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Kino, in powder, three ounces ; 
Rectified spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Tus is a very astringent tincture, and will be found an 
excellent medicine in obstinate diarrhoeas, and in lienteria. 
Very different articles, I have already observed, are sold 
under the appellation of Kino, and with some of them the 
tincture turns out gelatinous. The London College now use 
rectified spirit as the menstruum. 


SPIRITUS LAVANDULE compositus. Ed. . 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. 

Take of 

Spirit of lavender, three pounds ; 

Spirit of rosemary, one pound ; 

Cinnamon bark, bruised, one ounce; 

Cloves, bruised, two drachms ; 

Nutmeg, bruised, half an ounce ; 

Red saunders wood, in shavings, three drachms. 
Macerate for seven days, and filter. 


_ SPIRITUS LAVANDULZ compositus. ond. Dub. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. 
Take of 

Spirit of lavender, three pints ; 

Spirit of rosemary, one pint ; 

Cinnamon bark, bruised, 

Nutmegs, beciacd: of exth half an ounce 3 

(Cloves, two firaehins Dub.) 

Red saunders wood, sliced, one ounce. 
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Digest for ten days, iinaicerate for fourteen days, Lond. ), and 
strain. 


TuEseE preparations do not differ ramtetially, They are 
grateful cordials, of which from ten to a hundred drops may 
be conveniently taken, dropt upon sugar. Although the 
spirit of lavender be the predominant ingredient, yet the 
| mode of preparation is that of a tincture, “and ‘the spirit ‘as 

_a menstruum dissolves astringent, colouring, and other sub- 
stances, which would not rise with it in distillation. 


Tinctura MoscHri. Dub. 
Tincture of Musk. 
Take of 
Musk, in powder, two drachms ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, one pint. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


REcTIFIED spirit is the most complete menstruum for 
| musk; but in this form it is often impossible to give a sufli- 
| cient quantity of the musk. . 

Tincrura Myrrum. Ed. 

Tincture of Myrrh. 

‘Take of 
| Myrrh, in powder, three ounces ; 
Stronger alcohol, twenty ounces ; 
| Water, ten ounces. 
_ Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


: Lond, 

| Take of 

|. Myrrh, bruised, four ounces ; 

_ Rectified spirit, three pints ; 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


Dub. 

Take of 

Myrrh, bruised, three ounces ; 

Proof-spirit of wine, a pint and a half; 

Rectified spirit of wine, half a pint. 
Digest for seven days and filter. _ 
j Iv is esteemed a great perfection in tincture of mytrh to 
j be perfectly transparent, which can only be attained by using 
| strong spirit and select myrrh. 
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Tincture of myrrh is recommended internally as'a cardiac, 
for removing obstructions, particularly those of the uterine 
vessels, and for resisting putrefaction. (The-dose:is from 
fifteen drops to forty or more. ‘The medicine may perhaps 
be given in these cases to advantage; though, with us, it is 
more commonly used externally, for cleansing foul ulcers, 
and promoting the exfoliation of carious bones. 


TincTURA OPI, sive THEBAICA; vulgo LaupANUM LIQUI- 
~ DUM... Ld. 
Tincture of Opium, or Thebaic Tincture, commonly called 
| Liquid Laudanum. 
Take of 
Opium, two ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds. 


Digest for seven days, and filter through. paper. 


? Dub. 
"Take of 
Hard purified opium, powdered, ten drachms ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, one pint. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


i Lond. 
Take of , 

Hard opium, powdered, two ounces and a half; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. | 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 

As these tinctures, on evaporation, furnish the same quan- 
ty of extract, they are believed to be of nearly equal strength ; 
but it is to be regretted that they are not so well adapted for 
keeping as could be wished: after some time a part of, the 
opium is gradually deposited from both, and consequenily 
the tinctures become weaker: the part which thus separates 
amounts sometimes, it is said, to near one-fourth of the quan- 
tity of opium at first dissolved. Mr Phillips found, that 
when alcohol of sp. gr. 0.930 was employed with select crude 
opium, the tincture acquired sp. gr. 0.952, and contained 26 
grains of opium per fluidounce; but when purified opium 
was used, the sp. gr. of the tincture was 0.958, and the quan- 
tity of opium in the fluidounce 36 grains ; of the crude opium 
one grain in 3.5 remained undissolved, and of the purified 
only one in twenty-five ; while in the tincture made with the 
former, one grain of opium was: contained in 18.3 minims, 
and in that with the latter in 13.3, so that from calculation 
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he strength of the tincture made with purified opium is’ to 
that made with crude opium as three to two nearly.“ But 
must here observe, that calculation cannot be altogether re- 
ies upon in this case, because although purified opium con- 
tains more soluble matter than crude opium,’ its narcotic 


owers may be diminished by the preparation it has under- 
one. 





JINCTURA OPli CAMPHORATA, vulgo Exixirn PaREGoRICUM 
ANGLORUM. tid. | 
Camphorated Tincture of Opium, or English Paregoric 


Elixir. 
Lake of 
Camphor, two scruples ; 
Benzoic acid, 
Opium, of each a drachm; 
_ Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 





-Trycroura opi campnorata, sive ELIxiR PAREGORICUM. 
| Dub. 
_ _ Camphorated Tincture of Opium. Paregoric Lhxir. 
Take of 
_ Camphor, two scruples ; 
_ Hard purified opium, in powder, 
° ° 
_ Benzoic acid, of each one drachm; : 
_ Essential oil of aniseed, one drachm ; 
_ Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 
TINCTURA CAMPHORE composita. Lond. 
| Compound Tincture of Camphor. 
Take of 
Camphor, two scruples ; 
Hard opium, in powder, 
Benzoic acid, of each one drachm ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


In this formula, the virtues of the opium and camphor are 
combined. ‘The benzoic acid and oil of aniseed were sup- 
xosed to be balsamic. The oil gives a peculiarity to that 
of the Dublin College, which is offensive to many. It was 
sriginally preseribed under the title of Elixir Asthmaticum, 
which it does not ill deserve. It contributes to allay the tick- 
ing which provokes frequent coughing; and at the same 
‘me it is supposed to open the breast, and give greater li- 
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berty of breathing. It is given to children against the chin- 
cough, &c. in doses of from five drops to twenty : to adults, 
from twenty to an hundred. Half an ounce, by. measure, 
contains about a grain of opium. 


TINCTURA QuassI# EXcELSE. Ed. ‘Tinctura guassi®. Dub 
Tincture of Quassia. 
Take of 
‘Shavings of quassia, one ounce; 
Proof-spirit, two pints, (two pounds and a half, Ed. ) 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


As the Dublin College first introduced into their Pharma- 
copeeia the most powerful of all astringent tinctures, in the 
present instance they also first directed a tincture to be pre- 
pared from the purest and most intense of all bitters, and in 
both instances they have been followed by Edinburgh. 


TINcTURA RHEI. Ed. 
| Tincture of Rhubarb. 
‘Take of : 
Russian rhubarb, sliced, three ounces; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, sliced, two ounces; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an ounce; 
Saffron, two drachms ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Dub. 
‘Take of | 

Rhubarb, cut into pieces, two ounces ; 

Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, 

Liquorice root, bruised, of each, half an ounce ; 

Saffron, two drachms ; 

Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 

Digest for seven days, and strain. 

TueE two first are simple tinctures of chabarb; with the fj 
addition of cardamoms only as a corrigent. The last is § 
also sweetened with liquorice, and corresponds with the 
following compound tincture of the London College. 2 
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‘TINCTURA RHEI COMPOSITA. Lond. 

“of Compound Tincture of Rhubarb. 
Cake of = - 
- Rhubarb, sliced, two ounces ; 3 
Liquorice root, bruised, half an ounce ; 
Ginger, sliced, 
Saffron, each two drachms; 
| Proof-spirit, one pint ; | 
Water, twelve fluidounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 




























TINCTURA RHEI ET aLors. Ed. 
Tincture of Rhubarb and Aloes. 

fake of ’ 3 ; 

| Russian rhubarb, sliced, ten drachms ; 

| Socotorine aloes, in powder, six drachms > 

| Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an ounce : 

| Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 

igest for seven days, and strain though paper. 


TINCTURA RHEI ET GENTIANE. » Ed. 
Tincture of Rhubarb with Gentian. 

fake of 

| Russian rhubarb, sliced, two ounces; 

Gentian root, sliced, half an ounce ; 

| Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 

Higest for seven days, and strain though paper. 

| Att the foregoing tinctures of rhubarb are designed as sto- 
jachics and corroborants, as well as purgatives; spiritous 
yuors extract freely those principles of the rhubarb in 
hich the two first qualities reside, and the aromatics and 
pntians considerably promote their efficacy. In weakness 
| the stomach, indigestion, laxity of the intestines, diar- 
sceas, Colic, and other similar complaints, these medicines 
fe frequently of great service. The tincture with the ad- 
tion of aloes is more efficacious as a purgative. 


INCTURA SAPONIS CAMPHORATA, Vulgo LINIMENTUM SAPo- 
NACEUM. Lid. 
amphorated Tincture of Soap, formerly Saponaceous Lini- 


ment, 
ke of 
j Hard soap, in shavings, four ounces ; 
§ Camphor, two ounces ; 
} Volatile oil of rosemary, half an ounce ; 
Stronger alcohol, two pounds. 
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Digest the soap in the alcohol for three days; then add to | 
the filtered liquor the camphor and the oil, shaking them } 
well together. | 


LINIMENTUM SAPONIS CoMPosITUM. Lond. 
Compound Soap Liniment. 
Take of . 
Hard soap, three ounces ; 
Camphor, one ounce ; 
Spirit of rosemary, one pint. 
Dissolve the camphor in the spirit; then add the soap, and jj 
macerate in a sand-bath until it be dissolved. | 


LinIMENTUM sAPoNIsS. Dud. 
Soap Liniment. 

Take of | 

Soap, three ounces ; 

Camphor, one ounce ; 

Spirit of rosemary, one pint. | 
Digest the soap in the spirit of rosemary until it be dissolved, § 

then add the camphor. | | 


TINCTURA SAPONIS ET OPII; vulgo LINIMENTUM ANODY- t) 

num. kd. 

Tincture of Soap with Opium, commonly called Anodyn 
Lniment. W) 

Take of 

Hard soap, shaved, four ounces ; 

Opium, one ounce ; 

Camphor, two ounces ; 

Volatile oil of rosemary, half an ounce ; 

Stronger alcohol, two pounds. | 
Digest the soap and opium in the alcohol for three days 5 
then add to the filtered liquor the camphor and oil, and 

shake them well. | 

TueEse tinctures are only used externally, and possess great f 
efficacy in removing local pains, when rubbed on the affected 
part. The London and Dublin Colleges have omitted the # 
anodyne liniment, probably as it may be easily prepared ex- f 
temporaneously, by mixing an equivalent proportion of lau-f 
danum with soap liniment. | 
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TINCTURA SCILLE MARITIME. Ed. 
Tincture of Squills. 
‘ake of 
Fresh dried squills, two ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, sixteen ounces. 
Jigest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


TINCTURA scILLA. Dub. 
Tincture of Squills. 
‘ake of 
Squills, fresh dried, four ounces ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Jigest for seven days; then set it aside, and when the feces — 
have subsided, pour off the pure liquor. 


Lond. 
‘ake of 
Squills, fresh dried, ae ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


THE active principle of squills is soluble in alcohol, and 
ne tincture is a useful remedy in doses of ten drops or more 
iree times a-day. 


TINCTURA SENNZ coMposiTa. Ed. 
Compound Tincture of Senna. 
‘ake of 
Senna leaves, two ounces ; 
Jalap root, bruised, one ounce ; 
Coriander seeds, figaase half an ounce ; 
Weaker alcohol, three eee and a-half. 
digest for seven days, and to the tincture, filtered through 
paper, add, 


Double refined sugar, four ounces. 


TINCTURA SENNE. Dub. 
: Tincture of Senna. 
Take of ; 
Senna leaves, one pound ; 
Caraway seeds, bruised, one ounce and a half; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, half an 
ounce ; 
Proof-spirit, one gallon. 
Jigest for fourteen days, and strain. 
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Lond. 
Take of 
Senna leaves, three ounces ; 
_ Caraway seeds, bruised, three drachms ; 
Cardamom seeds, bruised, one dr ichinte 
Raisins, stoned, four ounces , 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, with a gentle heat, and filter. 


THESE tinctures are useful carminatives and cathartics, 
especially to those who have accustomed themselves to the 
use of spiritous liquors; they often relieve flatulent com- 
plaints and colics, where the common cordials have little ef- 
fect; the dose.is from one to two ounces. — 






TINCTURA TOLUIFERI BALSAMI. Ld. 
Tincture of the Balsam of Tolu. 
Take of 
Balsam of Tolu, an ounce and a half; 
Stronger alcohol, one pound. 
Digest until the balsam be dissolved ; and strain the tincture 
through paper. 


TINCTURA BALSAMI TOLUTANI. Dub. 
Tincture of Balsam of Tolu. 

Take of 

Balsam of Tolu, one ounce ; 

Rectified spirit, one pint. 
Digest until the balsam be dissolved, and filter. 

Tus solution of balsam of Tolu possesses all the virtues of 
the balsam itself. It may be taken internally, with the several 
intentions for which that balsam is proper, to the quantity of 
a tea-spoonful or two, in any convenient vehicle. Mixed with 
simple syrup, it forms an elegant balsamic syrup. 


TINCTURA VALERIANE. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Valerian. 


Take of 
The root of wild valerian, in coarse powder, four ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Digest for seven days, (macerate for HR et Lond.) and 
strain. 


Tus tincture has a deep colour, and is strongly impreg- 
nated with the valerian ; though it has not been found to an- 
swer so well in the cure of hysteric disorders as the root in 
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substance, exhibited in the form of powder or bolus. The 
lose of the tincture is from half a spoonful to a spoonful or 
nore, two or three times a-day. | 


TINCTURA VERATRI ALBI. Ld. 
Tincture of White Hellebore. 
Take of © 
_ White hellebore root, bruised, four ounces; 
Diluted alcohol, sixteen ounces. 
Jigest for seven days, and filter the tincture through paper. 


Tuis tincture cannot fail to be a powerful and even a 
langerous remedy, since it contains the very active alkali 
feratria. It is sometimes used for assisting cathartics, &c. 
nd as an emetic in apoplectic and maniacal disorders. It 
aay likewise be so managed, as to prove a powerful altera- 
ive and deobstruent in cases where milder remedies have 
ttle effect. But a great deal of caution is requisite in its 
se; the dose at first ought to be only a few drops; if con- 
iderable, it proves violently emetic or cathartic. 


TINcTURA ZINGIBERIS. Lond. Dub. 

| Tincture of Ginger. 

‘ake of 

Ginger sliced, (in coarse powder, Dub.), two ounces; 
Rectified spirit, two pints. 

igest in a gentle heat for seven days, (macerate fourteen, 


Lond.) and strain. 















TINCTURA AMOMI ZINGIBERIS. Ed. 
| Tincture of Ginger. 
ake of ‘SL | 
Ginger, bruised, two ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half, 
igest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


THE tincture prepared with proof spirit is always muddy, 
t a clear tincture is got by using two pounds of recti- 
ed spirit, and half a pound of spirit 7° above proof. ‘The 
ondon College now order rectified spirit. | 
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Cuar. XXXII. 
TINCTURES wave win ETHERIAL SPIRITS. 


WE have classed these tinctures by themselves, hpeuthte 
they are more strongly characterised by the nature of the 
menstruum than of the substances dissolved in it. Indeed, 
the etherial spirits are used in these instances, not to dissolve 
substances which would resist the action of alcohol and water, 
but for the sake of their own direct action on the when 





TINCTURA ALOES ETHEREA. Ld. vr 
Etherial Tincture of Alves. r 

Take of ' 7 
Socotorine aloes, 
Myrrh, of each, in powder, one ounce and a half; — 
Saffron, sliced, one ounce; 
Sulphuric ether with alcohol, one pound. 

Digest the myrrh with the ether for i an then add the | 
saffron and aloes. ) 

Digest again for four days, and when the faeces have aut T 
ded, pour off the tincture. 


Tuis tincture agrees generally im its effects with the other 
tinctures of aloes, the only difference arising from the more 
penetrating and stimulating nature of the menstruum itself. 

/ETHER SULPHURICUS CUM ALCOHOLE AROMATICUS. Ba 
Aromatic Sulphuric Ether with Alcohol. © 
Take of ‘ ‘ 

Cinnamon peal bruised, | | | | 

Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, of each an ounce; 

Long pepper, in powder, two drachms ; : 

Sulphuric ether with alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and flies through paper. 


Turis is designed for persons whose sthinteitie are too weak 
to bear the following acid tincture: to the taste it is grate- 
fully aromatic, without any perceptible acidity. 


I 
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ACIDUM SULPHURICUM AROMATICUM. Ed. 
Aromatic Sulphuric Acid. 


Take of - 
Alcohol, two pounds ; 

_ Sulphuric acid, six ounces. 

Drop the acid gradually into the alcohol. Digest the mix- 


ture with a very gentle heat, in a close vessel, for three 
days, and then add, of , 

Cinnamon bark, bruised, one ounce and a half; 
Ginger root, bruised, one ounce. 
Digest again, in a close vessel, for six days, and then filter 

the tincture through paper placed in a glass funnel. 


ALTHOUGH the name given to this preparation by the col- 

leges does not sanction its arrangement with the etherial tine- 
tures, yet I have ventured to place it here, from the belief 
that the alcohol is completely or partially changed, by the 
digestion with the acid into an etherial spirit; and that the © 
principal difference between this and the preceding tincture 
consists in the presence of the acid, which, however, is not 
ito be considered as the menstruum by which the tincture is 
formed, but as an acid mixed with the etherial tincture. 
Medical use.—This is a valuable medicine in weakness and 
relaxation of the stomach, and decay of constitution, particu- 
larly in those cases which proceed from irregularities, which 
are accompanied with slow febrile symptoms, or which follow 
ithe suppression of intermittents. It frequently succeeds, af- 
er bitters and aromatics by themselves have availed nothing ; 
and indeed great part of its virtues depend on the sulphu- 
ric acid, which, simply diluted with water, has nearly equal 
powers. 
It is very usefully conjoined with cinchona, and other tonic 
barks, not only as covering their disagreeable taste, but also 
as coinciding with them in virtue, and very probably, by 
endering the alkaloids, as cinchona and quinia, more soluble 
n water. It may be given in doses of from ten to thirty 
drops, or more, several times a-day. 
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Cie, XXKUB 
aad) \ 
AMMONIATED on VOLATILE TINCTURES. — 


Ammonta, like ether, is so powerful an agent on the living 
system, that it gives a peculiar character to the compositions 
into which it enters. They are all highly stimulating and | 
pungent, and apt to excite diaphoresis. As ammonia, exerts 
considerable and peculiar powers as a solvent, these tinctures 
must never be combined in prescription with any thing acid, 
which would not only neutralize the ammonia, and destroy 
its peculiar action on the living system, but would precipi- 
tate whatever was dissolved by its agency. 





LinIMENTUM CAMPHOR® Compositum. Lond. 
Compound Camphor Liniment. 

Take of 

Camphor, two ounces ; 

Water of ammonia, six fluidounces ; 

Spirit of lavender, a pint. 7 . 
Mix the water of ammonia with the spirit; and distil froma — 

glass retort, with a slow fire, one pint. ‘Then dissolve the | 


camphor in the distilled liquor. 


‘Tus is more pungent and penetrating than the solution 
of camphor in alcohol. By the distillation the water with 
which the ammonia was combined is left as a residuum, and © 
a strong ammoniated alcohol is obtained ; but the same end — 
could be obtained by using the strong water of ammonia of 
the Edinburgh College, without the trouble of distillation. | 
There is no danger of its being too caustic. — ‘celle 


TINCTURA CASTOREI composiTa. Ld. 
Compound Tincture of Castor. 
Take of , 
Castor, in powder, one ounce ; 
Assafcetida, half an ounce ; 
Ammoniated alcohol, one pound. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. | 


/ 
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Turs composition is a medicine of real efficacy, particu- 
larly in hysterical disorders, and the several symptoms which 
accompany them. ‘The ammoniated alcohol is an excellent 
menstruum for the castor and the assafcetida, and ereatly 
adds to their virtues. ‘ 


. TINcTURA CINCHONE AMMONIATA. Lond. 
_ Ammoniated Tincture of Cinchona. 
Take of Bae 
Lance-leaved cinchona bark, in powder, four ounces ; 
Aromatic spirit of ammonia, two pints. 
Macerate for ten days, and strain. 


Tuts is now first introduced by the London College. ‘It 
does not appear to be a very judicious preparation, or at 
least it can only act as a modification of ammoniated alco- 
hol, for the cinchona cannot be supposed to contribute at all _ 
to its effects. | 


SPIRITUS COLCHICI AMMONIATUS. Lond. 
Ammoniated Spirit of Colchicum. 
Take of , 
~ Colchicum seeds, bruised, two OUNCES ; 

__ Aromatic spirit of ammonia, one pint. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Turis is a new preparation of colchicum. The seeds of 
this plant contain its narcotic principle; and as they are less 
liable to variation and much less to decay than the. root, 
they are perhaps preferable as the material for all its pre- 
parations. ‘The selection of this menstruum is probably in- 
ai to combine, with the narcotic, a diffusible stimulus 
as a corrector. 





Tinctura guaract aMmoniata. Ed. Dub. 
Ammoniated Tincture of Guaiac. 







'Take of 

Resin of guaiac, in powder, four ounces ; 

Ammoniated alcohol, one pound and a half (one pint and 
a half, Dub. ) | . 

igest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Lond. 
Take of tt | 
Guaiac gum resin, in powder, four ounces ; 
Aromatic spirit of ammonia, one pint and a half. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 
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Tuese are very elegant and efficacious tinctures ; the am- 
moniated spirit readily dissolving the resin, and, at the same 
time, promoting its medicinal virtue. In rheumatic cases, a 
tea, or even table spoonful, taken every morning and even- 
ing, in any convenient vehicle, particularly in milk, has pro- 
ved of singular service. 


Tincrura opi amMontaTa; olim Exixtr PAREGORICUM. Ld. 
Ammoniated Tincture of Opium, formerly Paregoric Elixir. 
Take of | SO 
Opium, two drachms ; | 
Saffron, sliced, 
Benzoic acid, of each three drachms ; 
Volatile oil of aniseed, half a drachm ; 
Ammoniated alcohol, sixteen ounces. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Tus is a preparation of considerable efficacy im many 
spasmodic diseases, as chincough, &c., the ammonia remo- 
ving the spasm immediately, while the opium tends to pre- 
vent its return. Each drachm contains about a grain of 
opium. 


TINCTURA VALERIANE AMMONIATA. Lond. 
Ammoniated Tincture of Valerian. 
Take of 
Valerian root, four ounces ; 
Aromatic spirit of ammonia, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


Dub. kd. 
Take of 
Valerian root, in powder, two ounces, (four ounces, Ld. ) 
Spirit of ammonia, one pint, (two pounds and a half, Ed. ) 
Digest for seven days, and filter. i 
Tue spirit of ammonia, both simple and compound, is here 
an excellent menstruum, and, at the same time, considerably — 
promotes the virtues of the valerian, which, in some cases, 
wants assistance of this kind. The dose may be a tea-spoon- 
ful or two. ; 


SPIRITUS AMMONIE succINATUS. Lond. 
Succinated Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of 3 
Mastiche, three drachms ; 











| 
i 
i 
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Rectified spirit, nine fluidrachms ; 
Oil of lavender, fourteen minims ; 
Oil of amber, four minims ; — 
Solution of ammonia, ten fluidounces. 

Macerate the mastiche in the alcohol until it be discolaud. 
Pour off the clear tincture ; then add the other ingredients, 
and mix them by shaking. 


TuIs preparation is intended as a substitute for Hau de 


Luce ; but without some peculiar manipulation, which is kept 
secret, the above formula does not succeed in giving the li- 
|quor that permanent milky opacity, which is deemed essen- 


tial to good Hau de Luce ; for it becomes more or less trans- 


parent by keeping. T his fancied perfection is, however, 
in a medical point of view, immaterial; and, whether it be 
milky or transparent, it is an excellent analeptic remedy, and 
may be used in the same circumstances, and in the same 
doses, as the spirit of ammonia itself. 


Cuap. XXXIV.—MEDICATED WINES. 


shaked during their preparation. Ed. 


PARMENTIER ‘hae laboured to prove that wine is an ex- 
tremely bad menstruum for extracting the virtues of medical 
substances. His only argument is, that, by the infusion of 
vegetable substances in wine, its natural tendency to decom- 
position is so much accelerated, that at the end of the pro- 
cess, instead of wine, we ie only a liquor containing the 
elements of bad vinegar. As a solvent, diluted alcohol per- 
fectly supersedes the use of wine ; and if' we wish to use wine 
to.cover the taste, or to assist ne operation of any medicine, 
'M. Parmentier proposes that a tincture of the substance 
should be extemporaneously mixed with wine as a vehicle. 

The London College have adopted these ideas so entirely 
jin their last edition (1825,) that they have rejected altoge- 
ther the use of wine in pharmacy, and even erased it from 
the Materia Medica. They have however retained the titles 


of the old wines, substituting a mixture of spirits and water. 


The proportion of these, taken as equivalent to wine, is not 


Wines are to be prepared in corked phials, and mage 


q 
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however uniform. In the Vinum aloes and V. colchicz, it is 
one part of proof spirit to two of water; in the V. ipeca- 
cuanhe, and V. opiz, three to five, and in the V. veratri, two 
to three. | 


—— ee =. 


VINUM ALOES socoTORINE. Lid, | | 
Wine of Socotorine Aloes. ly : 
Take of ' 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, one ounce ; | | 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, 
Ginger, bruised, each one drachm ; 
Sherry, two pounds. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


Vinum aLoEs. Dub, 
Wine of Aloes. , 
Take of 7 
Socotorine aloes, four ounces ; } 
Canella alba, one ounce; i 8 
Spanish white wine, three pints ; 
Proof-spirit, one pint. | 
Powder the aloes and canella alba separately ; then mix and 
pour on the wine, mixed with the spirit; afterwards digest 
for fourteen days, frequently shaking the vessel ; and, last- 
ly, filter the liquor. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, eight ounces ; . 
Canella alba, two ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, 

Distilled water, of each, four pints. 

Triturate the aloes with well washed white sand to powder ; 
also powder the canella, and pour the spirit and water up- 
on these powders mixed together. Macerate for fourteen 
days, now and then shaking them, and strain. 


Tue sand is added to. facilitate the pulverization of the 
aloes, and to prevent it, when moistened by the fluids, from 
running together into masses. It is evident that it does not 
affect the tincture. 

Aloetic wine has long been in great esteem, not only as a 
cathartic, but likewise as a stimulus. : 

It appears from long experience to be a very useful medi- 
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cine. The dose, as a purgative, is from one to two ounces. 
It may be introduced into the habit, so as to be productive 
of excellent effects, as an alterant, by giving it in small doses, 
at proper intervals. Thus managed, it does not for a con- 
| siderable time operate remarkably by stool; but at length 
| proves purgative, and occasions a lax habit, a much longer 
| continuance than that produced by the other common ca- 
| thartics. 7 | 

{ ‘ 


VINUM GENTIANZ/ compositumM. Ed. 
| Compound Wine of Gentian. 

| Take of 

| Gentian root, half an ounce; 

Cinchona bark, one ounce; 

Seville orange-peel, dried, two drachms; 

Canella alba, one drachm; 

Weaker alcohol, four ounces; 

| Sherry wine, two pounds 7 a half. 

| First pour the alcohol on the root and barks, sliced and 
| bruised, and, after twenty-four hours, add the wine; then 
macerate for seven days, and strain. / 


_ GENTIAN wine, which is a pleasant bitter, is intended as a 
substitute for the old Tinctura ad Sieumeabacte Wines of 
this kind are sometimes introduced at the tables of epicures 
/in Italy to assist the stomach in digestion. 


VINUM IPECACUANHE. id. Dub.> 
: Wine of Ipecacuanha. 
| Take of 
| The root of ipecacuan, bruised, two ounces ; fone part, 
Ed.) 
Spanish white wine, two pints, (fifteen parts ied. Z, 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Ipecacuan root, el by two ounces; 
Proof-spirit, twelve Aid tadlinds - ; 
Distilled water, twenty fluidounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Ipecacuan wines are very mild and safe emetics, and equal- 
ly serviceable, in dysenteries, with the root in substance. 
‘The common dose is an ounce, more or less, according to 
the age and strength of the patient. 
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VINUM NICOTIAN® TABACI. Ed. 
Tobacco Wine. 
Take of 
The dried leaves of tobacco, one part; 
Sherry wine, twelve parts. | 
Maeerate for seven days, and strain the liquor through paper. 
Wine seems to extract more fully the active principles of 
the tobacco than either water or spirit taken separately. 


Vinum opi. Ed. 
Wine of Opium. 
Take of 

Extract of opium, one ounce ; 

Cinnamon, bruised, 

Cloves, bruised, of each one drachm; 

Sherry wine, sixteen ounces. 

Macerate for eight days, and filter. 

Tuis is the Tinctura Thebaica of the Tipetncliy: 1745; 
the Laudanum liquidum of Hoffman, which has continued to 
be popular, notwithstanding its exclusion from the late Phar- 
macopeeias. Mr Ware, in particular, considers it as supe- 
rior to every other solution of opium as an application in 
chronic inflammation of the eyes; and, with the same inten- 
tion, it is sometimes used when inspissated by dog | 
evaporation. 


Vinum RHEI. Ld. 
Rhubarb Wine. 
Take of 
Russian rhubarb, sliced, two ounces ; 
Canella alba, bruised one drachm ; 
Weaker alcohol, two ounces ; 
Sherry wine, fifteen ounces. 
Macerate for seven days, and strain through paper. 
RHUBARB wine is a warm, cordial, laxative medicine. It 
is used chiefly in weakness of the stomach and bowels, and 
some kinds of loosenesses, for evacuating the offending mat- 
ter, and strengthening the tone of the viscera. It may be given 
in doses of from half a spoonful to three or four spoonfuls 
or more, according to the circumstances of the disorder, and 
the strength of the patient. 


Vinum veratri. Lond. 
Wine of White Hellebore. 


Take of 
White hellebore root sliced, eight ounces ; 
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Proof-spirit, @ pint ; 

' Distilled water, a pint and a half. 

acerate for fourteen days, and filter. ) 
Tus preparation is now introduced, we are told by Dr 
owell, ‘ because it is a medicine usefully and extensively 
“ employed in practice.” This must be understood ‘as ap- 
plying only to London; for itis not yet known in Edinburgh, 
uthough there can be no doubt of its activity. 


Cuap. XXXV.—EX TRACTS anp RESINS.. 


Exrract, in pharmacy, has long been used, in the com- 
mon and true acceptation of the term, to express a thing ex- 
racted, and therefore it was applied to substances of all kinds 
rxtracted from heterogeneous bodies, by the action of any 
enstruum, and again reduced to a consistent form, by the 
vaporation of that menstruum. Lately, however, Extract 
jas been used in a different and much more limited sense, 
is the name for a peculiar principle, the saponaceous of 
Nouelle, the existence of which is now rendered very doubt- 
ul. It is in the former sense only that we have employed 
e term Lxtract ; and for the new substance we proposed 
ne term Extractive, which has been generally adopted. 

_ The London College have also added to the confusion by 
xtending the term Extract to what are commonly called. In- 
pissated juices, where no menstruum is employed. 

| Extracts are of various kinds, according to the nature of 
he substances from which they are obtained, and the men- 
truum employed; but they commonly consist of mucila- 
‘inous, resinous, saccharine, extractive, astringent, acid, and 
kaline principles, more or fewer of them, mixed in various 
roportions. | 

Rouelle first classified extracts. He divided them into 
ucilaginous, saponaceous, and resinous. Subsequent che- 
ists suggested additions and modifications. ~ Braconnot de- 
ised a new classification, founded upon their elementary com- 
osition; but it is too refined for our imperfect knowledge 
f the matter. Lastly, Recluz has divided them into six sec- 
ons, with subdivisions of some of them. 

| 1. Alcaloid, whose properties depend upon the presence 
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of an organic alkali: the extracts of the cinchonas, papa- 
veracese, strychnee, solanez, colchicacez, hemlock, digitalis, 
&c. ue 
I]. Resinoid, deriving their daraoateae properties from} 
a resin: celandine, colocynth, convolvulus, turpethum, jalap,}) 
‘guaiac, elecampane, gratiola, euphorbiums, valerian, eee | 
bo, toxicodendron, oxgall, &c. | 
ILL. Amaroid, having the bitter or some analogous princi-} 
ple; as gentianin, caphopicrin, cathartin, elatin, tannin. | 
Ord. eh Tonic bitters,—gentians, thistles, cichoracze, co- 
rymbiferze, quassias, ‘saffron, eupatoriums, fumitory,} 
soapwort, elder, &c. 
—— 2. Cathartic,—senna, buckthorn, squill, elaterium,} 
narcissus; &c. | 
—— 3. Astringent,—polygonez, tormentil, agrimony, ta-} 
marinds, potentilla, avens, acacia vera, acacia nos-§ 
tras, rhatany, alcornoque, hypocystis, catechu, kino,§ 
dwarf elder, walnut husk, alchemilla, calaguala, &c. 
IV. Saccharine,—liquorice, logwood, cassia fistula, poly-j 
pody, juniper, &c. 
V. Ozmazomous,—portable soup, &c. | 
VI. Polydiotous,—whose virtues depend upon no -preddy | 
minant principle, but upon several united ;—borage, white} 
lily, dandelion, sarsaparilla, black hellebore, scurvy grass, 
&c. | 
The arrangement itself, but particularly the enumeration} 
of the species, would admit of great improvement; but it hasf 
the advantage of forming a Gtk tener which suggests eX+ 
amination, and admits of correction. | 
The preparation of extracts is a pharmaceutic problem of 
great importance and of considerable difficulty, and in re-§ 
gard to which there is still much to be learned. | Its impor-f 
tance is demonstrated by the experiments of Orfila, whof 
found that the extracts of the narcotic plants were highly 
deleterious when well prepared, and often quite inert as 
found in the shops. To give some method to our remarks,} 
we may consider, 1. The preparation of the substance fromf 
which an extract is to be made; 2. The choice of a men-§ 
struum; 3. The mode of extraction; 4. The mode of in-§ 
spissation; 5. The manner of preservation; and, 6. The 
tests of its goodness. 
_ Itis almost indifferent, with regard to the medicine, whe-§ 
ther the subject be used fr esh or dry, since nothing that can} 
be preserved in this process will be lost by drying. On the 
contrary, some principles, generally inert, which are given 
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out by the fresh herb, become nearly insoluble by drying, 
which is. an advantage. With. regard to the facility of ex- 
traction, however, deere is a very considerable difference, 
vegetables in general giving out their active principles more 
readily when dried than when fresh. 

.» In many cases, it is necessary to assist the action of bee 
menstruum by mechanical division, but it should not be car- 
ied so far as to reduce the substance toa very fine powder ; 
as Fabbroni found that cinchona, at least, yielded.a larger 
proportion of extract when only,.coarsely powdered. 

The menstrua mest commonly employed are water and 
alcohol. Wine is also sometimes employed, but very im- 
properly; for as a solvent it can: only act as a mixture of 
alcohol and water; and the principles which it leaves be- 
hind, on evaporation, are rather | injurious ei of advantage 
to the extract. 

‘Water is the menstruum most wielanpusliastly employed in 
aking extracts, as it is capable of dissolving al! the active 
principles except resin, and can have its solvent powers: as- 
sisted by a considerable degree cf heat. The chief objec- 
tion to its use is, that it renders the principles extracted 
prone to decomposition, and requires immediate evaporation. 

| That the evaporation may be performed more quickly, 
pnd at less expense, the quantity of water ought to be no 
greater than is necessary for extracting the virtues of the 
subject. ‘his point, however, is not very easily ascertain- 
ed ; for although some of the common principles of extracts 
be soluble in a very small proportion of water, there are 
icthers, of which water can dissolve only a certain propor- 
tion: besides, we have no very good method of knowing 
when we have used a sufficient quantity of water; for vege- 
table substances will continue to colour deeply successive 
portions of water, long after they are yielding little to it but 
colouring matter. One of the best methods is to act upon 
the subject with successive quantities of water, as long as the 
decoctions form a considerable precipitate with the test which 
is proper for detecting the substance we are extracting, such 
as a solution of celatin for tannin, of subcarbonate of potass 

for the new alkalies, of alum for extractive, &c. 

The temperature at which the extraction is made, is not 
indifferent. ‘The solvent power of water, in regard to some 
principles, is much increased by increase of ‘temperature, 
jand accordingly boiling water will extract them in greater 
quantities and more quickly than cold. But, on the other 
and, it is suflicient to effect some chemical changes, by 
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coagulating and rendering insoluble certain principles solu- } 
ble in cold water, and by giving rise to the formation of some 
insoluble compound by the union of principles in themselves }) 
soluble. Accordingly, although extracts are generally pre- } 
pared from decoction, they are sometimes prepared by cold 
infusion, as in La Garay’s method. ‘The increased solvent } 
power which water acquires from heat is a disadvantage | 
whenever cold water is capable of dissolving the active in- 
gredient, because it is thus more contaminated with mucila- 
ginous and inert principles, which increase its quantity and 
impair its quality. 

The action of the menstruum is always assisted by various 
modes of agitation; and very strong pressure, by means of a 
hydrostatic press, has been introduced by Real and Ro- 
mershausen, but without any very evident advantage. 

The mode of preparation has considerable influence on 
the product. Fresh fumitory gives, by maceration with wa- 
ter, twice the product of the expressed juice. M. Cadet-de 
Vaux concluded from experiments made under his direc- 
tions, that a larger quantity of extract was furnished by 
maceration and infusion than by decoction. M. Guibourt } 
prosecuted the subject, and found that it was true in regard jj 
to some subjects, and not to others. It was true with regard | 
to gentian and other substances not woody in their texture, — 
and whose principles were readily soluble in water ; but rhu- j 
barb gave the same weight of extract by infusion and by de- } 
coction, while cinchona bark and rhatany root gave more by 
decoction than by infusion; but the quality of the extract | 
from decoctions was very inferior, containing a large propor- | 
tion of tannate of starch insoluble in cold, whereas the ex- 
tracts from infusions was almost entirely soluble in cold wa- 
ter. In general, Guibourt found that substances which con- — 
tain starch yield more extract by decoction than by infusion. 

If the extraction has been assisted by the boiling tempe- _ 
rature, the decoction often becomes turbid on cooling, and _ 
lets fall a deposite when allowed to remain at rest. It is jf 
necessary to know of what principles this deposite is formed J 
before we can determine whether it should be separated or | 
not before we proceed to inspissation. It is very abundant — 
from the astringent barks, and in them consists of tannate © 
of starch, which is probably inert, and may be rejected with — 
advantage to the preparation. Some pharmaceutists are not _ 
contented with separating the first deposite; but after the — 
evaporation has proceeded a considerable length, they al- § 
low the thin extract to cool, and once more form deposite, — 
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hich is also to be thrown away. ‘This step is in all cases 
ery doubtful ; for, in some cases, the most active principle 
ill in this way be rejected. 

If the extraction has been performed by sata water, the 
infusions may either be boiled or evaporated at a consider- 
ably lower temperature. The ebullition is to be avoided if 
there be any volatile principle present which it is desirable 
to retain, or if there be great tendency to decomposition ; 
but sometimes it is proper to bring the infusion to boil com- 
pletely, when by that means we cause the coagulation of ve- 
getable albumen and other inert principles, even if we should 
complete the inspissation at a much lower temperature. 

With regard to the mode of conducting the inspissation 
itself, there can be little doubt that it ought to be completed 
AS quickly as possible. ‘Ihe evaporation is accelerated, 1st, 
By exposing a large surface, and hence it is generally per- 
formed in broad shallow vessels; 2d/y, By removing the va- 
sour from the surface as fast as it is formed, either by a cur- 
rent of air blowing over it, or by inclosing it in a vessel a- 
long with sulphuric acid, or some other substance having a 
strong attraction for water; and in this way very perfect ex- 
racts on a small scale are now often prepared ; 3dly, By cau- 
sing ebullition in the evaporating fluid. In the open air this 
san only be effected at a temperature so high as to be dan- 
yerous to the success of the process; but by taking off the 
sressure of the atmosphere, as in Mr Barry’s method, we 
can evaporate at a very greatly reduced temperature ; ‘anid 
xy combining the removal of atmospheric pressure with the 
‘apid absorption of the vapour, as in Professor Leslie’s me- 
hod of freezing, we possess a method, although expensive, 
of making very perfect extracts. 

If we evaporate by heat in the open air, when the matter 
segins to grow thick, great care is necessary to prevent its 
surning. This accident is almost unavoidable if the quantity 
De large, and the fire directly applied, as usual, under the 
evaporating basin. It may however be prevented by finish- 
ng the evaporation by a water or steam bath, or by pouring 
the extract, when it has acquired the consistence of a syrup, 
nto shallow tin or earthen pans, and placing these before 
he fire, or in an oven with its door open, moderately heated ; 
which, acting uniformly on every part of the liquid, will soon 
reduce it to any degree of consistence required. Even where 
4. vapour or steam bath is used, the heat should be applied 
only to the bottom of the vessel, otherwise a thin crust is — 
apt to form on the sides, which does not easily incorporate 
with the rest of the extract. 
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When the extracts are reduced to the desired degree © 
of consistency, they should be put into pots of well-glazed — 
earthenware of good quality; their surface should be cover-_ 
ed either with a layer of melted white wax, or with a piece. 
of paper wetted with strong spirits, which adheres closely to. 
it, and prevents the direct contact of the air; ; the mouth of 
the vessel closed with a cork, over which wax or rosin should © 
be spread, and the whole bound over. with leather or os 
der. | 

The inspissated juices almost all attract moisture feat the 
air, and soon become very soft or even liquid. The ex- 
tracts of the narcotics with chlorophylle, dry gradually, and 
in the course of some years become very solid. This dry- 
ing seems to favour the molecular attraction of their cry- 
stallizable salts, and we find in them crystals of common 
salt, oxalate of lime, nitrate, sulphate, and muriate of potass. 
Some extracts prepared by digestion or decoction soon be- 
come solid, almost brittle, as those which contain amyla- 
ceous matter, such as liquorice, bryony, sarsaparilla. Ex-— 
tracts prepared from dry vegetables generally preserve the 
degree of consistence given to them 
"Extracts should be “totally free from empyreuma, a sour, 
musty or any foreign smell, and should not be black, but have 
a kind of fawn colour, alt though deep, and should be tniform © 
in appearance throughout. | 

Alcohol is much too expensive to be employed as a men- 
struum for obtaiming extracts, except in those cases where | 
water is totally inadequate to the purpose. These cases are 

Ist, When the nature of the extract is very perishable 
when dissolved in water, so that it is liable to be decomposed 
before the evaporation can be completed, especially if we can- 
not proceed immediately to the evaporation. i 

2dly, When water is totally incapable of dissolving the | 
substance to be extracted; and, | 

3dly, When the siibétarice extracted can bear the heat of 
boiling alcohol without being evaporated, but would be dis- _ 
sipated by that of boiling water ; ; that is, when it requires a — 
heat greater than 176°, ‘and less than 212°, for its evaporite: 
zation. | 

In the first case, the alcohol may be very weak, or rather, 
the addition of a small proportion of alcohol to water will 
be sufficient to retard or prevent the decomposition of the 
solution. In the second case, the alcohol need not ‘be | 
very strong, because it is capable of dissolving ‘resinous sub- — 
stances, although diluted with a considerable: ‘proportion of — 

3 | 
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ater. In this way the alcoholic extract of some aromatic 
ubstances, as cinnamon, lavender, rosemary, retain a con- 
iderable degree of their fine flavour. In the last case, the 
‘cohol. must. be perfectly free from water, because the heat 
ecessary to evaporate it at the end of the process would 
rustrate the whole operation. Hence, also, the subject itself” 
ught always to be dry : those substances, which lose their 
irtue by drying, lose it equally on being submitted to this 
reatment with the purest alcohol. 

|The alcohol employed in all these cases should be per- 
ectly free from any unpleasant flavour, lest it be communi- 
rated to the extract. 

| When a larger or smaller proportion of alcohol is con- 
opined with the water,in preparing some extracts, there is a 
arger product, and equally efficacious; thus, wormwood 
ind chamomile give three times as much extract to a spiri- 
jous menstruum as to water ; ; on the contrary, gentian and 
affron furnish more soluble matter to water than to spirit 
f any degree of strength. 

The inspissation of these alcoholic solutions should be 
performed from the beginning in the gentle heat of a water- 
path. We need not suffer the alcohol to evaporate in the 
ir: the greatest part of it may be recovered by collecting 
lhe vapour in common distilling vessels. If the distilled 
jpirit be found to have brought over any flavour from the 
ubject, it may be qu vemlageo sly reserved for the same pur- 
poses again. 

When diluted alcohol is employed, the distillation should 
ply be continued as long as alcohol comes over; and the 
tvaporation should be finished in wide open Bessel as the 
watery exiracts. 

In this chapter, we have also included the processes in- 
iended for purifying inspissated juices and resinous sub- 
stances. Pure resins are prepared, by adding, to:spiritous 
inctures of resinous vegetables, a large quantity of water. 
The resin, incapable of remaining dissolved in the watery; 
iquor, separates and falls to the bottom; leaving in the 
enstruum such other principles of the plant as the spirit 
night have extracted at first along with it. But this i is On= 
Ly practised for the purpose of analysis. 


EXXTRACTA PER AQUAM. Ed. 

Extracts made with Water. 
Hlaving cut and bruised the substance from which the. ex- 
tract is to be made, pour upon it eight times its weight 
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of distilled water. Boil to the consumption of one-half of } 
the liquor, and strain it by strong expression, Evaporate _ 
the decoction immediately, to the consistence of thick ho-_ 
ney, in a bath of water saturated with muriate of soda. 


= ee 


Extracts. Lond. 
Latracts. . 
In preparing all extracts, evaporate the fluid in a pan, placed 
in a water-bath, as quickly as possible, until it become of | i 
a proper thickness for forming into pills, stirring it con- | 
stantly towards the end with a spatula. 
Spr pues a little Rectified Spirit on all softer extracts. 


EXTRACTA SIMPLICIORA. Dub, 

Simple Extracts. Hey stone , 
Au simple extracts, unless otherwise ordered, are to be ff 
prepared according to the following rule: : 
The vegetable matter is to be boiled in eight times its weight | 
of water, to one-half; the liquor is then to be expressed, | 
and, after the faeces live subsided, to be filtered ; it is then } 
tebe evaporated with a heat between 200° and 212°, un- 
til it becomes thickish ; and, lastly, it is to be evaporated | 
with a heat less than 200°, and frequently stirred, until it | 
acquire consistence proper for forming pills. | 
All extracts, when they begin to get thick, ought to be fre- jj 
quently stirred with a clean iron spatula, They may be. 
reduced to a proper thickness by means - a stove, heat- jj 
ed on purpose. | 

They ought to be preserved as Aah as rosstbll from the © 
contact of the air, and the softer ones are to be sprinkled J 
with rectified spirit. | 


In this manner are prepared the following officinal Extracts : 


ExTRACTUM Extract of 
AssInTHI. Dub. Wormwood, from the tops. 
GuiycyrrHizz. Dub. Liquorice, from the root. 
Hetiesori nieri. Ed. Dub: \ eee ce from the root, | 
GENTIANE LUTER. Ed. Gentian, from the root, sliced and | 
GENTIANZE. Dub. bruised. 
JALAPE. Dub. Jalap, from the root. 
ih) reds ; sili Rue, from the herb. . 
Sasinz&. Dub. Savin, from the leaves. 


ANTHEMIDIS NoBILIs. Ed | Chamomile, from the Neds 
CHAM@MELI. Dub. j votes 
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EXTRACTUM Extract of | 
Poppy, from the capsules, bruised 


Papaveris SOMNIFERI. Lid. : after taking out the seeds. 





GENISTAE. Dub. Broom tops.’ 

H#&MATOXYLI CAMPECHIANI. 

._ £d. Logwood, from the rasped wood. 
Hamatoxyir. Dub. 

Quercus. Dub. Oak bark. 

© feaeai Dab Dandelion, from the herb and 


root. 
EXTRACTUM ALOES PURIFICATUM. Lond. 
Purified Extract of Aloes. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, one pound ; 
Boiling water, a gallon. . 
Macerate in a.gentle heat for three days, then strain, and 
set it at rest till the faeces subside. Pour off the clear 
liquor, and evaporate to a proper thickness. 


Tuis is supposed to be less irritating than the aloes itself, 
put it appears to be an unnecessary refinement. 









ExTRacruM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. ! 
Extract of Chamomile. 

Take of 

_ Chamomile flowers, dried, one pound ; 

Water, one gallon. — i 

oil down to four pints, and filter the liquor while hot.. Fhen 
evaporate to a proper thickness. | 


; 


Extractum cincHonm. Lond. 
Extract of Cinchona. 


Lance-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, one pound ; 
Water, one gallon. EUR hay 
Boil to six pints, and filter the liquor while hot. With the 
same quantity of water, and in the same manner, repeat 
the boiling and filtration four times. Then reduce all these 
liquors, mixed together, to a proper thickness, by evapo- 
ration. ) 

Chis extract must be kept in two forms ; one soff, and fit for 
making pills; the other hard and pulverizable. 


3 F 
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ExTRAcTUM cINcHONE. Dub. 
Extract of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Cinchona, in coarse powder, one pound; 
Water, six pints. — , 
Boil, for a quarter of an hour, in a vessel almost covered; — 
filter the decoction while hot through linen, and set it 
aside. Boil the residuum again, in the same quantity of 
water, and filter it in the same manner. This may be re- | 
peated a third time, and all the decoctions are to be mix- 
ed and reduced to a proper degree of thickness by evapo- 
ration. 
This extract ought to be kept in two states ; one soft, adapt- 
ed for making pills; and the other hard, capable of being 
_ pulverised. | | 
Caper pE Vaux got from boiling one pound of bruised 
cinchona bark for ten minutes in six pints of water, two 
ounces of a brownish, grumous extract. The same quanti- 
ty gave him by infusion two ounces, two drachms of a smooth 
extract of a fine red colour. Guibourt’s experiments did 
not correspond with these as to quantity, but completely as 
to quality. 


Exrractum coLocyntuipis. Lond. 
Extract of Colocynth. 

Take of ! 
Pulp of colocynth, one pound ; 
Water, one gallon. 

Boil to four pints, and filter the liquor while hot. Lastly, 
evaporate to a proper thickness. a 
Mr Phillips says, that it is scarcely possible to boil the co- 

locynth in the assigned quantity of water, and that the ex- 

tract obtained is remarkably spongy, and very soon becomes 


. hard and mouldy. 


ExtTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITUM. Dub. 
Compound Extract of Colocynth. 
Take of | 
Pith of colocynth, eut small, six drachms ; 
Hepatic aloes, one ounce and a half; 
Scammony, half an ounce ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked, one drachm; 
Castile soap, softened with warm water, so as to have a ge- 
latinous consistence, three drachms ; 
Warm water, one pint. 
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ij Digest the colocynth in the water, in a covered vessel, with 
| 2 moderate heat, for four days. Tothe liquor, expressed 
and filtered, add the aloes and scammony, separately re- 
duced to powder: then evaporate the mixture to a proper 
thickness for making pills, having added, towards the end 
of the evaporation, the soap-jelly and powdered seeds; and 
mix all the ingredients thoroughly together. 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANE. Lond. 
' Lixtract of Gentian. 

} Take of i 

} Gentian root, one pound ; 

Boiling water, one gallon. 

‘Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil down to four 
pints, and filter the liquor while still hot; lastly, evapo- 
rate it to a proper thickness. 


Guizourt, as well as Cadet de Vaux, got both a larger 
quantity of extract from gentian root by infusion than by de- 
coction, and the extract was smoother, more transparent, 
Bbitterer, and had more of the colour and smell of the root, so 

hat there is no comparison between the two modes of ex- 
Hraction in this instance. 


EXTRACTUM GLYCyYRRHIZ&. Lond. 
| Lixtract of Liquorice. 

Take of 
Liquorice root, sliced, one pound ; 
Boiling water, one gallon. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil down to four 
pints, and filter the liquor while still hot ; lastly, evapo- 
rate it to a proper thickness. 


EXTRACTUM HEMATOXYLI. Lond. 
Extract of Logwood. 
ake of 
Logwood, bruised, one pound ; 
Boiling water, one gallon. 
acerate for twenty-four hours, then boil to four pints.— 
Strain the liquor while hot, and evaporate to a proper con- 
sistence. : 
ExTractum HuMULI. Lond. 
Extract of Hops. 
ake of 
Hops, four ounces ; 


ake 
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Water, boiling, a gallon. q 
Boil down. to four pints, strain the hot liquor, and evaporate _ 
it to a proper consistence. ' 
Iw the former edition 1809, the quantity of hops was half 
a pound, in regard to which Mr Phillips says that the pro- 
portion of water ordered was considerably too small. Ithas — 
accordingly been corrected. ‘ 


EXTRACTUM LAcTucE&. Lond. 
Extract of Lettuce. 
Take of | 
Fresh lettuce leaves, one noun 
Bruise in a stone mortar, sprinkling on a little water, and — 
evaporate it without separating the sediment, until it ac- 
quire the proper consistence. 


Tuis preparation should have been inserted among the ~ 
inspissated juices, as no menstruum is applied :to extract its 
soluble parts. It differs tetally from the concrete juice which 
exudes from incisions, and consists chiefly of the common 
sap inspissated, containing very little of the milky secretion, _ 
and will have the same relation to Lactuearium, that the ex- 
pressed juice of the poppy plant inspissated would have to — 
Opium. 


EXTRACTUM OPII AQuosuM. Dub. 
Watery Extract of Opium. 

Take of 
Opium, two ounces ; 

Boiling water, one pint. - 

Triturate the opium in the water, for ten minutes; then, af. 
ter waiting a little, pour off the liquor, and triturate the re-_ 
maining opium with the same quantity of boiling water, 
pouring off the infusion in the same manner. ‘This may 
be repeated a third time. Mix the decanted liquors, and 
expose the mixture to the air, in an open vessel, for two — 
days. Lastly, filter through tases and, by slow evapora- 
tion, form an extract. 


Extractum opi. Lond. 
Extract of Opium. 
Take of © 
Opium, sliced, sixteen ounces ; 
‘Water, one gallon. 
Add a small quantity of the water to the opium, and mace- 
rate for twelve hours, that it may soften; then, having gra- 
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dually added the rest of the water, triturate them, until 
they become thoroughly mixed, and set the mixture at rest 
until the faeces subside. The filter the liquor, and eva- 
porate to a ie thickness. 


Rietauibii PAPAVERIS. Lond. 
Extract of Poppy. 
Take of 
| Poppy heads, bruised, without the seeds, one pound ; 
| Boiling water, a gallon. 
} Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil to four pints; 
} strain the. liquor while hot, and evaporate to a proper 
thickness. 


EXTRACTUM SARSAPARILLE. Lond. 
) Extract of Sarsaparilla. 

Take of 

| Sarsaparilla root, sliced, one pound; 

| Boiling water, one gallon. 

| Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then boil to four pints, and 
| filter the liquor while hot; lastly, evaporate to a proper 
thickness. 


EXXTRACTUM STRAMONII. Lond. 
Extract of Thorn Apple. 

Take of 

Thorn apple seeds, one pound ; 

Boiling water, one gallon. 

| Macerate for four hours in a loosely covered vessel near the 
fire; then take out the seeds, and bruise them in a stone 
mortar, and when bruised, return them into the liquor. 
Then boil down to four pints, and filter, while still hot. 
Lastly, evaporaté to a proper consistence. 


Tue seeds of the stramonium contain the narcotic prin- 
ciple in an uniform state of concentration, and therefore an- 
“swer well as the basis of its preparations. It was the ex- 
‘tract of the seeds that Dr Marcet found so efficacious in al- 
laying pain, and I have found it equally successful. 


| 
| 


EXTRACTUM TARAXACI. Lond. 
Extract of Dandelion. 
Take of 
Fresh dandelion root, bruised, one pound ; 
Boiling water, one gallon. 
“Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil to four pints, and 
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filter the liquor while hot; lastly, evaporate to a proper 
thickness. 


EXTRACTUM VALERIANEZ. Dub. 
Extract of Valerian. 
Take of 
Valerian root, in coarse powder, six ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Mix and digest, with a moderate heat, for twenty-four hours, 
in a covered vessel; then express the liquor, and evapo- — | | 
rate it to a proper thickness. Wa 


EXTRACTA PER AQUAM ET ALCOHOL, Ld. 
Extracts made with Alcohol. 

Upon the substance to be extracted, in powder, pour four 
times its weight of stronger alcohol. Digest for four days, 
and pour off the tincture. Boil the residuum in five pounds 
of distilled water, for fifteen minutes, and filter the de- 
coction, boiling hot, through linen. Repeat this decoction, 
and filtration, with the same quantity of distilled water, 
and reduce the liquor, by evaporation, to the consistence 
of thin honey. Draw off the alcohol from the tincture, 
by distillation, until it also become thick: then mix the 
liquors, thus inspissated, and evaporate them in a bath of 
boiling water, saturated with muriate of soda, to a proper 
consistency. 

In this way are prepared, 


EXTRACTUM CINCHONE LANCIFOLIE. Ed. 
Extract of Cinchona, from the bark. 


ExTRACTUM CONVOLVULI JALAPR. Ed. 
Extract of Jalap, from the root. - 


EXTRACTUM CINCHON# RESINosUM. Lond. 
Resinous Extract of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Lance-leaved cinchona, bruised, two pounds; 
Rectified spirit of wine, one gallon. 
Macerate for four days, and strain; distil the tincture, in a 
water-bath, to a proper thickness. 


EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS composituM. Lond. 
. Compound Extract of Colocynth. 


Take of 
Pulp of colocynth, sliced, six ounces ; ‘ 
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Socotorine aloes, in powder, twelve ounces ; 

Scammony, in powder, four ounces; 

Cardamom seeds, powdered, one ounce; 

Hard soap, three ounces ; 

Proof-spirit, one gallon. 
Macerate the pulp of colocynth in the spirit, with a gentle 
heat, for four days. Strain the liquor, and add to it the 
aloes, scammony and soap. ‘Then evaporate to a proper 
thickness, adding, towards the end of the operation, the 


cardamom seeds. 


EXXTRACTUM RHEI. Lond. 
: Extract of Rhubarb. 

Take of | : 

| Rhubarb root, in powder, one pound ; 

Proof-spirit, one pint ; 

| Water, seven pints. 

Macerate, with a gentle heat, for four days; then filter, and 
| set it aside until the faeces subside. Pour off the liquoi 
clear, and evaporate to a proper thickness. 


| Ruusars yields nearly the same quantity of extract to in- 
fusion and to decoction, but the former is infinitely prefer- 
pble. It is finer, more soluble in water, less mucilaginous, 
pnd certainly more active. By decoction the starch is dissol- 
wed, which forms with the tannin a compound insoluble 
when cold, and an equal quantity of the active principle is 
combined with the woody fibre, and is not dissolved. 


EXTRACTUM JALAPR. Lond. 
Lxtract of Jalap. 


Jalap, in powder, one pound ; ' 

Rectified spirit, four pints ; 

| Water, one gallon. 

(Macerate the jalap in the spirit, for four days, and pour off 
the tincture. Boil the residuum in the water to two pints. 
Then filter the tincture and decoctions separately ; eva- 
porate the latter, and distil the former until both grow 
thick ; lastly, mix the extract with the resin, and evapo- 
rate to a proper thickness. : 


This extract is to be kept in two states ; one soft, proper for 
making pills, and one hard, and pulverizable. 
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EXXTRACTUM CASCARILLE RESINOSUM. Dub. 
; Resinous Extract of Cascarilla. 
Take of | 

Cascarilla, in coarse powder, one pound; Pb 
Rectified spirit of wine, four pints. ih 

Digest for four days; then pour off the tincture, and strain; 
boil the residuum, in ten pints of water, to two; evaporate 
the filtered decoction, and distil the tincture, ra a retort, — 
till both begin to grow thick; then mix them, and evapo- 
rate them to a state fit for making pills. Lastly, they are 
to be intimately mixed. 

In this way are prepared, 


EXTRACTUM CINCHONE RUBR& RESINOSUM. Dub. 
Resinous Extract of Red Cinchona Bark. 


EXTRACTUM JALAPE RESINOSUM. Dub, 
Resinous Extract of Jalap. 


Opium puriricatum. Dub. 
Purified Opium. 
Take of 
- Opium, cut into small pieces, one pound ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, twelve pints. 

Digest with a gentle heat, stirring now and then till the 
opium be dissolved ; filter the liquor through paper, and 
distil in a retort until the spirit be separated : Pour out 
the liquor which remains, and evaporate, until the extract 
acquires a proper thickness. 

Purified opium must be kept in two forms; one soft, proper 
for forming into pills; the other hard, repel of being re- 
duced into ) powder. ‘ 


Lond. 

Separate opium very carefully from all heterogeneous matters,, 
especially those adhering to it on the outside. Opium is 
to be kept in two states ; one soft, fit for making pills ; and 
another hard, dried ina water-bath, until it become me 
rizable. 


Aut these extracts are supposed to contain the virtues of — 
the substances from which they are prepared, in a very pure 
and concentrated form; but this supposition is, probably in 
several instances, erroneous ; and the directions for prepar- 
ing them are frequently injudicious and uneconomical. 

As the changes which opium and aloes underge by solu- 
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tion, and subsequent evaporation, have never been ascertain- 
fed by careful and satisfactory experiments, well-selected 
pieces of these substances are to be preferred to the prepa- 
rations in which they are supposed to be purified. Asa 
farther proof of the superiority of good opium over all its 
preparations, I may also remark, that the latter, however 
well prepared, soon become mouldy, the former never does. 
| Mr Phillips, however, prefers the preparing of an extract 
of opium, by first submitting it to the action of boiling water, 
| as long as any portion of it continues to be dissolved, and then 
‘digesting the residuum in rectified spirit, and mixing the 
| watery and alcoholic extracts thus obtained. He found, that 
'72 parts of opium, dried by steam till it became pulveriza- 
‘ble, yielded to cold water 30 parts, then to boiling water 9, 
and lastly, to alcohol 7.. The cold infusion was vof a deep 
| brownish-red colour, remained transparent, and smelt strong- 
ly of opium; the decoction was of a pale brown colour, de- 
posited on cooling the greater part of what had been dis- 
solved, and had no smell of opium; and the tincture very 
‘much resembled common tincture of opium, and furnished, 
|on the addition of water, an abundant yellowish-white pre- 
}cipitate. Dr Powell also says, that proof-spirit by heat dis- 
solves 9-12ths of opium; and water, although heated, only 
5-12ths. | 
The real advantage of so expensive an agent as alcohol, 
in preparing any of these extracts, has not been demonstra- 
ted; and, if I be not misinformed, it is seldom employed by 
| the apothecaries i in preparing even what are called the Resi- 
| nous Extracts. , 





‘Resins Fuava. Dub. 

Yellow Resin. 
This remains in the retort after the distillation of oil of tur- | 
pentine. 


‘TURPENTINES are SOlaGhe of volatile oil and resin, 
which are easily separated by distillation. The process, how- 
ever, cannot be carried so far as to separate the whole of the 
oil, without charring and burning part of the resin. In this 
state it has a brown colour, and a certain degree of transpa- 
rency, and is well known under the name of Fiddlers Rosin. 
| But if water be added to the residuum of the distillation, and 
be thoroughly mixed with it by agitation, it becomes opaque, 
and is called Yellow Rosin. | 

Yellow rosin is a useful ingredient in the composition ot 
plasters and hard ointments. 
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Gomi resine. Lond. 
Gum Resins. 

Those gum-resins are to be reckoned the best which are se- 
lected so pure that they do not stand in need of purifica- 
tion. But if they seem impure, boil them in water until 
they grow soft; then squeeze thern through a canvas bag, 
by means of a press. Let them remain at rest till the re- 
sinous part subside; then evaporate in a water-bath, the | 
part of the water decanted off; and towards the end of the 
evaporation, mix the resinous part with the gummy into a 
homogeneous mass. 

Gum-resins which melt easily may be purified by putting | 
them into an ox-bladder, and holding it in boiling water till | 

, they become so soft that they can be separated from impu- 
rities by pressing them through a hempen cloth. 


As one, and perhaps the most active, constituent of gummy 
resins, as they are called, is of a volatile nature, it is evident 
that it must be, in a great measure, dissipated i in the process — 
just described, and that we cannot expect, in these substan- _ 
ces after they are purified, the same virtues which they 
possess in their crude state. This process is, therefore, 
contrary to the principles of good pharmacy ; and such spe- 
cimens of these gummy resins as stand in need of it to give 
them an apparent degree of purity, should not be admitted 
into the shop of the apothecary. Besides, many of the im- 
purities which they usually contain are easily separated, in 
compounding the preparations or extemporaneous prescrip- 
tions into which they enter. 


StyRax PURIFICATA. . Lond. 
Purified Storax. 
Dissolve storax in rectified spirit of wine, and filter; after- 
wards reduce the balsam to a proper thickness, by distill- 
ing off the spirit with a gentle heat. 


Dub. 
Digest the storax in water, with a low heat, until it get soft ; 
then express it between iron plates, heated with boiling 
water; and, lastly, separate it from the water. 


STorax is a balsam, or combination of resin and benzoic 
acid, both of which are soluble in alcohol, and neither of them 
volatile in the heat necessary for evaporating alcohol. The 
London process for purifying it is therefore not liable to any | 
chemical objections. ‘The method now directed by the Dub- 
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lin College is certainly more economical, but must be attend- 
ed with loss of benzoic acid. 





Cuar. XXXVI.—POWDERS. 


Tuis form is proper for such materials only as are capable 
lof being sufficiently dried to become pulverizable, without 
the loss of their virtue. ‘There are several substances, 
however, of this kind, which cannot be conveniently taken 
in powder ; bitter, acrid, fetid drugs are too disagreeable ; 
emollient and mucilaginous herbs and roots are too bulky ; 
pure gums cohere, and become tenacious in the mouth; po- 
tash deliquesces when exposed to the air; volatile alkali 
exhales, and soda effloresces. Many of the aromatics, and 
oo, suffer a great loss of their odoriferous principles when 
kept in powder, as in that form they expose a much larger 
surface to the air. 

| The dose of powders, in extemporaneous prescription, is 
lvenerally about half a drachm; it rarely exceeds a whole 
idrachm ; and is not often less than a scruple. Substances 
which produce powerful effects in small doses are not exhi- 
bited in this form, unless their bulk be increased by addi- 
tions of less efficacy: those which require to be given in 
arger doses are better fitted for other forms. 

The most useful vehicle for taking the lighter powders is 
any agreeable thin liquid. The ponder ous powders, parti- 
ularly those prepared from metallic substances, require a 
more consistent vehicle, as syrups or conserves; for from 
thin ones they soon subside. Resinous substances, likewise, 
are most commodiously taken in thick liquors; for in thin 


IN PULVEREM TRITI. Dub. 

| Powders. 

§Substances to be powdered, previously dried, are to be pul- 
verized in an iron-mortar. The powder is then to be se- 
parated, by shaking it through an hair-sieve, and is to be 
kept in close vessels. 
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PULVIS ALOES CUM CANELLA. Dub. 
Powder of Aloes with Canella. 
Take of 
Hepatic aloes, one pound ; 
White canella, three ounces. 
Powder them separately, and then mix them. 


Tus was formerly well known by the title of Hiera Picra. 
’ The spicy canella acts as a corrigent to the aloes, but the 
compound is more adapted to the form of pills, than of pow- 


der. 


PULVIS ALOES cum Gualaco. Dub. 
Powder of Aloes with Guaiac. 

Take of 

Hepatic aloes, one ounce and a half; 

Gum guaiacum, one ounce ; 

Aromatic powder, half an ounce. 
Rub the aloes and gum guaiacum separately to powder; then | 

mix them with the aromatic powder. 


PULVIS ALOES compositus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Aloes. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, one ounce and a half; 
Gum-resin guaiac, one ounce ; 
Compound powder of cinnamon, half an ounce. 
Powder the aloes and guaiac separately ; then mix the com- 
pound powder of cinnamon with them. 


Tuis powder is supposed to combine the sudorific effects 
of the guaiac with the purgative of the aloes. | 


Putvis aromaticus. Dub. 
Aromatic Powder. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, two ounces; 

Smaller cardamom seeds, husked, 

Ginger, 

Long pepper, of each one ounce. 
Rub them together to a powder. 


Ed. 
Take of 
Cinnamon bark, 
Smaller cardamom seeds, 
Ginger root, each equal parts. 


4 
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| Reduce them to a very fine powder, which is to be kept in a 
glass vessel, well closed. 


PuLvVIS CINNAMOMI compPositus. Lond. 
| Compound Powder of Cinnamon. 

i Take of 
§ Cinnamon bark, two ounces ; 

Cardamom seeds, an ounce and a half; 
Ginger, one ounce ; 

| Long pepper, half an ounce. 

} Reduce them together to a very fine powder. 


THESE compositions are hot carminatives. ‘The dose is 
from ten grains to a scruple and upwards. The first and 
third, from the long pepper which they —— are more 
pungent than the second. 


PULVIS ASARI cCoMPosiTUs.. Ed. 
| Compound Powder of Asarabacca. 
Take of 

| The leaves of asarabacca, three parts ; 
marjoram, 

Flowers of lavender, of each one part. 
| Rub them together to powder. 


® 








Dub. 

Take of 

Dried leaves of asarabacca, one ounce ; 
_ Lavender flowers, two drachms. 
Powder them together. 


| ‘THESE are sea cable and efficacious errhines. They are 
- often employed with great advantage in cases of obstinate 
headach, and of ophthalmia resisting other modes of cure. 
Snuffed up the nostrils, to the extent of five or six grains 
at bed-time, they will operate the succeeding day as a power- 
ful errhine, inducing frequent sneezing, and likewise a co- 
pious discharge. | 


PULVIS CARBONATIS CALCIS composiTus. Ld. 
Compound Powder of Carbonate of Lime. 
Take of 
Prepared carbonate of lime, four ounces ; 
Nutmeg, half a drachm ; 
Cinnamon bark, one drachm and a half. 
Reduce them together to powder. 
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PULVIS CRETE compositus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Chatk. 
Take of 
Prepared chalk, half a pound ; 
Cinnamon bark, four ounces ; 
‘Tormentil root, 
Gum arabic, of each three ounces ; - 
Long pepper, half an ounce. | | 
Reduce them separately to a very fine powder, and mix them. 


Tue addition of the aromatics coincides with the general 
intention of the remedy, which is indicated in weakness and 
acidity of the stomach, and in looseness from acidity. 


PULVIS CRETE COMPOSITUS CUM oPIo. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium. 
Take of | : 
Compound powder of chalk, six ounces and a half; 
Hard opium, in powder, four scruples. 
Mix them. 
THE addition of the opium adds to the efficacy of the chalk, 
when diarrhcea proceeds from irritation of the intestinal ca- 
nal. ‘Two scruples contain a grain of opium. 


PULVIS CONTRAYERVE compPositus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Contrayerva, 

Take of 

Contrayerva root, in powder, five ounces ; 

Prepared oyster-shells, one pound and a half. 
Mix them. 

THIS composition is quite obsolete. It may be consider- 
ed as another form of exhibiting carbonate of lime with a 
weak aromatic. 


PULYVIS IPECACUANHE ET opi. Ed. 
Powder of Ipecacuan and Opium. 
Take of 
Ipecacuan root, in powder, 
Opium, of each one part ; 
Sulphate of potass, eight parts. 
Triturate them together into a fine powder. 


PULVIS IPECACUANHE compositus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Ipecacuan. 
Take of 


Tpecacuan root, in powder, 
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Hard opium, in powder, each one drachm; 
Sulphate of potass, in powder, one ounce. 
Mix them. 


In this composition the sulphate of potass is probably add- 
ed to assist in dividing the opium, when it is not previously 
powdered, and to give sufficient bulk to a dose of the active 
ingredients. ‘Ten grains of the compound powder contain 
‘one of opium, and one of ipecacuan, which may be consi- 
dered as a full dose of the former, but not above the fifth 
part of an emetic dose of the latter. Accordingly, when I did 
‘not think it advisable to increase the dose of the opium, I 
have frequently increased the dose of the ipecacuan with 
good effect. 

As it is, this powder is one of she most certain sudorifics, 
jand as such was recommended by Dr Dover, as an effectual - 
remedy in rheumatism. Modern practice confirms its re- 
|putation, not only in rheumatism, but also in dropsy, and 
|several other diseases, where it is often difficult, by other 
|means, to produce a copious sweat. The dose is from five 
ito twenty grains, according as the patient’s stomach and 
/strength-can bear it. It is proper to avoid much drinking 
immediately after taking it, otherwise it may be rejected by 
| vomiting before any other effects are produced. 


PULVIS JALAPE coMPositTus. Ld. 
Compound Powder of Jalap. 
Take of 

| Jalap root, in powder, one part; 

| Supertartrate of potass, two parts. 

Grind them together to a very fine powder. 


| THE pharmaceutic use of the tartar in this preparation is 
| to assist in dividing the jalap; and therefore they are direct- 
ed to be triturated together, and not separately, but it also 
modifies its effect. 





PuLvIS KINO compositus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Kino. 


Take of 
Kino, fifteen drachms ; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce ; 
Hard opium, one drachm. * 
Reduce them separately to a very fine powder, then mix 
them. 
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Tuis is a convenient officinal preparation. — It is anodyne 
and astringent, containing one part of opium in twenty. 


Puxtvis opiatus. Ld. 
Opiate Powder. 
Take of , 
Opium, one part ; 
Prepared carbonate of lime, nine parts. 
Rub them together to a fine powder. 


PULVIS CORNU CERVI cum oPIo. Lond. 
Powder of Hartshorn with Opium. 
Take of | 
Hard opium, in powder, one drachm ; 
Hartshorn, burnt and prepared, one ounce ; 
Cochineal, in powder, one drachm. (i 


In these powders, the opium is the active ingredient; and 


it is immaterial whether the phosphate or carbonate of lime 
be used to facilitate its mechanical division. 





PULVIS SALINUS comPosITUs. Ed. 
Compound Saline Powder. 


Take of 
Muriate of soda, 
Sulphate of magnesia, of each four parts ; 
_ Sulphate of potass, three parts. 
Dry the salts with a gentle heat, reduce them to fine powder 


separately, then rub them together, and keep the mixture 
in a well-corked phial. 


However we may explain it, there is little doubt that 
mixtures of substances of similar characters have often a 
better effect than either of the ingredients singly, as is clear- 
ly shewn in the superior efficacy of the natural mineral. wa- 
ters. This mixture of salts acts very pleasantly in costive 
habits, being taken to the extent of a tea-spoonful in half a 
pint of water before breakfast. 


s 
. 


PULVIS SCAMMONEZE Compositus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Scammony. 
Take of 
Scammony, 
Hard extract of jalap, of each two ounces ; | 
Ginger root, half an ounce. . 
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Reduce them separately to a very fine powder, and mix 
them. 


PULVIS SCAMMONII COMPosITUS. Ed. 
Compound Powder of Scammony. 
Take of : 
Resin of scammony, 
|. Supertartrate of potass,. equal. parts, 
Rub them together to a very, fine powder. 


Iv the former of these compositions, the'scammony is com- 
bined with another purgative little less active than itself, and 
in the latter with one much less so; which difference must 
be attended to in prescription. ' The ginger in the former is 
an useful addition, and will rider it less apt to gripe. _ 


PULVIS SENNE compositus. Lond. 
| Compound Powder of Senna. 

Take of 

Senna leaves, 

Supertartrate of potass, of each two ounces ; 

Scammony gum resin, half an OnneE.s 

| Ginger, two drachms.. 

Triturate ‘the scammony by itself, a ake rest together in- 
to a very fine powder, and caesar 


| Tuts powder is given as a cathartic, in the’ dase of two 
scruples or a drachm. The scammony is used as a, stimulus 
ito the senna powder ; the quantity of the latter necessary for 
ja dose, when not assisted by some more powerful substance, 
being too bulky to be conveniently taken in this form. The 
iginger is added to make it sit easier on the stomach, and 


| gripe less. 


| PULVIS ALUMINIS CoMpositus. fd. 
| Compound Powder of Alum. 
Take of ner 
Alum, four parts ; 
Kino, one part. 
Rub them together to a fine powder. 

Tuis powder is composed of two very powerful astrin- 
gents, but we doubt whether they be combined with pro- 
ipriety ; at least it is certain that a solution of alum is decom- 
posed by a solution of kino. 


a G 





1 
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PoLvis TRAGACANTH® comvositus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Tragacanth. 
Take of 
Tragacanth, powdered, 
Gum arabic, powdered, 
Starch, of each one ounce and a half; 
Refined sugar, three ounces. 
Powder the starch and sugar together: then add the traga- 
canth and gum arabic, and mix. 


Tuis composition is serviceable in hectic cases, tickling 
coughs, strangury, some kind of alvine fluxes, and other™ | 
disorders proceeding from diseased mucous membranes with 
acrid or morbid secretion. The dose is from half a drachm 
to.two or three drachms, which may be frequently repeated. 


Cuap. XXXVII.—CONSERVES, ELECTUA- 
RIES anp CONFECTIONS. 


If confections have become hard by being long kept, they 
are to be moistened with water to restore their original 
consistence. Lond. 

CoNSERVES are compositions of recent vegetable matters, 
and sugar, beaten together into a uniform mass. 

This process is introduced for preserving certain simples, 
undried, in agreeable form, with as little alteration as pos- 
sible in their native virtues. Vegetables may in this form 
be kept uninjured for a considerable time ; for by carefully 
securing the mouth of the containing vessel, the alteration, 
as well as dissipation, of their active principles, is generally 
prevented; and the sugar preserves them from the corrup- 
tion which juicy vegetables would otherwise undergo. 

The sugar should be pounded and passed through a sieve, 
before it be mixed with the vegetable mass; for otherwise it § 
cannot be properly incorporated. Rose buds, and some | 
other vegetables, are prepared for mixing with the sugar, — 
by grinding them in a small wooden mill. | i 

There are, however, vegetables whose virtues are impair- 
ed by this treatment. Mucilaginous substances gradually — 
become less glutinous ; and astringents sensibly become J 
softer upon the palate. Many of the fragrant flowers are 
of so tender and delicate a texture, as almost entirely to. 
lose their peculiar qualities on being beaten or bruised. 
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In general, it is obvious, that in this form, on account of 
the large proportion of sugar, only substances of considerable 
activity can be taken with advantage as medicines. And, in- 
deed, conserves are at present considered chiefly as vehicles 
for medicines of greater efficacy. ‘They are very convenient 
for reducing into bolusses or pills the more ponderous pow- 
ders, as submuriate of mercury, the oxides of iron, and 
other mineral preparations, which, with liquid or less con- 
sistent matters, as syrups, will not cohere. 
| The few conserves now retained have in general either 
an agreeable flavour to recommend them, or are capable of 
answering some useful purposes as medicines. ‘Their com- 
mon dose is the bulk of a nutmeg, or as much as can be 
taken up at once or twice upon the point of a knife. There 
s, In general, no great danger of exceeding in the dose. 


| ELEcTUARIES are composed chiefly of powders mixed up 

with syrups, &c. into such a consistence that the mass shall - 
neither be too stiff to swallow, nor so thin as to allow the 

bowders to separate, and that a dose may be easily taken up 

pn the point of a knife. 

In making electuaries, powders from vegetables and other 


ry substances, = - - 1 part absorbs of syrup 3 parts. 
| Of gum resins - J 1 
Of resins —- - l 2 


Of mineral substances which 

do not absorb water, as an- 
| timonyandcalomel, - 1 4 
Of salts, - - 1 
_-Of alkalies and salts which 
_ deliquesce spontaneously, 1 
fficinal extracts and electuaries, - - 0 
_ But those substances, after being mixed, often become in 
short time so changed by mutual reaction, that the syrup 
\dded is absorbed, and a new quantity requires to be suc- 
essively added for several times, to enable it to retain a pro- 
ber degree of consistence. ‘Thus, in associating in a con- 
ection supertartrate of potash and pure iron-filings, for one 
nart of each, at first one part of syrup will be -sufficient ; 
n the following day another part must be added; and, at 
ast, after three days, a third part will be required, in order 
o preserve the electuary of a proper consistence. 
here common syrups are employed, the compound is 
pt to candy and dry too soon; electuaries of peruvian bark, 

3G 2 af | 


Rp toi 


| 
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for instance, made up with syrup alone, will often in. a day 
or two grow too dry for use. This is owing to the crystal- 
lization of the sugar. Deyeux, therefore, advises eleetua- 
ries, confections, and conserves, to be made up with syrups, 
from which all the crystallizable parts have been separated. 
In hospital practice, the same object may be obtained much 
more easily by using molasses instead of syrups, and in pri- 
vate practice, by the substitution of a little conserve. 

The quantity of an electuary directed at a time in extem- 
poraneous prescription varies much, according to its consti- 
tuent parts; but is rarely less than the size of a nutmeg, or 
more than two or three ounces. in 


CONFECTIO AMYGDALARUM. | Lond. 
Confection of Almonds. 
Take of 
Sweet almonds, one ounce; 
Gum arabic in powder, one drachm ; 
Refined sugar, half an ounce. 
Having first blanched the almonds, by macerating them in 
water, and peeling them, beat the whole ingredients into 
a homogeneous mass. 


Turis is a very convenient confection ; for by triturating it 
with water, we immediately form an almond emulsion, which 
on many occasions is desirable, as it takes a considerable 
time to make it from the unmixed materials, and soon spoils 
after it is made. 


CONFECTIO AURANTIORUM. Lond. 
Confection of Orange-peel. 
Take of 
Fresh orange-peel, grated off, one pound ; 
Refined sugar, three pounds. 
Bruise the peel in a stone mortar with a wooden pestle; 
then, adding the sugar, beat them into a homogeneous 
mass. 


~ConsERvA AuRANTII. Dub. 
Conserve of Orange-peel. 
To the fresh rind of Seville oranges, grated off, add three 
times its weight of refined sugar, while beating it. 





ConsERva cITRI AURANTII. Ed. 
| Conserve of Orange-peel. if 
Grate off the rind of Seville oranges, beat it into pulp, and 
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while beating it, add: a ceca three times its weight of 
refined sugar. 


CoNFECTIO ROSE CANINE. Lond. 
Confection of Fiips. 
lake of 
Pulp of hips, one pound ; 

Refined sugar, in powder, twenty ounces. | 
Uxpose the pulp to a gentle heat in a water-bath, then ora-- 
dually add the sugar, and beat them into a homogeneous 

mass. f 


CONSERVA ROSH CANINE. Ed. 
Conserve of Hips. 
3eat ripe hips, carefully cleansed from the seeds and down, 
to a pulp; and, while beating it, gradually add thr ee times 
its weight of double refined sugar. 


ConFEcTIo nos# GaLtice. Lond. 
Confection of Red Roses. 
Take of 
Red rose Hae with the heels cut off, one pound ; 
Refined sugar, three pounds. 
deat the petals ina stone mortar; then add the sugar, and 
reduce the whole to a homogeneous mass. 


Conserva ros&. Dub. 
Conserve of Red Roses. 
Pluck the petals of red rose buds from the calyces; and ha- 
ving cut off the heels, beat them, gradually adding three 
times their weight of refined sugar. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CONSERVA ROSH GALLICEH. Ld. 

| Conserve of Red Roses. . 
eat the petals of red rose buds to pulp; and add, during the 

‘beating, three times their weight of double petted sugar. 


La Gannor says, that by infusing the red rose leaves in 
our times their weight of water, and squeezing them out of 
he infusion, they lose their bitterness, and are more easily 
educed to a pulp, which he then mixes with a thick syrup, 
orepared by dissolving the sugar in the expressed liquor, and 
oiling it down to the consistence of an electuary. ! 
It is scarcely necessary to make any particular remarks on 
hese conserves. ‘Their taste and virtues are compounded of 
hose of sugary and the substance combined with it. The 
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hips are acidulous and refrigerant, the orange rind bitter 
and stomachic, and the red rose buds astringent. 


ELECTUARIUM AROMATICUM. Ld. 
Aromatic Electuary. 
Take of 
Aromatic powder, one part; 
Syrup of orange-peel, two parts. 
Mix and beat them well together, so as to form an electuary. 


Dub. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg, of each half an ounce ; 

Refined sugar, 

Saffron, of each one ounce ; 

Lesser cardamom seeds, husked, 

Cloves, each two drachms; 

Precipitated chalk, two ounces ; 

Syrup of orange-peel, a sufficient quantity. 
Powder the aromatics separately, then mix them with the 

syrup. 


CoNnFECTIO ARoMATICA. Lond, 
Aromatic Confection. 

Take of 
Cinnamon bark, 

Nutmeg, of each two ounces ; 

Cloves, one ounce; 

Cardamom seeds, half an ounce ; 

Saffron, dried, two ounces; | 

Prepared oyster shells, sixteen ounces ; 

Refined sugar, in powder, two pounds ; 

Water, one pint. 

Reduce the dry substances together to a very fine powder, 
then gradually add the water, and mix them until they be 
incorporated. 

THESE compositions are sufficiently grateful, and mode- 
rately warm. ‘They are given in the form of bolus, in doses 
of from five grains to a scruple, or upwards, as a cordial 
astringent, or as a vehicle for more active substances. Mr 
Phillips also very properly remarks, that in the London for- 
mula, and indeed in every instance, prepared chalk might be 
advantageously substituted for oyster shells, as it is hardly 
possible. to reduce the latter to so fine a powder as the for- 
mer. 
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CoNFECTIO PIPERIS NIGRAE. Lond. 
Confection of Black Pepper. 

Take of 

Black pepper ; 

Elecampane root, of each one pound ; 

Fennel seeds, three pounds ; 

Honey, 

Purified sugar, of each two pounds. . 
lriturate the dry substances together into a very fine pow- 

der; then add the honey, and beat the whole into an uni- 

form mass. 


Wer are told by Dr Paris that this resembles Ward’s 
Paste for fistula and piles, and that the dose is the size of a 
1utmeg, three times a-day. It is to be considered as a hot 
ar noite: 


JJLECTUARIUM CASSIZ FISTULE. Ld. 
Hlectuary of Cassia. 
lake of 
Pulp of cassia fistularis, four parts ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 
Manna, each, one part; 
Syrup of pale roses, four parts. 
daving bruised the manna in a mortar, dissolve it with a 
gentle heat in the syrup; then add the pulps, and evaporate 
with a regularly continued heat to a proper consistence. 


ELECTUARIUM CAssIz. Dub. 
Hlectuary of Cassia. 
Take of 
The fresh extracted pulp of cassia, half a pound ; 
Manna, two ounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce ; 
Syrup of orange-peel, half a ona der 
Jissolve the manna, bruised, with a moderate heat, in the 
syrup; then add the pulps: and evaporate slowly the mix- 
ture to a proper thickness. 


ConFEcTio cassim. Lond. 
Confection of Cassia. 
Take of ¥ 
Fresh cassia pulp, half a pound ; 
Manna, two ounces ; 
Tamarind pulp, one ounce ; 


Syrup of roses, half a pint. 
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Bruise the manna; then dissolve it in the syrup, by the heat 
of a water-bath ; lastly, mix in the pulps, and: ia ate 
to a proper thickness. 


Tue electuary is scarcely used, as it is expensive and has 
very little power. It could be serviceable only as a vehicle 
for more active medicines. 


ELECTUARIUM SENNE COMPOSITUM. | Ed. 
Electuary of Senna. 
“ CoNFECTIO SENNAE. Lond. 
Confection of Senna. 


‘Take of Ed. Lond. | 
Senna leaves, eight ounces; —_ eight ounces; 
Coriander seeds, four ounces ; four ounces ; 
Liquorice root bruised, three ounces; three ounces; 
Bigeye one pound ; 
Pulp of prunes, each one pound ; half a pound; 
————. tamarinds, half a pound; half a pound; 

cassia fistula, half a pound ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds and a half; two ise eae and a 
half; 
Water, four pounds ; four pints. 


Powder the senna leaves with the coriander seeds, and sift 
out ten ounces of the mixed powder ; boil the remainder 
with the figs and liquorice in four pints of water to one’ 
half; express and strain the liquor, which is then to be 
evaporated to a pint and a half; dissolve the sugar in this 
so as to make a syrup ; add this syrup by degrees to the 
pulps; and, lastly, mix in the sifted powder. 


ELECTUARIUM SENNE. Dub. 
Electuary of Senna. 

Take of 
Senna leaves, in very fine powder, four ounces ; 
Pulp of French prunes, one pound ; 

tamarinds, two ounces ; 
Molasses, a pint and a half; 
Essential oil of caraway, two drachms. 

Boil the pulps in the syrup to the thickness of honey: then 
add the powder, and, when the mixture cools, the oil; 
lastly, mix the whole intimately. 

Mr Puittirs, speaking of the London forratila; says that | 

it is generally very badly prepared, containmg neither y 

senna nor cassia, and sold for one-third the price the ge-— 

nuine preparation costs.” The Edinburgh formula is less } 


: | 
t - | 
7 
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liable to falsification, as it has omitted the cassia and figs ; 
but the formula of the Dublin College seems much more 
simple and judicious than the others. It is a very convenient 
laxative, and has long been in common use among practi- 
tioners. ‘Taken to the size of a nutmeg, or more, as occa- 
sion may re 2quire, it is an excellent laxative for loosening the 
belly in costive habits. : 


aa eee CATECHU COMPOSITUM. Ed. 

: Compound Electuary of Catechu. 

| Take of 

Extract of catechu, four ounces; 

Kino, four ounces ; 

Cinnamon bark, 

Nutmeg, each one ounce ; 

Opium, diffused in a sufficient quantity of Sherry wine, 
one drachm and a half; 

Syrup of red roses, boiled to the consistence of honey, two 

| pounds and a quarter. 

| Reduce the solids to powder ; and having mixed them with 

the opium and syrup, make them into an electuary. 


-ELEcTUARIUM CATECHU composituM. Dub. 

| | Compound Electuary of Catechu. 

| Take of 

Catechu, four ounces ; 

Cinnamon, two ounces ; 

Kino, three ounces ; powder these, then add, 

Hard purified opium, diffused in Spanish white wine, a 
drachm and a half; 

Syrup of ginger, evaporated to the consistence of honey, 
two pounds and a quarter. 


| Mix them. 


| Tuese electuaries are extremely useful astringent medi- 
| cines, and are often given in doses of a tea spoonful, fre- 
| quently repeated, in cases of diarrhoea, &c. ‘Ten scruples 
contain one grain of opium. 


CoNFECTIO SCAMMONESR. Lond. 
Confection of Scammony. 
| Take of 
Scammony, in powder, one ounce and half; 
Cloves,’ bruised, : 
Ginger, in powder, of each six drachms ; 


Oil of caraway, half a fluidrachm ; 
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Syrup of roses, as much as is sufficient. 

Reduce the dry substances together to a very fine powder ; 
then add the syrup, and triturate them again together; 
lastly, add the oil of caraway, and mix the whole. — 


ELEcTUARIUM scaMMoNII. Dub. 
Electuary of Scammony. 
Take of 
Scammony, : 
Ginger, of each, in powder, one ounce; 
Oil of cloves, one scruple ; 
Syrup of orange-peel, what is sufficient. 
Mix the powdered ginger with the syrup ; then add the scam- 
mony, and lastly the oil. 


Tuis electuary is a warm brisk purgative. A drachm con- 
tains ten grains of seammony. 


ELECTUARIUM OPIATUM; olim ELECTUARIUM THEBAICUM. 
Ed. 
Opiate Electuary, formerly called Thebaic Electuary. 
Take of 
Aromatic powder, six ounces ; 
Virginian snake-root, in fine powder, three ounces ; 
Opium, diffused in a sufficient quantity of Sherry wine, 
half an ounce ; 
Syrup of ginger, one pound. 
Mix them, and form an electuary. 


ConFrectio opi. Lond. - 
Confection of Opium. 
Take of 

Hard opium, powdered, six drachms ; 

Long pepper, one ounce ; 

Ginger, two ounces ; 

Caraway seeds, three ounces ; 

Syrup, one pint. ) une | 
Mix the opium with the syrup heated; then add the other 

ingredients, powdered, and mix. 

Tue action which these electuaries will produce on the li- — 
ving system is abundantly apparent from the nature of their 
ingredients. ‘They are combinations of aromatics with opi- 
um; one grain of opium being contained in thirty-six of the 
London confection, and in forty-three of the Edinburgh elec- 
tuary. chs 4 


- 
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ConFeEctTio ruTEH. Lond. 
Confection of Rue. 
Take of 
Rue leaves, dried, 
Caraway seeds, 
Laurel berries, of each an ounce and a half; 
Sagapenum, half an ounce; 
Black pepper, two drachms ; 
| Clarified honey, sixteen. ounces. 
| Triturate the dry substances together to a very fine powder ; 
| then adding the honey, mix the whole. 


| Tus was long supposed to be a powerful antihysteric. Its 
| use is now confined to glysters. 


_Cuap. XXXVIUTL—TROCHES. 


- "Trocues and lozenges are composed of powders made up 
| with glutinous substances into little cakes, and afterwards 
‘dried. This form is principally made use for the more com- 
: modious exhibition of certain medicines, by fitting them to 
dissolve slowly in the mouth, so as to pass by degrees into 
the stomach, or to act upon the pharynx and top of the 
| trachea ; and hence these preparations have generally a con- 
eidlepable: proportion of sugar, or other materials grateful to 
the palate. Some powders have likewise been reduced into 
i troches, with a view to their preservation. The lozenges of 
|the confectioner are so superior in elegance to those of the 
| apothecary, that they are almost universally preferred ; and 
hence it probably is that the Dublin and London Colleges 
have entirely omitted them. 





TROCHISCI CARBONATIS CALcIs. Ed. 
Lroches of Carbonate of Lime. 
Take of 
Carbonate of lime, prepared, four ounces ; 
Gum arabic, one ounce; . 
Nutmeg, one drachm ; 
Refined sugar, six ounces. 
Powder them together, and form them with water into a mass 
for making troches. 
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THESE are used against acidity of the stomach, especially 
when accompanied with diarrhea. 


TROCHISCI CARBONATIS MAGNESIA. Lid. 
Troches of Carbonate of Magnesia. 
Take of 
Carbonate of magnesia, six ounces ; 
Refined sugar, three ounces ; 
Nutmeg, one scruple. ! 
Powder them, and make them into a mass for troches, with 
mucilage of tragacanth. 


TrRocHES of magnesia are much used for acidity of sto- 
mach. ) | 


TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZE GLABRE. Ld. 
Troches of Liquorice. 
Take of 
Extract of liquorice, 
Gum arabic, each one part ; 
Refined sugar, two parts. 
Boiling water, a sufficient quantity. 
Dissolve and strain; then evaporate the solution over a gen- 
tle fire, till it be of a proper consistence for being formed 
into troches. | 


TueEsE troches are apt to be empyreumatic, and even. 
when well prepared are found by many to be too sweet, and 
hence, common extract of liquorice, which is less cloying to , 
the stomach than sugar, is preferred by some ; and refined li- 
quorice, which is made of extract of liquorice, with half of its 
weight of gum arabic, may altogether supersede these troches. 


TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZZ CUM oPio. Ed. 
Liquorice. Troches with Opium. 
Take of 
Opium, two drachms; 
Tincture of Tolu, half an ounce ; 
Common syrup, eight ounces ; | 
Extract of liquorice, softened with warm water, 
Gum arabic, in powder, of each five ounces. 

Triturate the opium well with the tincture, then add by de- 
grees the syrup and extract; afterwards gradually mix in 
the powdered gum arabic. Lastly, dry them so as to form 
a mass, to be divided into troches, each weighing ten 
grains. 
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Tuts is a troublesome process. It is not easy to make an 
uniform mixture of the opium with the tincture; and the sof- 
tening of the liquorice in an undetermined quantity of warm 
water, and its subsequent incorporation, are equally incon- 
venient. ‘They are more easily prepared, and the uniform 
diffusion of the opium is more certainly attained, by previous- 
_ly drying and reducing to powder the opium and liquorice, 
which are to be intimately mixed with the powdered gum ara- 
bic. This is to be beat into a mass first with the tincture, 
and then the syrup, and if necessary a little water gradually 
added. Refined extract of liquorice may be used’; and it is 
_ easily powdered in the cold, after it has been laid for some 
| days in a dry and rather warm place; but its quantity must 
| be increased to 7.5 ounces, and that of the gum arabic re- 
| duced to 2.5. | 
| Seven and a half of these troches contain about one grain 
| of opium. ‘These troches are medicines of approved efficacy 
in tickling coughs depending on irritation of the fauces, di- 
| minishing the irritability of the parts themselves. 


Trocuisci GuMMosi. Id. 
Gum Troches. 

| Take of 

| Gum arabic, four parts; 

Starch, one part ; 

Refined sugar, twelve parts. 

| Powder them, and make them into a proper mass with rose- 
water, so as to form troches. 


| Tis is a very agreeable pectoral, and may be used at 
| pleasure. It is calculated for allaying the tickling in the 
| throat which provokes coughing. 


TRoOCHISCI NITRATIS POTASSH. Ed. 

| Troches of Nitrate of Potass. 

| Take of : 
Nitrate of potass, one part ; 
Double refined sugar, three parts. 

Rub together to powder, and form them, with mucilage of 
gum tragacanth, into a mass, to be divided into troches. 


Tus may be an agreeable form for the exhibition of nitre ; 
| but if the quantity taken be considerable, it is apt to occa- 
sion uneasiness in the stomach, which can only be prevented 
by large dilution with aqueous liquors. 
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Cuap. XXXIX.—PILLS. 


Tuis form is peculiarly adapted to those drugs which ope- 
rate in a small dose, and whose nauseous and offensive taste 
or smell require them to be concealed from the palate. 

Pills should have the consistence of a firm paste, a round 
form, and a weight not exceeding five grains. Essential oils 
may enter them in small quantity, deliquescent salts are im- 


proper. Efflorescent salts, such as carbonate of soda, should 


be previously exposed to the air until they fall to powder : 
deliquescent extracts should have some powder combined 
with them. The mass should be beaten until it become per- 
fectly uniform and plastic. Powders may be made into pills 
with extracts, balsams, soap, mucilages, bread crumb, &c. 

Gum-resins, and inspissated juices, are sometimes soft 
enough to be made into pills, without addition: where any 
moisture is requisite, spirit of wine is more proper than sy- 
rups or conserves, as it unites more readily with them, and 
does not sensibly increase their bulk. Light dry powders re- 
quire syrups or mucilages; and the more e ponderous, as the 
mercurial and other metallic preparations, require thick 
honey, conserve, or extracts. 

Light powders require about half their weight of syrup, 
or about three-fourths their weight of honey, Ve reduce them 
into a due consistence for forming pills. Half a drachm of 
the mass will make five or six pills of a moderate size. 


Gums and inspissated juices are to be first softened with’ 


the liquid prescribed; the powders are then to be added, 
and the whole beat thoroughly together, till they be perfect- 
ly mixed. 

The masses for pills are best kept in bladders, which should 
be moistened now and then with some of the same kind of 
liquid that the mass was made up yeas or with some proper 
aromatic oil. 

When the mass is to be divided into pills, a given weight 
of itis'rolled out into a cylinder of a given length, and of an 
equal thickness throughout, and is then divided into’a given 
number of equal pieces, by means of a simple miichine. 
These pieces are then rounded between the fingers, or bya 

3 
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machine; and to prevent them from adhering, they are co- 
vered either with some powder, or gold or silver leaf. In 
this country we commonly use starch, or powder of liquo- 
rice, or orris root. In Germany the powder of lycopodium 


is much employed. 


Pann ALOETICR. Lid. 
Aloetic Pills. 
Take of 


Aloes, in powder, 
Soap, equal parts. 
Beat them with simple syrup into a mass fit for making pills. 














PILULZ ALOES CUM ZINGIBERE. Dub. 

| | Pills of Aloes and Ginger. 

| Take of 

Hepatic aloes, one ounce ; 

Ginger root, in powder, one drachm ; * 

Soap, half an ounce; 

| Essence of peppermint, half a drachm. 

Powder the aloes with the ginger, then add the soap and the 
/ essence, so as to form an intimate mixture. 


PILULZ ALOEs compositTz. Lond. 
: Compound Pills of Alves. 
'Take of 

Socctorine aloes, powdered, one ounce ; 
Extract of gentian, half an ounce ; 

Oil of caraway, forty minims; 

Simple syrup, as much as is sufficient. 
Beat them together into a homogeneous mass. 


| ALTHOUGH soap can scarcely be thought to facilitate the 
solution of the aloes in the stomach, as was supposed by 
‘Boerhaave, it is a very fit substance to give it he imEager 
consistence for making pills. 

The extract of gentian used by the London Collegen is less 
proper ; for triturated with aloes they re-act upon each 
other, and become too soft to form pills, so that the addi- 
tion of any syrup to the mass is perfectly unnecessary ; 
some powder is rather necessary to give it consistency. 
| Aloetic pills are much used as warm and stomachic lax- 
atives ; they are very well suited for the costiveness so often. 
gattendant on people of sedentary lives, and, upon the whole, 
Jare one of the most useful articles in the materia medica. 


? 
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PILULH ALOES ET assar@@ipm. Ld, 
Pills of Aloes and Assafeetida. 
Take of . 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, 
Assafoetida, 
Hard soap, equal parts. 
Form them into a mass with mucilage of gum arabic. 


Turse pills, in doses. of about ten grains, twice a-day, 
produce the most salutary effects in cases of dyspepsia, at- | 
tended with flatulence and costiveness. 


PILULH ALOES ET MYRRHE. Ld. 
Pills of Aloes and Myrrh. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, four parts ; 
Myrrh, two parts; 
Saffron, one part. 
Beat them into a mass with simple syrup. 


Dub. 
Take of . 
Hepatic. aloes, one ounce ; 
Myrrh, half an ounce ; 
Saffron, in powder, two drachms ; 
Essential oil of caraway, half a drachm ; 
Syrup, a sufficient quantity. 
Powder the aloes and myrrh separately, then mix the whole 
intimately together. 


PILULE ALOES CUM MyRRHA. Lond. 
Pills of Aloes with Myrrh. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces; — 

Myrrh, 
Saffron, of each one ounce; 
Simple syrup, as much as is sufficient. 

Powder the aloes and myrrh separately; and afterwards 
beat all the ingredients together into a homogeneous mass. 
Turse pills have long continued in practice, with little al- 

teration. Given to the quantity of half a drachm, or two 

scruples, they prove considerably cathartic, but they answer 
better in smaller doses as laxatives or alteratives. 


] 





| 
| 
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PiLULH ASSHF@TIDA COMPOSITE. Ld. . 
Compound Pills of Assafeetida. 
Take of 
_ Assafoetida, 
Galbanum, 

_ Myrrh, of each eight parts; 
Rectified oil of amber, one part. 

Beat them into a mass with simple syrup. 


PiLuULH MYRRH composirm. Dub. 
Compound Pills of Myrrh. 

Take of | | 

| Assafoetida, 

Galbanum, 

Myrrh, each one ounce ; 

Rectified oil of amber, half a drachm. 

Beat them into a mass with simple syrup. 


PILULE GALBANI composiT&. Lond. 
| Compound Pills of Galbanum. 
Take of 

| Galbanum, one ounce ; 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum, of each one ounce and a half; 
Assafoetida, half an ounce ; 

| Simple syrup, as much as is sufficient. 
|Beat them together into a homogeneous mass. 


| Tuese pills are designed for antihysterics and emmena- 
}gogues, but they are apt to fall down after being made; half 
ja scruple, a scruple, or more, may be taken every night, or 
oftener. It is singular that each of the colleges should have 
given them different names. The assafoetida is certainly the 
most powerful article. 


PILULE COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITE: Ed: 
Compound Pills of Colocynth. 


Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
Sgammony, of each eight parts: 
Colocynth pulp, four parts ; 
_ Oil of cloves, 
Sulphate of potass, of each one part. | 

Reduce the aloes and scammony with the sulphate itiko a 
powder ; then mix in the colecynth, beat into a very fine 


3H 
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powder, and the oil: lastly, make it into a proper mass 
with mucilage of gum arabic. 


Dub. 

Take of 

Pith of colocynth, half an ounce ; 

Hepatic aloes, 

Scammony, each one ounce ; 

Castile soap, two drachms ; 

Oil of cloves, one drachm. 
Powder the aloes, scammony, and colocynth, separately: then 

triturate them with the soap and the oil, and form them 

into a mass with simple syrup. . 

Tuts is more powerful in its operation than the simpler 
aloetic pills. 


PILULE GAMBOGIZ COMPOSITH. Ed. 
Compound Pills of Gamboge. 
Take of 
Gamboge, in powder, 
Socotorine aloes in powder, 
Compound powder of cinnamon, of each one drachm ; : 
Soap, two drachms. 
Mix the powders, then add the soap, and beat the whole in-- 
to a homogeneous mass. 


PILULEZ CAMBOGIE composiTs. Lond. 
ss nip ot Gamboge Pills. 
Take of 
Gamboge in powder, a drachm ; 
Socotorine aloes in powder, a drachm and a half; 
Ginger, half a drachm; 
Soap, two drachms. 
Mix the powders together, then add the soap, and beat the} 
whole into a homogeneous mass. 


Tuts is a very useful purgative pill, being considerably 
more active than aloes alone. 


PILULE AMMONIARETI CUPRI. Ed. gg 
Pills of Ammoniaret of Copper. ‘ 
Take of iO. 
Ammoniaret of copper, in fine powder, sixteen grains ; : 
Bread crumb, four scruples ; 
_ Water of carbonate of ammonia, as much as may be suffi- 
cient. | 
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Beat them into a mass, to be divided into thirty-two equal 


pills. ? 


Eacu of these pills weighs about three grains, and con- 
ains somewhat more than half a grain of the ammoniaret of 
copper. They seem to be the best form of exhibiting this 
nedicine. | | 


PILULE FERRI COMPOSITE. Lond. 
Compound Pills of Iron. 
Take of | 
Myrrh, in powder, two drachms ; 
Subcarbonate of soda, 
Sulphate of iron, 
Sugar, of each one drachm. 
Powder the myrrh with the subcarbonate of soda; next ha- 
ving added the sulphate of iron, rub them again ; then beat 
the whole, mixed together, into a homogeneous mass. 


Tuis is Griffith’s mixture in a solid form, and may often 
be convenient. 


PILULZ SULPHATIS FERRI COMPOSITE. Ed. 
Compound Pills of Sulphate of Iron. 
Take of : 
Sulphate of iron, in powder, one ounce ; 
Extract of chamomile, one ounce and a half; 
_ Volatile oil of peppermint, one drachm. 
eat into a mass, with simple syrup. 


| 
| 


_ Tus differs from the London pill, which contains the iron 
in the state of an oxide: in the formula of Edinburgh, the 
sulphate is exhibited in its saline form. Both are good cha- 
pneates: | 






PILULHZ HYDRARGYRI. Ed. 

| Mercurial Pills. 

Take of 

Purified quicksilver, 

Conserve of red roses, of each one ounce ; 

Starch, two ounces; | 

Mucilage of gum arabic, a little. 

Triturate the quicksilver with the conserve, in a glass mor- 

| tar, till the globules completely disappear, adding, occa- 

sionally, a little mucilage of gum arabic ; then add the 

starch, and beat the whole with a little water into a mass, 
3H2 ‘ | 
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which is to be immediately divided into four hundred and. | 
Sey equal pills. | 


Lond. Dub. 
Take of 
~ Purified quicksilver, two drachms ; 
Confection of red roses, three drachms ; 
Liquorice root, powdered, one drachm ; 
Rub the quicksilver with the confection until the fieiiles 
disappear ; then, adding the liquorice powder, mix them — 
together into a homogeneous mass. | i 





THE common mercurial pill is one of the best pene pean | 
of mercury, and may, in general, supersede most other forms — 
of this medicine. In this preparation the mercury is minute~_ 
ly divided, and probably converted into the black oxide., To — 
effect its mechanical division, it must be triturated with some © 
viscid substance. Soap, resin of guaiac, honey, extract of 
liquorice, and manna, have been, at different times, recom- ; 
mended; but all the colleges now concur in the use of con-_ 
serve of roses. The mercury is most easily known to be — 
completely extinguished, if no globules appear, on rubbing © 
a very little of the mass with the point of the finger on a 
piece of paper. As soon as this is the case, it is necessary 
to mix with the mass a proportion of some dry powder, to’ 
give it a proper degree of consistency. For this purpose, - } 
powder of liquorice root has been commonly used ;, but it is” 
apt to become mouldy, and to cause the pills to spoil. The 
Edinburgh College have, therefore, substituted for it starch, | 
which is a very unalterable substance, and easily procured, 
at all times, in a state of purity. One grain of mereury is 
contained in four grains of the Kdinburgh mass, and in three. 
of the London and Dublin; but, in point of fact, the blue 
pill is now manufactured by machinery, and therefore uni- 
form over the whole empire. The dose of these pills must 
be regulated by circumstances. 
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PILULH HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS CoMPosIT. Ed. 
Compound Pills of Submuriate of Mercury. i 

Take of . 7 | 
Submuriate of quicksilver, | ay | 
Precipitated. sulphuret of antimony, of ie one drachins | 

~. Guaiac, in powder, two drachms. 
Triturate the submuriate with the precipitated sulphuret of | 
antimony, and then with the euaiac; and add as much 
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mucilage of gum arabic as will give the mass a proper con- 
sistence. | 


Lond. 

Take of 

' Submuriate of mercury, 

Precipitated sulphuret of antimony, of each two drachms. 
Guaiac, gum resin, in powder, half an ounce ; . 
Rectified spirit, half a drachm. : 

Rub the submuriate of mercury with the precipitated sul- 
phuret of antimony, and then with the guaiac, and add the 
spirit to give it a proper consistence. 

TueEseE pills were recommended to the attention of the pu- 
blic, about forty years ago, by Dr Plummer, whose name 
they long bore. He represented them as a very useful 
alterative, and on his authority they were at one time much 
employed. | 
PILULE op1aT#; olim PrruLt# THEBAICH. Ed. 
eee Opiate, formerly Thebaic Pills. 

‘Take of ro | 

_ Opium, one part; 

_ Extract of liquorice, (soap ?) seven parts; 

| Jamaica pepper, two parts. 

Beat the opium and soap into a pulp, mix them: then add 

| the pepper reduced to powder ; and form the whole into 

| a mass. ig ony 


PILULE SAPONIs cuM opto. Lond. 
| Pills of Soap with Opium. 
“Lake of jh 
_- Hard opium, in powder, half an ounce ; 
Hard soap, two ounces. | 


| Beat them into a homogeneous mass. 






] 
} 


PILULZ E styracE. Dub. 
Storax Pills. 

Take of : 
Purified storax, three drachms ; 
Soft purified opium, 

Saffron, of each one drachm. 

Beat them into an uniform mass. 


| Iv is unfortunate that these compositions should differ so 
} much in strength, the first containing one grain of opium in 
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three, the second one in five, and the last only one in ten of 
the mass. Under the idea that opium is to operate as a se- 
dative, the addition of the pepper is somewhat injudicious. 
The title adopted by the Edinburgh College is ambiguous, 
as it may be mistaken for pills of opium, without any addi- 
tion. That of the Dublin College is better, although it does 
not mention the only active ingredient, as it is often neces- 
sary to conceal from our patients that we are giving them 
opium, which both the name and the smell of the storax en- 
able us to do. But that of the London College is upon the 
whole perhaps the best. i 


PILULE RHEI COMPOSITE. Hd. 
Compound Pills of Rhubarb. 

Take of 

Rhubarb, in powder, one ounce ; 

Socotorine aloes, six drachms ; 

Myrrh, half an ounce; 

Volatile oil of peppermint, half a drachm. 
Make them into a mass, with syrup of orange peel. 

Tus pill is intended for moderately warming and strength- 
ening the stomach, and gently opening the belly. A scruple 


co) ° 
of the mass may be taken twice a-day. 


PILULE SUBCARBONATIS SoDE. Ed. 
Pills of Subcarbonate of Soda. 
Take of 

Dried subcarbonate of soda, four parts’; 

Hard soap, three parts. | 
Beat into a mass with simple syrup. 

Turis is one of the most convenient forms of giving soda : 
It was introduced into use by Dr Beddoes. But the pills 
were very seldom well prepared. The salt should be previ- 
ously quite deaquesced, and no water should be added, but 
the mass beat as stiff as possible. 


PILULE scILL#Z composit&. Lond. 
Compound Pills of Squill. ) 
Take of 
Fresh dried squills, powdered, one drachm ; 
Ginger powdered, 
Hard soap, of each three drachms ; 
Gum ammoniac, in powder, two drachms. 
Mix the powders together, then beat them with the soap, 
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with the addition of as much syrup‘as will give them a pro- 
- per consistence. 


PILULZ SCILLE CUM ZINGIBERE. Dub. 
| Squill Pills with Ginger. 
ake of 
Powder of squills, one drachm ; 
Ginger, in powder, two drachms ; 
} Essential oil of aniseed, ten drops. 
}Triturate together, and form into a mass with jelly of soap. 


 PILUL& scituitica. Ld. 
1 | Squill Pills. 

'Take of © 

| Dried root of squills, in fine powder, one scruples : 
Gum ammoniac, 

Lesser cardamom seeds, in powder, 

Extract of liquorice, each one drachm. 

‘Form them into a mass with simple syrup. 


Tus is a commodious form for the exhibition of squills, 
whether for promoting expectoration, or with the other in- 
jtentions to which that medicine is employed. As the virtue 
of the compound is derived chiefly from the squills, the other 
| ingredients are often varied in extemporaneous prescription. 


Cuar. XL.—CATAPLASMS. 


CATAPLASMA FERMENTI. Lond. 
| Yeast Cataplasm. 
Take of 
Flour, one pound ; 
Bear yeast, half a pint 
Mix and expose toa gentle heat, till the mass begin to swell. 


THE yeast excites fermentation in the flour, and conyerts 
the whole into a thin dough. This cataplasm is considered 
as a very efficacious application to putrid or putrescent ul- 
cers or tumours. 


* 
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CAaTAPLASMA SINAPEOS. Dud. 
Mustard Cataplasm. 

Take of 

Mustard seed, powdered, bs 

Crumb of bread, of each half a pound ; 

Vinegar, as much as is sufficient. 
Mix, and make a cataplasm. | 

Sinapisms may be made stronger, by adding of 
Horse-radish root, scraped, two ounces. 


CATAPLASMA SINAPIS. Lond. 
Mustard Cataplasm. 
Take of 
Mustard seed, 
Linseed, of each, in powder, half a pound ; 
Warm vinegar, as much as may be sufficient. 
Mix to the thickness of a cataplasm. 


Cataptasms of this kind are commonly known by the 
name of Sinapisms. ‘hey were formerly more complicated, 
containing garlic, black soap, and other similar articles. 
They are employed only as stimulants; they often inflame 
and vesicate the part, but they are commonly removed in ten 
or fifteen minutes before they raise full blisters, and indeed 
the pain they excite cannot be longer borne. © They are fre- 
quently applied to the soles of the feet, in the low state of 
acute diseases, for raising the pulse, and relieving the head. 
The chief advantage they have depends on the quickness of 
their action. 


oe ee 


Cuar. XLI—LINIMENTS, OIN TMENTS, 
CERATES anp PLASTERS. 


THEsE are all combinations of fixed oil, or animal fat, with 
other substances, and differ from each other only in consis- 
tence, Deyeux has, indeed, lately defined plasters to be com- 
binations of oil with bedllic oxides; but as this would com- 
prehend many of our present ointments, and exclude many 
of our plasters, we shall adhere to the old meaning of the 
terms. 
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Liniments are the thinnest of these compositions, being on- 
ly a little thicker than oil. 

Ointments have generally a degree of consistence like that 
of butter. 

Cerates are firmer, and contain a larger proportion of wax. 

Plasters are the most solid, and derive their firmness, ei- 
ther from a large proportion st wax, rosin, &c. or from the 
presence of some metallic oxide, such as that of lead. 
| Plasters should have such a consistence as not to adhere to 
the fingers when cold, but become soft and plastic when gent- 

ly heated. The heat of the body should render them tenacious 

| enough to adhere to the skin, and to the substance on which 
they are spread. When prepared they are usually formed in- 
| to rolls, and inclosed in paper, Plasters of a small size are 
| often spread on leather, sometimes’ on strong paper, or on 
| tinfoil, by means of a spatula gently heated, or the thumb. 
| The leather is cut of the shape wanted, but somewhat larger ; 
| and the margin all around, about 4 inch in breadth, is left un- 
| covered, for its more easy removal when necessary. Linen 
| is also, need: especially for the less active plasters, which are 
| used as dressings, and often renewed. It is generally cut 
| into long slips, of various breadths, -from one to six inches. 
These may either be dipt into the melted plaster, and passed 
_ through. two pieces of straight smooth wood, held firmly to- 
gether, so as,to remove any excess of plaster 5 or, what is 
| more elegant, they are spr ead on one side only, by stretch- 
ing the linen, and applying the plaster, which has been melt- 
ed. fond allowed to become ‘pinse cold, evenly, by means of 
| a spatula gently heated, or, more accnrately, by passing the 
| linen on which the plaster has been laid, through a machine 
_ formed of a spatula fixed by screws, at a proper distance 
| from a plate of polished steel. 


_. The Dublin eri oe the following general diree- 

| tion; 

Tutty and egilanie employed i in making ointments are pre- 
pared in the same manner as chalk. 

In making ointments and plasters, the wax, resins, and fats, 
are to be melted with a moderate heat, then removed from 
the fire, and constantly stirred, until they ccol, adding, at 


the same time, the dry ingredients, if there be any, in vy 
fine powder. 
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SEVUM PREPARATUM. Lond. 
Prepared Suet. 
Cut the suet into pieces, melt it over a slow fire, and express 
it through linen. 


~ ADEPS PREPARATA. Lond. 
Prepared Hogs Lard. 
Cut the lard into pieces, melt it over a slow fire, and express 
it through linen. 


ADEPS SUILLUS PREPARATUS. Dud. 
Prepared Hogs Lard. 

Melt fresh lard, cut in pieces, with a moderate heat, and 
strain with expression through flannel. 

Lard, which is purified by those who sell it, and which is 
preserved with salt, is to be melted with twice its weight of 
boiling water, and the mixture well agitated. Set it then 
aside until it cool, and separate the fat. 


BrroreE proceeding to melt these fats, it is better to sepa- 
rate as much of the membranes as possible, and to wash them 
in repeated quantities of water until they no longer give out 
any colour. Over the fire they will be perfectly transparent, 
and, if they do not crackle on throwing a few drops into the 
fret it is a sign that all the water is evaporated, and that the 
fats are ready for straining, which should be done through 
a linen cloth without expression. The residuum may be re- 
peatedly melted with a little water, until it become discolour- 
ed with the fire. The fluid fat should be poured into the 
vessels, or bladders, in which it is to be preserved. 

These articles had formerly a place also among the prepa- 
rations of the Edinburgh College. But now they introduce 
them only into their list of the materia medica; as the apo- 
thecary will, in general, find it more for his interest to pur- 
chase them thus prepared, than to prepare them for himself; 
for the process requires to be very cautiously conducted, to 
prevent the fat from burning or turning black. 


CERA FLAVA PURIFICATA. Dub. 
Purified Yellow Waz. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, any quantity. 
Melt it with a moderate heat, remove the scum, and after al- 
lowing it to settle, pour it cautiously off from the faces. 


YELLow wax is so often adulterated, that this process is by 
no means unnecessary. 








: Take of 


| Take of 
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LINIMENTUM SIMPLEX. Ed. 
Simple Liniment. 
Take of 
Olive oil, four parts ; 
White wax, one part. 
Melt the wax in the oil with a gentle heat, then stir the 
mixture well until it become stiff on cooling. 


ete: SIMPLEX. Ed. 
Simple Ointment. 


Olive oil, five parts ; 
White wax, two parts ; 


| Melt the wax in the oil with a gentle heat, then stir the mix- 


ture well until it become stiff on cooling. 
TuEsE two preparations differ only in the proportion of 


| their ingredients and consequent consistence ; both may be 
| used for softening the skin and healing chaps. 


UNGUENTUM CETACEI. Lond. 
Ointment of Spermaceti. 


Spermaceti, six drachms ; 
White wax, two drachms; 
Olive oil, three fluidounces. 
Melt them together over a slow fire, and stir them constant- 
ly until they be cold. 


UNGUENTUM SPERMATIS CETI. Dub. 
Ointment of Spermaceti. 
Take of 
White wax, half a pound ; 
Spermaceti, one pound ; 
Prepared hogs lard, three pounds. 
Make into an ointment. 


Tuts had formerly the name of Linimentum album : it is 
also a very mild application. 


CERATUM SIMPLEX. Ed. 
Semple Cerate. 
Take of — 
Olive oil, six parts ; 
White wax, three parts ; 
Spermaceti, one part. 
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Melt the wax and spermaceti with the oil in a gentle heat, 
then stir the mixture well, until it become stiff on cooling. 


CERATUM CETACEI. Lond, 
Cerate of Spermaceti. 
Take of | 

Spermaceti, half an ounce; 
White wax, two ounces; 
Olive oil, four fluidounces. 
Add the oil to the wax and spermaceti, melted together, and 
stir until the cerate be cold. 


Tus had formerly the name of Ceratum album, and it dif- 
fers from the spermaceti ointment, only in being more con- 
sistent. 


CERATUM SIMPLEX. Lond. 
Simple Cerate. 
‘Take of 
Olive oil, four fluidounces ; 
Yellow wax, four ounces. 
Add the oil to the melted wax, and mix. 


UNGUENTUM CER FLAVE. Dub. 
Ointment of Yellow Wax. 
Take of | 
Purified yellow wax, a pound; 
Prepared hogs lard, four pounds. 


Make into an ointment. 


UNGUENTUM CERE ALBZ. Dub. 
Ointment of White Wax, 
Is prepared in the same manner, with white wax, instead of 


yellow. 


Tus is the common cerate, of which ¢ sO = use is made 
in dressings. 


UnGuENTUM samBuci. ond, 
Elder Ointment. 
Take of 


Elder flowers, 

Prepared lard, of each two Henle ) 
Boil the flowers in the lard till they become crisp; “then ex- 

press through linen. i 
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Dub. 
Take of 
Fresh elder flowers, three WOU ; 
Prepared hogs lard, four pounds ; 
Mutton suet, two pounds: 
Boil the flowed in the lard until they become crisp ; then 
strain with expression ; lastly, add the suet, and melt them 
| together. 
f This is merely a scented pomatum. 


| Composrrions of this kind were formerly very frequent ; 

| but for a long time have been rejected from the pharmacy 
| of this country, under the idea, that vegetables, by boiling in 
| fats and oils, impart to them nothing but a little mucilage, 
| which ehanges the greasy oils to drying oils, and any resin - 
| or volatile Gil they may contain; but since the discovery that 
| the virtues of narcotic vegetables reside in an alkaloid solu- 
ble in oil, the boiled oils of various vegetable matters de- 
serve to be reconsidered. 


’ LINIMENTUM TEREBINTHINA. Lond. 
Turpentine Liniment. 
Take of 
Resinous cerate, one pound ; 
Oil of turpentine, half a pint. 
Add the oil of turpentine to the cerate melted, and mix. 


Mucuz used for rubbing parts affected with rheumatic pains, 
and on sprained joints. “Lint dipped in this liniment, melt- 
ed, is applied as hot as it can be borne, as dressing to spha- 
celating and other sores which require to be - inilated, 


CERATUM RESINE. Lond. 
Resinous Cerate. 
Take of 
Yellow resin, 
Yellow wax, of each one pound ; 
Olive oil, one pint. 
Melt the resin and wax together with a slow fire; then add 
the oil, and strain the cerate, while still hot, through linen. 


UNGUENTUM RESINAE ALBAE. Dub. 
Ointment of White Resin: 
Take of 
Hogs lard, four pounds ; 
White resin, two pounds ; 
Yellow wax, one pound. 
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Make into an ointment, which is to be strained while hot, 
through a sieve. 


UNGUENTUM RESINOSUM. Ed. 
Resinous Ointment. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, eight parts ; 
Pine resin, five parts ; 
Yellow wax, two parts. 
Melt the whole together, and stir the mixture well, until it 
become stiff on cooling. 


Tuese, which are varieties of the basilicon ointment, are 
commonly employed in dressings for digesting, cleansing, 
and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 


EMPLASTRUM CER&. Lond. 
Wax Plaster. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, 
Prepared suet, of each three pounds ; 
Yellow resin, one pound. 
Melt them together, and strain. 


EMPLASTRUM SIMPLEX. Lid. 
Simple Plaster. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, three parts ; 
Mutton suet, 
Pine resin, each two parts. 
Melt the whole with a gentle heat, and stir the mixture well, 
until it stiffen on cooling. 


Tuis is chiefly used to support the ake from a part 
which has been blistered, and was therefore formerly called 
Emplastrum attrahens. Sometimes, however, it irritates too 
much, on account of the resin; and hence, when designed 
only for dressing blisters, the resin ought to be entirely omit- 
ted, unless where a continuance of the pain and irritation, 
excited by the vesicatory, is required. Indeed, plasters of 
any kind are not very proper for dressing blisters ; their con- 
sistence makes them sit uneasy, and their adhesiveness ren- 
ders the taking of them off painful. Cerates, which are softer 
and less adhesive, appear much more eligible. =m 
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UnGUENTUM ELEMI. Dub. 
Ointment of Elemi. 

Take of 

Resin of elemi, o one pound ; 

White wax, half a pound ; 
_ Prepared hogs lard, four pounds. 
Make into an ointment, to be strained through a sieve while 

hot. 


UNGUENTUM ELEMI composiTUM. Lond. 
| Compound Ointment of Elem. 

| Take of 

| Elemi, one pound ; 

Common turpentine, ten ounces ; 

Suet, prepared, two pounds; 

| Olive oil, two fluidounces. 

| Melt the elemi with the suet; and having removed it from 
| the fire, mix with it immediately the turpentine and oil ; 
after which strain the mixture through linen. i 





Tus ointment, formerly known by the name of Linimen- 
| tem Arcei, had great reputation for digesting, cleansing, and 
| incarnating ulcers; and, as Mr Wilson states in his excel- 
lent Pharmacopoeia Chirurgica, may be usefully employed 
| | for promoting a discharge from issues and setons. 


UNGUENTUM PICIS LIQUIDE. Lond. 
Tar Ointment. 


Take of 
Tar, 
Prepared suet, of each one pound. 
Melt them together, and express through linen. 


| ) Dub. 
Take of 
Hired Wiens 
Mutton suet prepared, of each half a pound. 
Melt them together, and strain through a sieve. 


Ed. 
Take of 
Tar, five parts ; 
Yellow wax, two parts. 
Melt the wax with a gentle heat, ther add the pitch, and 
strain the mixture constantly until it stiffen on cooling. 
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THESE are stimulating compositions, whose virtues de- 
pend upon the tar, which contains empyreumatic resin, and 
pyrolignic acid. They are ria used in some forms of 
porrigo. (2 


UNGUENTUM Picis NiGRI. Lond. 
Ointment of Pitch. 
‘Take of 
Pitch, 
Yellow wax, 
Yellow resin, of each nine ounces; 
Olive oil, a pint. 
Melt together, and express through linen. 


Tuts is a very stimulant ointment, from the empyreumatic 
resin. 


EMPLASTRUM PICIS ComposituM. Lond. — 
| | Compound Pitch Plaster. 

‘Take of 
Burgundy pitch, two pounds; 

Frankincense, one pound ; 

Yellow resin, 

Yellow wax, of each four ounces ; 
Expressed oil of mace, one ounce ; 
Olive oil, 

Water, of each two fluidounces. 

To the pitch, resin, and wax melted together, add first the 
frankincense, and then the oil of mace, olive oil and wa- 
ter. Mix the whole, and boil down to a proper consis- 
tence. 3 


Tuis is the simple burgundy pitch plaster, a very com- 
mon and useful domestic application, when a continued lo- 
cal stimulus is wanted, without much risk of exciting blis- 
ters or pustules. Some irritable habits are however unable 
to support it. This plaster is a very useful application in 
the catarrhal complaints of infants, and even of adults; and 
in slight affections of the liver, and rheumatic pains of the 
trunk of the body. It is generally worn for several days, or- 
until it drops off, in consequence of the perspiration: Foran 
beneath it. 
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EMPLASTRUM CUMINI. Lond. 
Cumin Plaster. 
Take of 

Cumin seeds, 
Caraway seeds, 
Bay berries, of each three ounces ; 
Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; 
Yellow wax, three ounces; _ 
Olive oil, 
Water, = each a fluidounce and a half. 


\ 


| Melt the pitch and wax together, and mix with them the Ts 


ingredients, powdered, likewise the olive oil and the water, 
and boil down to a proper consistence. 


Tuts plaster has been recommended as a moderately warm 


| discutient, and is directed by some to be applied to the hy- 
| pogastric region, for strengthening the viscera, and expel- 
| ling flatulencies. 


EMPLASTRUM AROMATICUM. Dub. 
Aromatic Plaster. 


| Take of ; 


Frankincense, three ounces; 

Yellow wax, half an ounce; 

Cinnamon, in powder, six drachms ; 

Essential oil of pimento, 

——_— lemon, each two drachms. 

Melt the frankincense and wax together, and strain ; rita 
getting stiff, from being allowed to cool, mix in the cin- 
namon and Oils, and make a plaster. 


Tuts has been considered as a very elegant stomach plas- 
ter. As this kind of compositions, on account of their vola- 
tile ingredients, does not keep, it is only made occasionally, 
and it should be but moderately adhesive, that it may not 
irritate the skin, and may without difficulty be frequently re- 
newed ; which such applications, in order to their producing 
any considerable effect, require to be. | 





Uncuentrum sunpuuris. Lond. 
Sulphur Ointment. 


_ Take of 


Sublimed sulphur, three ounces ; 
Prepared lard, half a pound. 
Mix. 
31 
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Take of 
Hogs lard, four parts ; 
Sublimed sulphur, one part. 
Mix them thoroughly. — 


| Dub. 
Take of 
Prepared lard, four pounds ; 
Sublimed sulphur, one pound. 
Make ‘an ‘ointment. 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS ComPosirtuM. Lond. 
Compound Sulphur Ointment. 
Take of 
Sublimed sulphur, half.a pound; 
White hellebore root, in powder, two ounces; 
Nitrate of potass, one drachm; 
Soft soap, half a pound ; 
Prepared lard, a pound and ‘a half. 
Mix. , 

. SULPHUR is a certain remedy for scabies, and more safe 
than mercury. A pound of ointment serves for four unc- 
tions. The patient is to be'rubbed every night; a fourthjpart 
of the body at each time. ‘Though the disease may be thus 
cured by a single application, it is in general advisable to 
touch the ‘parts most affected for a few nights longer, and to 
eonjoin with ‘the frictions, the internal use of sulphur. 


UNGUENTUM ACIDI NITROSI. Ld. 
Ointment.of Nitrous Acid. 
Take of 
‘Hogs lard, one pound ; 
\Nitrous:acid, six drachms. | 
Mix ‘the acid gradually with the melted axunge, and dili- 


gently beat the mixture.as it cools. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Olive oil, cne pound ; 
Prepared hogs lard, four ounces; 
Nitrous acid, one ounce, by weight. | 
Having melted the oil and lard together in a glass vessel, 
add the acid; digest with a moderate heat, in a water- | 
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bath, for a: quarter. of; an, hour; then, remove. them ‘from, 

the bath, and stir-them-constantly: with a glass.red, until 

they get ‘stiff 

Tue oil and'axunge inthis ointment are oxidized; for du- 
ring the action of the-acid upon them, there is a great deal 
of nitric oxide gas disengaged. It acquires a yellowish co- 
lour, and a firm consistency, and’ forms an efficacious and 
cheap substitute, in slight cutaneous affections, for the oint- 
| ment of nitrate of mercury. . 


UNGUENTUM INFUSI CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIAZ. Ed. 
| Ointment :of Infustow of Cantharides. 

| Take of Waican 

| Cantharides, 

White resin, 

Yellow wax, each one. part ; 

Hogs lard, 

Venice turpentine, each two parts ; 

Boiling water,, feur parts. : 

| Macerate the cantharides in the water for a night; then 
| strongly press out and strain the liquor, and boil it with 
the lard till the water be consumed; then add the resin 
and wax; and, when these are melted, take the ointment 
off the fir e, sind add the turpentine. 


Uncuenrum cantuariis. Lond. 
Ointment of Spanish Flies: 

| Take of 

| Spanish flies, in very fine powder, two ounces; 

Distilled water, eight fluidounces. 

Cerate of resin, eight ounces. 

Boil the water with the flies to one half, and filter; mix: the 
- cerate with the filtered liquor, and then evaporate to a 
proper consistence. 


TuHene is considerable difficulty, [ understand, in prepa- 
ring this ointment ; for, when the water of the infusion of can- 
'tharides is boiled away, the matter which was dissolved by 

it has no tendency to unite with the oimtment, but separates 

from it, and falls to the bottom. Constant stirring is there-— 
fore necessary, until the ointment become so thick, that no. 
‘separation can take place. When: properly made, it isi a 

good issue ointment, sufficiently stimulating, but not so. irri- 

tating as when the cantharides 1 in powder are mixed with the 

ointment. A very good stimulating liniment may be com- 

| 312 
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posed by melting one part of this with half a part of cam- 
phor in powder, and three parts of turpentine. 
/ 
UNGUENTUM PULVERIS CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIE. Ed. 
| Ointment of the Powder of Cantharides. 

Take of 

Resinous ointment, seven parts ; 

Cantharides, in very fine powder, one part. 
Sprinkle the powder into the melted ointment, and stir the 

mixture constantly, until it become stiff, on cooling. 


~ UNGUENTUM CANTHARIDIS. Dub. 
Ointment of Spanish Flies. 


Take of 
Ointment of yellow wax, half a pound ; 
Spanish flies, in powder, an ounce. 
Make into an ointment. | 


CERATUM CANTHARIDIS. Lond. 
Cerate of Cantharides. 


Take of : 
Spanish flies, 1 in very fine powder, one drachm; 
Cerate of spermaceti, six drachms. 

Add the flies to the cerate, softened over the fire, and mix. 


Tus ointment is employed in the dressing for blisters in- 
tended to be converted into issues, or to be kept running for 
a considerable time, which in marfy chronic, and some acute 
cases, is of great service. Particular care should be taken 
that the cantharides be reduced into a'very subtile powder, 
and that the mixture nae made as equal and uniform | as pos- 
sible. 


EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS. Lond. 
Plaster of Spanish Flies. 


Take of 
Spanish flies, in very fine powder, one pound ; 
Wax plaster, one pound and a half; 
Prepared. hogs lard, one pound.., 
Having melted the plaster and lard together, and removed 
~ them from the fire, sprinkle in the flies, a little before they 
become firm, and mix the whole together. 








| Take of 
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EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS. Dub. 
Plaster of Spanish Flies. 
Take of , 
Purified yellow wax, 
Mutton suet, each one pound ; 
Yellow resin, four ounces ; : 
Cantharides, in fine powder, one pound. 
To the wax, suet, and resin, melted together, a little before 
they stiffen, on being allowed to cool, mix in the eanthari- 
des, and form an ene 
EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIAZ. id. 
Plaster of Cantharudes. 


Mutton suet, 

Yellow wax, eke 

White resin, | - 

Cantharides, in very fine powder, each equal aaheheb 


| Mix the powder with the other ingredients, previously melted 


together, and removed from the fire. Stir the mixture 
constantly, until it get stiff on cooling. 


In making these blistering plasters, from an incautious ap- 


| plication of heat, the cantharides sometimes lose their vesi- 
| cating powers ; tnenciens it is customary, after the blister is 


spread, to cover its surface with powdered cantharides. The 
desired effect is also more speedy and certain, if the part to 
which it is to be applied be well bathed with hot vinegar ; 
and the blister is more easily removed if a bit of thin gauze 


be interposed between it and the skin. 


It is needless here to enter into all the circumstances in 
which blisters are useful. After bloodletting they are the 
most powerful means of combating internal inflammation, 
whether acute or chronic; and they are powerful stimuli in 
diseases of torpor or exhaustion. The greatest inconve- 
nience attending the use of cantharides is its tendency | to ex- 
cite strangury, which is best counteracted by the copious use 
of diluents. 


EMPLASTRUM CALEFACIENS. Dub. 
<a - Calefacient Plaster. 
Take of ay 
Plaster of cantharides, one part ; 
Burgundy pitch, seven parts. 
Melt together, with a moderate heat, and make into a plaster. 


THis is a very convenient plaster, being more active as a 
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stimulant and xubefacient :than the simple ‘Burgundy pitch 
plaster, while it will scarcely:ever raise.a blister. 


EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIZ Compositum. Ed. 
Compound Plaster of Cantharides. 

Take of 
Venice turpentine, eighteen parts ; 

Burgundy pitch, 

‘Cantharides, each twelve parts ; 
Yellow wax, four parts; 
Subacetate of copper, two parts ; 
Mustard seed, 

Black pepper, each one part. 

Having first melted the pitch and wax, add the turpentine, 
and to these, still hot, add the other ingredients, reduced 
to a fine powder, and mixed, and stir the whole carefully 
together, until it become stiff on cooling. 

Tus is supposed to be a most infallible blistering plaster. 

It certainly contains a sufficient variety of stimulating ingre- 

dients. 


UNGUENTUM PIPERIS NiGRI. Dub. 
Ointment of Black Pepper. 
Take of 
‘Prepared lard, one pound ; 
Black pepper, in powder, four ounces. 
Make into an ointment. : 


Turis is stimulating and irritating. ~ 


UNGUENTUM VERATRI. Lond. 
Ointment of White Hellebore. 
Take of 
White hellebore root, in powder, two ounces ; 
Prepared hogs lard, eight ounces ; 
Oil of lemon, twenty minims. 


Mix. 


UNGUENTUM HELLEBORI ALBI. Dub. 
Ointment of White Hellebore. 
Take of 
Prepared hogs lard, one pound ; 
White Belicbors root, in powder, three ounces. 
Make into an ointment. 


Turis is recommended in seabies, ae other itchy cutane- 
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} ous, affections. Its, virtues, depend upon, the narcotic: alkali 
§ veratria. | 


UNGUENTUM,SABINE,, Dub. 
Savine, Ointment, 

Take of ) 

Fresh savine leaves, separated. from the stalks and, bruised, 

half a pound ; 

Prepared hogs lard, two pounds; 
| Yellow. wax, halfia pound, 
| Boil, the leaves.in the lard, until they become crisp; then: filter 
with. expression; lastly, add. the wax, and. melt them, to- 
gether. 


| CERATUM JUNIPERI SABLNAE. Ed, CERATUM SABINE. Lond, 
Cerate. of Savine. 

| Take of 

| Fresh, sayine leaves, bruised, one pound, (two parts,, Hd. ) 
Yellow wax, half a pound, (one part, Ed. ) 

Prepared hogs lard, two pounds, (four parts, Ed.,) 

| Boil the savine sleaves ae the lard and wax melted together, 
and, express through linen, 

WueEw properly. prepared, this.is another example of the 
| impregnation. of an ointment with the virtues. of vegetable 
substances. ‘The fresh leaves are ito. be boiled in the melted 
cerate until they become. crisp and friable, which.is.:a. proof 
that all their water is exhaled, and their resin is dissolved. 

The ointment has now apanized, a fine green colour,, and. is, 
: ‘uniform and tr ansparent without any tendency to separate, 

| In this state itis an excellent issue ointment, preferable to 





those. of, cartharides,. especially in being less irritating, and, 

| having no tendency to excite strangury. 

__ When no fresh leaves are to be had, or from. indolence, 
the powder stirred into melted, certate, is, sometimes, suby 
stituted for the boiled ointment, but it. is intolerably acrid, 
and almost.caustic; and the practice should be discontinued. 
This improper. ointment, is easily known. by being, opaque 
and gritty, not smooth. ds 

as ee 

EMPLASTRUM OXIDI PLUMBY SEMIVITREI. Ed. 
Plaster of the Semivitrified Oxide of Lead.. 
Take of Ais 6 
Semi-vitrified oxide of lead, in powder, one. part; 
Olive oil, two parts ; 
Water, what is required. 
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Boil them, constantly stirring the mixture till the oil and 
oxide unite. 

EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI. Dub. 
Litharge Plaster. 

Take of : 

_ Litharge, in very fine powder, five pounds ; 
Olive oii, nine pounds ; 
Boiling water, two pints. 

“Mix them at a high temperature, (200° to 212°,) constantly 
stirring until the oil and litharge unite, so as to form @ 
plaster, occasionally supplying the waste of the water with 
fresh additions. 


EXMPLASTRUM PLUMBI. Lond. 
Lead Plaster. 

Take of 

Semi-vitrified oxide of lead in very fine powder, oe 
pounds ; : 

Olive oil, one gallon ; 

Water, two pints. 

Boil together with a slow fire, constantly stirrmg them until 
the oil and oxide of lead acquire by their union the thick- 
ness of a plaster. But it will be necessary to add a little 
more boiling water, if that employed at first be almost all 
consumed before the end of the operation. 


Oxines of lead, boiled with oils, unite with them into a 
plaster of an axeellaiit consistence, and forming a proper ba- 
sis for several other plasters. 

In the boiling of these compositions, a quantity of water 
must be added, to prevent the plaster from burning and grow- 
ing black. Such water as'it may be necessary to yadd during 
the boiling must be previously made hot; for cold liquor 
would not only prolong the process, but likewise occasion the 
matter to explode, and be thrown about with violence, to 
the great danger of the operator: this accident will equally 
happen upon the addition of hot water, if the plaster be ex- 
tremely hot. Itis therefore better to remove it from the fire 
a little before each addition of water. 

These plasters, which have been long known under the 
name of Diachylon, are common applications in excoriations 
of the skin, slight flesh wounds, and the like. They keep 
the part soft and somewhat warm, and defend it from the air. 
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EXMPLASTRUM RESINOSUM. Ed. 
‘nn Resinous Plaster. 
Take of 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, five parts ; 
White resin, one part. 
Melt with a gentle fire, and stir constantly until they stiffen 
on cooling. | 


EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI CUM RESINA. Dub. 
Lutharge Plaster with Resin. 











Take of 

Litharge plaster, three pounds and a half; 

Yellow resin, half. a pound. 
To the litharge plaster melted with a moderate heat, add the 
| resin, reduced to a very fine powder, that it may melt 
quickly, and make a plaster. 


EMPLASTRUM RESINE. | Lond. 
i Plaster of Resin. 

'Take of 

| Yellow resin, halfa pound; — 

Lead plaster, three pounds. / 

|Add the resin, in powder, to the lead plaster, melted with a 
slow fire, and mix. , 


Tue adhesive plaster is used for keeping on other dress- 
ings; for retaining the edges of recent wounds together when 
iwe are endeavouring to cure them by the first intention, and 
especially for giving mechanical support to new flesh; and 
icontracting the size of ulcers, in the manner recommended 
iby Mr Baynton, for the cure of ulcers of the legs, a mode 
lof treatment so efficacious, that it has entirely changed the 
jcharacter of these sores. 






E:MPLASTRUM aSSH F@TIDE. Ld. 
| Plaster of Assafcetida. 
Take of | 

| Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, 
Assafoetida, each two parts ; 
Galbanum, 

Yellow wax, each one part. 

| Melt the plaster and wax, and add to the mixture the gum- 
resins previously melted and strained, and mix the whole > 
thoroughly. : 
Tus plaster is applied to the umbilical region, or over the 


whole abdomen in hysteric cases; and sometimes with good 
| effect. 
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EMPLASTRUM GUMMOsSUM. kid. 
Gum Plaster. 
Take of é 
Plaster of biepuisnibiihian oxide of lead, eight. parts ; 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Galbanum, 
Yellow wax, each one part. 
Melt the plaster and wax, and add to the mixture the gum 
resins previously melted and strained, and: mix the whole 
thoroughly. | 


EMPLASTRUM GALBANI. Dub. 
Plaster of Galbanum. 
Take of 
Plaster of litharge, two pounds ; 
Galbanum, half a pound; 
Yellow wax, sliced, four ounces. 
Add the plaster and wax to the galbanum melted, and then 
melt the whole together with a moderate heat. 


EMPLASTRUM GALBANI comPosiTUM, Lond. 
Compound Plaster of Galbanum. 
Take of 
Strained galbanum, eight ounces ; 
Plaster of lead, three pounds ; 
Turpentine, ten drachms ; 
Frankincense, in powder, three ounces. 
With the galbanum and turpentine melted together, mix first 
the frankincense, and afterwards, the litharge plaster, melt- 
ed with a very slow fire, and make a plaster. 


Aut these plasters are used as digestives and suppuratives:; 
particularly in abscesses, after a part of the matter has: been 
maturated and discharged, for supporting or discussing the 
induration which remains. Mr Wilson also.recommends it 
from his own observation, “* applied over the whole lumbar 
region of children, in rickety affections, accompanied: with 
_ great weakness in the lower extremities, and as a covering 
in enlarged joints.” It is also useful in anomalous or ar- 
thritic pains of the ligaments, renewing it every eight or ten 


days. 


EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI. Lond. Ed. 
: Plaster of Ammoniac. “ 
Take of 


Strained gum ammoniac, five ounces, (five parts, Hd. } 
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Acetic acid, half a pint, (eight parts, Ed. ) 


Dissolve the ammoniac in the vinegar, then evaporate the so- 
lution in an iron pot, by the heat of a water-bath, stirring 
it constantly till it acquire a proper thickness. 


Turs plaster differs in composition from all the others, 
as it is a mere solution, or softening of a gum resin, with 
acetic acid. ‘The best mode of preparing it is to add to the 
gum ammoniac, in a Wedgwood mortar, the acid, gradually 
incorporating each portion thoroughly before more be add- 
ed, and then evaporating the solution in an earthen evapo- 
rating vessel, placed in a water-bath. It is applied over in- 
dolent tumours, and in pains of the joints. It acts by its 
stimulating virtue, which is often so considerable as to excite 
a full crop of inflamed papulz. 












EmpiastruM opi. Lond. 

| Plaster of Opium. 

'Take of | in 
| Hard opium, in powder, half an ounce ; 

Frankincense, in powder, three ounces ; 

Lead plaster, one pound. 

| Water, half a pint. 

Add the opium and frankincense to the melted plaster, and 
| boil down with a gentle fire till it acquire the consistence 
of a plaster. 


kd. 

Take of 

Opium, in powder, half an ounce ; 

Burgundy pitch, three ounces ; 

_ Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, one pound. 

Add the opium and pitch to the melted plaster, and mix 
_ them thoroughly. 

Orrum plaster is applied in rheumatisms ue other ident 
pains, and is supposed to act by diminishing the sensibility 
of the part by contiguous sympathy or absorption. 


CERATUM Saponts. Lond. 
Soap Cerate. 
Take of | 
Hard soap, eight ounces ; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces; 
Semi-vitrified oxide of lead, powdered, one part: 
Olive oil, one pint; 
Vinegar, one gallon. 
Boil ie vinegar Sage the oxide of lead, over a slow fire, con- 
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stantly stirring, until they unite; then add the soap, and 
repeat the boiling in the same manner, until the moisture 
be entirely evaporated ; and, lastly, mix with them the, wax 
previously: melted with the oil. 


Ir is doubtful whether this composition be consonant to 
the rules of pharmaceutic chemistry ; for the acetate of lead 
formed must be decomposed by the soap, giving rise to acetate 
of potass and acetate of lead. These are afterwards blended. 
mechanically with the wax and oil. Mr Wilson mentions 
a different way of preparing it in use at St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, where it was.much used by Mr Pott. The lith- 
arge and vinegar were boiled down carefully till they became 
glutinous; the soap, wax and oil were melted together, and: 
when both were cooling and merely fluid, they were mixed by 
incessant stirring. It was used to fractured limbs, as com- 
bining the properties of .an adhesive plaster with those of a 
saturnine ; but it is a dangerous application while any suscep- 
tibility of inflammation remains. As a covering to strumous 
glands and scrophulous swellings it is less: doubtful. 


Empiastrum saponis. Lond. Dub. 
Soap Plaster. : 
Take of 
Hard soap, sliced, half a pound ; 
Lead plaster, three pounds. 
Mix the soap with the melted plaster, and boil ce to the 
thickness of a plaster. 


EMPLASTRUM SAPONACEUM. Ed. 
Saponaceous Plaster. 
Take of 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, four parts; _ 
Gum plaster, two parts ; 
Hard soap, sliced, one part. 
To the plasters, melted together, add the soap ; then boil for 
a little. 


THESE are supposed to be mild discutients. + 


UNGUENTUM CARBONATIS pLumsr. Ed. 
Ointment of Carbonate of Lead. 
Take of 


Simple ointment, five parts ; 
Carbonate of lead, one part. 
Mix them thoroughly. 
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UNGUENTUM CERUSS2#, sive SUBACETATIS PLUMBI. Dub. 
Ointment of Ceruse, or of Subacetate a Lead. 
Take of 
Ointment of white wax, one pound ; 
Ceruse, in very fine powder, two ounces. 
Make into an ointment. 


Tuts is a cooling desiccative ointment of great use when 
applied to excoriated surfaces. 


UNGUENTUM ACETATIS PLUMBI. Ed. 
Ointment of Acetate of Lead. 
Take of | ! 

- Simple ointment, twenty parts; 
Acetate of lead, in very fine powder, one pat. 


Dub. 

Take of 
Ointment of white wax, one pound and a half; 
Acetate of lead, one ounce. 

Make into an ointment. 


CERATUM PLUMBI ACETATIS. Lond. 

) Cerate of Acetate of Lead. 

Take of 
Acetate of lead, in powder, two drachms ; 

White wax, two ounces; 
Olive oil, half a pint. 

Melt the wax in seven fluidounces of the oil, and gradually 
add to these the acetate of lead, ‘separately triturated with 
the rest of the oil, and stir rete mixture with a wooden 
spatula until they unite. " 


TuEsE are also excellent cooling ointments, of the great- 
vest use in many Cases. 


CERATUM PLUMBI composituM. Lond. 
| Compound Cerate of Lead. 
Take of 
Solution of subacetate of lead, two fluidounces and a half; 
Yellow wax, four ounces ; 
Olive oil, nine fluidounces ; 
Camphor, half a drachm. 
| Mix the melted wax with eight fluidounces of the oil, then 
remove from the fire; and as soon as the mixture begins 
to thicken, pour in, by degrees, the solution of subacetate 
of lead, and stir constantly, with a wooden spatula, until 


‘ 





\ 
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it be cold; then mix in the camphor, previously melted 

in the rest of the oil. 

Tus, composition was much recommended by M. Gou- 
lard. It differs from the other saturnine ointments only in 
consistence. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI. Hd. ; 
Ointment of Quicksilver. A 

Take of 
Purified quicksilver, 

Mutton suet, each one part; 
Hogs lard, three parts. 

Rub the mercur y diligently in a mortar with a little of Aa 
hogs lard, until the ‘globules entirely disappear ; then add 
the rest of the fats. 

Tus ointment may also be made with double or ‘triple. the 
quantity of quicksilver. 


Dub. 
Take of — | 
Purified quicksilver, 
Prepared hogs lard, equal weights. 
Triturate them “together in a marble or iron mortar, until 
the globules of quicksilver disappear. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. Dub. 
Milder Ointment of Quicksilver, 
Is made with twice the quantity of lard. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI ForTIUs. Lond. 
Stronger Mercurial Ointment. 
Take of 
Purified quicksilver, two pounds; 
Prepared hogs lard, twenty-three ounces ; 
Prepared mutton suet, one ounce. 
First triturate the quicksilver with the suet and a little of the 


hogs lard, until the globules be extinguished ; thes: add | } 


the rest-of the lard, and mix. 

Tue making of mercurial ointment is stil j in some espilees " 
the torment of surgeons’ apprentices, as all attempts at pre- 
paring it by machinery have failed, on account of the*heat 
liquetying the fat, and preventing the killing of the quicksil- 
ver. Many proposals have been’ made for diminishing the 
labour, but they are in general hurtful to the efficacy'of the 
preparation, except the addition of a portion of old mercurial 
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ointment, which, like a ferment, promotes the formation of 
the new. : 


UnGuENTUM HYDRARGYRI MiTIUs. Lond. 
Milder Mercurial Ointment. 
Take of | 
The stronger ointment of quicksilver, one pound ; 
Hogs lard, prepared, two pounds. 
| Mix them. 


LINIMENTUM HYDRARGYRI. Lond. 

: | Liniment of Mercury. 

| Take of 

Stronger mercurial ointment, 

Prepared lard, of each four ounces ; 

Camphor, one ounce ; 

Rectified spirit, fifteen minims ; 

§ Water of ammonia, four fluidounces. 

§ First rub the camphor with the spirit, then with the lard and 
mercurial ointment; lastly, having gradually added the wa- 
ter of ammonia, mix all the ingredients together. 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI CINEREI. Lid. 

1 Ointment of Grey Oxide of Quicksilver. 

} Take of 

| Grey oxide of quicksilver, one part; 

Hogs lard, three parts. 

‘Mix them thoroughly. : 

} TueEse ointments are principally employed, not with a view 

ito their topical action, but with the intention of introducing 

mercury in an active state into the circulating system, which 

aay ibe effected by gentle friction on the sound skin of any — 

part, particularly on the inside of the thighs or legs. For 

this purpose, these simple ointments are much better suited 

han the more compounded ones, with turpentine and the 

Slike, formerly employed; for, by any acrid, substance, topi- 

al inflammation is apt to be excited, preventing further fric- 

ion, and giving much uneasiness. To avoid this, it is neces- 

msary, even with the mildest and weakest ointment, to change 

occasionally the place at which the friction is performed. 

§ It is requisite that the omtments m which the mercury is 

extinguished by trituration, should be prepared with very 

great care; for upon the degree of triture which has been 

employed, the activity of the mercury very much depends. 
3 


= 
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The addition of the mutton-suet, now adopted by London 
and Edinburgh, is an advantage to the ointment, as it pre- 
vents it from 1 running into the state of oil, scsi the hogs 
lard alone, in warm weather, or in a warm Citak Wed is some- 
times apt to do, and which is followed by a separation of 
the quicksilver. We are even inclined to think, that the 
proportion of suet, directed by the London College, is too 
small for this purpose, and, indeed; seems to be principally 
intended for the more Beate triture of the mercury; but 
it is much more to be regretted, that in a medicine of such 
activity, the colleges should not have directed the same pro- 
portion of mercury to the fatty matter. 


EXMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Ed. 
Plaster of Quicksilver. : 

Take of ' 

Olive oil, 

White rosin, each one part ; . 

Purified quicksilver, three parts ; 

Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, six parts. | 
Melt the oil and resin together, and when this mixture is — 

cold, let the quicksilver be rubbed with it till the globules 

disappear : then add, by degrees, the litharge plaster melt- 

ed, and let the whole be accurately mixed. 


EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Lond. « . 
Plaster of aT . 

Take of 

Purified quicksilver, three ounces ; 

Sulphuretted oil, one fluidrachm ; 

Litharge plaster, one pound. 
Triturate the quicksilver with the sulphuretted oil until the — 

globules disappear ; then gradually add the lead plaster ; 

melted, and mix the whole together. j 


EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI CUM HYDRARGYRO. Teil Dub. 
Plaster of Gum Ammoniac with Quicksilver. 
Take of 
Gum ammoniac strained, one pound ; 
Purified quicksilver, three ounces ; 
(Sulphuretted oil, a fluidrachm, Lond. ) 
(Turpentine, two drachms, Dub. ) } 
Triturate the quicksilver with the sulphuretted oil, (turpendl 
tine, Dub.) until its globules disappear ; then gradually’ 
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add the gum ammoniac, melted, and mix them altoge- 
ther. 


In the one of these preparations, the killed mercury is 
united with common lead plaster, in the other with strained 
gum ammoniac. In both, the London College orders the 
empyreumatic sulphuretted oil for killing the mercury ; but 
it is very offensive, and not, so far as I know, possessed 
of any advantage over turpentine, or rosin and oil. 
| These mercurial plasters are considered as powerful re- 
| solvents and discutients. ‘They act both generally by afford-_ 
ing a continued stimulus to the part to which they are ap- 
| plied, and specifically ; the mercury being sometimes intro- 
duced into the habit in such quantity as to affect the mouth. 
| Syphilitic pains in the joints and limbs, nodes, tophi, and 
| beginning indurations, are said to yield to them occasionally ; 
'and they are sometimes worn with advantage in chronic en- 
largement and pains of the liver. The ammoniacal plaster 
jis the more stimulating; the common plaster more likely 
|to produce the specific effects of mercury. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI PRECIPITATI ALBI. Lond. 
Ointment of White Precipitated Quicksilver. 

} Take of | 
| White precipitated quicksilver, one drachm ; 

} Prepared lard, one ounce and a half. 

Add the precipitated quicksilver to the lard melted with a 
slow fire, and mix. 


|'UNGUENTUM SUBMURIATIS HYDRARGRYI AMMONIATI. Dub. 

Ointment of Ammoniated Submuriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of 

} Ointment of white wax, one pound; 

Ammoniated submuriate of quicksilver, an ounce and a 
half. 

Make into an ointment. | 

| Tuis is a very elegant mercurial ointment, and frequently 

Smade use of in the cure of obstinate cutaneous affections. 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI RUBRI. Ed. 
Ointment of Red Oxide of Quicksilver. 
N Take of 
Red oxide of quicksilver by nitric acid, in very fine pow- 
der, one part ; 
3K 
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Hogs lard, eight parts. 
Mix them thoroughly. 


UNGUENTUM SUBNITRATIS HYDRARGYRI. Dub. 
Ointment of Subnitrate of Quicksilver. 
Take of 


Ointment of white wax, half a pound ; 
Subnitrate of quicksilver, half an ounce. 
Make into an ointment. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NITRICO-OxypDI. Lond... 
Ointment of Watxyo Oxide of Quicksilver. 
Take of 


Nitric oxide of chien one ounce ; 
White wax, two ounces ; 
Prepared lard, six ounces. 
Add the nitric énidal in very fine powder, to the wax and 
lard, previously melted together, and mix. 


Tue oxide should be reduced to very fine powder before 
it be added to the axunge. This is an excellent stimulating 
ointment, often of very great service in indolent ill-condition- 
ed sores, when we wish to excite them to greater action. As 
an eye-ointment, its effects are most remarkable, in the cure 
of all inflammations of the tunica conjunctiva, and more par- 
ticularly when there is a thickening and swelling of the inner 
membrane of the palpebre. In such cases, it seems to act 
with much greater certainty, if applied immediately after the 
eyelids have been scarified. In inflammation, accompanied 
with specks, it has a most powerful effect in removing both. 
It is also useful in all those ophthalmias which so frequently ff 
appear after small pox, measles, and eruptive diseases of the 
hairy scalp. It is used inthe same quantity, and in the same 
manner as the Unguentum nitratis hydrargyri ; and if it prove 
too stimulating, it may be diluted with axunge. It is useful 
to know that if it be mixed with any ointment containing re- 
sin, the red oxide is very quickly converted into the black, 
and the ointment gradually loses its red colour, and passes 
through olive-green to black. 


UNGUENTUM SUPERNITRATIS HYDRANGYRI.. Dud. 
Ointment of Supernitrate of Quicksilver. 

Take of ! | . 
Distilled quicksilver, one ounce ; | 
Nitrous acid, by weight, two ounces; | 
Olive oil, one pint ; 

Prepared hogs lard, four ounces. 
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Dissolve the quicksilver in the acid; mix. the solution with: 
the oil and lard, melted together, and make into an oint- 
ment, in the same manner as the ointment of nitrous acid. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NiTRATIS. Lond. 

3 , Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver. 
Take of : 
Purified quicksilver, one ounce ; 
Nitric acid, eleven fluidrachms ; 
Prepared hogs lard, six ounces ; 
Olive oil, four tea 
sFirst ks the quicksilver in the acid, and then mix the 

solution, while hot, with the lard and ail previously melted 

together. 
UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI FORTIUS; vulgo UN- . 
GUENTUM CITRINUM. Ed. 
tronger Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver, commonly called’ 
Citrine Ointment. 
“ake of 
Purified quicksilver, one part ; 
Nitrous acid, two parts ; 
Olive oil, nine parts; 
Hogs lard, three parts. | 
BDissolve the quicksilver in the acid; then carefully beat up 
| the solution in a glass mortar, with the lard and oil when 
getting stiff; after having been melted together. 


UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI MItiIUS. Ed. 

| Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver. 

‘This is prepared in the same way (as the Ointment of nitrate 
| of quicksilver,) with three times the quantity of oil and 
hogs lard. 3 : 


| Tus ointment, which at first has a moderate consistence 
and a fine golden colour, soon gets very hard, even pulve- 
rizable, and becomes gradually green, the change commen- 
cing at the surface ; and the mode of preparing the Golden 
Beye “ointment, which remains soft, and of a fine yellow colour, 
fis still a secret. The hardening is very much owing to the 
Bexcess of acid necessary for dissolving the mercury, as nitric 
acid alone hardens fat in the same manner. Much has been’ 
supposed to depend on the nature of the unctuous matter 
employed ; and it has been said that the superiority of the se- 
cret preparation is owing to the use of unsalted butter. Some 
erman pharmaceutists, fearing the corrosiveness of the so- 
3K 2 
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lution, allow crystals of nitrate of mercury to orm in the 
solution, dry them, and mix an ounce of them in very mi- 
nute powder, with nine ounces of lard, and six of olive oil. 

The property which nitrate of mercury, prepared by ebulli- 
tion, has, of being decomposed by water, furnished me with 
an easy but expensive way of getting rid of all excess of 
acid, and of procuring the subnitrate of mercury in the state 
of he most minute division possible. An ointment, prepared 
with this subnitrate, had a most beautiful golden colour ; 
after six months was perfectly soft; and had all the proper- 
ties desired. 

When the citrine ointment is too hard, it should be soften- 
ed by triturating it with lard or oil; for, if melted with them, 
it very soon hardens again. 

Medical use.—This ointment has the very best effects in 
herpes, porrigo, and similar obstinate cutaneous affections, 
and is almost specific in psoropthalmia, in those slight ex- 
coriations of the tarsi, attended with extreme itching, and 
in all the inflammations of the eyes, attended by eruptive dis- 
orders of the hairy scalp or face. It is most conveniently and 
effectually used, by rubbing a piece of the size of half a gar- 
den pea, with the point of a a hair pencil, over the tarsi, among 
the roots of the cilize, and allowing a smal! quantity to get on 
the inner membrane of the palpebrae. In obstinate cases, 
a weak solution of muriate of mercury, used as a collyrium, 
along with this ointment, proves a most powerful remedy. 
Baumé recommends it to be rubbed to the extent of two 
drachms upon the legs and wrist for nine days for the cure 
of scabies, and says it sometimes excites salivation. 


UNGUENTUM SUBACETATIS CuPRI. Ed. 
Ointment of Subacetate of Copper. 
Take of 
Resinous ointment, fifteen parts; 
Subacetate of copper, in very fine powder, one part. 
Sprinkle the subacetate upon ihe ointment melted, and stir 
constantly until the mixture get stiff, on cooling. 


UnGvuENTUM #RUuGINIS. Dud. 
Ointment of Verdigris. 
Take of | 
- Ointment of white resin, one pound ; 
Prepared verdigris, half an ounce. 
Make into an ointment. 


Tus ointment is used for cleansing sores, an id keeping © 
down fungous flesh. 
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. Itis also frequently used with advantage in cases of oph- 
thalmia, depending on scrofula, where the palpebre are prin- » 
cipally affected; but when it is to be thus applied, it is, in 
general, requisite that it should be somewhat weakened by 
the addition of a proportion of simple ointment or hogs lard. 

Mr Wilson says it is the only remedy which is capable of 
curing the obstinate and malignant variety of ring-worm, 
said to have been imported from the East Indies. The 
scalp is to be kept close shaved, washed every night with 
| warm water and soap, and afterwards with bran and water, 
| then rubbed dry, and the ointment applied either with the 
i finger, or lightly spread on lint; and during the whole treat- 
| ment, which is sometimes tedious, the oil skin cap is to be 
worn. Ifthe ointment excite pustules or erysipelatous inflam- 
| mation, its use must be suspended till these be removed. 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI ZINCI IMPURI. Ld. 
Ointment of Impure Oxide of Zinc. 

} Take of 

| Simple liniment, five parts : . 

| Prepared impure oxide of zinc, one part. 

| Mix them thoroughly. : 






UnxGurentum TuT1e. Dub, 
: Ointment of Tutty. 

} Take of ~* at 

} Ointment of white wax, ten ounces ; 

| Prepared tutty, two ounces, 

} Make into an ointment. 


UNGUENTUM oxIpDI zINcI. 4d. 
Ointment of Oxide of <ine. 
} Take of 
Simple liniment, six parts ; 
_ Prepared oxide of zinc, one part. 

Mix them thoroughly. , 


Dub. 

Take of | 
Ointment of white wax, one pound ; 
Oxide of zinc, an ounce and a half. 

} Make into an ointment. 
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Uneventum zinci. Lond. J 
Ointment of Zine. | 
Take of Ol 
Oxide of zinc, one ounce ; 
Prepared lard, six ounces. 
Mix. | , : 
THEsE ointments are chiefly used in affections of the eye, — 
particularly in those cases where redness arises rather from a 
. relaxation than from active inflammation. | 


-CERATUM CARBONATIS ZINCI IMPURI. Ed. - 
Cerate of Impure Carbonate of Zinc. 
Take of 
Simple cerate, five parts ; | 
Prepared impure carbonate of zinc, one part. 
Mix them thoroughly. 


CERATUM CALAMINE. Lond. 
Cerate of Calamine. 

Take of 

Calamine, prepared, 

Yellow wax, of each half a pound ; 

Olive oil, one pint. | 
Mix the oil with the melted wax, then remove from the fire; | 

and, as soon as the mixture begins to thicken, add the ca- 

lamine, and stir the cerate constantly until it be cold. 


UnevuEentum cataminanis. Dub. 
Calamine Ointment. 
Take of 
Ointment of yellow wax, five pounds; 
Prepared calamine, one pound. 
Make into an ointment. 





THESE compositions resemble the cerate which Turner — 
strongly recommends in cutaneous ulcerations and excoria- 
tions, and which has been usually distinguished by his name. — 
They appear, from experience, to be excellent epulotics; 
and, as such, are frequently made use of in practice. 


IEXMPLASTRUM OXIDI FERRI RUBRI. Ed. 
Plaster of Red Oxide of Iron. 
Take of 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, twenty-four parts ; 
White rosin, six parts ; 
Yellow wax, 


| 
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Olive oil, each three parts ; 
Red oxide of i iron, in powder, eight parts. 

Grind the red oxide of iron with the oil, and ie add it to 
the other ingredients, previously melted, and mix the 


whole thoroughly. 


EMPLASTRUM THURIS. Dub. 
Plaster of Frankincense. 

Take of 

Plaster of litharge, two pounds ; 5 

Frankincense, half a pound ; 

Red oxide of iron, three ounces. 
| Sprinkle the oxide into the plaster and frankincense, melted 
together, stirring the mixture at the same time, and make 
into a plaster. 


Tus plaster is used in weakness of the large min ae as 
| of the loins; and its effects seem to proceed from the me- 
| chanical support given to the part, which may also be done 
| by any other plaster that adheres with equal firmness. 


? 
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3 TABLES, 
Shewing the Proportion of Antimony, Ovium, and Quick- 
SILVER, contained in some of their Compounds. 


TARTRATE OF ANTIMONY. 
One grain in 


Wine of Tartarized Antimony contains one grain of tarta- 


rized antimony in four fluidrachms. Lond. . 220 
Wine of Tartrate of Antimony contains two grains of tar- 
trate of antimony in each ounce. Ld. 240 
Opium. 


Pills of Storax, in five grains of the mass, contain one grain 














of purified opium. Dub. 5 
Pills of Soap with Opium contain one grain of opium in 

five. Lond. 5 
Compound Powder of Ipecacuan contains one grain of opium 

in ten grains. Lond. Dub. 10 
Powder of Ipecacuan and Opium contains six grains off 

opium in each drachm, or cne grain in ten. Eid. 10 
Powder of Burnt Horn with Opium contains one grain of - 

opium in ten. Lond. 10 
Opiate Pills contain six grains of opium in each drachm, or 

a pill of five grains contains half a grain of opium. id. 10 
Opiate Powder contains one grain in ten. id. 10 
Tincture of Opium contains, in a drachm measure, about four | 

grains and a half of purified opium. Dub. 13 
Tincture of Opium is made with two scruples of opium to 

each ounce of the liquid, or with five grains to each drachm ; 

but a drachm of the tincture appears, by evaporation, to contain 

about three grains and a half of opium. Ld. 17 
Wine of Opium contains about three grains in one flui- 

drachm. 20 
Compound Powder of Kino contains-a grain of opium in a 

scruple. Lond. 20 
Tincture of Soap and Opium is made with one scruple o 

opium in each ounce of the liquid. £d. 24: 
Confection of Opium contains one grain of opium in about 

thirty-six grains. Lond. 36 
Opiate Electuary contains in each drachm about a grain and 

a half of opium. £d. 40 
Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium contains one grain 

of opium in two scruples. Lond. 40 
Ammoniaied Tincture of Opium is made with about eight 

grains in each ounce of the liquid, or with about one grain in the 

drachm. Hd. Scotch paregoric. 60 
Troches of Liquorice with Opium contain about one gram 

of opium in each drachm. fd. 69 


Compound Electuary of Catechu contains in each ounce 
about two grains and a half of opium; for one grain of opium is 
contained in one hundred and ninety-three grains. Ld. 193 

Camphorated Tincture of Opium is made with two grains 
of opium in each ounce of liquid. Ad. English paregoric. 240 
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One in 
Camphorated Tincture of Opium contains in four drachms 
and a half, by measure, very nearly one grain of purified opium. 
Dub. 270 
Compound Electuary of Catechu contains in each ounce 
about two grains and a half of purified opium. Dub. 480 
Syrup of Opium contains in an ounce measure about a grain 
of the watery extract of opium ; for the bulk of the liquor, by 
the addition of the sugar, is more than doubled. Dub. 480 


QUICKSILVER. 

Quicksilver Pills contain nearly fifteen grains of quicksilver 
in each drachm. Each pill contains one grain of quicksilver. £d. 
: Quicksilver Pills contam one grain of quicksilver in three 
} grains. Lond. 

Quicksidver Pills contains in six grains two of quicksilver. 
Dub. 

Compound Pills of Kui anen of Quicksilver contain a 
grain of submuriate of quicksilver in about four grains. Lond. 

Compound Pills of Submuriate of Quicksilver contain in a-| 
bout four grains one grain of submuriate of quicksilver. Aid. 

Quicksilver with Chalk contains one grain of quicksilver in 
about three grains. Lond. 

Quicksilver with Magnesia, in three grains, contains two of, 
quicksilver. Dud. 

Quicksilver Ointment contains twelve grains of ee 
in each drachm. Ld. 

Made with double quicksilver, each drachm contains twenty-| 
four grains. Lid. 

Stronger Quicksilver Ointment contains one drachm of quick- 
silver im two drachms. Lond. Dub. 

Weaker Quicksilver Ointment contains one drachm of quick- 
silver in six drachms. Lond. 
| Quicksilver Liniment contains one drachm of quicksilver in 
| about six drachms. Lond. 
Quicksilver Plaster contais about sixteen grains of quick-| 
silver in each drachm. ad. 

Stronger Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver contains in 
each drachm four grains of quicksilver. Ed. 

Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver contains in each 
drachm a grain and a half of quicksilver. Hd. 

Ointment of Grey Oxide of Quicksilver contains about fif- 
teen grains of oxide in each drachm. 1d. 

Oiniment of Red Oxide of Quicksilver contains in each 
drachm about seven grains of oxide. Ld. > 

Solution of Oxymuriate of Quicksilver contains one grain 0 
oxymuriate of mercury in two fluidounces. Lond. ! 

















ARSENIC. 
Solution of Arsenic contains one grain of sublimed white ar- 
senic in two fluidrachms. “ond. 
Arsenical Solution contains in each drachm half a grain of 


oxide. Ed. 120 
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Acaci& arabice gummi, 3 1 to 3 1; demulcent. 
Emulsio acacie arabice, Ib 1 to fb ij, datly ; diluent. 
Mucilago acacie arabice, 3 1 to Z 1; demulcent. 
Trochisci gummosi, 31 to 3 ij; demulcent. 

Acacia catéchu extractum, gx to '5 1; astringent. 
Electuarium acacie catechu, 4 1 to 5 1; astringent. 
Infasum acacie catechu, % i to 3 i ij 3 : astringent. 
Tinctiiva acaciz catechu, 3,1 to 3 1); astringent. 

Acétum, 3 i to % fs: internally refrigerant ; % ito 3 ij, in gl ysters 

cathartic. 
Syripus aceti, 3 ito Z fs; expectorant. 
Oxymel, 3 ito % fs; demulcent. 

Acidum acéticum tenue, 3 i to % fs; refrigerant. 

Acidum aceticum camphoratum ; vapour, stimulant, pungent. 

Acidum aceticum scilliticum, 3 fs to 3 i; expectorant, emetic. 

Acidum benzoicum, g"x to 3 fs, expectorant, stimulant. 

Acidum citricum crystallizatum, g" x to 3, fs ; refrigerant, and for ef- 

fervescing draughts. | 

Acidum muriaticum, m x to m xl; refrigerant. 

Acidum muriaticum dilutum, 3 fs to 3.1; refrigerant. 

Acidum nitricum vel nitrésum, mv to m xx: refrigerant. — 

dilitum, m x to m ek or 3 ij daily, refrigerant. 

Acidum succinicum ; refrigerant. 

Acidum sulphuricum dilutum, m, x to A ;refrigerant, antidiaphoretic. 

aromaticum, m, x to m, xl; refrigerant. 

Acidum tartaricum, g" x to) i; refrigerant, for effervescing draughts. 

Aconiti napelli folia, g" i to g" v; anodyne, narcotic. 

Succus spissatus aconiti napelli, g* fs to g* ij; anodyne, narcotic. 

Acori calami radix ; aromatic. 

Adeps; emollient externally. 

Esculi hippocastani cortex, 3 fs to 3 1; astringent, bitter. 

Agrimonia eupatoria ; astringent. 

/&ther sulphuricus, m xx to 3 i; stimulant. 

cum alcohole, 3 fs to 3 ij; stimulant. 
aromaticus, 3 fs to 5 1); stimulant. 
Spiritus ztheris sulphurici comp., 3 fs to 3 ii; stimulant. 
Oleum ethereum ; stimulant, diffusible. 

/Ether nitrosus ; stimulant, diffusible. 

Etheris nitrici spiritus, 3 fs to 3 ij; stimulant, diuretic. 

Alcohol, 3 fs to 3 i; stimulant. 

Alestiol: fortius, 3 ii to Z fs; stimulant. 
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Alcohol dilutius, 3 fs to 3 i; stimulant. 

Alcohol ammoniatum, 3 fs to 3 1; stimulant, antacid. 
aromaticum, 3 {s to 3 i; ditto. 
fetidum, 3 fs to 3 1; ditto, antihysteric. 
succinatum, m x to m, x1; ditto, ditto. 

Allii porri succus, 3 1 to % fs; expectorant, lithontriptic. 

Allii sativi suceus, 3 i to Z fs; expectorant. 

Allium cepa ; externally as cataplasm. 

Aloés extractum, et v to g' xx; cathartic. 

Decoctum aloés, % {3 to % ij; cathartic. 

Pilule aloéticee, g* x to 5 i; cathartic. 

Pilulee aloés et asseefoetidee, g" x to 5 i; antispasmodic. 
Pilulz aloés et myrrhe, g' x to 5 i; cathartic. 

Pulvis aloés compositus, g* x to 5) 1; cathartic, antarthritic. 
Pulvis aloés cum canella, g" x to ‘5 1; cathartic. 

Tinctura aloés, 3 fs to 3 4; tonic; % fs to % i cathartic. 
Tinctura aloés et myrrhe, 3 {s to 3 ij; laxative, tonic. 
Tinctura aloés zetherea, 3 fs to 3 ij; tonic, stimulant. 
Vinum aloés, % fs to Z i; cathartic. 

Althze officinalis decoctum, ib i to fb ij daily ; demulcent. 
Syrupus althzez officinalis, 3 i to 3 ij; demulcent. 

Alumen, g" x to 5) i; astringent. 

Pulvis aluminz compositus, g" x to 3 fs; astringent. 
Alumen exsiccatum ; externally, escharotic. 
Ammoniz aqua, m v to m x; stimulant, antacid. 
diluta, m, xv to 3 fs; stimulant, antacid. 
Aqua acetatis ammonie, 3 ij to Z fs; diaphoretic. 
Subcarbonas ammonie, g* v to ‘5 i; stimulant, antacid, emetic. 
Solitio subcarbonatis ammoniz, m xx to 3 ifs; stimulant, antacid. 
Hydro-sulphurétum ammonize, m v to m, x; sedative. 
Murias ammonie, g" x to 3 fs; diaphoretic. 
Oleum ammoniatum ; external, rubefacient. 
Ammoniacum, g™ x to 3 fs; expectorant. 
Mistira ammoniaci, 2% fs to Z i; expectorant. 
Emplastrum ammoniaci; discutient. 

Amomi zingiberis pulvis, g* v to 4 1; spicy, carminative. 

Syrupus amomi zingiberis, 3 i to 3 1); spicy, carminative. 
Tinctura amomi zingiberis, 3 i to 3 1j; spicy, carminative. 

Amomi repentis pulvis, g™ v to 5 i; spicy, carminative. 

Tinctira amomi repentis, 3 i to 3 ij; spicy, carminative. 
Tinctura amomi repentis composita, 3 1 to 3 ij; spicy, carminative. 

Amomi zedoariz pulvis, g" v to '} 1; carminative. 

Amygdali communis oleum fixum, 3 fs to 3 1; demulcent. 
Emulsio amygdali communis, fb i to fb ij; demulcent, diluent. 
Confectio amygdalz, 3 ito % fs; demulcent. 

Amyli mucilago, 3 ito 3 i; demulcent; 3 iv to 3 viij 77 glysters. 
Trochisei amyli, 3 i to 3 ij; demulcent. 

Amyridis gileadensis resina liquida, m, x to 3 fs; stimulant. 
Unguentum elemi; detersive. 

Anéthi gravéolentis aqua distillata, Z i to % iv; aromatic. 
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Anethi feniculi aqua distillata, 3 i to 3 iv; aromatic. 

Oleum volatile anethi feniculi, m ij to m v; aromatic. 
Angelic archangelice radix ; aromatic. 

‘Anthemidis nobilis flores, 5) i to 3 1; bitter, tonic. 
‘Extractum anthemidis nobilis, g x to 3 fs; bitter, tonic. 
Infuisum anthemidis nobilis, % fs to 3 ij; bitter, tonic ; warm, emetic. 
Oleum anthemidis nobilis, m v to m x; carminative. 
Decoctum anthemidis for glysters. 

Anthemidis pyréthri — 5) ito 3 fs; chewed, sialogogue. 

AntimOnii oxidum, g™ i to g™ x; diaphoretic. 

Oxidum antimonii cum phosphate calcis, g* v to g™ x; diaphoretic. 

Sulpburétum antimonii preparatum, g* v to 5 ij; diaphoretic. 

Sulphuretum angina precipitatum, g"i ie a ar purgative. 

Tartras antimonii, g" 4 to gy fs, sedative ; ei “to g* lij; emetic. 

Vinum tartratis iy Eid. 3,1; to 3 iv emetic. 

Vinum antimonii tartarizati, Dub. 3 1 to 3 i ; emetic. 
Appii petrosélini aqua paca Zito 2 ij; carminative. 
Arbiti uve ursi pulvis, gx to ') ij; astringent. 

Arctii lappi radix ; astr tes 

Arctii lappi semina. 

Argenti nitras, g" % to g° 43 (Haygarth, gt v?) antiepileptic. . 

Ari macilati radix, ev to 91; errhine. 

Aristolochiz serpentariz radix, ¢ Tx to 3 Re Seteciililies 
Tinctira aristolochiz Be pentarize, 4ito 3 ij; stimulant. 

Arnice montane herbage "y to g' x; stimulant. 

Aromaticus pulvis, g" v to g™ x}; aromatic. 

Aromatica confectio, ‘5 ito 31; aromatic. ; 

Aromaticum emplastrum ; stimulant. 

Arsenici, oxidum album, g" 4 to ¢" 7; febrifuge. 

Soliitio arsenicalis, m v to m x; febrifuge. 

Artémisiz absinthii herba, ') i to 31; tonic, bitter. 
Extractum artemisiz absinthii, '5 fs to 3 fs; tonic, bitter. 

Artemisie maritime cacimina, Hito dS 1]5 ; tonic, bitter. 

Artemisiz santonice cacumina, 3 ts to 31; bitter, vermifuge. 

Avene sativee farina ; in gruel, demulbent. 

Asari Europei pulvis compositus, g" v to g™ x; errhine. 

Aspidii filicis maris pulvis, 3. i to 3 ij; anthelmintic. 

Astragali tragacanthe gummi, ¢™ x to 31; demulcent. 
Mucilago astragali tragacanthe, 3 1 to 3 1j; demulcent. 

Atrope belladonnz folia, 9" fs to g' v; narcotic. 

Succus spissatus atrope belladonne, g* fs to g* iy. 

Barytz muriatis solutio, m v to m x; tonic. 

Bismuthi subnitras, g" ij to gr v; tonic. 

Bitimen petroléum sulphuratum, g* x to 3 fs; stimulant. 

Bonplandiz trifoliate pulvis, g*x to 3 i; tonic, bitter. 

Infusum bonplandiz trifeliate, Z fs to Z iv; tonic, bitter. 

Tinctura bonplandiz trifoliate, 3 fs to 3,1; bitter, tonic. 
Bubonis galbani gumini resina, et x to ‘J i; expectorant, foetid, 

Pilule galbani composite, g*x to Di; expectorant, foetid. 

Tinctitva galbani, 5 ito 3 17; fetid, expectorant. 
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Emplastrum galbani; antispasmodie. 

Calx ; chemical escharotic. 

Calcis aqua, Z ij to Z iv; antacid, lithontriptic. 
Calcis linimentum ; external against burns. 

Carbonas calcis preeparatus, 5 i to 3 ii; antacid, astringent. 

Mistiira carbénatis calcis, % i to % ij; antacid, astringen:. 

Pulvis carbonatis calcis compositus, 3 fs to 31; antacid, astringent. 

Trochisci carbonatis calcis, 3 i to 3 ij; antacid, astringent. 

Solutio muriatis calcis, m, xl to 3 fs; tonic. 
| Camphére pulvis, g" ij to g' x; stimulant, narcotic. | 
Emulsiéd camphorata, 3 {s to 3 ij; stimulant. 
| Oleum camphoratum ; external stimulant. 

} Canelle albz pulvis, g'x to i; spicy, stimulant. 

| Capsici annui fructus, g' v to g" x; acrid, stimulant. 

| Tinctura capsici annui, 3.1 to 3 1); acrid, stimulant. 
Cantharidis vesicatorii pulvis, g" fs to g" ii; diuretic. 

Tinctura cantharidis vesicatorii, 3 {s to 3 ij; diuretic. 
Carbo ligni, 3 ij to % fs; antiseptic, febrifuge. 
Cardaminis pratensis flores, ‘5 1 to 31; antispasmodic, antiscorbutic. 
Cari cariii oleum essentiale, m 11 to mv; carminative. 

Spiritus cari carui, 3 i to 3 fs; carminative. 

Aqua cari carui, % ij to 3 iv; aromatic. 

Cassie fistiile electuarrum, 3 1 to Z i; lenitive; 
Cassize senne folia, ‘5 i to 3.1; cathartic. 

Electuarium senne compositum, 3 fs to % fs; cathartic. 

Infusum cassize senne, % ito 3 iv; cathartic. 

Infusum sennz compositum, 3 i to Z ij; cathartic. 

Pulvis sennze compositus, 5 i to 31; cathartic. 

Syripus cassize senne, 3 ij to 3 i; cathartic. 

Tinctura cassie senne, 3 {s to 3 i; cathartic. 

Castoréum, g" x to 5 i; antispasmodic. 

Tinctira castorei, 3 fsto 41; antispasmodic. 

Tinctura castorei composita, 3 fs to 3,1; antispasmodic. 
Centaurez benidictz herba, ‘5 1 to 31; bitter, tonic. 
Cerevisize fermentum, 2 i to 3 ii; febrifuge. 

Cerevisiz cataplasma ; antiseptic. 
Chironie centaurii summitates, ‘5 i to 31; bitter, tonic. 
Cinchonz lancifoliz pulvis, g" x to 3 fs; febrifuge. 

Decoctum cinchone lancifolie, Z i to 3 iv; tonic. 

Extractum cinchonee lancifolie, ex to 3 fs; tonic. 

Extractum resinosum cinchone lancifolize, g" vy to 3 fs. 

Infusum cinchonee lancifolie, 3 i to Z iv; tonic. 

Tinctura cinchone lancifolie; 3 i to 3 ij; tonic.’ 

Tinctura cinchonz lancifoliz composita, 3 i to 3 ij; tonic. 

Tinctura cinchone lancifolie ammoniata, 3 fs to 31; stimulant. 
Citri aurantii aqua, Z i to 5 ij; aromatic. 

Conserva citri aurantii, 5 i to Z 1; bitter, aromatic. 

Cortex citri aurantii, 5) i to 5 ij; bitter, aromatic. 

Infusum aurantii compositum, 3 i to Z iv; bitter. 

Syrupus citri aurantii, 3 1 to 3 ij; bitter, aromatic. 
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Tinctura citri aurantil, 3 fs to 4.1; bitter, aromatic. 

Citri medic succus, 3. ito 3 fs; refrigerant. 

Aqua citri medic, Zito 3 ij; aromatic. 
Oleum volatile citri medic, m ti to mv; aromatic. 
Syrupus citri medice, 3 i to 3 ij; demulcent. 
Coccus cacii, gv to 4 i; antispasmodic. 
Cochlearize armoraciz spiritus compositus, 3 i to 3 i; stimulant. 
_Infusum armoracie compositum, 3 i to % iv; stimulant. 

Colchici autumnilis acetum, 3 fs to 3 ifs; narcotic. 
Oxymel colchici autumnalis, 3 1 to 3 1); narcotic. 
Syrupus colchici autumnalis, 3 1 to 3 17; narcotic. 
Vinum colchici autumnalis, 5 i to 3 ij; narcotic. 
Spiritus colchici ammoniatus, 31 to 3 ij; narcotic. 
Pulvis colchici autumnalis, gti to g" v; diuretic.. 

Colombe pulvis, ‘) i to 3 fs; bitter, tonic. 

Infusum colombe, % i to 3 iv; bitter, tonic. 
Tinctura colombe, 3 i to 3 1); bitter, tonic. 

Conii maculati pulvis, g' 11 to 5 i; sedative, narcotic. 
Extractum conii maculati, gi to g" v; narcotic. 
Tinttura conii maculati, 3 fs to 4 1; narcotic.’ 

Convolvili scammoénize gummi resina, gr v to gr xv; cathartic. 
Electuarium scammonie, ‘1 to 3 1; cathartic. 
Pulvis scammoniz compositus, g' x to gt xx; cathartic. 

Convolvuli jalapz pulvis, gx to 3 fs; cathartic. 

Extractum jalape, gy v to g" xv; cathartic. 
Extractum jalape resindsum, gr x to g" xv; cathartic. 
Pulvis jalape compositus, 3 fs to 4 i; cathartic. 
Tinctura jalape composita, 3 ito 3 fs; cathartic. 

Copaiferee officinalis resina, gt xv to 3.1; tonic, diuretic. 

Cornu ustum, 3 fs to 3 ij; imert. 

Mistira cornu usti, % iv to Z viii; demuleent. 
Pulvis cornu cum opio, g" xv to 3 fs; anodyne. 
Croci sativi syrupus, 31 to 3 ij; stimulant. 
Tinctura croci sativi, 3 i to 3 ij; stimulant. 
Pulvis croci, g* x to 31; emmenagogue. 

Crotonis eleutheriz cortex, ‘i to 3.i; stimulant. 
Extractum crotonis eleutherie, g, x to 5 fs; stimulant. 
Infisum crotonis eleutherie, 3 i to 3 iv; stimulant, 
Tinctura crotonis eleutherie, 3 ito 3 1); stimulant. 

Crotonis tiglii oleum, ™ i to m, iij; cathartic. 

Cuctméris colocynthidis extractum, gr i to g' v;, cathartic. 
Extractum colocynthidis compositum, g" v to 3 fs; cathartic- 
Pilulze colocynthidis composite, g™ v to 5 i; cathartic. 

Cupri sulphas, g"i, tonic, to g" x ; emetic. 

Pilule ammoniarétum cupri, g" v to g" xv; antiepileptic. 
Subacétas cupri, et £ to 7g; 
Liquor cupri ammoniati; 3ito 3 v3. 

Daphnes mezerei decoctum, 3 i to Z ij; acrid, antisyphilitic. 

Datiiree stramonii herba, ¢ i tog'v; narcotic. 

Extractum dature stramonii, gt 2 togr v3 narcotic. 
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Dauci carote pulvis, ‘5 i to 3 i; diuretic. | 
Detphinii staphisagrize semina, g'v to gx; narcotic. 
Dianthi caryophylli syrupus, 3 ito 3 ij; aromatic. 
Digitalis purpurez pulvis, g* fs to gv; diuretic, narcotic. 
Infusum digitalis purpurez, 3 fs to a ij; diuretic. 
Decoctum digitalis purpureze, 3 ito 3 ij; diuretic. 
Tinctura digitalis purpuree, m x to m Ix; diuretic. ° 
Dolichi prurientis pubes, g™ v to gt x ; anthelmintic. 
Dorsténiz contrayérve radix, g° x to 3 {s; stimulant. 
Pulvis contrayervee compositus, 5 i to ‘5 iy; aromatic. 
|Elatérii extractum, gt fs to g" ij; cathartic. 

Eryngii maritinize radix, 3 1 to 3 ij; nutritious. 

Eugeniz caryophyllate oleum, m ij to m v; carminative. 

|__ Infusum caryophyllorum, 3 i to 5 wis aromatic. 

| Euphorbii officinalis gummi resina, g"i; purgative. 

Ferri limatira, eg" 11j to gr x5 tonic. 

Carbonas ferri precipitatus, g" ‘iy to g" x; tonic. 

Aqua supercarbonatis ferri, Z ij to 3 iv; tonic. 

Aqua ferri alkalini, 3 fs to 3 1; tonic. 

Mistura ferri composita, 3 i to 3 ij; tonic. 

Pilulee ferri composit., g™ x to 5 i; tonic. 

Murias ammdnie et ferri, 9" iij to g" xv; deobstruent. , 
Oxidum ferri nigrum purificatum, g* ij to g™ x; tonic. 
Pilule sulphatis ferri, g* x to '} i; tonic, 

Subcarbonas ferri praeparatus, gt iij to gr x; tonic. 
Sulphas ferri, g"i to gt v; tonic. 

Tartras ferri et potassae, g* v to ‘5 i; tonic. 

Tinctura ferri acétati, m, x to m, xxx; diuretic. 
Tinctura muriatis ferri, m, x to m xx; diuretic. 
Tinctura muriatis ferri et ammoniae, m x to 3 fs; 

| Vinum ferri, 3 i to Z fs; tonic, diuretic. 

| Fertlae assaefoetidae gummi resina, g*x to 3 {s; antispasmodic. 

| Mistura ferulae assaefoetidae, Z fs to 31; antispasmodic. 

Pilulae ferulae assaefoetidae, g" x to g" xx; antispasmodic. 

Tinctura ferulae assaefoetidae, 5 fs to 3.1; antispasmodie. 

Tinctura ferulae assaefoetidae ammoniata, 3 {s to 3 1; antispasmodic. 

| Fiei caricae fructus; demulcent. 

§ Fucus vesicatorius’; externally in cataplasm. 

§ Gallae tinctura, 51 to 3 ij; astringent. 

§ Gambégia, 2" 1] to g' x; cathartic. 

Pilulae gambogiae compositae, g" x to 5 1; cathartic. 

Gentianae lutéae extractum, g" x to 3 fs; bitter, tonic. 
Infisum gentianae luteae, 3 i to 3 iv; bitter, tonic. 
Tinctura gentianae composita, 31 to 3 yj; bitter, tonie. 
Vinum gentianae compositum, % {s to % i; bitter, tonic. 

| Geoffraeae inermis decoctum, Zi; anthelmintic. \ 

Gei urbani pulvis, 5 i to 3 fs; astringent. 

Glycyrrhizae glabrae extractum, 3 fs to 3 i; demuicent. 
Trochisci glycyrrhizae glabrae, 3 fs to 3 i; demulcent. 
Trochisci glycyrrhizae glabrae cum opio, 3 fs to 3 i; demulcent, 

anodyne. 
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Gratidlae officinalis herba, gr x to 5 i; purgative. 

Guaiaci officinalis decoctum, 3 ij to Z iv. 

Resina guaiaci officinalis, g" x to 3 fs; eathartic, sudorifie. 

Mistura guaiaci officinalis, 3 i to 3 ij; cathartic. 

Tinctura guaiaci officinalis, 3 1 to 3 ij; cathartic. 

Tinctura guaiaci officinalis ammoniata, 5 1 to 3 ij; sudorific. 
Haematoxyli Campechiani extractum, 4) 1 to 5 ij; astringent. 
Hellébori nigri extractum, v to gr x; cathartic, narcotic. 

Pulvis hellebori nigri, g"x to 3 1s; cathartic, emmenagogue. 

Tinctura hellebori nigri, 3 fs to 3 1; emmenagogue, cathartic. 
Hordéi distichi decoctum, 3 ij to 3 iv; demuleent. 

Decoctum hordei compositum, 3 ij to 3 iv; demulcent. 

Cerevisiae fermentum, 3 i to 3 ij; antiseptic. 

Himili lupili extractum, g* v to 4 i; anodyne. 

Tinctura humuli lupuli, m, xxx to m 1; anodyne. 
Hydrargyrum purificatum, 3 fs to 31 IV ; cathartic. 

cum creta, g' v to 5 15 alterative. 
cum magnesia, gr v to 1) i; alterative. 

Acétas hydrargyri, ¢ g"1 to gty; specific. 

Murias hydrargyri corrosivus, g* 3 to gt a3 specific. 

Liquor muriatis hydrargyri, 3 2 to Z fs; specitie. 

Oxidum hydrargyri cinereum, g' ij to g" x; specific. 

Oxidum hydrargyri rubrum, gt fs to gt ij; externally corrosive. 

Pilulae hydrargyri, g* v to g" xv; alterative, purgative, sialogogue, 

specific. 

Submurias hydrargyri mitis, g" fs to g" 1; alterative; g" v to 5 xv; 

purgative. 

Submurias hydrargyri praecipitatus, g" i to g'v; altevative. 

Pilulae submuriatis hydrargyri compositae, g™ v to g* xv; alterative. 

Hydrargyrum praecipitatum album, gt v to. gr x. 

Subsulphas hydrargyri flavus, gri to g'v; emetic. 

Sulphurétum hydrargyri nigrum, ‘5 i to s ij; alterative. 

Sulphuretum hydrargyri rubrum, g' x to 4 1; fumigation, specific. 
Hyosciami nigri succus spissatus, gv to i; anodyne. 

Tinctura hyosciami nigri, m xx to m xl; anodyne. 

Hyss6pi officinalis herba, ‘5 i to 3 i; aromatic. 

Inulae helénii radix, ‘5 i to 41; demulcent. 

Ipecacuanhae pulvis, g* fs to g* ij ; expectorant; g’ xx to 3 fs; emetic. 
Pulvis ipecacuanhae compositus, g™ x to 3.1; sudorific, anodyne. 
Vinum ipecacuanhae, m x to m xl; expectorant; 3 fs to Zi; e- 

metic. 

Iris florentinae radix ; aromatie. 

Junipéri communis oleum volatile, m ij to mx; diuretic. 

Spiritus juniperi compositus, Z fs to Zi; diuretic. 

Pulvis baccarum juniperi, 3 fs to 3.1; diuretic. ; 
Juniperi sabinae extractum, g" x to ‘5 i; cathartic, emmenagogue. 

Oleu:n volatile juniperi sabinae, m vto m, x; cathartic, emmenagogue. 

Pulvis juniperi sabinae ; cathartic, acrid. 

Juniperi lyciae gummi resina; masticatory. 

Kino pulvis, g'x to 1; astringent. 

Pulvis kino compositus, g" x to ‘5.1; astringent. 
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Tinctura kino, 3 fs to 3.1; astringent. 
Krameria triandra; astringent. 
Lacticae virosae succus spissatus, 9° 11j to g' v; diuretic. : 
Lacticarium, g* iij to gv; anodyne. 

Tinctura lactucarii, m1 to 3 fs; anodyne. 
Lavandilae spicae oleum volatile, m ij to m v; aromatic. 

Spiritus lavandulae spicae, 3 fs to 3 1; aromatic. | 

Spiritus lavandulae spicae compositus, 3 fs to 3 i; aromatic, sti- 

mulant. | 

Lauri cassiae pulvis, g° v to 5) 1; aromatic. 
} Aqua lauri cassiae, Zito Z ij; aromatic, warm. 

Lauri cinnamémi pulvis, g* v to 5 i; aromatic. 
Aqua lauri cinnamomi, Z fs to 4 1; aromatic, warm. 
Oleum lauri cinnamomi, m, i to m ij; caustic, aromatic. 
Spiritus cinnamomi, 3 fs to 41; stimulant, aromatic. 
Tinctura cinnamomi, 31 to 3 ij; stimulant, aromatic. 
Tinctura cinnamomi composita, 3 fs to 3 ij; stimulant, aromatic. 
Lauri sassafras lignum vel radix, ‘5) i to 3 i; aromatic. 

Oleum essentiale lauri sassafras, m ij to m x; aromatic. 
Leontodi taraxaci extractum, g° x to 3 fs; bitter, diuretic. 
§ Lichénis islandici decoctum, Z ito Z ij; demulcent. 
| Lini usitatissimi infusum, 3 i to 2 ij ; demulcent. 
| Oleum lini usitatissimi, 2 fs to Z i; cathartic. 
Macis, g™ v to g™x ; aromatic, fragrant. 
} Magnésia, g' x to 5 i; cathartic, antacid. 
Carbénas magnesiae, 5 i to 3 i; cathartic, antacid. 
Sulphas magnesiae, 3 i to % i; cathartic, antacid. 
§ Manna, Z fs to 3 ij; laxative. 
| Malvae decoctum compositum, % iv to Z vili; enema. - - \ 
| Melaleucae leucidendri oleum volatile, m, iijto mv ; stimulant. 
| Melissae officinalis folia; aromatic. 
| Menthae piperitae aqua, Z i to % iv ; aromatic. 
| Oleum volatile menthae piperitae, m, ij to m Vv; carminative. 
Spiritus menthae piperitae, Z fs to 4 i; carminative, stimulant. 
| Menthae pulégii aqua, % i to Z iv; aromatic. | 
| Oleum volatile menthae pulegii, m ij to m v; carminative. 
Spiritus menthae pulegii, % fs to 3 i; carminative, stimulant. 
| Menthae ‘viridis aqua, 3 i to 3 iv; aromatic. 
| Spiritus menthae viridis, Z {s to 3 i; carminative, stimulant. 
Oleum volatile menthae viridis, m, ij to m 1j ; carminative. 
| Infusum menthae viridis compositum, 3 1 to 3 ij; carminative. 
Mori syrupus, 3 ito 3 ij; demulcent. y 
| Moschus, g* v to ‘5 i; antispasmodic. 
} Tinctura moschi, 3 i to 3 ij; antispasmodic. 
| Mistura moschi, 3 fs to Zi; antispasmodic. 
| Myristicae moschatae spiritus, Z fs to 3 i; aromatic, stimulant. 
| Myroxyli peruiferi balsamum gr x to 3 fs; stimulant. 
Myrrha, g'x to 3 fs; aromatic. 

Tinctura myrrhae, 3i to 3 ij; aromatic. 
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Myrtae pimentae aqua, 2 i to Z iv; aromatic. 

Oleum volatile myrti pimentae, m, iij to m, v ; aromatic, pungent, — 

Spiritus myrti pimentae, 3 fs to 2 i; aromatic, stimulant. bs 
Nicotianae tabaci folia, g" fs to gv; errhine. 

Vinum nicotianae tabaci, m xxx to m |; diuretic. 

Infusum nicotianae tabaci ; emetic, anodyne. 
Onisci aselli, 5 i to 3 ij; diuretic. 

Opium, gt fs to g™ ij ; anodyne. 
purificatum, g" fs to g* ij; anedyne. 

Extractum opii, gr fs to g* ij ; anodyne. 

Electuarium opiatum, 5 fs to 31; anodyne, astringent. 

Pilulae opiatae, g* x to 4) i; anodyne. — 

Pulvis opiatus, 9" x to 5 1; antacid, anodyne. 

Tinctura opii, m xx to m xl; anodyne. 

Tinctura opii ammoniata, 5 fs to 5 1; anodyne. 

Tinctura opii camphorita, 3 iv to Z fs; anodyne.. 

Vinum opii, m xxx to m Ix; anodyne. 

Origani vulgaris oleum volatile, m, iij to m v; carminative, caustic.’ 
Ovum ; alimentary. 
Papaveris somnuiferi extractum, gyi to gr x ; anodyne. 

Syrupus papaveris somniféri, 3 fs to 31; anodyne. 
Papaveris rhoeados syrupus, 31 to 3 ij; demulcent. 
Pimpinellae anisi oleum volatile, m iij to mv; carminative. 

Spiritus pimpimellae anisi, Z fs to 3 i; carminative, stimulant. 
Pini oleum volatile, m x to 3 fs; and in taenia, 3 i to Z itj; purgative, 

anodyne. . | 
Pipéris nigri pulvis, g* v to g" X ; aromatic, pungent. 

Pipéris cubébae pulvis, 3 fs to 3 1; aromatic. 

Plumbi acetatis liquor ; astringent. 

Plumbi superacetas, g* fs to g"ij ; astringent. 
Polygalae senégae decoctum, 3 fs to Z ij; expectorant. 
Polygonum bistorta, ito 31; astringent. 

Potassae subcarbonas, g* x to 3 fs; antacid. 

Aqua sipercarbonatis potassae, 3 iv to Z viij; antacid. 

Aqua subcarbonatis potassae, 5 fs to 3 ifs ; antacid. 

Acetas potassae, ') ito 31; diuretic, purgative. 

Sulphas potassae, 3 ito 3 fs; purgative. 

Sulphas potassae cum sulphtire, 3 i to 3 fs; purgative. 

Stpersulphas potassae, ‘5 i to 3 ij; purgative. 

Sulphurétum potassae, g" Vv to g* xv; antipsoric. 

Aqua sulphuréti potassae, m xx to m1; antipsoric. 

Tartras potassae, 3 i to 3 1; purgative. © 

Supertartras potassae, 3 1 to 3 i; purgative. } 

Nitras potassae, g* x to 3 fs ; diuretic. ; 

Trochisci nitratis potassae, 3 i to 3 ij; diuretic. 

Aqua potassae, m x to 3 {s; lithontriptic. 

supercarbonas, mm x to 3 fs ; antacid. 

Aqua alcalina oxymuriatica, 3 ito Z fs; stimulant. 

Punici granati fructus cortex, ‘5 ito 3 fs; anthelmintic. 
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Pyri cydoniae decoctum, Zito Z iv; demulcent. 
Quassiae excelsae infusum, 3 i to Z iv; Pulvis, gtx to 3 fs; bitter. 
Tinctura quassiae excelsae, 31 to 3 1); bitter, tonic. . 
Quassiae simaroubae infusum, 3 i to Z.iv; bitter, tonic. 
Querci roboris decoctum, 3 i to 3 ij; astringent. 
Rhamni cathartici syrupus, 3 fs to 3 i; cathartic. 
Rhoei pulvis, g™x to 5 ij; cathartic. ' 
Extractum rhoei, g" x to 3 fs; cathartic. 
Infusum rhoei, % ij to 3 iv; cathartic. 
Pilulae rhoei compositae, g™ x to 3 fs; cathartic. 
Tinctura rhoei, 3 ito 3 ij; tonic, 3 i to Z ij; purgative. 
Tinctura rhoei et aloés, Z fs to 3 i, cathartic. 
Tinctura rhoei et gentianae, 3 fs to 3 i; stomachic. 
Tinctura rhoei composita, 3 fs to 3 1; laxative. 
Rhododendri chrysanthi folia, g v to g* x; stimulant. 
Rhois toxicddendri folia, gr fs te gr ij ; narcotic. 
icini commimis oleum fixum, 3 fs to 2 i; cathartic. 
osae caninae conserva, 3 ito Z i; demulcent. 
osae centifoliae aqua, 3 i to 3 ij; fragrant. 
| Syrupus rosae centifoliae, 3 ij to 3 fs; demulcent. 
Rosae Gallicae conserva, 3 ito Zi; demulcent. 
Infusum rosae Gallicae, 3 i to % vilj; astringent. 
Mel rosae Gallicae, 3 i to 3 ij; demulcent. 
Syrupus rosae Gallicae, 3 i to 3 ;.demulcent. 
Rosmarini officinalis oleam volatile, m lj to m v; aromatic. 
Spiritus rosmarini officinalis, 3 fs to 3 1; aromatic, stimulant. 
PRubiae tinctorum radix, 5 ito 41; emmenagogue. 
Ritae gravedlentis extractum, g" x to 4 1; emmenagogue. 
Oleum essentiale rutae graveolentis, m ij te m v; emmenagogue. 
Confectio rutae graveolentis, g"x to 5 i; emmenagogue. 
Saccharum ; demuleent, 
Sagapénum, gummi resina, gr x to 4 fs; antispasmodic. 
Salicis pulvis, g' x to 3 ifs; astringent. 
Sambici nigri succus spissatus, Z fs to 3 i; demulcent. 
Scillae maritimae pulvis, g*i to g" uj; diuretic, expectorant. 
Radix scillae recens, g* v to g" xv; expectorant. 
Acétum scillae maritimae, 3 fs to 3 ifs; expectorant, diuretic. 
Oxymel scillae maritimae, 3 fs to 3 ifs; diuretic. | 
Pilulae scilliticae, gt x to ‘5 i; diuretic, expectorant. 
Syrupus scillae maritimae, 3 i to 3 ij; expectorant, emetic. 
Tinctira scillae maritimae, m, x to m xx; diuretic, expectorant. 
Sinapis albae semina integra, Z fs to Z i; cathartic. 
§ Pulvis sinapis albae, 3 1 to 3 ij; emetic. 
BSmilacis sarsaparillae decoctum, 3 iv to % viii; demulcent. 
Decoctum sarsaparillae compositum, 3 iv to 3 viii; demulecent. 
Extractum sarsaparillae, gt x to 31; demulcent. 
§Sodae carbonas, g* x to 3 fs; antacid. 
Subcarbonas sodae, g™ x to 3 fs; antacid. 
Subcarbonas sodae exsiccatum, g* v to g’ xv; antacid, lithontriptic. 
Tartras sodae, 3 i to Es i; purgative, | 
3L2 
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Aqua supercarbonatis sodae, 2 iv to 2 viij; antacid. 
Phosphas sodae, 3 i to 3 ifs; cathartic. 

Sulphas sodae, Z i to 2 ifs; cathartic. | 
Murias sodae, Z fs in glysters ; cathartic. E 8 
Subboras sodae, gx to 3 fs. . . 
Mel subboratis sodae, 3 fs to 3 i; demulcent. 

Solani dulcamarae decoctum, % i to % ij; demulcent. 

Spigéliae marilandicae radix, ‘5 fs to } i; anthelmintic. 

Spongiae ustae pulvis, 3 i to Zi; deobstruent. 

Stanni limatura, Z fs to Z 1; anthelmintic. 

Styracis benzoini tinctura composita, 3 i to 3 ij; expectorant. “ 

Succini oleum, m x to m xx; antispasmodic. 

Sulphur sublimatum, 3 fs to 3 ij; cathartic. 
Oleum sulphtratum, m x to m xxx; expectorant, irritating. 

Terebinthinae, i to 31; diuretic. 

Toluiferae balsami tinctura, 3 i to 3 ij; expectorant. 

Syrupus toluiferae balsami, 3 i to 3 ij; demulcent. 

Tormentillae erectae radix, ito 5 ij; astringent. 

Valerianae officinalis pulvis, ‘5 i to 3 1; antispasmodic. 
Tinctura valerianae, 3 to 3 ij; antispasmodic. — 
Tinctura valerianae ammoniata, 3 fs to 3 1; antispasmodic. 
Extractum valerianae, g" x to 9 i; antispasmodic. 

Infusum valerianae, 2 fs to % ij ; antispasmodic. 

Veratri albi decoctum ; narcotic. 
Vinum veratri albi, 3 fs to Zi; narcotic. f 
Tinctura veratri albi, m v to m x; narcotic. 

Ulmi cortex, 5 i to 3 i; demulcent. 
Decoctum ulmi, 3 iv to 2 viii; demulcent. 

Vidlae syrupus, 3 i to 3 ij; demulcent. 

Zinci oxidum, g" iij to ex; tonic. ; 

Sulphas zinci; g™itov; tonic; g™xv to 3 fs; emetic. 


N. B.—These are in general the doses for adults from twenty to. i 
sixty, but they may be diminished for children and people past the 
prime of life, nearly in the following proportions : 


Ages. - Proportionate doses. 
Months 2 
Mies, 

14 

28 
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Deflagration 94 
Deliquescence 76 
Deliquescent salts 167 
Dephlegmation 65 
Deposition — 34 
Digestion 79 
Division, mechanical 27, 52 
Dill 212 
water 713 
Disoxygenizement of metallic 
oxides and acids 97 
Dissolution 80 
Distillation 57 
Distilled waters 711 
spirits 730) 
Dock water 462 
Dover’s powder 831 
Dragon’s blood 448 
Drying of herbs and flowers 689 
E 
Earths 580 
East Indian opium 42} 
Eau de Luce 805 . 
medicinale d’Husson 3135, 498 
Ebullition * 54 
Edulcoration | vie 
Effervescence 80 
Efflorescence 76 
Efflorescent salts 167 
Egg 418 
shells prepared 588 
Elaterium 406, 695 
Elder, common 468 
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Elder rob 693 
ointment 860 
Elecampane B72 
Electuaries 854 
Electuary of cassia 839 
of catechu 84] 
of opium 842 
of scammony ib. 
of senna 240° 
aromatic 838 
Elemi 220 
Eleutheria o23 
Elixir of health 480 
Elm bark 496 
Elutriation 54 
Emetic tartar 506 
Emetin 3574 
Empyreumatic oils (i 
Emulsions 763 
Emulsion, almond 764 
Arabic ib. 
camphorated 765 
of assafoetida 767 


of gum ammoniac, 766 
English and French weights, basis 


‘of comparison 115 
Epispastic ointment, milder 869 
stronger 870 

Epsom salt 397 
Eryngo 339 
Ether, nitrous 682 
sulphuric 675 

with alcohol 676 

rectified 676 
Ethereal oil 681 
liquor, oily ib. 
sulphuric 677 

spirit, nitrous 685 
Euphorbia, officinal 340 
Evaporation 54 
spontaneous Sit 6 

Expression 36 
Exsiccation 55 
of simples 19 

Extract of aloes, ‘purified 817 
. of black hellebore 816 
of broomtops 817 

of cascarilla, resinous 824 

of catechu 185 

of chamomile 817 

of cinchona ib. 
resinous 822 

of colocynth- a. 818 

if compound ib. 

of dandelion 821 

of deadly nightshade 694 

of elaterium 695 
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Extraction 
of pulps 
Extractive 
Extracts 
¥ 
N 
Fats 


- Flour 


‘ 


Extract of gentian 
of jalap. 
of hemlock 
of henbane 
of hops © 
of liquorice 555, 
of logwood 
of monkshdod 
of oak bark 
of opium, watery 
of poppy i! 
of red cinchona bark 
of rhubarb 
of rue 
of sarsaparilla 
of savin | 
of spiked aloes 
of thorn apple 
of valerian 
of vulgar aloes 
of wormwood 


solubility of, in alcohol and 
sulphuric ether 
Fennel, sweet 
water 

Fermentation 
Fern, male shield 
Feshook 
Fetid aloes 

clyster 
Feverfew, common ~ i 
Fig 
Figwort, knotty rooted 
Filings of iron, purified 
Filtration 
Firs 

false 

Fixed fluid oils 
Flag, sweet 
Flax, common 

purging 
Flexibility 
Florentine orris 


Flowers, flower buds 
of benzoin 
of sulphur, washed 
Fluids of various kinds, specific 
gravity of 
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Page 
Fluxes 51 
Feetid aloes 204 
Fowl, dunghill she 
Yoxglove B55 
Frangibility 28 
Frankincense, common 429 
Frigorific mixtures 148 

French meridional or Ao! 
weight 114 
Fruits 22 
Fuel 45 
| Fuming liquor of Boyle 5P2 
| Fungi 23 
Furnaces . 48 
Fusion 50 
watery 55 

G 
S Galbanum / q 268 
B Gallipot 452 
| Galls 549 
Galvanic circles 150 
| Gamboge 350 
| Garlic 200 
Gases, specific g gravities of 154 
| Gelatinization 68 
| Gentian. 352 
| Gentianin ib. 
| German leopard’s aie 245 
| German weights and measures 121 
Germander, wall 494 
|} Gillyflower, clove 335 
Ginger yy 
| Glass 41 
of antimony 250 
Golden rod ‘482 
| Granulation 52 
| Grapes 500 
| Gravity, specific 25, 128 
' Groats 261 
Guaiac 356 
Gum Arabic 182 
mimosa 182 
plaster 874 
tragacanth 257 
troches 845 
resins 826 
H 

Hartshorn j 291 
burnt 591 
oil of, rectified 717 
volatile liquor of 576 
Hart 291 
Heat and fuel 45 


: Page 
Heat, table of the effects of - © 143 
high® i of 146 
Hedge hyssop : 386 
Hellebore, black 359 
stinking 3561 
white, 497 
Hemlock 515 
fir 429 

Herbs Dts 
Herbs and flowers, drying of 689 
Hepatic aloes 203 
Henbane, common 369 
Heptree i) 461 
Hogs lard fi OS 
prepared - 858 
Honey . 400 
of borax 761 
clarified 760 
of roses 762 
Hop 564 
Horehound, white 400 
Horse chesnut 196 
radish 311 
aloes 204 
Horn 291 
burnt, 591 
Hydrochloric acid gas 524 
HE ydrocyanic acid 217 


Hydrometer, Baumé’s and Beck’s, 
comparison of the degrees of 138 


Hydremeters, percentage 135 

FHydrosulphuret of armmonia 510 

Hydrothionic acid 511 

Hydro-sulphuric acid ib. 

Hyosciamia i 370 

Hyssop 371 

hedge 356 

I 

Iceland moss 392 

Incense, white 4352 

Incineration 56 

Incompatible salts . Ho 

Inflammation _ i 94 

Inflammables, specific gravity of 128 
Infusion Tee 

Infusions 724 

of angustura 727 

of cascarilla | ib. 

of catechu ne SO 

of chamomile 725 

of cinchona 727 

of columbo 726 

of cloves ib. 

of foxglove 728 


of gentian, compound ib. 
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Infusion of horse-radish, comp. 726 

of linseed 729 

of mint, compound 520 

of orange-peel, comp. 726 

of quassia oO 

of rhubarb 751 

of roses / ib. 

of senna, simple 752 

of senna with tamarinds 735 

of simarouba ib. 

of tobacco 7354 

of valerian ib. 

Insects 23 

Inspissation 55 

Integrant particles 70 

Intermediate particles ib. 

Iodine | 485 

Ipecacuan - 375 

Tron : 542 

preparations of 622 

filings 344 

purified 622 

scales of 345 

purified 622 

wire 544 

Isinglass — 371 
J 

Jalap 319 

James-town weed 531 

Juices, expressed and inspissated 691 

of deadly nightshade 6935 

of elder berries ib. 

of hemlock ib. 

of henbane ib. 

of garden lettuce ib. 

of poisonous lettuce ib. 

of wolfsbane 694 

Juniper 377 
K 

Kali, arseniate of 617 

caustic 538 

water of 557 

with lime 545 

sulphuret of 507 

water of 511 

from tartar 544 

subcarbonate of _ - 545 

solution of 546 

acetate of 550 

sulphate of B52. 

sulphuret of 507 

tartrate of, 555, 565 

Kermes mineral 60} 

Kino 269, 37 
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L 
Ladies smock, meadow 282 
Lard 195 
Larches (i) ae 
Laudanum, liquid 792 
Laurel water 217 
Lavender 391 
Lead . 440 
plaster 872 
preparations of 6635 
Leaves ie 
Leech 561 
Leek 203 
Lemon tree 508 
peel water 714 
Lemons, essential salt of 419 
Leopard’s bane, German 243 
Lettuce, strong-scented 5835 
. garden 384 
Ley, caustic 558 
Leys { ae 
Lichens g 22, 592 
Lime‘ 584 
carbonate of 270 
preparations of 584 
water 585 
compound 725 
with pure kali  b45 
Liniments 856 
of ammonia 700 
stronger ib. 
anodyne ~ 796 
camphorated TAG TOS 
of lime water 7Ol 
saponaceous 795 
simple 859 
of mercury 879 
of subearb. of ammonia 701 
of turpentine 861 
of verdegris 765 
Linseed E 595 
oil of * _ 699 
with lime 701 
Liquefaction 50 
Liquid laudanum 808 
Liquids, freezing points of 143 
volatilized 144 


Liquor of subcarbon. of ammonia 575 
of ammonia . SCT 
of ammoniated copper 621 
of muriate of lime 589 
of subacetate of litharge 665 
of subacetate of litharge, 
compound ib. 
volatile, of hartshorn 576 
Liquorice 354 
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Liquor, fuming of Boyle 512 
Liquors, spiritous, contents of 
different > 501 
Litharge 440 
plaster ~ 872 
with resin 873 
Litmus 394 
LLiver of sulphur 505 
Liverwort, eryngo-leaved 392 
Logwood — 359 
Long measure Dit 
Loosestrife 396 
Lunar caustic 612 
Lupulin : 365 
Lutes 42 
M 
Mace 409 
Maceration 79 
Madder 462 
Magnesia 594 
carbonate of 595 
preparations of 592 
subcarbonate of 596 
sulphate of 397 
Makaw-tree BON, 
Mahogany tree 491 
Mallow, common 597 
Manna 599 
Manganese 698 
Marble 584 
Marjoram, sweet 418 
common 417 
Marsh-mallow 206 
Marsh trefoil 405 
Martial flowers 629 
Mastich 459 
Syrian herb 493 
Materia medica 181 
classification of ve- 
getable L7Z 
Meadow saffron 312 
Measure, former English wine 111 
imperial standard 105 
long 111 


London Pharmacopeia ib. 

English ale Tal 

new French 1i4 

Scots liquid 112 

Measures 25 
and weights, principles 

- of the new imperial 105 


of capacity 116 
comparison of 111 
of length 115 
of weight 116 
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Measures used in France before the 


revolution 117 
Measurement, fortuitous or ap- 

' proximate 124 
Meconic acid 424 
Medicines, classification of forms 

of 69 
Mercurial ointment, milder 879 
stronger ib. 

pills * 851 

Mercury 365 
preparations of 637 

Metals, specific gravity of 128 


Metallic oxides, disoxygenizement 
of 97 
solutions, colour of pre- 


cipitates thrown down from 169 
Mezereon 330 
Mill mountain 395 
Millipeds 417 
Mineral pitch 264 

substances : 23 

tar 264 

waters 233 
Mixture, mechanical 32 
of almonds 764 

of ammoniac 766 

of assafoetida . 767 

of camphor 766 

of chalk 768 

of guaiac 767 

of horn 768 

of iron, compound 769 

of musk ‘768 
Mixtures, frigorific 148 
officinal — 7635 

Molasses 464 
Monk’s hood 193 
Morphia - 495 
Mosses 22 
Mucilage of gum arabic 742 
of acacia ib. 

of gum-tragacanth 744 

of quince seed ib. 

of starch 745 
Mulberry tree 407 
Muriate of ammonia 211 
and iron 629 

of baryta 580 

solution of 583 

of lime 589 

of quicksilver 641 

of soda 480 

: dried 563 

of iron, tincture of 627 
Muriated quicksilver, corrosive 642 
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Muriatic acid 
diluted 
gas 
Musk 
mixture 
Mustard 
cataplasm 
Mutton-suet . oy 
prepared 
Myrrh 


N 


Naphtha 
Narcotin 
Nightshade, deadly 
woody 
Nitrate of potass 
of silver 
Nitrated quicksilver, red 
silver 
Nitre, purified 
Nitric acid 
diluted 
oxide of quicksilver 

Nitrous acid 

diluted 

gas 

ether 
spirit of 
ethereal spirit 

Nitromuriatic oxide of antimony 
Nuremberg weight 
Nutgalls 
Nutmeg tree 


O 


Oak, common British 
Oats 
Oil of almonds 
of amber 
purified 
of aniseed 
of cajeput 
of caraway 
of castor 
of chamomile 
of cinnamon 
of cloves 
of croton 
of fennel seed 
of hartshorn, rectified 
of juniper berries _ 
of lavender 
of lemon-peel 
of linseed 
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525 
526 
524 
407 
768 
A773 
856 
195 
858 
411 


264 
423 
258 
482 
445 
612 
650 
612 
445 
136) Wa) 
520 
655 
515 
520 
519 
682 
685 
ib. 
601 
121 
349 
409 


455 
261 
699 
555 
716 
709 
402 
708 
700 
708 
386 
309 
325 
708 
717 
708 

ib. 
309 
699 
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Oil of mace 409 © 
of nutmeg ib. 
of olives 415 — 
of orange flowers 5078 
of origanum 709 
of pennyroyal ib. — 
of peppermint 708 — 
of pimento ib, 
of rosemary 709 — 
of rue ib. — 
of sassafras — 708 
of savine ib. 
of spearmint ib. | 
of turpentine, 454, 710 — 
rectified _ 710 9 
of vitriol 191 
ammoniated 
.carron 70k 
distilled 708 
ethereal 681 
sulphuretted 702 
camphorated ib. 
. fixed 697 
Oils, empyreumatic 715 


solubility of, in alcohol and 


acetic ether 166 
volatile 708, 707 .~ 
Oil and suet in various fats, pro- 
portion of 166 
Oily ethereal liquor 681 
Ointments 856 
Ointment of acetate of lead 877 


of ammoniated submu- 


riate of quicksilver 881 
of black pepper 870 
of Burgundy pitch 
of carbonate of lead 876 
of ceruse ib. 
of elder 
of elemi, compound 863 


860 4 


of grey oxide of quick- 

silver 879 
of impure oxide of zinc 885 
of infusion of cantha- 


rides 867 
of nitrate of quicksilver 883 
milder 878 
of nitrous acid 866 
of nitric oxide of quick- 
silver 882 
of oxide of zinc 885 
of pitch 864 
of the powder of can- 
tharides. 867 
of quicksilver 878 


of red oxide of quick- > 
silver 881 


887 
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Ointment of grey oxide of quick- 
silver 879 
of savine 871 
of Spanish flies 867 | 
of spermaceti 859 
of subacetate of lead 876 


of copper 884 
of subnitrate of quick- 


silver 882 
of tar 8635 
of tutty 885 
of verdegris 884 
of yellow, wax 860 
of white wax 642 
of white calx of quick- 

silver 881 
of white hellebore 876 
of white oxide of lead 877 
of white resin 861 

of white precipitated 
quicksilver 881 
of zinc 886 
simple 859 
white 861 
Olibanum 379 
Olive tree 415 
Onion 202 
Operations, chemical 50 
mechanical 23 
Opiate electuary 842 
powder 852 
pills 847 
Opium 421 
purified 824 
_ Opoponax VAT 
_ Orange, Seville 307 
peel-water 749 
Organic acids 161 
3 bodies, composition of 160 
Orchill 394 
Oxide of antimony 602 
nitro-muriatic 601 

with phosphate 

of lime 602 
of arsenic ; 246 
sublimed 616 
of iron, black 345 
purified 622 
red 627 
of lead, white 441 
red ib. 
semivitrified 440 
of manganese 598 
of quicksilver, red 654 


ash-coloured 651 
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Page 
Oxide of quicksilver, red, by nitric 

acid 655 
nitric. ' ib. 
. sulphuric 657 
of zinc 667 
impure 505 
prepared 670 

Oxides and acids, metallic, disoxy- 
genizement of 97 
Oxygen. 92 
Oxygenizement aii he Oc 
Oxymel, simple 760 
cof meadow saffron 761 
of squills 762 
of verdegris 763 
Oxymuriate of quicksilver 641 
Oxymuriatic alkaline water seca) 
water 529 
Oyster 272 
- Shell lime 584 
shells, prepared 587 

P 

Palm oil 312 
Palma Christi 459 
Panary fermentation 101 
Paregoric elixir 795, 804 
Parsnip water 475 
Particles, integrant 71 
Peach blossoms 217 
Pearl ashes 445 
barley 364 
_Pellitory of Spain 225 
Pennyroyal 405 
water 709 
Pepper, black 437 
Cayenne | 278 
Jamaica 439 
long 438 
Peppermint 404 
water 708 
Peruvian balsam 411 
bark 292 
Petroleum 264 
. Pharmaceutical calendar 176 
phenomena 147 
Pharmacopeeias, catalogue of 177 
Pharmacy, art of 17 
elements. of ib. 
science of ib. 


mechanical operations of 23 


Phosphate of soda 560 
Pills of aloes, compound 847 
and assa feetida 848 
and ginger 847 
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Page - 
Pills of aloes, with colocynth 849 
and myrrh 848 
of ammoniaret of copper 850 
of assa foetida compound 849 
of colocynth, compound ib. 
of galbanum, compound ib. 
of gamboge, compound 850 
of myrrh, cempound 849 
of opium 853 
of quicksilver q 851 
of rhubarb, compound 854 
of squills, compound ib. 
with ginger 855 
of iron, with myrrh 851 
of sulphate of iron, com- 
pound 851 
of storax 855 
of subcarbonate of soda 854 
of submuriate of mercury 852 
of scap, with opium 355 
‘Pimento tree 415 
water se Oe) 
Pines 450 
Pink, Carolina 484 
clove 355 
‘Pitch, Burgundy 429 
mineral 263 
black 829 
Plasters 456 
Plaster of assa foetida 875 
of ammoniac 874 
of cantharides 869 
comp. 870 
of cumin 865 
of frankincense 887 
of galbanum 874 
of gum amm. with quicks. 880 
of lead 872 
of litharge ib. 
with resin 873 
of opium 875 
of pitch, compound 864 
of quicksilver 880 
of resin 875 
of red oxide of iron 886 
of semivit. oxide of lead 871 
of soap 876 
of Spanish flies 868 
compound 870 
aromatic 865 
calefacient 869 
common 873 
gum 874 
resinous 873 
saponaceous 876 
simple, or wax 862 
strengthening 864 
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Plum-tree 447 
Poison oak 459 
Polypody 256 
Polychrest salt 554 
Pomegranate 450 
Poppy, red 419 
white 420 
heads ib. 
Porcelain ; 41 
Posological and prosodial table 890 
Potass 541 
melted ' 542 
acetate of 549 
carbenate of ed | 
liquor of 537 
nitrate of 445 
with lime 542 
sulphuret of 507 
solution of 557 
subcarbonate of 543, 557 
solution of 346 
pure 544 
supercarbonate of solution 
of 548 
sulphate of ‘446 
with sulphur 554 
supertartrate of 446 
impure ib. 
supersulphate of 555 
tartrate of 555 
Potass and iron, tartrate of 631 f 
Potion of carbonate of lime 768 nf 
Powders 827 ¢ 
Powder, compound saline 832 
of aloes, with canella 828 
* with guaiac ib. 1 
compound ib. , 
of alum, compound 853 ¢ 
of asarabacca, compound 829 
of burnt horn 591 
of burnt sponge 690 J 
of carbonate of lime, com- Bf 
pound, 829 4 
of cinnamon, compound ib. ; 
of chalk, compound 836 i 
with opium, com- ie 
pound ib. : 
of contrayerva, compound ib. P 
of hartshorn, with opium 832 
of ipecacuan, compound 830 
° with opium ib. 
of jalap, compound 831 
of kino, compound ib. ! 


of quicksilver, ash-colour- 


ed 


of scammony, compound 832 


of senna, compound 


651 


are 


853 
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Powder of squills €89 

of tragacanth, compound 834 

of tin 487, 656 

of yellow bladder wrack, 690 

antimonial 6035 

aromatic 828 

opiate 832 

Precipitation 80 

Preservation of simples 19 

Proof-spirit 199 

Prunes 447 

Prussic acid 217 

Pulps, extraction of 696 

Pulverization 29 

Purging salt, bitter 3597 

’ glyster 769 

Putrefactive fermentation 101 
Q 

Quassia 452 

Quicklime 269 

565 


Quicksilver 

ammoniated submu- 
riate of 649 

ash-coloured oxide of 651 


black sulphuret of 659 
mild submuriate of 644 
preparations of 657 
purified ib. 
red oxide of 654 
sulphuret of 660 
solution of oxymu- 
riate of 644 
with chalk 6535 
magnesia ib. 
white precipitated 650 


yellow subsulphate of 656 


Quince 451 
R 
Raisins, sun 500 
Rattlesnake root 442 
* Rectification 65 
Rectified spirit 196 
Red precipitate 654 
lead 44] 
oxide of lead ib. 
Resins 29,.810, 434 
Resinous cerate 861 
plaster 875 
Rhabarbarin 457 
Rhatany root 382 
Rheumin 457 
Rhododendron 458 
Rhubarb 454 
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Rhubarb wine 808 
Rock oil 265 
Roots 20 
Rose, damask 461 
dog ib. 
red 460 
corn 419° 
Rose-water 715 
Rosemary 461 
Rosin 429 
yellow €25 
Rue 4693 
Rust of iron 622 
Ss 
Saccharine fermentation 100 
Saffron, crocus 521 
meadow 512 
Sagapenum 466 
Sage 467 
Sal ammoniac 211 
polychrest 554 


Saline fluids, specific gravity of 13! 


solids, specific gravity of 128 
substances, solubility of in 
alcohol 165 
Salifiable bases 161 | 
Sallow, great round leaved | 467 
Salt of amber 555 
of benzoin 533 
of tartar 554 
Salts, anomaly in the different so- 
lubility of | 164 
efilorescent and deliques- 
cent 167 
incompatible 154 
proportion of water of crys- 
tallization in 167 
specific gravity of solu- 
tions of 152 
_ table of the solubility of 16] 
Saponaceous liniment 795 
plaster 876 
Sassafras ' SOL 
Saturnine ointment 877 
Saunders wood, red 448 
Savine 578 
Scales of iron 345 
purified 622 
Scammony - 318 
Scotch fir 429 
troy weight 107 
tron weight ib, 
Scurvy grass, common 311 


Sea salt 480 


» 
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Sea salt, dried 563 Solution of oxymuriate of quick- 
squills, dried 689 7 silver 644 
holly 359 of potass : 537 
wormwood 252 of subacetate of lead 665 
eryngo 5o9 | 4 dilute 666 
Seeds th 22 of subacetate of litharge 665 
Semivitrified oxide of lead 440 comp. 666 
Seneka 442 dilute ib. 
Senna — 284 of subcarbonate of am- 
Separation, mechanical 32 monia 575 
Septfoil 494 of subcarbonate of potass 546 
’ Settiswort 361 : of kali ib. 
Seville orange 507 of sulphate of zinc 671 
Sherr y 500 of sulph. of copper, comp, 619 
Sifting 55 . of supercarb. of potass 548 
Silver 241 soda 559 
preparations of 612 of tartarized antimony 61] 
Simple affinity, tables of 151 Solutions, metallic 169 
Simples, collection and preserva- Solvend , 4 
tion of 19 Solvent ib. 
Simarouba 451 Sorrel, common 463 
Sinapism 855 Southernwood 252 
Slaters | 417 Spanish fly 276 
Snake-root, Virginian 242 Spar, heavy - 962 
Snake-weed 443 ponderous ib. ‘ 
Soap 469 Spearmint 404: 
liniment, compound 796 water 715 
cerate 875 Specific gravity 25, 128 
plaster 876 gravities indicated in the . 
Socotorine aloes 204 French Pharmacopeeia, &c. 137 
Soda, carbonate of 558 — Spermaceti 483 
phosphate of 560 Spirit of ammonia 572 
muriate of 480. aromatic 123 
dried 565 foetid 723 
plaster 656 succinated 804 
solution of supercarbon. of 559 of aniseed 719 
subcarbonate of 476, 556 compound 721 
dried 558 . of camphor 779 
sulphate of 563 of caraway 719 
Solids, melting point of 143 of cinnamon | ib. . 
and liquids volatilized 144 of colchicum, ammoniated 803 
Solubility of saline and other sub- of horse-radish, compound 722 
- stances 163 of juniper, compound 721 
of fats, &c. 166 of lavender “21 
Soluble tartar 544 comp. 790 
Solution hes of nitrous ether 685 
of acetate of ammonia 578 of nutmeg 719 
of acetate of zinc 672 of pennyroyal 720 
of alkaline iron 635 of peppermint ib. 
of alum, compound 672 of pimento 719 
of ammoniated copper 621 of rosemary 720 
of arsenic 616 _ of spearmint ib. 
of carbonate of ammonia 543 of sulphuric ether 677 
of caustic kali 538 _ of ether, compound 681 
of lime 585 - of wine 199 
of muriate of baryta’ 583 of wine, rectified 196 


of muriate of lime 589 = Spirits, distilled 718 
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Sponge A84, 
powder of burnt 690 
Sprouts 21 
Spruce fir 429 
Spunk 265 
Spurge olive 320 
Squill 472 
dried or prepared 689 

pills | 855 

Stag -291 
Stalks : 2} 
Starch _ 495 
of wheat 218 
Stavesacre 334 
Stibiothionic acid 599 
Still 59 
Storax 433 
purified 396 

pills 853 
Strengthening plaster 864 
Styptic powder 596 
water 672 
Subacetate of copper 328 
of lead 441 

litharge, solution of 665 
Sub-borate of soda 479 
Subcarbonate of ammonia 575 
iron 624 

kali 543 

lead 44] 

magnesia 596 

potash 543, 557 

pure 544 

solution of 575 

soda 556 

dried 558 

Subnitrate of bismuth 618 


Submuriate of quicksil. sublimed 644 
precipitated 647 
ammoniated 649 


Subsulphate of ditto, yellow 656 
Sublimation 65 
Suet 195 
prepared 858 
Sugar 464 
cane ib. 

of lead 663 
Sulphate of alumina and potass 207 
dried 596 

of baryta 262 

_of copper , 329 

of iron 345,625 

dried : 626 

of kali 552 

of magnesia 397 

of potass 446 

with sulphur 554 
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Page 

‘Sulphate of soda 481,°565 
of zinc 670 

Sulphur roll: ~ 490 
precipitated 506 

washed 505 
sublimed ib. 

ointment ~ 865 

brown antimoniated 598 
Sulphuret of antimony 226 
precipitated 598 

prepared 597 

- of iron nO" S BOD 

of kali roO7. 

water of 509 

of potass 507 

of quicksilver, black 659 

: red 660 
Sulphuretted oil 702 


oxide of antimony, 598 
vitrified 230 
Sulphuric acid 191 
diluted 512 
aromatic 587 
ether 675 
with alcohol 676 
ethereal liquor 677 , 
oxide of quicksilver 657 
Sun-raisins 500 
Superacetate of lead 663 


Supercarbonate of soda, solution of 559 
Supercarb. of potass, solution of 548 
Supersulph. of alumina and potass 207 


potass 553 

Supertartrate of potass 446 
Sweet almonds 215 
Sweet flag 194 
Swedish weights and measures 122 
Swietenia, febrifuge 491 
Syrups 747 
Syrup of balsam of Tolu 751 
buckthorn 755 

clove julyflower 750 
colchicum 757 

garlic | ib. 

ginger 753 

lemon juice 756 
marshmallow 748 
mulberry (Go 

\ opium 759 
orange-peel 748 

poppy, red 759 

white 758 

roses 754 

red 753 

saffron 750 
sarsaparilla eon 


Page 
Syrup of senna 754 
simple 748 
or common ib. 
squills 757 
Tolu 751 
vinegar 756 
violets 752 
© 


Table for converting ounces Troy, 
&c. into decimals of the apothe- 
caries pound 107 

of antimonial preparations 227 


mercurial ditto 568 
the specific gravity of 
mixtures of alcohol — 
and water - 200 
the contents of different 
wines and spiritous li- 
quors 501 
Tables for converting measures 112 
‘Tamarind tree 492 
Tansy 493 
Tar 435 
Barbadoes 264 
water 725 
ointment | 8635 
Tartar 446 
emetic 605 
crystals or cream of 446 
salt of * oot 
of iron 651 
Tartarized antimony 606 
iron 651 
soda — 565 
Tartrate of antimony 605 
of kali 555,565 
of potass 655 
and iron 651 
and soda 565 
of soda and kali ib. 
Temperature at which various 
pharmaceutical phenomena 
take place 147 
Tenacity 28 
Thebaic electuary 842 
pills 853 
tincture 792 
Thermometers, correspondence be- 
tween different 142 
Thermometers, Fahrenheit, Centi- 
grad, and Reaumur, compara- 
tive scale of 140 
Thistle, blessed 288 
Thorn-apple 530 
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Thus 
Tin-filings 


preparations of 
Tincture of acetate of iron 








Page 
431 
487 
666 
654 
with alcohol 635 
acetate of zinc | ‘672 
aloes de 0) 
etherial 800 
compound 776 
vith myrrh ib. 
ammoniated iron 651 
angustura 779. 
ammoniat. assafoetida 786 
balsam of Tolu 798 
benzoin, compound, 778 
camphor 779 
compound 793 
cantharides 780 
capsicum 781 
cardamom 777 
compound ib. 
cascarilla 780 
castor 781 
compound 802 
catechu 775 
cinchona _ 781 
compound 782 
cinnamon ib. 
compound 783 
columba ib. 
foxglove 7B5 S 
galbanum 786 — e 
galls ib. ip 
gentian 795 : 
compound 787 
ginger 799 4 
guaiac 787 i 
ammon. or volat. 805 | 
hellebore, black 588 : 
white 799 it 
hemlock 784 a 
henbane 789 
hops 788 
jalap 784 
kino 790 
muriate of iron 627 % 


’ with red oxide 628 4 


musk 791 e 
myrrh \laib; 4 
opium 792 
csamphorated 793 : 
ammoniated 804 i 
orange-peel 778 , 


Peruvian bark 781 

quassia (is): 

rhubarb ib. 
compound 795 
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Page 

Tineture of rhubarb with aloes 795 

saffron 785 

senna, compound 797 

snake-root 778 

soap 195 

with opium 796 

socotorine aloes 775 

Spanish flies 780 

squills 797 

Tolu 798 

valerian ib. 

ammoniated 804 

Tobacco 414 

wine 808 

Tormentil 494 

Touchwood 265 

Toxicodendron 458 

Troy weight, imperial standard 106 

Tragacanth shrub 256 

Traumatic balsam 778 

Troches of carbonate of lime 845 

magnesia 844 

of gum 845 

of liquorice 844 

with opium ib. 

of nitrate of potass 845 

Turkey opium 421 

Turnsole — 594 

Turpentine, common 429 

Chian 459 

oil of 454 

Strasburgh 433 

Turpeth, mineral 656 

Tutty <.503 

_ prepared 857 

Twigs 2] 

Vv 

Valerian, wild 497 

Vaporization 53, 54 
Vegetable materia medica, classi- 

fication of 172 


Vegetable principles, natural clas- 


sification of 170 
simples. “20 
substances, specific gra- 

vity of 129 

Vegetables, preparation of 688 
Veratria 498 
Verdegris 528 

prepared 619 
Verjuice 499 
Vessels 39 
Vine 499 
Vinegar 187 
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Vinegar, aromatic 772 
distilled 530 
medicated 770 
of squills 371 
of meadow saffron 772 
Vinous fermentation 100 
Violet sweet-smelling 499 
Vitriol, blue 529 
green 345 
Vitriolic acid 191 
Volatile liniment 700 
oils 703, 707 
empyreumatic AS 
WwW 
Wake-robin 254% 
Water 251 
distilled vs 712 
of acetate of ammonia 578 
of ammonia 568 
of ammoniated copper 621 
of caraway / 714 
of carbonate of ammonia 575 
of cassia 714 
of caustic ammonia 56S 
diluted 571 
kali 538 
of cinnamon 714 
of dill seed 71S 
of fennel 714 
of hydrosulph. of ammonia 510 
oxymuriatic 529 
alkaline 527 
of lemon-peel 714 
of lime 589 
of muriate of lime 585 
of orange-peel 714 
of pennyroyal 709 
of peppermint 714 
of potass 557 
of pimento 715 
of pure ammonia 567 
kali 537 
of rose W115 
of spearmint ib. 
of subacetate of litharge 665 


of subcarbonate of ammo- 


nia SUS 
ofkali 543 
of sulphuret of kali 509 


ammonia 511 
of supercarbonate of potass 548 


soda 559 

substances soluble in ~ 164 
insoluble in ib. 
Water-cress 474 
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Page Page 
Water-parsnip, procumbent 475 Wine of iron ” 633 
Watery fusion 55 ~. of opium Pe ae 
Waters, mineral 255 of rhubarb ib. 
Wax, yellow 289 of socotorine aloes 806 _ 

white 290 ' of tartrate of antimony 611 
purified yellow 858 - of tobacco 808 
ointment 861 Wines, contents of different | 501 
plaster 863 medicated . 805 
Weights, atomic, of simple and Winter’s bark 502 
compound bodies }56 Witherite / 262 
of salts 158 Wolfsbane ne 193 
Weights and measures 23,105 Woods 21 
Weights and measures used in Wood-sorrel, common 419 | 
France before the Revolution 117 %Woomseed 252 
Weights and measures, principles ‘Wormwood, common 255 
of the new imperial 105 sea ? 252 
Weights and measures, English Woody nightshade 482 
and foreign, correspondence Woulfe’s apparatus eH ABO 
between 114 Wrack, yellow bladder 348 
‘Weights, foreign 120 powder of 690 
ancient, Roman and : 
Greek 125 Y 
Jewish and Egyptian 124 4 | 
Whale 483 Yeast 291 
Wheat 495 _ ‘cataplasm 855 
White lead 441 Yellow bladder wrack . 348 
White ointment 861 powder of 690 
Whortleberry ‘ 240 resin 825 
Willow, crack, and white 467 
Willowstrife, purple spiked 596 7; 
Wine 499 
of aloes 896 Zedoary, long 214 
of antimoniated tartar 605 Zine 503 
of gentian, compound 807 impure oxide of ib. 
of white hellebore 808 preparations of 667 


of ipecacuanha 807 ) 





Asretis resina 
Abrotanum 

| Absinthium maritimum 
vulgare 

® Acacia 
catechu , 
vera 

® Acetas kali 

ferri 
hydrargyri 
plumbi 

| potassae 
Acetatis ferri tinctura 





ammoniae aqua 

zinci tinctura 

| Acetosella 

| Acetum 

| aromaticum 

colchici , 

distillatum 

vini 

scillae 

| Acidum aceticum 
aromaticum 
camphoratum 
distillatum 
fortius 
forte 
scilliticum 
tenue 
impurum 

arseniosum 

benzoicum 
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Page 


4.29 
252 


Srl oy 


254 
182 


185_ 


182 
350 
634 
638 
663 
549 
634 


cum alcohol tinctura 635 


578 
672 
4.19 
187 
V7 

ib. 
530 
187 
771 
331 
V7 
172 
330 
187 
532 
771 
530 
187 
246 
333 


Page 

Acidum citricum 534 
crystallizatum 533 

muriaticum 523 

dilutum 526 

nitricum 515 
dilutum 320 

nitrosum 515 

dilutum 520 

succinicum 535 
sulphuricum 191 
aromaticum 801 

dilutum 512 

tartaricum 524, 
vitriolicum 19] 
Aconitum napellus 193 
neomontanum ‘ ib. 

Acorus calamus 194 
Adeps ovillus 195 
suillus ib. 
praeparata 858 
/Erugo 328 
praeparata 619 
7Esculus hippocastanum 196 
7éther sulphuricus 675 
cum alcohole 676 

aromat., 800 

nitrosus 682 
rectificatus 676 
/Etheris sulphurici spiritus 677 
nitrosi spiritus 685 

nitrici spiritus 686 
fEthiops mineralis 659 
vegetabilis 348 
Agaricus 265 


30 
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Agrimonia eupatoria 196 Anethum 222 
Alcohol fortius, Ed. 196 ~ foeniculum ib. 
Lond. Dub. 673 Angelica archangeliac 223 
. ammoniatum - 571 Angustura cortex 265 
aromaticum 723 Anisi semina 428 
foetidum ib. Anthemis 293 
dilutius 199 pyrethrum 295 
Allium 200 Antimonium (NRE SD 
cepa 202 tartarizatum 606 
sativum 209 Antimonii crocus 605 
porrum 203 oxydum 602 
Aloe ib. cum phosphate 
hepatica ib. calcis ib. 
sinuata ib. oxydum sulphuratum 
socotorina 204 vitrificatum 230 
spicata 204 oxydum nitromuriat, 601 
vulgaris ib. sulphuret. praecipit. 598 
Althza. officinalis ! 206 praepar. 597 
Alumen ib. sulphuretum 226 
exsiccatum 596 : tartarizati liquor 611 
ustum ib, . tartras 605 
Aluminis liquor compositus 672 _ tartratis vinum 611 
Ammoniacum 208 vitrum 250 
Ammoniaretum cupri 620 Aqua 951 
Ammoniae acetatis aqua 578 acetatis ammoniae 578 
liquor 579 alcalina oxymuriatica. 527 
aqua 567 aluminosa Bateana 572 
diluta ot ammoniae 567 
carbonatis aqua 575 causticae 568 
liquor ib. diluta 571 
linimentum 700 anethi 713 
causticae aqua 568 calcis 585 
et ferri murias 629 composita 425 
hydro-sulphuretum 510 carbonatis ammoniae ora 
linimentum 700. carul Tennent 
liquor 567 clnpamomi ib. 
murias 21 citri aurantii ib. 
spiritus DTZ medicae ib. 
aromaticus 723 - cupri ammoniati ib. 
foetidus ib. distillata pT ON 
succinatus 804 foeniculi dulcis 715 
subcarbonas 573 kali caustici 714 
solutio subcarbonatis 575 lauri cassiae 538 
sulphureti aqua 511 cinnamomi 714 
Amomum cardamomum 214 menthae piperitae web 
repens ib. pulegii ib. 
zedoaria 213 sativae ib. 
zingiber NS, viridis — As 
Amygdalae dulces 215 oxymuriatica 529 
amarae ib. muriatis calcis 789 
Amygdalus communis ‘ ib. myrti pimentae — 515 
Amylum ? 218 pimento ib. @ 
Amyris 220 picis liquidae _ 5257 i 
Zeylandica sotdirih- potassae . 737 


Gileadensis ah), Ab: _ pulegii es 
Anchusa tinctoria sie22l rosae centifoliae ba 
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Aqua styptica 
subcarbonatis kali 
sulphureti kali 
ammoniae- 
supercarbonatis potassae 
sodae 
Aquae stillatitiae 
distillatae 
calcis linimentum 
Aracbium gummi 
Arbor Dianae 
Arbutus uva ursi 
Arctium lappa 
Argentum 
Argenti nitras 


Argillae alcalisatae supersulphas 


Aristoochia serpentaria 
Armoraciae radix 
Arnica montana 
Arsenicum 
album sublimatum 
Arsenias kali 
Arsenici oxidum 
sublimatum 
Artemisia abrotanum 
absinthium 
maritima 
santonica 
Arum maculatum ‘ 
Assafoetidae gummi resina 
Asarum Europaeum 
Aspidium filix mas 
Asphaltum 
Astragalus tragacantha 
verus 
Atropa belladonna 
Aurantii baccae et cortex 
Aurantium Hispalense 
Avena sativa 
Axungia porcina 


B 


Baleustinum “4. 

Balsamum Canadense 

Copaibae . 
Gileadense 
myroxyli Peruiferi 
Peruvianum 
styracis benzoini 

officinalis 

Toluiferae balsami 
Tolutanum 
traumaticum 

-Bardana : 

Barilla 


Page 
542 
6343 
509 
511 
548 
759 
712 
ib. 
701 
182 
99 
240 
a 
ib. 
612 
206 


vhs a 


oll 
243 
rae) 
616 
617 
245 
616 
252 
255 
252 

ib. 
254 
346 
255 


“256 


264 
256 

ib. 
258 


‘ 307 


507 
261 
195 


450 
429 
320 
220 
411 

ib. 
488 

ib. 
494 

ib. 
778 
241 
476 
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Page 
Barytea carbonas 262 
murias 578 
muriatis solutio 583 
sulphas 262 
Beecabunga 498 
Belladona 258 
Benzoinum, 488 
Bismuthi subnitras 618 
Bismuthum 263 
Bistorta 443 
Bitumen petroleum 263 
Boletus igniarius 265 
Bonplandia trifoliata ib. 
Boras sodae 479 
Borax. Vide Sodae sub-boras. 
Bubon galbanum 268 
Butea frondosa 269 
(@ 
Cajeputi oleum 492 
Calami radix 194 
Calamina 504 
praeparata 669 
Calaminaris 504 
Calcis aqua be 585 
carbonas 270 
praeparatus 587 
linimentum 701 
liquor ib. 
muriatis solutio 589 
murias 589 
Calculi cancrorum 271 
Callicocca ipecacuanha 3573 
Calomelas 644 
Calumba 514 
Calx. Lond. 269, 584 
e testis 584 
Cambogia 350 
Camphora ‘272 
Cancer astacus 271 
pagurus ib. 
Cancrorum lapilli ib. 
Canella alba 275 
Cantharis vesicatoria 276 
Capsicum annuum B18 
Carbo ligni recens i fo’) 
Carbonas ammoniae ae 
bartyae 262 
calcis 270 
praeparatus 587 
ferri 624 
praccipitatus ib. 
praeparatus 623 
magnesiae 593 
potassae 547 
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Ed. Dub. 
Lond. 
siccatum 
impurus 
zinci impurus 
Carbonas zinci imp. praeparatus 
Cardamine pratensis 
Cardamomum minus 
Carduus benedictus 
Carica 
Carota y 
Carpobalsamum 
Carum carui 
Caryophylli 
Caryophyllum rubrum 
Cascarilla 
Cassiae cortex 
fistula 
senna ‘ 
Castor fiber 
Castoreum 
Cataplasma fermenti 
sinapeos 


Carbonas sodae. 


Catechu 
Causticum commune acerrimum 
mitius 
Centaurea benedicta 
Centaureum 
Cepa 
Cera flava 
purificata 
alba 
Ceratum 
calaminae . 
carbonatis zinci impuri 
cetacel * ~ 
juniperi sabinae 
lapidis calamjnaris 
lyttae 
plumbi acetatis 
compositum 
resinae 
sabinae 
saponis 
simplex 
Cerevisiae fermentum 
Cerussa 
acetata 
Cervus elaphus 
Cetaceum 
Chamaedrys 
Chamaemelum 


Chelae cancrorum 


Chironia centaureum 
Cicuta ‘ 
Cinchona 


Page 
558 
559 
558 
476 
504 

669 
282 
214 
291 
348 
300 
220 
282 
339 
335 
3525 
386 
2853 
284 
286 
287 
855 
856 
185 
541. 
542 
288 
291 
202 
289 
858 
290 
856 

nies 

ib. 
859 
571 
886 
868 
877 
ib. 
861 
871 
875 
859 
290 
441 
663 
291 
483 
494 
224 
271 
291 
315 
292 
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Cinchona cordifolia 
lancifolia 
oblongifolia 
officinalis 

Cineres clavellati 

Cinnabar 

Cinnamomum 

Citrus aurantium 

medica 

Clutia elutheria 

Coccinella 

Coccus cacti 

Cocculus palmatus 

Cochlearia armoracia ~ 

officinalis 

Cocos butyracea 

Colchicum autumnale 

Colocynthidis pulpa 

Colombo 

Corifectio amygdalarum 

aromatica 

aurantiorum 

cassiae 

_ opii 

piperis nigrae 

rosae caninae 
gallicae 

rutae 

scammoneae 

sennae 

Conium maculatum 

Conserva aurantii 
citri aurantii 
rosae 

caninae 
Gallicae 
Contrayervae radix 
Convolvulus 
jalapa 
scammonia 

Copaiba _ 

Copaifera officinalis 

Coriandrum sativum 

Cornua 

Cornu cervinum 

ustum 

Cortex Peruvianus 

Cremor tartari 

Crocus sativus 

Croton cascarilla seu eleutheria 

tigium 

Creta alba 

praeparata 
praecipitata 

Crystalli tartari * 

Cubeba 


Page 
292 
292 

ib. 
ib. 
443 
660 
385 
307 
508 
325 
519 
510 
314 
311 
ib. 
312 
ib. 
325 
514 
836 
838 
836 
839 
842 
839 
837 
ib. 
845 
841 
840 
315 
856 
ib. 
8357 
ib. 
ib. 
318 
ib. 
319 
318 
320 
ib. 
521 
.291 
ib. 
591 
292 
446 
521 
323 
325 
270 
587 
580 
447 
438 
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Page 

Cucumis colocynthis 325 

Cuminum cyminum 526 

Cupri sulphatis solutio composita 619 

ammoniaretum ‘ 620 

ammoniati aqua 621 

liquor ib. 

sulphas ) 329 

subacetas 328 

Cuprum 526 

ammoniatum . 620 

ammoniaretum ib. 

vitriolatum 328 

Cusparia febrifuga 265 

Cydoniae semina ~ 330 

Cynosbatus 461 

D 

Daphne mezereum, 350 

Datura stramonium 351 

Daucus carota 350 

Decoctum althaeae officinalis 743 

aloes comp. 735 

anthemidis nobilis ib. 

chamaemeli comp. 736 

cinchonae lancifoliae 736 

cornu cervini 768 

corticis cinchonae GaT 

daphnes mezerei ib. 

digitalis 738 

dulcamarae a 739 

Geoffraeae inermis 758 

guaiaci comp. ib. 

hordei distichi 745 

compositum ib. 

lichenis islandici 746 

malvyae comp. 736 

papaveris 739 

polygalae senegae ib. 

quercus ib. 

sarsaparillae 740 

comp. a 

senegae 739 

smilacis sarsaparillae 740 

veratri 742 

ulmi | 741 

Delphinium staphisagria 334 

Dianthus caryophyllus 555 

Digitalis purpurea ib. 

Diplolepsis gallae tinctoriae 549 
Dolichos pruriens 357 | 

Dorstenia contrajerva 538 

Dulcamara 482 

K 
Flaterium 406 
Electuarium aromaticum 858 


cassiae fistulae 839 
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Electuarium catechu compositum 841 
opiatum 842 

sennae 840 
scammonii 842 

Thebaicum Nels 

Elemi 220 
Eleutheria 325 
Elixir paregoricum 795, 804 
sacrum 794 
salutis 804 
Emplastrum adhaesivum 873 
ammoniaci 874 

cum hydrarg. 880 

aromaticum 865 

assae foetidae 875 

cantharidis 868 

vesicatoriae 869 

comp. 870 

calefaciens 869 

cerae 862 

cereum 870 

cumini 865 

galbani 874 

comp. ib. 

gummosum 874 

hydrargyri 880 

lithargyri 872 

cum resina 8723 

lyttae 868 

opii 875 

oxidi ferri rubri 886 

plumbi semivitrei 871 

picis compositum 864 

aridae ib. 

plumbi 872 

resinae 873 

resinosum ib. 

roborans 864 

saponis 876 

simplex 862 

thuris 887 

vesicatorium 869 

saponaceum 876 

Emulsio amygdalae communis 764 
acaciae Arabicae ib. 
camphorata 765 

Enema catharticum 769 
foetidum 770 

Enula campana 3712 
Eryngium maritimum 339 
Kucalyptus resinifera 188 
Eugenia caryophyllata 359 
Euphorbia officinarum 340 
Exsiccatio herbarum et florum 688 
Extractio pulparum 696 
Extracta simpliciora 816 
per aquam 815 

816 


Extractum anthemidis nobilis 
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, Page Page 
Extractum absinthii 816. Ferri oxydum nigrum 623 
aconiti | 694 oxidum nigrum purificatum 622 
aloes purificatum 817 rubrum 627 
belladonae 694 rubigo ; 623 
cascarillae resinosum 824 scobs 344 
catechu 185 squamae 345 
chamaemeli 16 4a putificatae — 622 
cinchonae 307 subé¢arbonas ~ 624: 
resinosum 822 preparatus 623 
rubrae resin. 824 sulphas 345, 625 
lancifoliae 822 exsiccatum. 626 
colocynthidis comp. 818° sulphuretum 509 
convolvuli jalapae 822 tartarum eR «tl 
conii 694 vinum . 633 
elaterii 695 Ferrum 342 
genistae S17 ammoniatum 630 
gentianae 819 tartarizatum 631 
glycyrrhizae glab. ib. Ferula assafoetida 346 
haematoxyli Campe- _ Ficus carica 348 
chiani ib. Filix mas 256 
hellebori nigri 816 Flores martiales 629 
hyosciami 694 Foeniculum dulce 222 
humuli 819 | Fraxinus ornus 399 
jalapae 823 Fucus vesiculosus 348 
resinosum 824. 
lactucae 820 
opii aquosum ib. G 
papaveris somniferi 817 
ee 893 Gallae 349 
rutae graveolentis $16 Gambogia 350 
sabinae ib. nh UA. ib. 
sarsaparillae 821 Garcinia gambogia ib. 
stramonil ib. Genista 483 
tavawien 817 Gentiana lutea ‘ 352 
valerianae 822 Geoffroya inermis 353 
Geum urbanum ib. 
Glycyrrhiza glabra 354 
F Gratiola officinalis 356 
Guaiacum officinale ib. 
Farina 495 Gummi Arabicum ~ 5 182. 
Fermentum cerevisiae 290 acaciae ib. 
Ferri acetas , 634 mimosae Niloticae ib. 
acetatis tinctura ib. tragacantha 256 
cum alcohol tinctura 635 resina ammoniaci 208 
alkalini liquor ib. bubonis galbani 268 
ammoniati tinctura 631 convolvuli scammo- 
et ammoniae murias 629 niae 318 
carbonas 624. ~ ferulae assefeetide 346 
praecipitatus ib. gambogia 350 
fila — 344 guaiaci officinalis 356 
Jimatura ib. juniperi lycia 379 
purificata 622 kino Mh ib. 
muriatis tinctura 627 myrrha 411] 
cum oxydo rubro sagapenum _ 466 


tinctura 628 _ resinae 826 
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H 
Haematoxylon Campechianum 3099 
Helenium 372 
Helleboraster 361 
Heileborus 359 
‘albus 497 
foetidus © 361 
. niger 360 
Heracleum gummiferum 209 
Herba Britannica 454 
Herbarum exsiccatio 689 
Hippocastanum 196 
Hirudo medicinalis 561 
Tiordeum distichon 363 
WHumulus lupulus 364 
Hydrargyri acetas 6358 
murias eerresivum 641 
nitrico-oxydum MUNGO 
oxidum cinereum , 65) 
per acid. nitric. 655 
oxydum 654 
nitricum 655 
rubrum 654 
sulphuricum 657 
oxymurias 64] 
oxymuriatis liquor 644 
pulvis cinereus 651 
submurias 644 
sublimatum ib. 
praecipitatus 647 
ammoniatum 649 
subsulphas flavus 656 
sulphuretum nigrum 659 
rubrum 660 
Hydrargyrum 365 
cum creta 655 
“ cum magnesia ib. - 
purificatum 657 
praecipitatum album 650 
_ Hydro-sulphuretum ammoniae 510 
Hyosciamus niger 369 
Hyssopus officinalis 371 
I 
Tchthyocolla 371 
Infusum acaciae catechu 730 
anthemidis nobilis 725 
armoraciae comp. 726 
aurantii comp. ib. 
calumbae ib. 
caryophyllorum ib. 
cascarillae 727 
catechu 750 


cinchonae lancifoliae 727 


Mts 4 


Infusum cinchonae sine calore 
cuspariae 
digitalis purpureae 
gentianae compositum 
lini 
menthae compositum 
quassiae excelsae 
rhei palmati 
rosae Gallicae 
sennae 

cum tamarindis 

simaroubae 
tabaci 
valerianae 

Inula helenium 

Tpecacuanha 

Tris florentina 


Jalapa 


_ Juniperus communis 


lycia 
sabina 


K 


Kali acetas 
arsenias 
causticum 

cum calee 

e tartaro 
impurum 
subcarbonas 
subcarbonatis aqua 
sulphas 
sulphuretum 
sulphureti aqua 
tartras 

Kermes mineralis 

Kino 


Krameria triandria 


L 


LLacmus tinctorius 
Lac ammoniaci 
amygdalae 
assaefoetidae 
Lactuca virosa 
sativa 
Lactucarium 
Lapilli cancrorum 
Lapis calaminaris 
praeparatus 
calcareus ; 


951 


Page 
727 
727 
728 

ib. 
729 
ib. 
ib. 
7351 
ib. 
732 
ib. 
ib. 
734 
ib. 
372 
373 
377 


319 
377 
379 
378 


550 
617 
542 
543 
544 
443 
543 
546 
552 
507 
509 
559 
395 
379 
382 


394 
766 
164, 
167 
383 
384: 
384: 
271 
504 
669 
270 


Q52 


Page 
Laudanum liquidum 792, 808 
Laurus camphora 390 
cassia 386 
cinnamomum 385 
nobilis 390 
sassafras 391 
Lavandula spica ib. 
Leontodon taraxacum 392 
Lichen Islandicus 392 
rocella 394 
Limatura ferri 344 
; purificata 622 
stanni 487 
Limon 308 
Limones 308 
Linimentum ammoniae 700 
fortius ib. 
“subcarb. ib. 
arcaei- 863 
anodynum 796 
aquae calcis 701 
aeruginis 763 
calcis 701 

camphorae composi- 
tum 802 
hydrargyri 879 
saponaceum 795 
saponis compositum 796 
simplex ~ 859 
terebinthinae . 861 
Linum catharticum 395 
usitatissimum 395 
Liquor aethereus oleosus 681 
sulphuricus 677 
aluminis compositus 672 
ammoniae 267 
acetatis o79 
subcarbonatis a75 
antimonii tartarizati 611 
arsenicalis 616 
calcis anaes <3) 
cupri ammoniati 621 
ferri alkalini 635 
hydrargyri oxymuriatis 644 
plumbi subacetatis 666 
dilutus ib. 
potassae 537 
subacetatis lithargyri 665 
comp. 666 
subcarbonatis potassae 547 
volatilis cornu cervini 576 
Lithargyri subacetatis liquor 665 
compositus 666 
Lithargyrum 439 
Lithrum salicaria 396 
Litmus 394 
Lixiva 445 
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Page 

Lixivium causticum 550 
Lytta vesicatoria 276 

M 

Macis 409 
agnesia. Ed. 592, Dub. 594 
* carbonas 593 
subcarbonas - 396 

sulphas 397 

usta 992 
Mahagoni 49] 
Maltha 263 
Malva sylvestris 397 
Manganesium . 398 
Manna 399 
Majorana 418 
Marmor album 584 
Marrubium vulgare 400 
Marum Syriacum 493 
Mastiche 439 
Matonia cardamomum 214 
Matricaria chamomilla 224 
Mel 400 
JEgyptiacum 763 
oiaeis 761 

. despumatum 760 
rosae gallicae 762 
subboratis sodae 761 
Melaleuca leucadendron 402 

cajuputi ib, 
Melampodium 361 
Melissa officinalis 402 
Meloe vesicatorius 276 
Menispermum cocculus 4,03 
Mentha piperita 404 
pulegium 4 405 

sativa 404 

viridis ‘Ib. 
Menyanthes trifoliata 405 
Mercurius praecipitatus ruber 665 


sublimatus corrosivus * 642 


Mezereon 330 
Millepedae 417 
Mimosa ‘ 182 
catechu 185 
Nilotica ) 182 
Minium 44} 
Mistura ammoniaci | 766 
amygdalarum 764 
assaefoetidae 767 
camphorae 766 
cornu usti 768 
cretae 768 
ferri composita 169 
guaiaci 67 
moschi 768 
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Page 

Momordica elaterium 406 

-Morus nigra 407 

Moschus ib. 

Moschus moschiferus ib. 

Mucilago amyli 743 

acaciae 742 

gummi Arabici ib. 

astragali tragacanthae 744 

gummi tragacanthae ib. 

cydoniae 744 

~ Murias 211 

ammoniae ib. 

et ferri 629 

barytae 580 

calcis 389 

hydrargyri corrosivus 641 

sodae 480 

siccatum 063 

Muriatis barytae solutio 583 

calcis solutio 589 

ferri. tinctura 627 

cum oxido rubro tinct. 628 

Myristica moschata 409 

Myroxylon Peruiferum 411 

Myrrha 411 

| Myrtus pimenta 413 

| Naphtha 264 

Nicotiana tabacum 413 

® Nitras argenti 612 

1] kali 44.5 

potassae ib. 

| Nitrico-oxydum hydrargyri 655 

Nitrum 541 

| Nux moschata 409 
O 

® Oculi cancrorum 271 

| Olea Europaea AlS 

| destillata, essen. sive volat. 703 

|. Oleum aethereum 681 

‘+  ammoniatum 700 

amygdalae communis 699 

cajeput 307 

camphoratum 702 

caryophyllorum 329 

coci butyrageae 312 

cornu cervi rectificatum 717 

lauri cinnamomi * 386 

nobilis 390 

limonum 309 

lini 699 

cum calce 701 

usitatissimi 699 

macis 4.09 





9 


33 


Page 
Oleum oleae Europaeae 415 
olivarum ib. 
ricini, 4.59, '700 
succini 535, 716 
purissimum 716 
sulphuratum 702 
terebinthinae 231, 710 
rectificatum ib. 
tiglil 323 
volatile anisi 708 
anthemidis ib. 
baccarum juniperi 377 
carul 708 
caryophyllae arom. 339 
citri aurantii 307 
medicae 309 
foeniculi dulcis 708 
juniperi communis ib. 
sabinae ib. 
lauri sassafras ib. 
lavandulae spicae ib. 
macis 409 
menthae piperitae 708 
melaleucae leucad. 402 
sativae ib. 
viridis — ib. 


myristicae moschat. 


409 


myrti pimentae 708 
origani 709 

pimento eae 

pimpinellae anisi ib. 

pini 4:28 

purissimum 710 
pulegii 709 

rorismarini officinal. ib. 

rosmarini ib. 

rutae ib. 

sabinae- 508 

sassafras ib. 
terebinth, rectificat. '710 

Olibanum 376 
Oliva ALS 
Oniscus asellus 417? 
Opium 419 
purificatum -824 
Opobalsamum 220 
Opoponax 427 
Origanum AAT 
majorana 418 

vulgare 417 

Ossa 418 
Ostrea edulis 272 
Ostrearum testae praeparatae 088 
Ovorum testae praeparatae ib. 
Ovum 418 
Oxalis acetosella 419 
Oxydum antimonii nitro-muriat. 601 


cum phosphate calcis 


602 


954 


Oxydum arsenici 
; sublimatum 
ferri nigrum 
purificatum 
rubrum 
hydrargyri : 
cinereum 
nitricum 
rubrum 
rub. per ac, nit. 
sulphuricum 
plumbi rubrum 
semivitreum 
zinci 
' impurum 
praepar. 
‘Oxymurias hydrargyri 
liquor 
Oxymel 
aeruginis 
colchici 
scillae 


Palma Christi 
Papaver 
erraticum 
rhoeas 
somniferum 
Pastinaca opoponax 
Peruvianus cortex 
Petroleum Barbadense 
Petroleum 
Phasianus gallus 
Phosphas sodae 
‘Physeter macrocephalus 
Pilulae aloes compositae 
et assaefoetidae 
et myrrhae 
cum colocynthide 
cum zingibere 
aloeticae 
ammoniareti cupri 
assaefoetidae compositae 
cambogiae comp. 
colocynthidis compositae 
ferri cum myrrha 
galbani compositae 
hydrargyri 
submuriatis 
_ myrrhae compositae 
opiatae 
rhei compositae 
scillae compositae 
scillae cum zingibere 
~scilliticae 


Page 
245 
616 
345 
622 
627 
654 
651 
655 
654 
655 
657 
44,1 
440 
667 
504 
670 
641 
644, 
760 
765 
761 
762 


459 
419 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
427 
292 
263 
263 
418 
560 
483 
84:7 
848 
848 


— 849 


847 
847 
830 
84.9 
850 
84.9 
851 
84.9 
851 
852 
84.9 
853 
854. 
854. 
855 
855 
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Page 
Pjlulae subcarbonatis sodae 854 
sulphatis ferri compositae 851 
e styrace 853 
Thebaicae ib. 
Pimentae baccae 413 
Pimpinella anisum 428 
inus 428 
abies 429 
balsamea ib. 
larix ib. @ 
sylvestris _Ib. 
Piper cubeba 438 
Indicum 278 
Jamaicense 413 
longum 4 438 
nigrum 437 
Pistacia lentiscus 439 
terebinthinus ib. 
Pix Burgundica, liquida et arida 429 
Plumbi acetas , 663 
subcarbonas 441 
subacetatis liquor 665 
comp. 666 
dilutus 666 
superacetas 663 
Plumbum 439 
Polygala senega 4.42 
Polygonum bistorta 443 
Polypodium filix mas 256 | 
Porri radix ’ 200 
Potassa 541 
impura 443 
fusa 542 
cum calce ib. 
Potassae acetas 549 
aqua 537 
carbonas, Ed. 547 
Lond. ib. 
purissimus 44.6 
et ferri tartras 631 
et sodae tartras 565 
liquor 537 
nitras 445 
subcarbonas 543 
impurus ( 443 
purissimus 544 
subcarbonatis liquor 546 
supertartras 446 
: impurus AAT 
supersulphas 503 
supercarbonatis aqua = («548 
sulphas 446, 552 
; cum sulphure 554: 
sulphuretum 507 
aqua 509 
tartras 555 
et sodae 565 — 








“i | Page 
Potio carbonatis calcis 168 
Pruna AAT 
Prunus domestica 447 
Gallica ib. 
Pterocarpus santolinus 448 
draco ib. 
Pulegium 405 
Pulparum extractio 696 
Pulvis algarothi 601 
aloes cum canella 828 
cum suaiaco ib. 
compositus ib. 
alurninis compositus 833 
antimonialis 603 
aromaticus 828 
asari compositus 829 
carbonatis calcis comp. ib. 
cinnamomi comp. 829 
cornu cervini usti 591 
cum opie 832 
cretae compositus 830 
eum opio 831 
contrayervae compositus ib. 
hydrargyri cinereus 651 
ipecacuanhae et opii 830 
compositus ib. 
jalapae compositus 831 
kino comp. ib. 
opiatus 832 
quercus marini 690 
salinus compositus 832 
scammoneae compositus ib. 
scillae 689 
sennae compositus 833 
. spongiae ustae 690 
stanni 666 
stypticus 833 
tragacanthae compositus ib. 
Punica granatum 450 
Pyrethri radix 225 
Pyrus cydonia 4.50 

Q 

hy 

Quassia excelsa 452 
simaruba 451 
Quercus robur 4.52 
marina 348 
pulvis 690 
pedunculata 4.52 

R 
Raphanus rusticanus 311 
Resina alba. 4:28 
Resina pini 433 


LATIN INDEX. 


Resina copaiferae officinalis 
flava, Lond. 
Dub. 


guaiaca . 
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Page 
4,33 
429 
825 
356 


liquida amyridis Gileaden- 


sis 
liquida pini balsamea 
laricis 
abietis 
pistaciae lentisci 
pterocarpi draconis 
Rhabarbarum 
Rhamnus catharticus 
Rheum palmatum 
Russicum 
Sinense 
Turcicum 
undulatum \ 
Rhododendron crysanthum 
Rhus toxicodendron 
Ricinus communis 
Rob sambuci 
Rosa 
Rosa canina 
centifolia 
_Damascena 
Gallica 
rubra 
Rosmarinus officinalis 
Rubia tinctorum 
Rubigo ferri 
Rumex acetosa 
aquaticus 
Ruta. graveolens 


Ss 


Sabina. Vide Juniperus 
Saccharum non purificatum 
officinarum 
purificatum 
‘purissimum 
rubrum 
saturni 
Sagapenum 
Sal ammoniacum 
catharticum amaruns 
commune 
marinus | 
polychrestus 
tartari 
Salix alba, fragilis, &c. 
Salvia officinalis 
Sambucus nigra 
Sanguis draconis 
Santalum rubrum 


430 
433 
431 
ib. 
439 
448 
454: 
4.53 
454 
ib. 
4.54: 
ib. 
NBA 
458 
ib. 
4.59 
693 
460 
693 
ibs. 
ib. 
460 
ib. 
ib. 
462 
623 
462 
463 
ib. 


464 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

663 

466 

211 

397 

480 

480 

584 

543 

467 
ib. 

468 

448 

A448 
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Page Page 
Santonicum 252 Spiritus aromaticus 725 
Sapo | 469 succinatus 804 
Sarsaparilla \ 475 anisi 719 
Sassafras 390 compositus 724 
Saturni saccharum m 665 armoraciae comp. 722 
Scammoneae gummi resina 318 ’  camphoratus 779. 
Scilla maritima 472 camphorae ib. 
exsiccata 689 cari carui 719 
Scillae pulvis ib. cinnamomi ib. 
Scobs ferri 344 colchici ammoniata 805 
Scrophularia nodosa 473 juniperi compositus 721 
Senegae radi 442 lauri cinnamomi 719 
Senna 586 lavandulae spicae - 720 
Serpentariae radix 242 compositus 790 
Sevum 195 menthae piperitae 719 
praeparatum 858 viridis 720 
«  physeteris macrocephali 483 myristicae moschatae ib, 
Simarouba : 452 myrti pimentae ib. 
Sinapis alba ATS nucis moschatae ib. 
nigra 474 pimento ib. 
Sisymbrium nasturtium ib. pulegii ib. 
Sium nodiflorum 475 raphani compositus / 722) 
Smilax sarsaparilla ib. rectificatus 196 
Soda impura 476 rorismarini 720 
tartarizata 565 tenuior 199 
Sodae boras 479 vinosus camphoratus 779 
carbonas » 558 rectificatus 199 
impurus 476 tenuior ib. 
‘siccatum 558  Spongia officinalis 484 
et kali tartaras 565 Spongiae ustae pulvis 690 
murias 480 Squamae ferri 345 
” siccatum 565 purificata 622 
phosphas — 560 Stalagmitis cambogioides 350 
subcarbonas 556 Stannum 457). 
exsiccata 558  Stanni pulvis 487, 666 
supercarbonatis aqua 559  Staphisagria 334 
sulphas 481, 565 Stibium 295 
Solanum dulcamara 482 Stramonii semina 3551 
lethale _ 258  Styrax benzoin 488 
Solidago virga aurea 482 calamita ib. 
Solutio acetatis zinci 672 officinale “ib. 
muriatis baryte 585 purificata 826 
calcis 589 Subacetas plumbi 876 
sulphatis cupri composita 619 Subacetatis lithargyri liquor 665 
zinci 671 comp. 6€6 
subcarbonatis ammoniae 575 plumbi liquor 665 
arsenicalis 616 Sub-boras sodae 479 
Spartium scoparium 483  Subcarbonas ammoniae 575 
Spermaceti ib. _ferri praeparatus 623 
Spigelia marilandica 484 plumbi fi any BS | 
Spiritus aetheris nitrosi 685 » potassae 543 
nitrici 686 impura ib. 
sulphurici 677 purissimus 544 
compositus 681 kali 545 
aethereus pitrosus 685 sodae 556 
Spay 572 impura 476 


foetidus 725 exsiccata 558 
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Page 

Subcarbonatis potassae liquor 546 

aqua ib. 

kali aqua ib. 

ammoniae liquor 575 

Submurias hydrargyri mitis 644 

sublimatum ib. 

praecipitatus 647 

ammoniat. 649 

Subnitras bismuthi 618 

Subsulphas hydrargyri flavus 656 

Succinum 489 

Succini acidum et oleum 535 

oleum purissimum - 716 

Succus concretus fraxini orni 399 

rhamni cathartici 453 

spissatus aconiti napelli 693 
atropae belladon- 

nae ib. 

cicutae ib. 


conii maculati ib. 
hyosciami nigri ib. 
lactucae virosae ib. 


elaterii 696 
papaveris somni- 
feri 419 
sambuci nigri 6935 
Sulphas aluminae et potassae 207 


exsiccatum 596. 


barytae 262 
cupri 326 
ferri 345, 625 
exsiccatus 626 
magnesiae 594 
potassae 552 
cum sulphure 554 

sodae 481, 565 
zinci 670 


Sulphatis cupri solutio composita 619 


| zinci solutio 671 

| Sulphur 490 

. antimoniatum fuscum 098 

lotum 905 

praecipitatum 506 

" sublimatum 490 

"We lotum 505 

Sulphureti ammoniae aqua oll 

Sulphuretum antimonii 225 
praecipita- 

tum 397 

Praeparatum ib. 

ferri 509 

hydrargyri nigrum 659 

rubrum 660 

kali 507 

potassae ib. 

Superacetas plumbi 663 
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Page 
_Supercarbonatis potassae aqua 348 
sodae aqua 309 
Supersulphas aluminae et potassae 207 
argillae alcalisatae ib. 
potassae 553 
Supertartras potassae 446 
impurus 44.7 
purificata 446 
Swietenia febrifuga 491 
mahagoni ib. 
Syrupi 747 
Syrupus aceti 756 
allii ib. 
althaeae officinalis 748 
amomi zingiberis 753 
aurantil 749 
cassiae sennae 754 
citri aurantii 749 
medici 756 
colchici autumnalis 757 
croci 750 
dianthi caryophylli ib. 
empyreumaticus 4.64, 
limonum 756 
* mori ib. 
opii 759 
papaveris somniferi 758 
erratici 759 
rhamni 755 
rhoeados 759 
rosae 754 
Gallicae 7153 
rosae centifoliae ib. 
sarsaparillae 751 
sennae 754 
scillae maritimae 757 
simplex 748 
toluiferae balsami 751 
tolutanus | ib. 

violae odoratae (D2 
zingiberis 753 

T 

Tabacum 413 
Tamarindus Indica 4,92 
Tanacetum vulgare ib. 
Taraxacum 392 
Tartras kali 955 
potassae et ferri 631 
sodae et kali 565 
Tartari crystalli 446 
sal 534 
Tartarus emeticus 606 
crudus 446 
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Tartarus purificatus 
vitriolatus acidus 
Tartarum 
antimoniatum 
emeticum 
ferri 
solubile 
antimonii~ 
potassae 
et sodae 
Terebinthina 
Canadensis 
Chia 
Veneta 
vulgaris 
Terra ponderosa 
vitriolata 
Testae praeparatae 
Teucrium chamaedrys 
marum 
Thus 
Tiglii oleum 
Tinctura aloés 
aetherea 
socotorinae 
et myrrhae 
composita 
ad stomachicos 
acaciae catechu 
acetatis ferri 
cum alcohol 
zincl 
amomi repentis 
zingiberis 
angusturae 
aristolochiae serpentariae 
aromatica ammoniata 
assae foetidae 
ammoniata 
aurantii 
balsami Tolutani 
benzoini composita 
bonplandiae trifcliatae 
camphorae 
comp. 
calumbae 
cantharidis 
capsici 
cardamomi 
composita 
carcarillae 
castorei 
composita 
catechu 
cinchonae composita 
lancifoliae 


Page 
4A5 
352 
54] 
606 

ib.. 
631 
3055 
614 
009 
565 
428 
433 

ib. 
428 

ib, 
262 

ib. 
387 
493 

ib. 
429 
323 
775 
800 
775 
776 

ib. 


S07 - 


175 
634 
635 
671 
777 
799 
779 
778 
722 
186 
722 
778 
494. 
778 
779 

ib. 
493 
783 
780 
781 
777 
777 
780 
781 
802 
775 
782 
781 
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Page 
Tinctura cinchonae ammoniata 803 
cinnamomi 783 
composita ib. 
colombae ib. 
conii maculati 784 
‘convolvuli jalapae 1b. 
croci sativi ‘ 785 
crotonis eleutheriae 780 
digitalis purpureae 785 
ferulae assae foetidae 786 
ferri ammoniati 631 
galbani 786 
gallarum ib. 
gentianae composita 787 
guaiaci ib. 
officinalis ib. 
ammoniata 803 
hellebori nigri 188 
humuli ib. 
hyosciami nigri 789 
jalapae _ 784 
Japonica 577 
kino 790 
lauri cinnamomi 782 
lyttae 780 
meloes vesicatorii ib. 
moschi 791 
myrrhae ib. 
muriatis ferri 627 
muriatis ferri cum oxydo 
rubro 
opii 792 
camphorata 793 
re ammoniata - 804 
quassiae 7194. 
. rhabarbari ib. 
rhei ib. 
amara ib. 
rhei et aloes ib. 
et gentianae ib. 
saponis camphorata 795 
et opii 797 
scillae 796 
sennae ip. 
composita gigi 
serpentariae 778 
thebaica 792, 808 
Toluiferi balsami 798 
Tolutani balsami ib. 
valerianae ib. 
ammoniata 804 
veratri albi 199 
zingiberis ib. 
Toluifera balsamum 494 
Tormentilla erecta officinalis ib. 
458 


Toxicodendron 


I 


628 
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Tragacantha 256 Ungucntum resinosum 862. 
Trifolium paludosum 405 sabinae - Bil, 
Triticum hybernum 495 - sambucli 860 
Trochisci carbonatis calcis 84:3 saturninum 877 
; magnesiae 844 simplex 859 
glycyrrhizae glabrae 84.4. spermatis ceti ib. 
cum opio _ib. subacetatis cupri 884 
gummosi 845 plumbi 877 
nitratis potassae 845 submuriatis hydrargy- 
Turpethum minerale 656 ri ammoniati 881 
‘Tussilago farfara 496 subnitratis hydrargyri 882. 
Tutia 503 supernitrat. hydrarg. _ ib.. 
praeparata 669 sulphuris 865: 
compositum 866 _ 
tutiae 885, 
U veratri 870 
zinci 885 
Ulmus campestris 496 | impuri 886 
Unguentum acetatis plumbi 877 Uva ursi folia 240 
acidi nitrosi 866 Uvae passae 500 
-aeruginis 884 
album 861 MA 
cantharidis 867 
calaminaris 886 Valeriana officinalis 497 
carbonatis plumbi 876 sylvestris ib. 
cerae albae 860 Vegetabilium exsiccatio 688 
flavae ib. praeparatio ib. 
cerussae 876 = Veratria 313 
cetacei 859 Veratrum album 497 
citrinum 883 Veronica beccabunga 498 
coeruleum 878 Vinum album Hispanum 500 
elemi 865 aloes socotorinae 806 
compositum “Eb. amarum ib. 
epispasticum fortius 870 antimoniale 605 
mitius 869 ferri 633 
hellebori albi 870 gentianae compositum 808 
hydrargyri 878 ipecacuanhae ib. 
fortius ib. nicotianae tabaci 808 
mitius ib. opii ib. 
praccipitati albi 881 rhei palmati ib. 
nitrico-oxydi 882 tartratis antimonil 611 
nitratis 883 veratri 808 
lyttae 867 Viola ipecacuanha’ 323 
infusi cantharidis vesi- ‘odorata 499 
" catoriae ib. Virga aurea 482 
oxydi hydrargyri cine- Vitis vinifera ib. 
rei 879  Vitrioleum coeruleum 329 
rubri 881 
plumbi albi 877 WwW 
picis nigri 864 
liquidae 863  Wintera aromatica 502 
piperis nigri 870 | 
pulveris cantharidis Z 
vesicatoriae 868 
resinae albae 861 Zedoaria 213 
nigrae 864 Zinci oxidum 667 : 
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960 LATIN INDEX. ve | 
Pa at os of 
_Zinci oxidum impnrum 503 = Zinci sulphas 670 ; 
praeparat. 670 _. sulphatis solutio 671 
acetatis solutio 572 Zincum © 503 
tinctura ib. eae vitriolatum 669 
carbonas impurus 504 -Zingiberis radix mie it 
praeparat. 669 — : a 
ye 
vege ah 
: THE END. 
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